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NOTICE. 


The Publisher of the * Handbook for Travellers in Spain * requests, that 
travellers who may, in the use of the Work, detect any faults or omissions 
which they can correct yrom personal knowledge^ will have the kindness to 
mark them down on the spot, and forward such notes, favouring him at the 
same time with their names — addressed to Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street. 
They may be reminded that by such communications they are not merely 
furnishing the means of improving the Handbook, but are contributing to 
the benefit, information, and comfort of future travellers in regard to a 
country, which is in a state of considerable change and progress. 

No attention can be paid to letters from innkeepers in praise of their 
own houses; and the postage of them is so onerous that they cannot be 
received. 

Caution to Travellers.— By a recent Act of Parliament the intro- 
duction into England of foreign pirated Editions of the works of British 
authors, in which the copyright subsists, is totally prohibited. Travellers 
will therefore bear in mind that even a single copy is contraband, and is 
liable to seizure at the English Custom-house. 

Caution to Innkeepers and others. — The Publisher of the Handbooks 
has learned from various quarters that a person or persons have of late been 
extorting money from innkeepers, tradespeople, artists, and others on the 
Continent, under pretext of procuring recommendations and favourable 
notices of them and their establishments in the Handbooks for Travellers. 
The Publisher, therefore, thinks proper to warn all whom it may concern, 
that recommendations in the Handbooks are not to be obtained by purchase, 
and that the persons alluded to are not only unauthorised by him, but are 
totally unknown to him. All those, therefore, ^who put confidence in such 
promises may rest assured that they will be defrauded of their money without 
attaining their object. — 1855. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The rapid exhaustion of two large editions of this * Handbook for 
Spain/ a country hitherto little known and less visited, proves that the 
Pyrenees have ceased to bar out travellers from England, to whose 
esxtecud use this work is destined. 

Of the many misrepresentations regarding the Peninsula, few had 
been i>reviously more systematically circulated, than the dangers and 
difficulties. It was our office to show, that this, the most romantic and 
peculiar country in Europe, might in reality be visited throughout its 
length and breadth, with ease and safety, — that travelling there was no 
worse than it was in most parts of the continent in 1814, before English 
example forced improvements. The greatest desideratum was a ];>r(ictical 
Handbook, since the national Ouias are scanty and unsatisfactory, as 
few Spaniards travel in their own country, and fewer travel out of it ; 
thus, with limited means of comparison, they cannot appreciate diffe- 
rences, or know what are the wants and wishes of a foreigner. Ac- 
cordingly, in their Guides, usages, ceremonies, &c. which are familiar 
to themselves from childhood, are often passed over without notice, 
although, from their novelty to the stranger, they are exactly what he 
most desires to have pointed out and explained. Nay, the natives 
frequently despise, or feel ashamed, from a sensitiveness of being thought 
“ l^icturesquo barbarians,” of those very things which the most interest 
and charm the foreigner, for whose observation they select the new 
rather than the old, and point out their poor pale copies of Europe, in pre- 
ference to their own rich and racy originals. Again, the oral information 
to be obtained on the spot is generally meagre ; as these incurious semi- 
orientals look with jealousy on the foreigner who observes or questions, 
they either fence with him in their answers, raise difficulties, or, being 
creatures of self-esteem and imagination, magnify or diminish everything 
as best* suits their own objects and suspicions. The national expres- 
sions “ Quien sahe f no se who knows ? I do not know,” will 

often be the prelude to se “ it can’t bo done.” ' 

This Handbook endeavours to show what might be known and what 
may be done in Spain, with the least difficulty and the greatest satis- 
faction. With this view, the different modes of travelling by land or 
water, and the precautions necessary to be taken to insure comfort and^ 
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security, are first pointed out in the Introduction. The Provinces aiu 
then described one after another. The principal lines of high roads, 
cross>«oommunications, names of inns, and quality of accommodation, 
acre detailed, and the best seasons of the year for exploring each route 
su^ested. Plans of tours are drawn up, and the best linos laid down 
for 8][)ecific and specified objects. The peculiarities of districts and 
towns are noticed, and a short account given of the local antiquities, 
religion, art, scenery, and manners. This work, the fruit of many 
years’ wandering in the Peninsula, is an humble attempt to furnish in 
the smallest compass, the greatest quantity of useful and entertaining 
information. Those things which every one, when on the spot, can see 
with his own eyes, are seldom described minutely ; stress is laid upon 
what to observe^ leaving it to the spectator to draw his own conclusions ; 
nor is everything that can be seen set down, but only what is really 
woHh seeinQy — ^nec omnia dicentur (as Pliny says, * Nat. Hist.,’ xiv. 2), 
Bed maxime insignia ; and how often does the wearied traveller rejoice 
when no more is to be done and how does he thank the faithful 
pioneer, who, by having himself toiled to see some ** local lion,” has 
saved others the tiresome task, by his assurance that it is not worth the 
time or trouble. 

The philosophy of Spain and Spaniards, and things to be known, 
not seen, have never been neglected; therefore dates, names, facts, 
and matters are mentioned by which local interest may be enhanced. 
Curiosity is a^^kened, rather than exhausted ; for to do that would 
require many more such volumes as this. But as next to knowing a 
thing oneself, is the knowing where to find it, sources of fuller informa- 
tion are cited, from whence this skeleton framework may be filled 
up, whilst such a reference to the best authorities on nice occasions, 
offers a better guarantee than any mere unsupported statement ; and 
the author whose object is truthy and whose wish is to have his views 
disseminated, must fi^el much flattered to find the good use his pages 
have been of to many authors, gentlemen and ladies too. 

In Spain, a few larger cities excepted, libraries, newspapers, cicerones, 
and those resources which so much assist the traveller in other countries 
of Europe, are among the things that are not : therefore the provident 
traveller should carry in his saddle-bags food both fesr mind and body, 
some supply of what he can read and eat, in this hungiy land oPthe un- 
informed. A little more is now aimed at than a mere book of roads, or 
description of the husk of the country. To* see the cities, sai& know the 
minds of men, has been, since the days of the Odyssey, the object of 
travel : but how ** difficult is it,” in the words of the Great Duke 
(Disp., Dec. 13, 1810}, “ to understand the Spaniards exactly !” Made 
mp of contradictions, they dwell in the land of the imexpected, hpays de 
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Vimprdvu^ where exception is the rule ; where accident and the impulse 
of the moment are the moving powers ; a land where men, especially in 
their collective capacitj', act like women and children ; where a sparky a 
^ride, sets the impressionable masses in action, and where no one can 
foresee the commonest events, which bafSe the most rational and well-r 
founded speculations. An explosion may occur at any moment ; nor, 
does any Spaniard ever attempt to^guess beyond la sitiuicion actual^ or to 
foretell what the morrow will bring : that he leaves to the foreigner, 
who does not understand him — accordingly, sufficient for the day is 
the evil Aereof. Paciencia y Imrajar is his motto, and he waits 
patiently to see what next will turn up after another sunrise and shuffie. 
His creed and practice, are “ Kesignation,” the Islam of the Oriental ; 
for this singular people is scarcely yet European ; this Berheria 
Cristiana is at least a neutral ground between the hat and the turban, 
and many still contend that Africa begins at the Pyrenees. 

Be that as it may, Spain, first civilized by the Phoenicians, and long 
possessed by the Moors, has indelibly retained many of the original 
impressions. Test her, therefore, and her natives by an Oriental 
standard, — decypher her by that key, — how analogous will much 
apixiar, that seems strange and repugnant, when compared with Euro* 
pean usages I This land and people of routine and habit are potted for 
antiquarians, for here Pagan, Roman, and Eastern customs, long obsolete 
elsewhere, turn up at every step'in church and house, in cabinet and 
campaign. In this age of practical investigation, the physical features 
of Spain, her mighty mountain ranges and rivers, her wealth above and 
below ground, her vegetation and mines, offer a wide and almost new 
field to our naturalists and men of science. 

Again, to those of a less utilitarian turn, here are those seas which 
reflect the glories of Drake, Blake, and Nelson, and those plains 
that are hallowed by the victories of the Black Prince, Stanhope, 
and Wellington; and what English pilgrim will fail to visit such 
sites, or bo dead to the religio loci which they inspire ? And where 
better than on the sites themselves, can be read the great deeds 
of our soldiers and sailors, their gallantry and good conduct, the 
genius, mercy, and integrity of their •immortal chiefs, which will 
be here faithfiilly yet not boastingly recorded? While every lie 
and libel is circulated on each side of the Pyrenees, is, forsooth, the 
truth to be altogether withheld in pages destined especially for their 
countrymen ? Is their history to be treated as an old almanack, in 
order in false or cowardly delicacy, to curry favour with unprincipled 
vanity writhing under defeat, or with impotent pride resenting benefits 
which imply inferiority ? The mirror that shall truly reflect Spain 
and her things, her glories and shame, must disclose a chequered picture 
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ia which black spots will contrast with bright lights, and the evil 
clash with the good ; sad indeed will bo many a page ; alas ! for the 
works of ages <r0f^iety, science, and fine art, trampled down by the 
Vatodat heel*“<5^f destroyers, foreign and domestic, who have left a dccir- 
footi>rint, a^i||^et the mark of the boast,** which will pain the 
scholar, the artist, and the philanthropist. If, however, such crimes 
<ind culprits come like dark shadoids (for not one tithe of the full 
substance of crime will be set down), it must never be forgotten that 
these verdicts of guilty refer to particular individuals and periods, and 
not to any nation in general or to«all times. And far m4le idoasant 
has been the duty of dwelling on deeds of skill and valour performed 
o^n the x>eninsular arena by native or foreigner, by friend or foe, and of 
pointing out the excellences of this favoured land of Spain, and of 
enlarging on the generous, manly, independent, and picturesque 
People, whose best energies in peace and war have been too often 
depressed by misgovernment in Church and State. 

However it may be the bounden duty of an honest guide to put 
English travellers in possession of the truth as regards many things, 
facts and i)ersons, and thus to guard them against misrepresentations, 
our readers need by no means, on crossing the Channel, blurt out all 
they know of these truths, often the worst of libels. These double- 
edged weapons may be kept undrawn until necessary for self-defence. 
Gratuitously to w'ound a sensitive kindly people, is neither polite or 
friendly in the stranger, who is their guest — who will pass more quietly 
through the land by making things pleasant to the natives, and if 
speech be silver, silence is often gold. 


H£CC studia adolcscentiam agunt, senectutera oblectant, secundas 
res ornant, adversis x>erfugium ac solatium pra?bent ; delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris ; pemoctant nobiscum, perigrinantur, rusticantur.”— 
Cicero, pro Arch. 7, 
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GENEEAL REIIARKS, 


The changes which have taken place in the modes of travelling in Spain, 
since the first publication of this ‘ Handbook/ in consequence of the 
increased facilities of access by steamboats, the introduction of railways in 
seveml parts of the country, and the general improvement which Las taken 
place in roads and inns, have removed many of the difficulties and incoU' 
veniences described by Mr. Ford. A journey to Spain, including a visit to 
all the principal cities of the Peninsula, can now be performed with far 
greater ease and economy than at any former jxjriod ; and as these facilities 
of travel are daily increasing, a much larger number of our countrymen 
will doubtless be induced to avail themselves of the means now open to 
them for seeing one of the most interesting countries in Europe. Mr, Ford’s 
‘ Handbook • retains an undiminished value for all that relates to the history, 
the literature, the antiquities, and arts in Spain ; but some of its topo- 
gra])hical details have been modified by recent improvements ; and the 
mode in which such a journey c<^n best be performed is materially altered. 
I’hus, it is no longer necessary, or even expedient, to perform any con- 
siderable i)ortion of the journey on horseback, though that mode of travelling 
still retains a charm in certain seasons of the year, and for adventurous 
travellers having unlimited time and money at command. Excursions on 
horseback can be made with advantage from the principal towns, but this 
is all that is now requisite. 

The following general remarks are the result of a tour made in the autumn 
of 1800, and they are offered to the public in the hope that they may 
furnish some ])ractical assistance at the present time to persons about to 
undertake a similar journey : — 


1. — Dress and Preparations for Travel. 

Passport — An p]nglishman had better take a F. 0. passport ; but it is 
seldom asked for, and the vise of the Spanish consul is hardly necessary. 

Luggage , — As the transjx)rt of luggage by railways and diligences in 
Sx)ain is extremely expensive, it is of importance to reduce the “ impedi- 
menta ” of the traveller to the smallest practicable compass. 30 kilos 
weight is generally allowed to passengera. 

Ladies^ Dress , — liodics will find it advantageous and agreeable to confine 
themselves to Hack d7'esses, as colours arc not worn in Spain except by 
persons who copy the French fashions in Madrid. In almost all other 
towns, and especially in churches, black alone can be worn without 
attracting attention. A black alpaca dress is the most suitable attire for 
travelling and walking. It is also expedient to relinquish altogether, on 
landing in Spain, everything resembling a French bonnet, and, still more, 
an English lady’s hat, and to adopt at once the veil or mantilla as the only 
covering for the head. Our fair countrywomen will find it a most becoming 
and convenient dress ; and if they wish to avoid being stared at, this is the 
mode of effecting it. 

b2 
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Part^ols , — Parasols arc not commonly carried, as in Spain the universal 
and indispensable /an is made to perform the part of a screen, and every- 
body walks in the **s<mhra,'* the shady side of the street. A white 
umbrella is, however, to be recommended for the sun. 

Spanish Pins . — Most of the appliances of civilized life are now to be 
had in the Spanish inns, at least in the larger towns. They are generally 
clean, and tlie best of them are kept by Frenchmen or Italians. Water 
is everywhere abundant. Indeed the copious use of water is one of the 
characteristics of Spain. But care should be taken not to drink of it too 
freely. 

Insects . — A mosquito-net is necessary, and ciin generally be had. The 
linen is always exquisitely clean, and the practice of the country is to 
whitewash the walls every spring. Hence it is nqt common to be teazed 
with insects ; but the prudent traveller will do well to arm himself with a 
supply of “ rei*sian powder,” which is a sj^ecific against these annoyances. 

Post Offices . — The precautions recommended in Part I., pp. 21, 22, are 
still as necessary as ever. The traveller should b}' all means search the 
tablas for himself, as he can best recognise his own name under some 
unexpected disguise. If he has reason to expect letters, he should not be 
content to search under the initials of his Christian and surnames, and of 
the w^ord Esquire (p. 22). Letters for foreigners are generally put into a 
list a[)art, under the head “ Extrang^ros but, if it is ix)ssible that a letter 
for the traveller may have been ])osted by a correspondent in Spain, he 
should not be content with examining the foreigners’ list. If he leaves a 
letter to follow him, the chances are against its coming to hand. 

Postage to England from any part of Spain 2 reals, prepaid. 

r The Provant / — Precaution on this point is not so often necessary as it 
was when Mr. Ford wrote, but (excej^t on the greatest high roads) it is 
still prudent, when commencing a journey, to make inquiry on the subject, 
and be on the safe side. Making up the traveller’s little packet of pro- 
vision is a familiar process at every decent house of entertainment. If you 
fall in with chance fellow-travellers, natives of the country, you may 
expect that they will have their stores, and hospitably (in good earnest) 
offer part to their neighbours, and you will of course wish to have the 
power of exchanging such civilities. Scenes of this kind of good fellow- 
ship, which occur so often in the romances (see a good instance in ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ Part II., c. 54), are not quite out of date yet in the real life of 
Bpam. 

If you are in the wilds, your guide, if he knows his duty^, will be always 
on the alert to catch up and stow away any article of provision (a chicken, 
fish, a rabbit, &c. &c.) when opix)rtunity offers.# Wherever you go, it will 
jbe wise to have with you a flask of good brandy (do not reckon upon meet- 
ing with this in Spain) and a store of tea from England. Add to this a 
small liieial teapot ; it will often be useful, and the Alforjas will take any- 
thing. It is also convenient to have a luncheon-basket, containing a bottle 
nf wine, with glasses, and a sandwich-case, as the day’s fast is sometimes 
h long one, and the supply of food not always abundant. 
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Wine , — The red wine commonly served in Southern Spain is ‘‘ Val de> 
Pefias,** which has a taste of the skin not at first agreeable ; but the wine 
is sound and wholesome. 

Cookery , — The use of garlic in cookery would seem, at least in hotels, 
to have abated, and in general the cookery is savoury and. palatable. 

Money , — The gold and silver coinage of Spain has of late been extremely 
improved. The gold pieces of 100 reaU^ called Isabellinos, are handsome 
and convenient. They are worth in round numbers an English guinea. 
The half-dollar pieces (silver) of 10 reals are also very convenient. It is 
desirable now to avoid taking French five-franc pieces (called in Spain 
Napoleones), as they i)ass for 19 reals. French gold does not pass without 
loss. The paper-money of the Bank of Spain at Madrid, and of the brOTch 
banks of Cadiz, Seville, &c., is convenient, as long as the traveller remains 
in the same place ; but it cannot be circulated without loss in other towns. 


II. — Steam Communication with the Coast of Spain. 


England to Spain direct^ via Qihraltar , — The most direct steam com- 
munication from England to Spain is to Gibraltar, as the Peninsular and 
Oriental boats no longer touch at Cadiz. The voyage to Gibraltar, from 
Southampton, by the Alexandrian boats, may be made in about six days. 

Via Lisbon , — The voyage from Southampton to Vigo and Lisbon may be 
iriade in five days by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, or by the boats of 
he Royal Mail Company, which touch at Lisbon on their way to Rio Janeiro. 
From Lisbon the traveller may proceed by the boats of the Compagnie St. 
Nazaire (which are small, but safe and well appointed), three times a 
month, to Cadiz and Malaga. The land-journey from Lisbon to Madrid is 
long, fatiguing, and uninteresting. 

Marseilles to Spanish Ports , — The most expeditious and commodious 
mode of reaching Spain at the present time is by way of Marseilles. The 
boats of the Lopez line leave that port every Tuesday, and touch at 
Barcelona, Alicante, and Malaga ; the passage to Barcelona being about 18 
hours. The boats of the Messageries Imp^riales (French), carrying the mails 
to Oran, leave Marseilles every Wednesday, after the arrival of the mail 
from Paris. A short time, however, is requisite in Marseilles for the for- 
malities of embarkation, which are gone through without trouble oi* 
expense by the officers of the steamboat companies. These boats touch at 
Valencia, which they reach in about 36 houra. A traveller leaving London 
on Monday evening for Paris, and proceeding the next morning by the day 
train to Marseilles, may take the boat for Valencia on Wednesday evening^ 
reach Valencia on Friday |^iorning, and be in Madiid on Saturday. The 
cost of this journey is about 12Z. to Valencia and 152, to Madrid (first: 
class). The Spanish boats and French commercial boats (on alternate 
Tuesdays) are, however, cheaper than the Messageries Imp^riales. 

Travellers landing at Barcelona, and wishing to continue their voyage 
along the coast, will find steamers starting every three or four days for 
Valencia, Alicante, Malaga, Gibraltar, and Cadiz ; and in fine weather, 
nothing can be more delightful than such a coasting voyage. 
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Oustam-houses , — The custom-house authorities, and the local custom- 
houses, are still a great annoyance in Spain. They infest: not only every 
port and landing-place, but every railway station, and the gate of every 
town. Even between Cadiz and Port St. Mary’s luggage is examined. 
A jpeseta, judiciously administered, will, however, diminish this incon- 
venience. 

Porterage , — Porterage is also one of the traveller’s troubles in Spain. 
Wheelbarrows are unknown, and trucks only coming into use, and are held 
to 1^ inconsistent with the dignity of the Spanish character. Everything 
is therefore to be carried from the landing-place or the ^station on men’s 
heads, unless a carriage can be procured, which it often cannot bo. The 
hl|^es for porterage are excessive. Each porter will take about 1 cwt. of 
luggage, and two or three dollars, ^r even more, "are demanded for the 
trwsport of luggage which would cost in London or Paris half-a-crown. 
At Madrid and Cadiz especially this should be looked to, and a bargain 
made, if possible, beforehand. 

BtUl Fights , — ^The earliest begin at Seville and Madrid on Easter Sunday, 
and occur every Sunday in those cities till late in the summer, when they 
b^n all over Spain. The best places to see them arc Seville, Valencia, or 
Algeciras* Cucharez is now the best Spada in Spain. 


III. — Railways in Spain. 

The author of the * Handbook’ has pointed out with his accustomed 
vivacity the difficulties which were likely to check, and even defeat, the 
attempt to construct railways in Spain (p. 740). The configuration of the 
Peninsula, intersected by huge sierras running east and west, offers a series 
pf natural obstacles, especially to lines limning north and south. The want 
of capital, of confidence, and of engineering skill (for, of all the nations in 
Europe, the Spaniards are the most devoid of ingenuity), are other obstacles 
^ at least equal magnitude. But in spite of all these objections, the fact 
is, that an extensive system of railways is actually being constructed in 
Spain, chiefly by French and English capitalists and engineers — that several 
^ndred miles of railway are already 0 {)en and in full activity, connecting 
Madrid with the important ports of Alicante and Valencia, and also uniting 
Cordova and Seville to the |x)rt of Cadiz — and that every year will add a 
considerable instalment to the railway facilities for travelling in S|)ain. In 
Q 0 coimtry are railways more needed by the tourist. A large portion of 
the interior of the kingdom is totally devoid of picturesque beauty. 
Nothing can exceed the arid monotony of La Mancha, of Estremadura, of 
Murcia, and of great part of the Castiles. In fact, until the traveller reaches 
the mountains, where of course the lines arq interrupted, the faster he 
^ travel the ^tter. 

’ We shall therefore proceed to give our readers a brief sketch of the prin- 
npal lines of railway projected, or in process of execution, in Spain, adding 
^ what extent they are available at the present time. 
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NOETHEBN LINES. 

Two great lines will connect Madrid with the northern frontier of the 
Pyrenees; the one passing through Avila, Valladolid, Burgos, Yittoria, 
to Irun, whence it will join the French lines at Bayonne ; the other pro* 
ceeding by Saragossa and Lerida to Barcelona, whence it will be prolonged 
to Perpignan. 


MADRID TO BAYONNE. 

^ The first of those roads will be 625 
kilometres in length, and will doubt- 
less form eventually the principal 
line of communication between Ma- 
drid and Northern Europe. At pre- 
sent the only portions of the line open 
for travellers are those between the 
frontier and Yittoria, and between 
Biu^gos and YalladoUd and San Ohi- 
drian, 135 En^. m., and from Madrid 
to the Escurial and to Avila. The 
line is still so broken and incomplete 
that it cannot be recommended to 
travellers, especially as difficulty is 
frequently found in obtaining pl^es 
in the public conveyances from the 
termini. 

In June, 1862, an English traveller 
proceeded thus to Bayonne from Ma- 
drid : — ^To Jadraque by rail in 3 hours ; 
thence by diligence to Tudela, 17 hrs ; 
a special train thence to Pamplona; 
diligence thence to Bayonne. The 
Douane at Behobia is striot. Salaman- 
ca’s diligences are the best on this line^ 

Bayonne. Hotels: St. Etienne; 
comfortable ; St. Martin, perhaps 
better. 

From Bayonne to Burgos is 24 hours 
of diligence, but part of the railway 
between Irun and Yittoria is open. 

San Sebastian. Fonda de St. Isa- 
bel — strongly recommended. JETdtel 
L^/2tte-~dirty and disagreeable. 

Bubgos. Parador de lasDiligeneias ; 
—del Norte y Mediodia, good. (The 
office of the diligences, DeA:ing this 
name, is &e neatest coach eetablish- 
ment at Madrid.) The Paiiador is 
very good, and the coach-office of 
the Norte &o. diligences is under the 
same roof (1859). 

Do not be persuaded that the rem- 
nant of an evening will be miongh fbr 


Burgos. The cathedral and diy, and 
the convents of Mirafiores ana Las 
Huelgas, are well worth a day at least 
and tile (so-call4d) Michael Angelo 
(p. 846) deserves to be looked at in 
good light and at leisure. 

VALLADOLID TO SANTANDER. 

Railway from Valladolid to Alar del 
Bey, 78 Ene. m. ; 2 trains daily. B%|1 
from Alar dm Bey to Beinosa. Beinosa 
to Santander, see Part II., p. 857. 
Fonda de Paris at Valladolid — ^bad. 

BaUwdy, Santander to Baroena. * 

PERPIGNAN TO BARCELONA. 

Diligence twice a day from Perpig- 
nan to Girona in 9 or 10 hours — very 
tedious. 1 hr. delay at Spanish cus- 
tom house, winch shuts at 5 p.m. 

A railway is projected, but not ^et 
made, from Peipignan to the fronner 
of Prance (31 kilos.) hy the valley 
of the Tech. The traveller takes the 
Spanish diligence at Figueras, whuffi 
conveys him vi& Glerona to Tordera 
and S^palme. From Derona to Bar- , 
oelona the railroad is own : 41 Eng. 
m. ; 3 trains daily in 2^ ins. 

BARCELONA TO SARAGOSSA, BY LERIDA. 

This railroad is open by Manresa 
and Lerida (226 id*)* ^ train 

daily in 12 hours. Public carriages 
run in connexion with the tranuu ^ 
The distances not yet laid down are 
considerable, and in Spain there is no 
other resource but the diligence, in- 
which places are not alwra to be had. 

Private posting is difficult, expen- 
sive, and rarely resorted to except liw . 
the royal family ; and the old cooks fr > 
out of date, or enormously dear and ^; 
dow. No dependence can be {dacddf 
on any ^e of public carriages in Spates 
even when Mvertised, except upon 
the principal roads. Eye-roads should 
be avoided. 
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RAILWAYS. POINTS OF INTEREST. 


BARCELONA TO HOSTALRICH. 

A railway of 41 m. is open. 

BARCELONA TO MATORELL. 
|IARA<K)SSA to PAMPLONA, BV TUDELA. 

2 trains daily in 5 hours. 

MADRID TO ALICANTE AND VALENCIA. 

The best line of railroad at present 
opened in Spain is tliat which con- 
nects the great Mediterranean ports 
of Valencia and Alicante with Ma- 
di|d. The line is finished and well 
•seized, though the trains do not travel 
with much rapidity. The distance 
from Madrid to Alicante is 282 Eng. 
m. : the time about 15 hours. To Va- 
lencia the line branches oif at Al- 
B^ansa, and the time is about 16 
hours. This circumstance renders it 
expedient, at the present time, to make 
Aucante or Valencia the point at 
wliich you enter Spain. There is a 
short branch on this line from Aran- 
juez to Toledo. The branch to the 
S.W. also forks off at Alcazar, whence 
the traveller m^ proceed by rail to 
Manzanares or Ciudad Reale, thence 
by road to Val de Pefias, about four 
hours from the. g^mt pass of the Sierra 
Morena, which is the principal line 
of communieattoh to Bailen, and from 
thence to Granada on the one hand,and 
to Cordova and Seville on the other. 

. Should the traveller not contem- 
’plate a visit to . Madrid, but only to 
Andalusia, he should stop at Alcazar 


on his way from Valencia, take the 
down-train to Manzanares, and so on 
by the diligence. 

Works are in progress to connect 
I this pfiint on the central railroad of 
the S. with the line of Andalusia : 
but at present there is a break of 
about 24 hours’ diligence-travelling 
between Val do Peflas and Cordova. 
To Granada the road by land is 
somewhat longer. The passage of the 
Sierra Morena is full of interest and 
beauty. 

CADIZ TO SEVILLE. 

Tlie Andalusian Railroad is open 
from Oa<liz to Seville (95 Eng. m. ; 
trains in 5 hrs.) ; tlie terminus is on 
the quay, close to the steamer’s land- 
ing-place. Travellers may cross the 
harbour in a steamer to Port St.Mary’s, 
where there is an excellent inn (Vista 
Alegre), and join the railway there. 

The steamboats from Seville to 
Cadiz have ceased to ply for passen- 
gers, but they go to San Lucar. 

SEVILLE TO CORDOVA. 

Another railway line is open from 
Seville to Cordova (80 Eng. m. ; trains 
in 5 hrs.), the stations being on oppo- 
site sides of the town of Seville ; but 
this matters the less as few travellers 
desire to pass through Seville without 
making a halt there. The utmost fa- 
cility, therefore, now exists for visiting 
the whole valley of thb Guadalquivir 
and Guadalcte. 


IV. — Principal Points op Interest accessibi^e in a Tour of 
Two Months in the South of Spain. 


Assuming that many of our country- 
men will toke advantage of the in- 
creased opportunities for visiting Spain 
which we have just described, al- 
though they fnay be unable to devote 
to it the time and money requisite for 
a journey on horseback, we shall 
Iti^y touch on the leading features 
'i/f such a tour, which may easily em- 
brace everything most worthy seeing 
ill central and southern Spain— <-the 
inbst interesting parts of the country. 

^ We ha^ already observed that, sup- 
posing tl^ traveller, to start from 
Marseilles, he may without difficulty 


touch at Barcelona; or, if he enters 
Spain by the Perpignan and Tordeia 
road to ]Be.rcelona, he may proceed 
from thence by the next packet to 
Valencia. This would in either case 
avoid a tedious and fiitiguing dili- 
gence journey to Madrid. 

Barcelona to Tarragona (one 
of the most interesting places in 
Spain) there is a small steamer two 
or three days in the week — voyage 
about 5 h. A very good inn at Tarra- 
gona (Fonda de las Cuatro Kaoiones, in 
the Rambla), kept by Tyrolese. 

Bdilwag — Tarragona to Reuss. 
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Chance shipping may be had from 
Tarragona to Valencia, but the berths 
very likely to be occupied from Mar- 
seilles or Barcelona. A steamer goes 
from Tarragona to Tortosa up the 
Bbro, and there the diligence can be 
taken to Valencia. 

Baredona, Inns : Guatro Naciones ; 
del Oriente. Silk-works at end of the 
town (Escudor’s) well worth visiting. 
La Espafia Industrial, a factory on tlie 
English plan, employing between 1300 
and 1400 hands, for cotton-spinning 
and calico-printing. It is carried on 
by a Spanish company ; the work- 
people are mostly Spanish; the ma- 
nagement and macliinery English. 

Diligence to Valencia in 40 houi*s. 
The Correo or mail takes 36 to 38. 

Valencia is unquestionably one of 
the most interesting cities of Spain. 
In addition to the high merit of iis 
school of art and of its public build- 
ings, which are sufficiently and accu- 
rately described in the *Han<lbook,’ 
the following points deserve attention. 

On landing at the Grao or port, 
about 2 m. from the city, the travel- 
ler should at once secure a tartana, 
or covered cart without springs, wliich 
is the only vehicle of the country, to 
convey himself and luggage to Valen- 
cia. There is a railroad, but it is not 
worth while to take it for so short a 
distance. 

Hotels . — The C/d, near the Cathe- 
dral, very good. The Fonda de 
Paris, in the Calle del Mar, kept by 
a worthy Frenchman who was formerly 
one of Queen Isabella's cooks.^ 

Valencia is well provided with 
shops, better in some respects tlian 
any other Spanish provincial town. 
Large quantities of fans are manu- 
factured here ; the best depot for them 
is at Calomina*s, Calle de Zaragoza, 
Ko. 29. Calomina is thesfirst fan- 
maker ih Spain, and has also shops in 
Madrid (8, Atocha), Seville (Sieipes, 
82), and Cadiz (Ancha, 13). Old mns 
are not easily procurable in Spain at a 
moderate price, aiid many of those 
commonly sold are French. The 
fhmous black silk of Valencia is still 


I to be obtained, but it may be suspected 
tliat it is, in point of fact, manu&u> 
tured in Lyons. The organs in many 
of the great cathedrals are magnifi- 
cent. At Valencia, for example, in the 
Church of . the Corpus Christi. (a col- 
legiate establishment), the music is 
worth attention. 

The Botanic Garden of Valencia- is r 
y interesting, and the northern 
traveller will be struck by the magni- 
ficent growth of plants and trees in 
the open air, which attest the mild- 
ness of the climate. The date-pahn 
fiourishes. The Norfolk Island Pine 
{Arattcaria excelsa) may be seen grow- 
ing in great beauty at M. EtlingeVs 
garden near the town ; daturas, big- 
nonifis, parkinsonias, and other greeh- 
house plants flourish with the greatest 
luxiu-iance. The garden is under the 
direction of M. Boubilhird, an emi- 
nent Frenc h horticulturist. The same 
gentleman has a geranium farm near 
the city, where he manu&ctures scents 
and essences for the Paris perfumers. 

Several excursions should bo made * 
from Valencia. One to Murviedro 
(Saguntum) is a ride of 12 m., best 
done on horseback, though there is a 
carriage-road (Handbook, p. 383). To* 
the soutli, on the Madrid railway, 
lies Xativa, surrounded by the Hueri^ 
a district of extraordinary luxuriance 
and fertility, admirably cultivated. 
Xativa and the neighbourhood well 
deserve a day, and on the lines of rail 
pleasure ^rdens have sprung up, much 
frequented by the Valencians. The 
Parador at Nlativa is a very fair inn. 
Denia and Albufera may also be visited 
with interest. The campaigns of 
Suchet, in Napier s * Peninsular War,* 
should be read here. 

The Plaza do Toros (bull-ring) 
of Valencia, flnished in 1860, is, per^. 
haps, the flnest in Spain. It is ^ 
to hold 20^000. people, and the tra- 
veller whose cunosity leads him to be. 
mesent at. one of these celebrated 
Bull Fiestas may think himself for- 
tunate if he encounters that entertain- 
ment at Valencia. The most popular 
euadrilla of Toreros, with the leading 
swords of the day, avail themselves of 
the railroads to give more frequent 
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{>^ormances in the provinces, with' 
dnt forfeiting their engagements at 
the Court. 

Alicante to Elche. — ^By tartana, 3 
tor 4 hours. Carriage hire there and 
hiack about 4 duros. Posada de Tadeo 
at Elche very tolerable : much fre- 
quented in summer. Gk> into one of 
Ime date 'gardens, and see a boy climb 
the stem of a palm ; they wiu do it 
gladly for two or three reals. 

Elche is on the high road from 

icante' to Murcia, a journey per- 
yblied easily within the day by the 
con^. The country and costumes 
on this journey are more oriental than 
about Valencia, and the palm scenery 
at Callosa more truly picturesque than 
at Elche. Murcia full of interest and 
beauty : aeveral diligences in the day 
from thence to Cartagena (1859). 

You may go from Murcia to Ali- 
oante by a hired tartana in two days, 
keeping at Orihuela not uncomfort- 
ably, but tartana is very uneasy tra- 
velluig. The scenery is picturesque. 

4JlAcanie . — Jnns .* Fonda de Bcmo, 
gockl. Fonda Vapor, a large build- 
ing on the quay, close to the Post. 

Madrid. — From Valencia it may 
be assumed that the traveller will be 
tempted by the railway*" to proceed at 
oppe to Madrid, where the magnifi- 
fteent gallery of pictures is of itself a 
sufficient inducement and reward for 
a joumev to Spain. But if he intend 
eventually to leave the country by one 
df the northern routes, it may save 
time to take Madrid at a later part of 
Ibe tour. 

The hotels of Madrid were long a 
Ctanding reproach to that capital, but 
they are now very much improved. 
'Pie Fonda de Inglaterra, 14, Calle 
a4 Torija, just opposite the British 
lisgation, occupies the palace formerly 
iidiSbHed by the Grand Inquisitor. 
^ is a Rrst-class hotel, and probably 
^ best for families. It is near the 
Palace, but fax from the Gallery, the 
Prado, and the more animated parts 
uftiiecityi 

* Vatencfar to Almanai Jonction is 92 Eng, 
.nulh Atboun. 


More conveniently situated are II. 
dee Princes^ new, 18C2 ; and Fonda de 
loe Emhajcidore8f in the Calle de la 
Vittoria ; the table-d’hute is excellent, 
the rooms well furnished, the prices 
moderate ; — Peninsularee, in tlie Calle 
de Alcala. In all the hotels of 
the chief towns in Spain, the practice 
is to pay from 40 to 50 reals a day per 
head (Ts. 6d. to 10s.), according to the 
apartment occupied ; and this sum in- 
cludes breakfast a discretion, lodnn] 
and dinner at table-d’hOte at 6 o*cT 
Travellers will find it best to conform 
to the usages of the country in respect 
to their meals. In Madrid, and all 
the other towns of importance, valets^ 
de-place, or local servants, can be hired, 
speaking Frencl^ Italian, or English. 
With meir assistance persons not 
speaking Spanish will meet with no 
serious difficulties in that respect. 

Observe that there is a Fonda In- 
glesa or Hotel Ingles, to which per- 
sons looking for the ** Inglaterra'* are 
sometimes misdirected. Divine ser- 
vice is now performed at the Em- 
bassy by an English clergyman at 11 
and 5 on Sundays. 

Mariano de Beica, a first-rate 
courier-servant, of scrupulous lumestp 
and devotion to his duties, to be heard 
of at the Fonda de Inglaterra, or at 
the Hotel St. Etienne, or ^ Bue 
d'Espagne. • 

There are excellent photographs 
of Spanish scenery ana antiquities 
published at Madrid by an Englii^ 
artist, Mr. Clifford, 18, Calle de las 
Infimtas. 

Excursions may now be made by rail 
from Madrid to Toledo and back in 
the day, but it is ihr better to take two 
or three days, as few places deserve a 
careful visit more than Toledo ; and, 
as it is necessary to do the whole on 
foot or on donkeys, the streets not 
admitting^ any sort of carriage, the 
excursion is too much for a single 
day. The palace and gardens of 
Aranjuez, from which place the rail- 
way to Toledo branches oS, may be 
seen at the same time. 
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Toledo. Fonda de Lino appa- 
rently the best hotel, and central, 
but much run upon since the opening 
uf a railway from Madrid, and not 
verv commendable, but you may eat 
and sleep there without disgust. 
There is also tolerable accommodation 
at the Fonda de loe Caballeros, 

Bomualdo Cabezas, an excellent 
valet-de-place, speaking French; to 
be heard of at the Lino, and generally 
well known. A cicerone at Toledo is 
almost indispensable. 

Hire a carriage (omnibus costs 4 
duros ) and drive round the exterior of 
the^town; a beautiful excursion of 
3 hrs., especially if you finish it about 
sunset. At the Fabrica de las Armas, 
1 m. out of Toledo, you may buy one 
of the elastic swords mentioned at p. 
797, but probably will not find it ready 
made. They will send it to Madrid 
for you. 


MADRID TO THE KSGORIAL AND AVILA. 

The Northern Bail way being opened 
to the Fscorial, tliat excursion may 
also be made in one day. 31 m. ; 3 
or 4 trains daily, 2 hours. The same 
excursion may be extended with ad- 
vantage to Segovia, but Segovia lies 
at a considerable distance from the 
line of railway by Avila. 

Avila is one of the most curious 
towns in Spain : a diligence journey 
of about 12 hrs. (night). Fonda San 
Vicente, just outside the gates, a very 
fair country inti, much preferable, 
sdemingly, to the Parador, in the 
town, where the diligence stops. 

Lose no time in getting permission 
(and the keys) to see the suppressed 
convent of San Tomas ; you may 
meet with delays, and it is an object 
of first-rate interest {see Part 11., p. 
747). You may take the Escorial m 
your way back to Madrid. Biligence 
from Avila to Guadarrama arrives 
time enough for sleeping (joumev from 
7 in the evening to about 1 m the 
morning), but it would be best to write 
for a bed beforehand. Accommoda- 
tion at the Parador very good for a 
country place. 


Horses may be had at Guadarrama 
to go to ihe Escorial, a short two 
leagues and a pretty ride. 

EscxiRiAL. Inn : the Fonda de Mi* 
randa ; hardly even second-rate in its 
style, but not imcomfortable quarters. 
A smaller inn opposite. Except the 
chapel there is not much worth seeing 
in the Escorial — numerou8|Bmall rooms 
with good tapestry, and 3 fitted up 
with marquetrie. 

You may go the round of the sights^ 
and dine at Madrid pn tlie second day ; 
but it is much better to take one more. 
If possible, be here on a moonlight, 
night. By day, the . terraces (p. 7SB), 
always open (except from 1 till 3), are 
a magnificent and delightful walk in 
fair weather. Should tune not permit 
of seeing everything, the Casa de 
Abajo may be loft out without much 
regret. The Casa de Avriba (p. 763)r 
i hr*s. walk from the hotel (carriage 
road), commands one of the most pio- 
ture^ue views of the monastery. 

The Silla del Bey is worth visiting, 
if only for the pretty forest scenery 'by 
the way ; but 2 hrs. at least should be 
allowed for it. 

From tlie Escorial to Segovia you 
may go on horseback. The distance 
is oi&rently stated in Fart IL, p. 749^' 
Btes. 100 and 101 ; but it is at least 
10 leagues. 

At Segovia, the Fonda del Ag^uila 
is excellent, and charges moderate; 
French cook. 

Get an official permission to enter 
the curious Bound Church of Ver^ 
Cruz and the Parral, and to walk on 
the top of the Aqueduct. All these 
are under the Government lock. 

From Segovia you may go to Val- 
ladolid, crossing the coimtry on hor^ 
back or in a small carriage to Fondii 
San Bafael, a great cmriers’ inn, not 
desirable, apparently, for a sleeping^ 
place, where you catoh the diligence 
(have your place secured at Madrid), 
and, leaving the Fonda about 2 p.m<, 
arrive at Valladolid between 4 and 5 
the next mohiing. ' Itins: Parador d% 
las Diligencias, good ; — Sieglo. 

To Burgos, a •railway opeiL Yall^ 
dolid is a great.oentre of traffic. 
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From Valladolid, an easy morning 
exonrsion to Simancas and back. But 
if you wish to inspect any archives of 
first-rate interest (see Part II., p. 565), 
you had better go provided with a 
special introduction. 

Madbio to Granada and Cordova. 

H the object of the traveller ho to 
visit the south of Spain, he will quit 
Madrid by the same railroad whicli 
conveyed him thither from Valencia, 
S^a proceed as fiir as Alcazar (148 
^08.); thence taking the ramal, or 
branch line of Ciudad Heal, he will 
.proceed to Manzanares, memorable 
mr the scene of Don Quixote's knight- 
hood, and to Val de Pe5as, to which 
place the railway has just been opened. 

At this point the diligences for the 
south, before referred to, join the mil- 
road. There is accommodation at the 
railway station for travellers who wish 
to break the journey, but in that case 
it is necessary to toke places in the 
diligence beforehand at Madrid, to 
ensure the possibility of continuing it. 

The two lines of public carriages, 
numing to Granada on the one hand, 
and to Cordova on the other, follow 
the same route acroaa the Sierra Mo- 
rena as &r as BaUen. At Bailen they 
diverge, the road to Granada pass- 
ing &rough Jaen ; that to Coidova 
fhrottfh Andujar, and down the val- 
ley ofthe Guadalq^uivir. 

There is no camage-road from Cor- 
dova to Granada. Travellers must 
either send round their baggage and 
ride across, an undertaking of three 
days, with indifferent accommodation, 
or else th'e^ must return to Bailen, the 
point of junction of the two liigh 
roads. 

A more complete tour may be made 
by proceedmg at once from Granada 
to Malaga (2 days' ride by Alhama, or 
l8 hours' diligence by I^j^O j thence 
by sea er on horseback to Gibraltar ; 
from Gibraltar to Cadiz, Seville, Cor- 
dova, and so back to Madrid. 

Cfranada unquestionably combine 
more than any other place in Spain 
tile charm of beautifrii scenery, a de- 
lightftil climate, historical associations 


I of the most romantic character, sub- 
! jects of every kind for the pencil of 
the artist, pleasing excursions, and the 
conveniences of life. 

The Fonda de la Alameda is an ex- 
cellent hotel, with spacious apartments 
and a meagre table-d’hotc. Fonda Vit- 
toriay quieter for ladies, 18 ‘i 2 . Pro- 
visions of every kind are abundant, 
even fresh fish being brought every 
morning from the sea-coast at Motril, 
by the muleteers, across the mountains. 
Travellers who prefer a more rural 
mode of life will find accommochition 
at the Fonda de loa Siete Suelos, on 
the Alhambra itself, and immediately 
under one of the niinetl towers of the 
great palace which lx)re tlmt name ; 
rooms clean. Opposite to it is the 
Fonda de Ortiz, also recommended. 
The much renowned sweet ham of 
Alpujara should by all means be eaten 
here. 

The strictures introduced into the 
* Handbook* as to the state of the Al- 
hambra are now inapplicable. The 
beautiful walks up the **Ke<l Cliff,’* 
under the white elms presented to 
Granada by the great Duke of Well- 
ington, have been enlarged, and are 
well kept; in fact, they form a pro- 
menade of matchless beauty. Neither 
beggaro, nor convicts, nor filth are to 
be seen ; everything, on the contrary, 
is neat and in good order. 

In the interior of the palace all un- 
seemly incumbrances have been re- 
movea, and repairs, which are now 
executed in very good taste, being 
exact reproductions of the original, 
are steadily going on at the expense 
of the Queen. I&ny of the plates of 
Tarkhitdi, which liad become dilapi- 
dated or destroyed by whitewash, 
have been removed and re-cast in the 
same jmttems. The marquetry ceil- 
ings, lattice-work, and doors of chest- 
nut wood, all of which had ^eatly 
suffered^^ve been to a considerable 
extent renewed. Even the roofs of the 

f alleries surrounding the Court of 
ions have been restored in coloured 
tiles. The works are carried on imder 
the direction of Don Raphael Contre- 
ras, ** Bestaurador del Palacio Beal de 
la. Alhambra,** who resides in the 
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Oalle Gonzales^ and whose studio 
well deserves a visit. He has not 
only reproduced with complete accu- 
racy the patterns and impressions of 
the palace in ^every part, but he has 
reduced the whole decorated surface 
of the buildings on the scale of -jl^th 
(an inch to a foot), so that the whole 
may be procured in a portable form. 

In a private house on the right bank 
of the Darro, in the Oarrero del 
Darro, opposite the Church of Santa 
Anna, the Empress Eugenie of France 
was born. Her imcle, the Count 
Montijo, was Captain-General of Gra- 
nada for many years; and here her 
father, Count Teba, who was an Afran- 
cesado during the reign of Joseph 
Buonaparte, lived in retirement with 
his brother at the time of her birth. 
The house is now occupied by a 
Mexican • nobleman. 

Since the suppression of the mo- 
nasteries, the Church of the Certuja 
may be visited in greater detail than 
formerly, when its gates were closed 
by the sterrw order of St. Bruno (see 
* Hand1x)ok,’ p. 324). The church, 
cloisters, and refectory of the monas- 
tery remain. Observe the exquisite 
doors and furniture of the choir and 
sa^istia of ebony and tortoise-shell, 
inmid with mo|her-of>pcnrl and silver. 

The best general view of Granada 
is from the Hcrmihige of San Miguel, 
a height to the east of the city, whence 
the traveller may return by tlie Gi- 
tanos' quarter. 

The Ca$a deMmeda no longer exists. 

Malaga. — For a winter residence 
for invalids Malaga has long been the 
most frequented spot on the coast of 
Spain, and its climate is undoubtedly 
delicious. The Hotel de la Alameda, 
adjoining the diligence office, is a large 
well-appointed house, where apart- 
ments may be had on moderate terms. 
The Hotel del Oriente, also on Hie Ala- 
meda, is however in some respects to be 
preferred. The Hotd Victoria is also 
recommended. An excellent suite of 
himished apartments may sometimes 
be hired in the house of the British 
Consul. Malaga has the advantage 
of an English chapel, and the less 


cheerful privilege of a Protestant 
cemetery, a thing still rare in Spain. 

Nevertheless it may be doubted 
whether Malaga has any great advan- 
tage over Valencia in point of climate, 
and in all other respects Valencia is 
preferable. The latter city is far more 
considerable, less exclusively com- 
mercial, and the environs far more 
pleasing. Fr. de Maya is an intelli-' 
gent bookseller, and speaks English. 

The route from Malaga to Gibraltar is 
described in the * Handbook * (Bte. 24), 
but there is almost daily communica- 
tion by steamers, and the passage is 
generally made in 8 or 9 hours. 

The voyage from Malaga to Cad.iz, 
without touching at Gibraltar, is about 
15 hours. Cadiz to Gibraltar, touching 
a t Zariik and Algeciras, 9 hours. 

Cadiz is the point, on the western 
coast of Spain, from which the cities of 
Andalusia may be most easily visited, 
as it is connected by railroad with 
Seville, Xerez, and Cordova, and there 
are carriages from Port St. Mary’s to 
San Lucar. 

The traveller who lands on the quay 
in front of the water-gate of dadiz 
will find porters to convey his luggage 
to the hotels, but few or no wheel-car- 
riages, as they scarcely exist in the 
city. He will, consequently probably 
have to walk about a mile to" the extre- . 
mity of the tongue of sand on which 
Camz stands. Luggage is examined at 
the city gate every time it is brought 
in, and the search is strict, especially 
for tobacco. 

The Hotel de Cadiz, on the Plaza 
San Antonio, is considered the host, 
and the table-d'h6te is good, but the 
apartments are scantily furnished. 
Fonda de Paris, good, clean ; insist 
on mosquito-nets, and make a bar^n. 
Fonda ae las Cuairo Nadones, Calle de 
Camino, well s^ken of. Hoteil Blanco. 

The mats of Cadiz well deserve at- 
tention ; they are made with great 
skill and taste, and are superior to "any 
other matting in Spain. 

The Protestant Cemetery, situated 
about a mile outside the land-gate, is 
interesting. Not a fewiof our coun- 
trymen, some of them men of energy 
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fOid genius, are laid on this narrow 
longne of sand between the ocean and 
the hay. 

Bat liiere is little to detain the tra« 
VK^Uer in Cadiz after he has beheld 
tti6 enohanting spectacle of its white 
towers rising from the waves. The 
interior of the town is to the last de- 
gree monotonous, and it has no re- 
sources but a good club-house and a 
theatre. The Alameda along the sea- 
wall to the west has recently been 
planted and extended. 

Port St. Mary's, on the opposite side 
of tlie bay, is &r more pleasing, and it 
is a convenient arrangement to pro- 
ceed at once by the steamer to that 
^ace if the tide suits, and make the 
Puerto, rather than Cadiz, the travel- 


ler's head-quarters. 

At the Puerto, the Hotel Vista AU 
Idpre is in all respects excellent. Ex- 
cursions may with ease be made by rail- 
road and stammer to Cadiz, to Xerez, to 
Trocadero, the dockyard at Caraccas, 
and San Lucar. In summer Port St. 
Mary’s is renowned for its bull-fights, 
tiiere being no Plaza de Toros at Cadiz 
its^. The country houses in the 
n^l^bourhood of the Puerto ore pretty, 
and it lies in the very centre of the 
idierry trade, where amontillado of 
the purest quality may be drunk with- 
out stint from the butt. The water of 
Cadiz is detestable, being kept in 
bMpkft only ; that of the Puerto is good, 
and, indeed, is exported in large quan- 
titkis for the use of Cadiz. 

It may here be observed, however, 
that Agua, always an inviting thing 
in Spain, often produces unpleasant 
relaxing effects ; and that the traveller 
will do well to be on his g^oard, and to 
have a vial of laudanum in his port- 
manteau. 


Cadi* to SemUe . — The direct railroad 
la now finidied from Cadiz to Seville, 
but Port St. Mary's is also a convenient 
point of'departure. A viaduct is car- 
ried over the Ingoons, where salt is 
made, which may be seen piled up in 
pyramids, to Port St. MaryV 
Xisfur Slat; Is only 20 min. by train 
from Port St. Maly’s, and it is ezpe- 
dtoht to make a septate excoiaion to 


this place, which well deserves a visit. 
(Handbook, Rte. 4.) 

The Andalusian Bly. from the "Baj 
of Cadiz runs across a plain of prodi- 
gious extent, the greater part of it 
being uncultivated. Population is ex- 
tremely sparse, and the towns incon- 
siderable. There is probably no line 
of rly. in Europe of equal extent (un- 
less it be in Russia) which has cost so 
little labour in construction, and so 
little displacement of rural property. 

The distance from the rly. terminus 
at Cadiz to Seville is 94 Eng. m., and 
the whole journey from Camz is per- 
formed in about 5 hrs. The fare (1st 
class) is 54 reals. 

Seville . — No place in Southern Spain 
is so attractive as Seville for a length- 
ened sojourn, but the country about it 
is fiat, with the exception of the ridge 
of low hills forming the valley of the 
Guadalquivir. The climate is too hot 
in summer, and for colder in winter 
than places nearer to the coast ; but 
in spring and autumn it is delightful. 

The hotels in Seville are among the 
b^t in Spain. The Fonda de Londres, 
in the Plaza Nueva, kept by a Pied- 
montese, is perhaps the best. The 
Fonda de Madrid, also good ; and the 
Fonda de Paris. Gooq carriages can 
be hired here by the day or hour 
at a moderate price. A French valet- 
de-place, nam^ Alphonse — , may be 
heard of at the Fonda de Lonares. 
He is an excellent travelling servant, 
and an intelligent trustworthy man. 

Little need be added to what is said 
in the * Handbook * (Rte. 7) of the ca- 
thedral of Seville, which remains un- 
doubtedly one of the finest and most 
perfect monuments of Late Gothic in 
the world. The traveller will do well 
to procure a copy of the * Descripcion 
Artistioa de la Catedral de Sevilla,* 
by Don Juan Cean Bermudes, pul^ 
lished id Seville (Calle Genova, No. 
40) in 1857. 

The two grand cbaraoteristiCB of 
this cathedral are the perfect unilv of 
design end execution which pervade it 
— it has none of the capricious variety 

the Gothic, but a severe and sjrm- 
metrical uniformity ; and, secondly. 
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the fact that aU the windows are of 
stained glass. The splendour of these 
colours in the Andul^ian sun exceeds 
belief. The effect is that of jewels 
set in dark majestic aisles ; but as no 
white light enters the building, the 
vivid hues of the windows, and the 
pervading gloom of the edifice, are ab- 
solutely iatal to the oil paintings it 
contains. 

Three sides of the high altar are 
completely walled in with stone, which 
makes it, in fiict» a central chapel 
(capilla mayor) open only to the choir 
on the W. Externally, this chapel is 
surrounded by 56 sculptured kings 
and saints round the walls in niches. 

The coro entirely blocks up the 4th 
and 5th transverse arches, reckoning 
from the W. end, so that the length of 
the ch. can only be seen by the vast lines 
of the roof. The great retablo, richly 
carved, is so dark that it is difficult to 
observe it, but about noon the light 
falls grandly on the holy rood. 

Museum of Pictures^ SeoiUe . — ^The 
death of the late Dean Cepero {vide 
* Handbook,’ p. 192) has been a severe 
loss to the arts in Seville, and but 
little progress has been made towards 
the completion of the Seville Qallery. 
In 1860 most of the pictures had been 
taken down to be re-arranged, and a 
new catalogue was in preparation. 
The light in the Sola de Murillo, 
being altogether from a window at 
one end of the room, is unsatis&ctory. 

The restoration of the Alcazar of 
Seville is now completed ; the coarser 
portion of the wliitewash crust on the 
Tarkhish has been removed, and the 
whole somewhat coarsely repainted in 
the original colours, r^, blue, and 
white. The Hall of the Ambassadors 
is splendidly regilt, and, though very 
inferior to the more skilful restora- 
tions of the Alhambra at Granada^ 
the effect is good. The Alcazar has 
been inhabited by the Difke and 
Duchess de Montpensier within the 
last few years, but the Queen of Spain 
has never yet visited Seville. 

Palace of San Telmo, SeviUej-^ 
Amongst the improvements and ad- 
ditions made of late years to the 
edifices and galleries of Seville, none , 


better deserve notice than the Palace 
of San Telmo, originally constructed 
for a school of naval cadets (which 
has been removed to Cadiz), and now 
inhabited by H. B. H. the Duke de 
Mon^nsier and the in&nta his wife. 
The whole building has been reno- 
vated by the good tiiste of its present 
occupants ; it is sumptuously fur- 
nished, combining the elegancies of 
Spain with the luxuries and com- 
forts of Fmace; and the gardens^ 
which have been greatly enlarged, are 
of vast extent and most varied interest 

The pe^ce and «x>imds can be 
visited with a permission from the, 
major-domo of the Prince, when the 
Boyal fiimily are not residing in the 
apartments. A fee of 1 dollar is paid 
for the ticket. Hie grounds are occa- 
sionally thrown open by the Prince to 
the public. 

Uf^n the sale of the private 
Spanish Gallery of King Louis 
Philippe, in London, after the Bevo- 
lution of 1848, the Duke de Mont- 
pensier purchased several of the most 
important works which had pre- 
viously been bought for his fhther 
by Baron Taylor, and transported 
from Seville to Paris. They are now 
restored to the spot where they are 
best arareciated, and to these some 
other Spanish wprks of high merit 
have been added. Observe particur 
larly the finished (fetches of Velas- 
quez for his grand equestrian por- 
traits of Philip IV. and Olivares, pre- 
sented to the Duke by Queen Isa- 
bella ; two fine groups of apostolic 
heads, by Herrera el Viejo; a Mag- 
dalen just converted from the vanities 
of the world, by Bocanegra ; the cele- 
brated Murillo known as the Madonna 
de la Faxa (the Sash); and four of 
the finest Zurbarans in existence, re- 
presenting the Nativity, the Circum- 
cision, the Adoration of the Magi, and 
the Annunciation. 

The Montpensier collection also 
contains a large number of portraits 
and family pictures of interest. Ob- 
serve also one of the finest works of 
Ton^ Johannot, the Due de Guise pre- 
sentmg wound,ed soldiers,to Charles IZ.^ 
and Catherine de Mediois. 
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At the head of the great gallery is 
a noble antioue head, probably a 
, Geres (?^, found amongst the ruins of 
Itidica, the Roman Seville. 

It may here be remarked that very 
little attention has as "yet been paid in 
Spain to the Roman remains, which 
^questionably abound in the country. 
Antique sculpture has scarcely a place 
in the Spanish gallery. In the Casa 
di Pilatos, at Seville, an<i even in the 
Museum, marbles of a fine period and 
in .good preservation may bo found 
here and there, thrown aside as tilings 
of no account. The ruins of Italica 
judiciously explored would be a mine 
of classical wealth. 

To return to the gardens of San 
Telmo. They extend from the palace 
along the banks of the Guadalquivir, 
and comprise an extensive grove of 
orange-trees, a vast arboretum, in 
which are to be found all the new- 
est and rarest plants and trees that 
will support the climate of Seville, 
with some magnificent palm - trees 
transplanted by order of the Duke 
from the neighbourhood of Oarliz ; a 
menagerie, with kangaroos and other 
animals in parked enclosiu-es ; a dairy, 
with Alderney cows ; and every sort 
oi garden ornament and amusement. 
Near the wall at the farthest extre- 
mity of the garden was the Qmma- 
dero, or burning-place of the Holy In- 
quisition, which performeil its office 
with so much energy in Seville that 
36,000 heretics are said to have pe- 
rished in the flames there, probably on 
this very spot. Some calcined bricks 
have recently been found, with the 
n)ark of the Holy OflSce upon them, 
which are supposed to liave been on 
the identical site of the stake. The 
last burning is believed to have oc- 
curred here in 1751. The Duo de 
Montpensier has, however, effiiced all 
traces of this ^teful memorial of 
cruelty and intolerance. On the other 
hand, seme Protestant and English 
tombs are carefully preserved in the 
grounds, of persons who were buried 

. * See on thfe 0nt[)Mt the worlc entitled, * Bos- 
on^ de ludice 6 iqtuntes que Juntaba ^ru eu 
llietoiis D. Jostlno Matute y Chiviria. Sevilla, 
1827 * 


here when the illiberality of the 
Spanish Government left them no 
other resting-place on its soil. Some 
interesting Roman tombs have been 
recently discovered on the same spot. 

Railway from Seville to Cordova . — 
The station is on the opposite side of 
the town from the station of the Cadiz 
railway, and is J m. from the town. 
The distance from Seville to Cordova 
is 80 Eng. m. — time 4 hrs. — fares, first- 
class, 52 reals. The line follows the 
course of the Guadalquivir the whole 
way, and is not devoid of natuml 
beauty and interest. The Castle of 
Almotlocar rises grandly on a peak of 
rock al)ove the river, about 2 leagues 
liefore reaching Cordova ; the railroad 
is carried through a tunnel at the foot 
of it. 

Cordova. Inns Fonda Suiza (kept 
by Puzini, a native of tlic canton of 
Ticino) can be recommended ; a com- 
modious mansion, and well furnished. 
The Fonda Ricci is also good, kept 
by an Italian. Both inns are inferior 
to those of Seville. The retablo in 
the Jesuits* Church opposite F. Ricci 
is worth seeing. 

In spite of the desolate aspect of 
the streets of Cordova, it is one of the 
most interesting cities in Spain. It is 
difficult to realize its population and 
its splendour under tlie Romans and 
the Moors, when it boasted more than 
a million inhabitants. But the Mes- 
quita is a monument of unparalleled 
interest, both for its Moorish architec- 
ture and its Byzantine ornaments. 
The situation of Cordova is pictu- 
resque, as it lies within reach of the 
southern slopes of the Sierra Morena, 
and more tlian one interesting excur- 
sion may be made to ruined castles 
and alxindoned monasteries within a 
few miles of the city. It is a mistake 
to suppose (as many travellers do) 
that thire is nothing to be seen in 
Cordova but the Mosque, and that a 
few hours consequently suffice. Some 
days might ceriainly bo spent agree- 
ably in exploring a place of so much 
ancient grandeur, and now so imper- 
fectly known. 

The silversmitlis of Cordova still 
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retain th^ir cunning, derived from the 
Moors, and oven the tanning of Cor- 
dovan leather is not. wholly extinct. 
It ,is one of tlie few places in Spain 
which has not yet* been completely 
ransacked and cleared out by the cu- 
riosity-mongers. 

From Cordova the traveller may 
with ease resume the diligence, and 
return, via Biiilcn, to Madrid, or to 
the eastern coast, or he may ride over 
the hills by Baena to Granada, an ex- 
pedition of about 3 days. 


EXCURSION TO THE BALEARIC ISLES. 

Balearic Isles , — Instead of going 
direct to Barcelona from Valencia, a 
very interesting detour may be made 
by taking the weekly steamer from 
Valencia to the Bjilearic Isles, and 
thence proceeding to Barcelona. 

The steamer “James I.” is a good 
fast boat, comfortable, and regular in 
its passage. 

In 12 hours from Valencia we reach 
the island of Iviza, or Ibiza, where the 
steamer stops about 3 hours, giving 
sutheient time for the passengers to 
breakfast on shore, and ascend the 
hill crowned with fortifications over- 
looking the town. 

Kesuming our voyage, and passing 
several less important islands, we 
arrive in about 6 hours at Palma, the 
capital of Majorca, or Mallorca, as it 
is usually spelled. Palma is a busy 
seaport, with a large trade, good and 
clean ‘streets, which were just being 
lighted with gas when we were there. 

Fonda de los Quatre Naciones, kept 
bv a Frenchman since 1856, good, 
clean, moderate, and well supplied, 
with an excellent cuisine. One day 
will suffice to see Palma. In ^ the 
cathedral is some magnificent stained 
glass. Pop. 45,000. Cafe de POrient 
the best.* The costume It very pe- 
culiar. 

SoUer is a village in the mountains, 
and beautifully situated. The road to 

* Visit the market'place early in the morn- 
ing, and at 4 o'clock see the troops drilled on 
the glacis. 


it is good, and may be traversed by 
vehicles in 3 hrs. 

If the traveller wishes to see the 
stalactite caves at Asta^ he should 
order a good horse and charrette, and 
be prepared for' 3 days of rough road 
and poor accommodation. Passing 
through a series of fmitful gardens, 
we reach Manaco in about 7 hrs., and 
hero it may be well to put up for the 
night, as there is no fouda at San 
Lorenzo. Observe the costume of the 
peasants : white crape, or black hats, 
with peacock-feathers, for tlie women, 
and Greek pantaloons for the men. 
The Mallorcans are sprightly and in- 
telligent, with no small natural pride, 
and a large amount of honesty and 
truth. There are said to be no robbers 
or assassins in the Balearic Isles. 

Alx)ut 3 lirs. from Manaco we find 
the village of Asia, with a small fonda, 
much infested by mosquitoes, but kept 
by a worthy woman, who will do her 
b^t^o make her guests comfortable in 
the one large room appropriated for 
all. 

The guide for the caves is a fine 
young man, Juan Grau, who walks 
and talks well. Charge, a dollar and 
a half. 

A map of Mallorca may be obtained 
at Palma. It is 60 years old, but 
accurate, and interesting as indicative 
of the little change wliich years wit- 
ness in places such as these. Draw- 
ings of the caves are sold at Gelabert’s, 
Piazza de Cort, Palma. 

The road to tlie cavern can be tra- 
versed by ponies, but it is better to 
walk. 2 hrs. should be allowed for 
going, the same for the return, and 8 
hrs. more will suffice to see the caves. 

The entrance is a few yards j^m 
the sea, facing north. There are 2 
caves, and in the second 4 principal 
branches. 

The inspection of the whole can be 
easily accomplished, as the floor is 
good, and a passage into the second 
cave, discovered in Sept. 1857, enables 
the visitor to walk in without the use 
of ladders, as in former times. The 
interiors of the caves are said to be the 
finest in Europe, presenting an endless 
variety of columns, pilasters, «nd fes- 
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toons of ^prey limestone, shaped in drapery ; and in a fourth the sonorous 
every poss^le fantastic form by stalac- pillars are called the organ, 
tites and stalagmites. The highest In returning to Palma many splen* 
pillar is about 70 feet in altitude. In did views are obtmned of the moun- 
one grotto is a foimtain; in another tains to the west of the town. In 
the form of the roof is Gothic ; in a winter these are covered with snow., 
third there is a canopy with crystal 
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I48BON. — ^The Hotel Central seems unpretending, is probably the best, 
now (1861) to be the best, though Pretty view behind. The landlady, 
rather too near the water (i.e. mud, at , who is very ^tentive, keeps the Eng- 
low tide) ; Street’s Hotel, ve^ rough, 
and with the same objection in a 
greater degree ; Hdtel d’ltalie, in the 

Lugo do Loretto, said to be good, but d’Asseca, by Garregado, rather more 
Portuguese only i^ken. than 40 Eng. m. ; 8 trains daily, in 

Hotel Durand, in the street leading about 2 hrs. ; also a short railway from 
from L’o do Loretto to the waterside, Barreero to Vendas Novas, 
is kept by an Englishwoman and her 

Swiss husband, who are very attentive Madeira. — The first and only car- 
te ^eir guests. House, though small, riage-road is from Funchal to Gama 
is clean and moderate. This house is di Lobos, about 5 m., of which above 
much fiequented by members of the 3 are finished, affording a beautiful 
diplomatic corps. drive along the shore. At present 

Lawrences Hotels or rather Board- there are only a few carriages. The 
ing-house, at Buenos Ayres, though whole road will bo finished this year. 


lOKlXlS ; i'il.NiBD UT W. CLOWES AED HONS, STAHVOKf>.Stai-.ET, AED 

CHABIEC-CBOSS. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. . 


I. Spain and Spaniards ; National Characteiristics, — II. Passports, — • 
III, Ctistom-house Officers; Prohibited Articles, — IV. Spanish 
Money, — Y, Steam Communications, — Yl, Traveling by Land; 
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I. — Spain and Spaniabds. 

Since Spain appears, on the map, to a square and moat com^et 
kingdom, politicians and geographers have treated it and its inhabitants 
as one and the same ; practicsdly, however, this is almost a geographical 
expression, hs the earth, air, and mortals, of the different porHomi 
of this conventional whole, are altogether heterogeneous. Peninsular 
man has followed the nature by which he is si^rrounded ; mountains 
and rivers have walled, and moated the dislocated land; mists smd 
gleams have diversified the heaven ; and differing like soil and skj^ " 
the people, in each of the once independent provinces now loOiefy 
bound together by one golden hoop, the Grown, has its own pur- 
ticular character. To hate his neighbour is a second nature to the! 
Spaniard ; no spick and span constitution, be it printed on parchment or 
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calico, can at once efface traditions and antipathies of a thousand years ; 

accidents of localities and provincial nationalities, out of which they 
have apning, remain too deeply dyed to be forthwith discharged by 
theorists. The climate* and productions vary no less than do language, 
costume, and manners ; and so division and localism have, from time 
immemorial, formed a marked national feature. Spaniards may talk 
and boast of their country, of their Patria^ as is done by the similarly 
circumstanced Italians, but like them and the Germans, they have the 
fallacy, but no real Fatherland ; it is an aggregation rather than an 
amalgamation,— every single individual in his heart really only loving 
his native province, and only considering as his fellow-countryman, 
Sa paiaana—A most binding and endearing word— one born in the same 
as himself : hence it is not easy to predicate much in regard 
to the Spains ” and Spaniards in general, which will hold quUe good 
as to each particular portion ruled by the sovereign of Las Espanas, the 
piurcd title given to the chief of the federal union of this really little 
united kingdom. Espandlismo may, however, be said to consist in a 

S ye for a common faith and king, and in a coincidence of resistance 
' Srll foreign dictation. The deep sentiments of religion, loyalty, and 
independence, noble characteristics indeed, have been sapped in our 
^mes by the influence of transpyrenean revolutions. 

In order to assist strangers in understanding the Peninsula and its 
people, some preliminary remarks are prefixed to each section or pro- 
vince, in which the leading characteristics of nature and man arc 
pointed out. Two general observations may be premised. First, The 
People of Spain, the so-called Lower Orders, are superior to those who 
arrogat^ to themselves the title of being their Betters, and in most 
respects are more interesting. The masses, the least spoilt and the 
most national, stand like pillars amid ruins, and on them the edifice of 
Spain’s greatness is — ^if ever — to be reconstnicted. This may have 
arisen, in this land of anomalies, from the peculiar ix>licy of government 
in church and state, where the jx)sses80rs of religious and civil mono- 
polies who dreaded knowledge as power, pressed heavily on the noble 
and rich, dwarfing down their bodies by intermarriages, and all but 
^extinguishing their minds by Inquisitions; while the People, over- 
locked in the obscurity of poverty, were allowed to grow out to their 
full growth like wild weeds of a rich soil. They, in fact, have long 
enjoyed imder despotisms of church and state, a practical and personal 
independence, the good results of which are evident in their stalwart 
firames and manly bearing. 

Secondly^ A distinction must ever be made between the Spaniard 
lix AiJa individtml and in his ccHlective capacity, and still more in 
an q^ial one ; taken by himself, he is true and valiant : the nicety 
of his Pundpnor^ or point of personal honour, is proverbial ; to him 
as an individual, you may safely trust yoiyr life, fair fame, and purse. 

history, treating of these individuals in the collective, juntados^ 
^ijnsents the foulest examples of misbehaviour in the field, of Punic bad 
in the cabinet, of bankruptcy and repudiation on the exchange, 
may be also much ascribed to the deteriorating infiuence of bad 
government, by which the individual Spaniard, like the monk in a 
oemvent, becomes fused into the corporate. The atmosphere is too 
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infectious to avoid some corruption, and while the Spaniard feels that 
his character is only in safe keeping when in his own hands, and no man 
of any nation knows better then how to uphold it, when linked with 
others, his self-pride, impatient of any superior, lends itself readily to 
feelings of mistrust, until self-interest and preservation become upper- 
most. From suspecting that he will be sold and sacrificed by others, 
he ends by floating down the turbid stream like the rest : yet even 
official employment does not quite destroy all private good qualities, and 
the empleado may be appealed to as an individuod* 


II. — Passpobtb. 

A Passport — that curse of continental travelling, and still essential 
in Spain — may bo obtained at the Foreign-office, Downing-street, 
for 7s. 6e/., by any British subject, backed with the recommendation of 
a banker. It had better be vieid by the Spanish Ambassador in Lonw 
don. As this Befrendacion is expressed in the Spanish language, the 
im]x>rt of a foreign passport becomes intelligible in Spain, where, out ef 
the large towns, few persons understand either English or French. OSie 
essence of a passport is the name andcoimtry of the bearer ; all the rest 
is leather and prunella and red-tapeism. 

Travellers who propose taking Portugal in their way to Spain, may 
obtain a passport from the Portuguese consul^at No. 5, JefFreys-square* 
St. Mary Axe ; the fee is five shillings. It must be vised at Lisbon by 
the English and Spanish Ambassadors previously to entering Spain. 
Those who enter Spain from France must have their passports vis^d at 
Paris by the Spanish Ambassador, and at Bayonne by the Spanish and 
English Consuls ; the latter demanding a fee, ** according to. Act of 
Parliament.” 

At the x^rincipal sea-ports of Spain, foreigners are constantly arriving 
in the steamers without x)assx)orts, who, if they wish to travel into the 
interior, obtain one from the local authorities, which is never refused 
when apx)lied for by the English Consul. This especially holds good 
with regard to those who visit the coast in their yachts, or in ships of 
war. Those English who go directly to Oibraltar require no passport 
and when starting for Spain they can obtain one either from the English 
Governor or from the Spanish Governor of Algecms : both of these 
require to be visdd by the Spanish Consul at Gibraltar, who demands4t 
trifling fee. 

Although in peaceful times, and since the decree on this subject 
of February* 15, 1854, many rigid rules are relaxed, yet as they may 
be put in force, ultra-prudent travellers who intend travelling witp*^ 
fire-arms, (which on the whole had better be avoided, a pocket revolver 
perhaps excepted,) should have the circumstance mentioned on their 
passport by the Spanish official at starting, when it is first refrendado* 
And it is not amiss to have specified the particular objects of traveli^ 
such as botanising, geologizing, sketching, dro. In our and in air 
troublesome times a stranger making drawings or writing down notes 
in a book, sacando planoe^’* ‘^taking plans,” el 
mapping the country,” — for such are the expressions for the simply 
X>encil sketch — ^was liable to become an object of suspicion in out-of-the*^ 
way places, and was thought to be an engineer, a spy, and at all even^ 
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about no good* This Oriental dislike to the impertinente curioso tribe 
dates fh>m the French having, * previously to Buonaparte's invasion, 
i^t emissaries in the guise of travellers, to obtain such information as 
iiitearwards facilitated thdr obtaining possession of the citadels, treasure^ 
i|||d pictures of their deceived ally* Matters are, we* are told, mucn 
but let artists remember that Hogarth and Wilkie were armsted 
dven sketching Calais, and it is always best to be on the safe side. 

{ AH persons, moreover, had better avoid evincing particular curiosity 
regard to military matters, fortresses, arsenals, barracks, &c, ; and 
;idM>uld refrain from sketching them, which, in the Draco laws of Spain, 
Jk 0f itself a serious offence ; nor indeed are these objects deserving of 
lioiioey being mostly hors-de-combat, after the Oriental fashion, and, as 
{the Z>ake said, ** wanting in everything, and at the criti<^l moment." 

Our own system, which answered perfectly when Ferdinand VII. was 
kii^, and may again, was, not only to have the object of travelling and 
irii^uiries clearly explained on our passport, but on arrival at any town, 
communicate intention of drawing, or anything else, to the proper 
fmthority, and obtain his sanction. We always travelled with a captain- 
{general’^ pas^x>rt, a most desirable document, as it is expressed in the 
B^panish language, which everybody understands, and which rouses* no 
^sfadons like one couched in a foreign tongue; it is the military 
document of the great military ofScer, under whose especial protection 
aU foreigners are placed. Again, it is a sort of letter of recommenda- 
tion to all c^her officers in command on the line of route, on whom the 
hearer should call the first thing, as when once a Spaniard’s suspicions 
fybBarmed, no person can be more courteous or attentive. 

In whatever language his passport be couched, let every Englishman, 
like good old George HI., glory everywhere in his British birthright, 
imd proclaim it'loudly and with thanxs to God : Senor, gracias a Dios, 
foy CabaUero Infies. Again, as the thing cannot be avoided, the 
"tmveller should early form the habit, the very first thing on arrival, to 
ask the innkeeper what steps are necessary about passports and police-^ 
which now in some sort represent the Inquisition — and forthwith see that 
lie Is quite en rhgle. The habit once established of complying with 
ikeae forms pract^lly gives little trouble, and will obviate a world of 
{vexation, inconv^ience, and loss of time. The necessary formalities 
are soon done ; and usually great civility is shown by the authorities to 
those travellers who will wait upon them in person, which is not always 
required, and who do tabe off their hats — that outward visible sign of 
good bre^ng and good intentions on the continent, which is so fre- 
ttcmtly disregarded by our cool, curt, and catch-cold countrymen, to 
thrir infinite cost. The Spaniards, who are not to be driven with a rod 
of iron, may be led by a straw, and in no country is more to be obtained 
the cheap outlay of courtesy in manner and speech ; ** oortesia de 
hoea, mucho vale y poeo euesta.^ As a general rule, the utmost care 
libould be taken of this odious passport, since the loss of it naturally 
subjects the stranger to everv sort of suspicion. It should be carried 
^ut the person when travelling, as it is liable constantly to be called 
to prevent it from being worn out, it is advisable to have it laid down 
iby^r. Lee, 440, West Strand, on fine linen, bound into a small pocket- 
book| with blank leaves attached, on which signatures may be written* 
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IIL— Oustom-Houses. 

Akin to the nuisance of passports is that of the Aduamros^ the 
pustom-house officers, and of the receivers of the der echos de pueria^ot 
dues levied at city-gates on comestibles de hoca — articles of eating and 
drinking. From the number of the employed it would seem that every 
province and town in Spain was at war with or foreign to its nei^bour. 
No prudent traveller will ever risk his ease and security by carrying 
any prohibited goods with him. The objects most search^ for, are 
sealed Iptters and tobacco : if the lover of cigars has a considerable 
stock with kirn (a pound or so may pass), he is advised to declare it 
at once, pay the duty, and obtain a guia^ or permit, which exempts him 
from further molestation. English fire-arms and gunpowder are 
altogether prohibited. S{)ortsmen, however, who enter Spain from 
Gibraltar, may manage to introduce their own^uns and ammunition! 

As the Besguardos^ — the custom-house officers and preventive service 
-—have a right to examine baggage, it Is of no use either ’^to ies&t* 
or lose thus time and temper; much more may be done by good^ 
humour, patience, civility, and a cigar : raise therefore no difficulties, 
but offer your keys, and profess the greatest readiness to have every- • 
thing examined. Hecent travellers report that bribing is now out of ’ 
fashion in Spain, and that no money should be offered, as is enjoined 
but not practised on our railways. But in our time the grandest 
panacea was cash, the oriental Backshish^ and those who* preferred peace 
to pesetas^ juiid with both hands. The official ophthalmia created by 
an apposite sprinkle of gold-dust was marvellous in its ranidiiy and 
completeness, and the examination ended in being a mere finree. The 
emjdeados, used to be defined as gentlemen, who, under the pretence 
of searching portmanteaus, took money on the highway without incur- 
ring the disgrace of begging, or the danger of robbing. The bribe, if 
given, must ^ administered with some ^t, as a ^propina para ec^or 
un traguito^^ a something to drink your health with, &c. Howevtt^ 
there is no great difficulty in the matter, for where there is a will ttai 
one side to give, there is a reciprocal desire on the other to receivei, 
and the itching palm expands and contracts by instinct to the soothing 
and sovereign ointment. These things may 1^ changed, but the tra- 
veller will soon see how the wind lies, and judge whether he should 
bribe or not. 

IV. — ^Spanish Money. 

Our advice coincides with that of the roguish Ventero to Don Quixote 
and oi honest lago in Othello—*^ put moneg in thy purse,*’ sus it is the 
primum mobile in all cosas de Espana, ^The first thing they , (the 
Spaniards) invariably want,” as the Duke said, "is money their para- 
mount worship of the Virgin is secondary to the adoration of Mammon* 

With few exceptions, the currency consists of specie— copper, silver, 
and gold. Accounts are usually kept in reals, de veBon. 

Copper Moneys — “ Monedas de Cbftre.” — ^The lowest in denomination' y 
is the ancient fnaravedi^ now an imaginary coin, on whose former ^ue 
treatises have been written by Saez and others, and which still forms a t 
numismatio bone of contentieKu At present 34 make a Spanish redk 
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The current copper coins are — • 

Ochavo s= 2 maravedis, 

Citarto sa 4 „ 

Dos cuartos sz B 

For a general rule, the traveller may consider the “ cuarto ” as equi- 
Tttlent to a French sou, something less than our English halfpenny, 
and as the smallest coin likely to come much under his observation. 
Those below it, fractions . of farthings, have hardly any defined form ^ 
indeed, among the lower classes every bit^f copper in the shape of a 
coin passes for money. 

Stiver Coins — Monedas de Plata ” — -are 

The Real 1 2 4 10 20 

Dos reales 12 5 10 

Peseta 1 2^ 6 

.• Medio Duro 1 2 

Duro 1 

The real is worth somewhat more than 2^. ; the dos reales^ or 2 
teals, somewhat less than 5(f., and may be considered as equivalent to 
the half>franc, and representing in Spain the sixpence in England. 
The ^peseta comes very nearly to the French franc. Of these and the 
** dos reales ” the traveller should always take a good supply, for, as 
the Scotchman said of sixpences, they are canny little dogs, and 
often do the work of shillings.” The half-dollar varies, according to 
the exchange, between two shillings and half a crown. 

The dollar of Spain, so well known all over the world, is the Italian 
** qolonato,” so called because the arms of Spain are supported between 
the two pillars of Hercules. The ordinary Spanish name is “ c/hro.” 
They are often,.however, termed in banking and mercantile transactions 

pesos fvifiTtes^^ to distinguish them from the imaginary “ jpcso ” or 
emaUer dollar of 15 reals only, of which the peseta is the diminutive. 

The ** duro ” in the last century was coined into half-dollars, quarter- 
4dlara» and half-quarter dollars. The two latter do not often occur ; 
flSey niay be distinguished from the peseta'*'* and dos reales ” by 
havmg the arms of Spam stamped between the two pillars, which have 
Imn omitted in recent coinages ; their fractional value renders them in- 
convenient to the traveller until perfectly familiar with Spanish money. 
The quarter-dollar is worth 5 reals, while the peseta is only worth 4 ; 
the half-quarter dollar is worth 2^ reals, while the dos re^s is only 
worth 2. The duro in accounts is generally marked thus $. This 
coin is now getting scarce, having been much melted down abroad, and 
is nearly superseded in Spain by the French pieces de cinq francs, 
here called Napcleones, and these are the best coins a traveller can take, 

each.is current everywhere for 19 reals. 

The Odd Coinage consists of the 

Duro 1 2 4 • d 16 

Dos duros 1 2 4 8 

DMon 12 4 

Medioronza \ 2 

Onza • *1 

The new coin, the Isabelino, the Spanish sovereign, is worth 5 duros, 
or lOQ reals. The ounce, when of full weight, is worth sixteen* 
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dollars ; the exact value, however, is uncertain, since these large 
coins, are much worn by time, and the sweating by the fraudulent, 
and seldom have preserved their legal weight and value. Those thup 
deficient ought to be accompanied with a certificate, wherein is stated 
their exact diminished weight and value. This certificate may be 
obtained in the principal towns from the ^^centraste^^ or fiel 
medidoTy'* the person who is legally authorized to weigh gold coins 
supposed to be light, and his place of abode is well known. All 
. this, however, leads to instant disputes and delays, and the 
stranger must take care when he receives owzoa, except from first-rate 
Spanish bankers or merchants, to i^e that these great coins are of cor- 
rect weight; two grains are generally allowed for wear. It is better, 
except when residing in large towns, only to take the smaller gold 
coins, to^ which objections are seldom raised. The traveller who is 
about to leave the high road and visit ^the more rarely frequented dis- 
tricts and to^^’ns, should have nothing to do with any <mza6 whatever ; 
for, when these broad pieces are offered for payment in a small village, 
they are apt to be viewed with distrust, and are difficult to be changed, 
while with the smaller ones nothing of the kind occurs. 

Some gold coins have a narrow thread or cord stamped round them, 
and are then termed “ de premio.** They have a small additional value 
— the gold diiro, for instance, circulating for 21 reaZes 2 cuartos — but 
they should be avoided by the traveller, as he will seldom be reminded 
when paying them away, that he is giving more than he ought. These 
coins, in common with all which are not the simplest and best known, 
only entail on him probable loss and certain trouble in adding up 
accounts and making payments. 

There are two imaginary coins with which old-fashioned Spaniard!^ 
perplex strangers when naming prices or talking of values, jiist as is 
done with our obsolete guinea : one is. the “ ducado^^ worth ll reals, 
or about half our crown ; the other is the peso,'' the piastre, worth 
15 reals, and by which, although imaginary, the exchan^ on England 
is still regulated : thus so many pence, more or less, a^the rate may^ 
be high or low, are reckoned as equivalent to this ** peso the exchange" 
on the principal cities of Europe is generally published in all Spanish 
newspapers. 36 pence is considered to be par, or 48 for thtf dollar, or 
peso/uerte," BS it is called, to distinguish the whole piece from the 
smaller one. The traveller may calculate ‘by this simple rule how 
much he ought to got for his pound sterling. ‘ If 36 pence will produce 
15 reals, how many reals will 240 pence give ? — tne answer is 100^ 
This being a round number, will form a sufficient basis for one newly . 
arrived in Spain to regulate his financial computation : he may take .n 
htmdred reals as equivalent to a pound sterling, although he will be 
most fortunate if ever he gets it — or even 95, the practical par — after 
all the etceteras of exchange, commission, and money-scrivening, are 
deducted. The usual mode of drawing on England is by bills at 90 
days after sight, at a usance and half, 60 days being the usance. The 
traveller who draws at sight, “ corto," or at shorter dates, or “ a tremtd 
dias," at 30 da^ s, ought in consequence to obtain a more favourable 
rate of exchange. 

«In the passive commerce of Spain the infant trade, of banking 19 
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ieldom separated from the general business of a merchant, except in 
1^6 chief , towns ; among these the circular notes of Messrs. Herries and 
f!!srauhar, and others, are tolerably negociable. 

" l^e traveller, on arriving at the first principal city on his projected 
lilie of tour, if it be one at all out of the l^ten line, snould draw a sufn 
sufficient to carry him to the next point, where he can obtain a fresh 
Supply : and, in order to prevent accidents on the road, the first lianker 
^ tnerchant should be desired to furnish smaller letters of credit on 
>^6 intermediate towifs. Those acquainted with the mysteries of bills 
ind exchanges in London may frequently obtain pajper on Spain here, 
by which a considerable turn of the market may be made. Of foreign 
coins, the English sovereign is worth 95 reals, the French napoleon 75. 

It is needless to trouble the traveller with the infinite local coins 
which circulate in the different provinces, remnants of their former 
lnde{mdence, and the more as a scneme is in contemplation of reducing 
the varied monies of Spain to the decimal system of France— from cen* 
i^fonos copper, to laoMmos in gold, to be worth 100 reals. 


V. — Steam Communications. 

; The whole line of coast, an extent of nearly 600 leagues, is provided 
with steamers. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which takes her Majesty’s mails on to Malta and Alexandria, 
offers a regular conveyance from London to Gibraltar. To secure pas- 
sages and to obtain mformation of every kind, applications may be 
mi^e at the Company’s office. No. 122, Leadenhall Street, or at 
Oriental Place, Southampton, ^lie Company publishes a little Hand^^ 
"bodk^ which contains everything necessary to known, as to days of 
depi^ure, fares, &c. As these are liable to annual changes, travellers 
should apply personally or by letter to the secretary, Mr. Howell, and 
may be assured that they will meet with great civility and attention. 
The Company has agents in the principal seaports abroad, of whom all 
necessary infarmation can be obtained on the spot. 

V The average fares may be thus stated 


To Vigo • 
Oporto 
Lisbon 
Cadiz • 
Gibraltar 


First Class. 

• 800 

• 900 

• 10 0 0 
• 12 IQ 0 
. 13 0 0 


Second Class* 



£. 

B. 

d. 

s • 

5 

0 

0 

• • 

7 

0 

0 


7 

10 

0 

# • 

9 

0 

0 

t • 

9 

10 

0 


Children under 10 years of age, if with the parent, are charged half the 
-above rates ; under 3 years of age, free, llie fares include a liberal 
table, and wines, for first-cabin passengers; and for second-cabin pas- 
^ismgers, provisions without wines. « 

r ’ Baggage. — ^First-dass* passengers are allowed each 2 cwt. of personal 
bagga^* ; all above that quantity will be charged at the rate of Is. per 
« cubic foot. Each vessel carries a medical officer approved of by govern- 
ment* Es^rienced and respectable female attendants for the ladies’ 
^bin. Private family cabins for passengers, if required* The average 
-passages may be taken as follows 
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In Sumibn. In Wxntnx, 

If m ■■ ■ ■ I ■ ■■■i 

Honrs. Honrs. 

'Southampton to Vigo • • • ^6 to 105 •• 112 

Vigo to Oporto •••• €to9 • * 11 

Oporto to Lisbon • « • • 18 to 19 • • 22 

Lisbon to Cadiz • • • • 27 to 31 • • 34 

CacUz to Gibraltar • • • • 7 to 10 • • It 


The vessels generally remain about 3 hours at Vigo^ off Oportctr 
12 at Lisbon^ and 3 at Cadiz ; Gibraltar is usually reached the 8th 
day. The direct passage is accomplished in ^ days. A new Screvr 
Steam Shipping Company was contemplate iu 18^4, to nm 
weekly between London and the South of Spain. Fares, to Cadiz 
or Gibraltar, chief cabin, 10?. 10s. ; 2nd cabin, 6?. 10s. The steamers 
on their arrival at Spanish ports are soon surroimded with boats to convey 
passengers on shore, the demands of the unconscionable crews ridng 
with the winds and waves. The proper charges per tarif are a jpessto 
per person, two reals per portmanteau, and one for each smaller package | 
a passenger without luggage has to pay ttvo reals for being Iwded, or 
put on board. The word tarifa itself generally settles disputes. 

The foreign steamers are neither such good sea boats, nor so regular, 
or well manned as their English competitors. From La Tester near 
Bordeaux, one runs to San Sebastian and Corunna; another touches 
at the ports between San Sebastian and Malaga, There is regular 
communication between Cadiz and Marseilles, The steamers usually 
remain about half a day at Algeciras^ a whole one at Malaga^ a fbW 
hours at Almerid, half a daj^each at Cartagena and Alicante ; a whole 
one at Valencia^ a few hours occasionally at Tarragona^ two days at 
Barcelona^ and half a one at Port Vendres, Tho exact particulars, 
times of sailing, fares, &c. are to be seen in every inn on the coast, or 
may be ascertained from the local agents. Remember, if you wish to 
forward baggage or packages by these steamers, to have them very 
carefully directed to the person to whom they are consigned, an^ to 
take a receipt for them and forward it per post to your Correspemdent^ 
desiring him to send for the articles the moment &e steamer arrives, 
or they will either be left on board, or lost, after the usual fashion of 
the unbusinesslike, pococurante Mediterraneans. 

VI. — ^Travelling by Land — Roads — ^Posting — ^Post-Office — ^Mail« 

Coaches — Diligences — Coches db Collbras ^Muleteers 

Riding Tours. 

The railroad is in its infoncy. Spain, a Jumble of mountains, with 
few large cities, and those far between, with an unvisited, unvisiting 
population, and a petty passive commerce, is admirably suited for the 
time-honoured national looomdtive, the ass and mule. There has, henSF- 
ever, been much talk of tha Ferro Carril system, which is to cov^ the 
Peninsula with an iron net-work of emnmunications, level ^e sienu 
and pay 20 per cent., &c. This is proposed to be done chiefly by 
il^glish gold and Navvies. A cmnedy or tragedy might written on 
the plausible schemes by which the gullability of Jolm Hull has been 
tickled and his pockets lightened. Hitherto me ** Powers that be jn 
Si>ain have scarcely settled the sme gu4 non preliminary ateiv l s* 
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division among each other of the plunder in granting “ concessions,” 
Permissions, forsooth, for silly foreigners to be allowed as a 
favour to do the work — throw away time and cash, in order to be 
laughed at, insulted, and ultimately cheated for their pains. 

Meantime there are eight royal Toads, caminos reales — carreteras 
generales^ which branch forth from the capital like spokes of a wheel, 
and run to Irurty to Barcelona by Valencia, to Cadiz by Seville, to 
Oranada, to La Junquera by Zaragoza, to Corunna, Oviedo, and to 
Portugod by Badajoz* These first-class roads are also oalled Arrecifes, 
fn>m the Arabic word for chavss^, causeways : they are made on the 
Macadam system, admirably engineered, and kept in infamous neglect. 
The wear and tear of traffic and weather has destroyed the surface 
material, forming holes, and malos pasos, by which coach-springs are 
Bracked and travellers’ bones dislocated : nevertheless, heavy turnpike 
and ferry tolls are raised at the portazgos y harcas ; recently some stir of 
improvement is visible both in the repair of the older roads, and in the 
construction of new ones ; ordinary but carriageable roads are called 
caminos carreteros, caminos de carruage, de carretera, and are just prac- 
ticable : bridle-roads are called caminos de herradura. Bye-ways and 
short cuts are termed trochas, travesias and caminos de atajo, and 
fatpilinrly and justly called caminos de perdices, roads for partridges ; 
nor should any man in his senses or in a wheel-carriage forget the pro- 
verb no hay atajo, sin trdbajo-^iheve is no short cut without hard work. 
A mmbla — ^Arabice rand — sand, serves the double purpose of a road in 
summer for men and beasts, and a river bed in winter for fish, fools, 
and wild fowl. This term and thing is pmtty general in Valencia and 
commercial I Catalonia. 

Internal locomotion has been lately facilitated throughout the Penin- 
sula as regards public conveyances, but the progress is slow ; travelling 
in your own carriage with post horses, changing at each relay, is only 
practicable on the high road from Irun to Madrid, and even then is cer- 
tainly not to be recommended ; nor is it usually done except by Cabinet 
couriers or very great personages. However, by making an arrange- 
ment with the persons who horse the diligences, journeys have been 
performed on the leading roads by persons in their own carriages. The 
* Quia General de Correas^ by Francisco Xavier de Cabanes, 4to., Mad., 
1830, is useful, since posting, being a royal monopoly, is fettered with 
the usual continental checks and bureaucratic bothers. 

The distances are regulated and paid for — not by posts, but by 
leagues, leguas, of 20,000 feet, or 20 to a degree of the meridian, and 
iomewhat less than three miles and a half English, being the nautical 
league of three geographical miles. The countjry leagues, especially 
in the wilder and mountainous districts, are calculated more by guess- 
work t^n measurement. Generally ydh may reckon by time rather 
than distance, the sure ^t of slow coaching, and consider the league 
A sort of German sttm^, an hour*s work. The term “ legua^^ is modified 
njr an explanatory epithet. •• Larga^'* or long, varies from four to five 
lafles. Begular,'* a very Spanish word, is used to express a league, 
or Miything else that is neither one thing nor another, something about 
the regular post league. ** Corta,^^ as it implies, is a shyrt league, 
time miles* These leagues, like everything in Spain, vary in the 
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dififercnt provinces, and it is contemplated, in imitation of the French, 
to introduce one standard; when Iberian ears* will be astounded with 
myri<yrmtro8 y Jcilometro»^r^Vit this scheme is easier talked about than 
done. Post-norses and mules are paid at the rate of six reals each 
fof each post league, and five only when the traveller is on the royal 
service. The number of animals to be paid for is regulated by the 
number of travellers ; more than six, however, are never put on ; if 
the passengers exceed six in niimber, six reals more are charged, over 
and above the price of the six horses put to, for each traveller exceeding 
the number ; a child under seven years of age is not reckoned as a pas« 
senger ; two children under that age are to be paid for as one grown^ 
up i)erson. If the postmaster puts on for his own convenience either 
more or less horses than the tariif expresses, the, traveller is only boun<i!> 
to pay for the number therein regulated. The ix>stilions are obliged 
to travel two leagues in an hour, but they, if well paid, drive at a 
tremendous pace. They may not change horses with another carriage 
on tlie road, except with the consent of the traveller. Their strict 
pay is three reals a league ; but the custom is usually to give sevens 
and even eight, if they have' behaved well : by law the» post-boy can 
insist on driving from the coach-box, “ el pescantey^ and as nothing of 
that kind is attached to some britchkas and English carriages, an 
additional real is the surest mode of obviating these discussions and 
mounting him on his horse. The postilions, if they infringe any of 
the rules, are liable to lose their “ agujetas ” — -their “ propina ” (irpo^ 
vivHv — something to drink — pour boire — trink-gelt). The postmasterr 
of the next relay is bound to adjudicate on the complaint of the tra- 
veller, and he himself is amenable, if the traveller be dissatisfied, with 
his decision, to the director of the superior administration at the next 
town, and he again to the “ mperintendencia general^'* the chief 
authority at Madrid. 

As regards post-ofiices and letters, the general correspondence of 
Spain is tolerably well regulated ; a single letter, una carta %&i\ciJlay 
must not exceed six adarmesy or half an ounce ; the charge for postage 
increases with the weight. The English system has been recently 
introduced ; a uniform charge for postage — by weight — now prevails 
over Spain, irrespective of distance. The stamps are called seUos, 
English newspapers, when not prohibited, are free to Spain ; pamphlets 
and papers fastened like ours, with an open band or faja for directing, 
are charged at the rate of four reals the pound. As private letters are 
opened with very little scruple in Spain, coiTespondents should be 
cautious, especially on political subjects. Letters /rom England must 
be prepaid. A traveller may have his addressed to him at the 
]X)st-of!ice, but it is better to have them directed to some friend or 
banker, to whom subsequent instructions may be given how and where 
to forward t^m. In the large towns the names of all persons for whom 
any letters may have arrived which are not specially directed to a par- 
ticular address, are copied and exposed on boards called ka taUaa at 
the post-offices, in lists arranged alphabetically. The inquirer |s thus- 
enabled to see at once if there be any one for him by referring to the 
list containing the first letter of his name, and then asking for the lettei^ 
by its number, for one is* attached to each according to the* order it 
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stands in the list* He should also look back into the old lists, for after 
a certain' time names are taken from the more recent arrivals and 
pldced among those which have remained some weeks on the unclaimed 
board. He should look over the alphabetical classifications of both his 
Christian and surname, as ludicrous mistakes occur from the difficulty 
Spaniards have in reading English handwriting and English names. 
Th^ post-masters — ^no decypherers of hieroglyphics — are sorely per- 
plexed by our truly Britannic terminal title Esg . : and many a traveller 
^ sts scheduled away under the letter E. Prudent tourists should urge 
Lome correspondents, especially their fair ones, to' direct simply, and to 
write the surname in large and legible characters. The best mode, 
whUe travelling in Spain, is to beg them to adopt the Spanish form — 
Sefior Don Plantagenet Smytheville, Caballero Ingles.” This “ tahlas** 
isystem occasions loss of time, temper, and letters^ for any one may ask 
for those of any other person and get it, so few precautions are taken. 
As a rule, Plantagenet Smytheville, Esq., should look if there be a 
letter for him under P. for Plantagenet, and under S. for Smytheville, 
nnd under E. for Esquire. It is always best to go to the post-office 
and make these inquiries in person, and, when applying for letters, to 
write the name down legibly, and give it to the emjpleadOy rather than 
ask for it viva voce, . The traveller should always put his own letters 
into the post-office himself, especially those which require prepayment, 
que deben franquearee,^’* Foreign servants, and still less those hired 
during a few days’ stay in a place, do not always resist the temptation 
of first destroying letters, and then charging the postage as paid, and 
pocketing the amount. "Travellers, when settled in a town, may, by 
mying a small fixed sum to the post-office clerks, have a separate 
division, c? apartewfo,” and an earlier delivery of their letters. 
Letters are generally sent for ; if, however, they be specially directed, 
they are left by a postman, “ el cartero,^* 

Biding post is called, from its expeditious nature, viajar d la ligera ; 
ihe traveller pays six reals a lea^e for his own, and as much for the 
horse or mule of the xx)iftilion who accompanies him 5 one real less is 
phai^ed if he be on the royal service. Cabinet couriers, ** correos de 
gahinetey^ have the preference of horses at every relay. The particular 
^i^tances they have to perform are all timed, and so many leagues are 
required to be done in a fixed time ; and, in order to encourage des- 
patch, for every hour gained on the allowed time, an additional sum 
was paid to them : hence the common expression, ** ganando haraSy^ 
gniuing hours. These methods are getting obsolete. 

Letters are conveyed on^the chief roads in mails, StUas correo, Sillae 
de no^a ; the carri^es take two or three passengers on the road from 
Madrid to Lrun. The rate of travelling averages six miles an hour, 
and, as scarcely any stoppages are allowed, a prudent traveller will 
attend to some sort of proband,” although the less eaten and dremk 
ps such feverish jaunts the better ; the fares will be learnt at the po 8 t« 

; they average about 3d. a mile English. Yeiy little luggage is 
wowed, and extra weight is paid at three reals the pound. No time 
should be lost in securing your place, as these mails are liable to 1 ^ 
fhll, ttSMMdaUy in the summer time. 

ThS'piMio coaches or diligencias are based, in form and system, on 
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the French diligence, from 'whence the name is taken ; these copies are 
])referable to their originals, inasmuch as the company who travel by 
them, from the difficulties of travelling with post-horses, is of a superior 
order to those who go by the dilly in France, and the Spaniard is 
essentially much higher bred than his neighbour, and especially as 
regards the fair sex. The Spanish diligences go pretty iast, hut the 
stoppages, delays, and ** behind time ” are terriWe. 

Travelling in the diligenday odious in itself, is subject to the usual 
continental drags, hUletes^ and etceteras previously to starting; the 
prices are moderate, and vary according to the places, the rotonda^ the 
interior j the herlmay and the coupS ; very little luggage is allowed, and 
a heavy charge made for all extra. Be very careful as to directions on 
your luggage, avoiding the ** Esq,y* and have it all registerdH ; and take 
your place in time too, as the dUigencicts fill very much, especially during 
summer; the passengers are under the charge of a conductor, the 
mayoral ; meals are provided at the coaches’ own baiting inns or para^ 
dores, which are sufficient in quantity, endurable in cookery, and rea* 
sonable in charges. 

On those roads where there are no diligences, recourse must be had 
to the original and national modes of travelling. You can hire a coche 
de coderaSf a huge sort of lord mayor’s coach, which is drawn by half** 
a-dozen or more mules, and which performs journeys from thirty to 
thirty-five miles a-day, like an Italian vetturino ; this is at once a slow 
and expensive mode of travel, but not unamusing, from the peculiar 
manner in which cattle and carriage are driven. This picturesque turn* 
out, like our “ coach-and-six ” in Pope’s time, is fast disappearing. 
Those natives who cannot afford this luxury resort to the gederay a sort 
of covered waggon without springs, which, being of most classical dis*« 
comfort, is to be sedulously avoided, que diaHe ailait il faire dam cetto 
galere. Smaller vehicles, such as oalesaa and tartanasy are also to be 
occasionally hired for smaller distances. So much for wheels. 

A considerable portion of the Peninsula, and many of the most 
interesting, untrodden, unhacknied localities, can only be visited on the 
back of animals or on one’s own feet. As a pedestrian tour for pleasure 
is a thing utterly unknown in Spain, it is not to be thou^t of for a 
moment, while excursions on horselkck are truly national, and bring 
the stranger in close contact with Spanish man and nature. He may 
hire horses and mules at most large citi^, or join the caravans of the 
regular muleteers and carriers who ply from fixed places ta others. 
These arrieros (arr^ — ardbice “gee up”), cosarioa y ordinarioBy have 
their well-known inns or houses of call and stated days of arrival and 
departure : moderate in their charges, they are seldom molested by rol>* 
bers on the road. Tho^ who can onl^ ride on an English saddle ^ould 
procure one before staging, and every man will do well to bring out ft 
good pair of English spurs, .with some spare sets of rowels, and attend 
to their efficient shaipness, for the hide of a Spanish beast is hard and 
unimpressionable. Ileavy luggage may always be sent from town to 
tawn by the arrieroSy whose rectuu de (tcemilaSy or droves of baggage^ 
mules, do the office of our goods-train.-<-N.B. Bemember to be careful 
in the directions, to take a receipt and forward it per post to the person 
to whom your articles are addressed, desiring hipi to calldTpr them. 
The muleteers cf Spain form a class of themselves, and are honesty. 
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tnAstworthy, and hard-working ; full of songs, yams, lies, and incorrect 
looid information. 

r^'it cannot be said that their animals are pleasant to ride, nor indeed 
the hacks, Aacos, and cattle usually let for hire much better ; to 
Qidae, therefore, who propose making an extensive riding tour, Cbpecially 
fft the W. provinces, the better plan is to perform it on their own 
ifcimals, the masters on horses, the attendants on* mules. The chief 
~ its in such journeys are to take as few traps as possible, trunks — 
le impedimenta of travellers — ^are thorns in his path, who passes more 
'itly and pleasantly by sending the heavier luggage on from town to 
ii6wn ; attend also to the proveud,” as the commissariat has ever been 
di^culty in hungry and thirsty Spain. Each master should have 
his t)Wn Alforjas or saddle-bags, in which he will stow away whatever 
|d>solutely necessary to his own immediate wants and comforts, strap- 
ping his cloak or manta over it. The servant should be mounted on a 
stout mule, and provided with strong and capacious capachos de esparto^ 
or peculiar baskets made of the Spanish rush ; one side may be dedicated 
to the wardrobe, the" other to the larder ; and let neither master nor man 
omit to take a hota or leather wine-bottle or forget to keep it full ; spare 
lets of shoes with nails and hammer are also essential. But when 
once ofif the beaten tracks, those travellers who make up their minds 
to find nothing on the road but discomfort will be the least likely 
» be disappointed, while by being prepared and forearmed they will 
overcome every difficulty — hmnhre pnrevenido^ nunca fit vencido^ a 
ittle foVesight and provision gives small trouble and ensures great 
lomfort. The sooner all who start on riding tours can speak Spanish 
ihemselves the better, as polyglott travelling servants are apt to be 
Ogues ; a retired cavalry soldier is a good man to take, as he under- 
>tands horses, and knows how to forage in districts where rations are 
lire. Few soldiers are more sober, patient, and enduring of fatigue 
hau the Spanish ; six reals a day, food, lodging, and some dress, with 
ttp at the end, will be ample pay. He must li treated with civility, 
abusive speech avoided. 

VII. — Spanish Inns. 


The increase and improvement of public conveyances, by leading to 
increased travel and traffic, has caused some corresponding change for the 
better in the quantity and quality of the houses destined to the accommo- 
dation of wayfaring men and beasts. As they are constantly changing, 
it is not easy to give their names in every place. These conveniences 
are of varied denominations, degrees, and goodness, or they may bo 
divided into the bad, the worse, and the worst — and bad is the best ; first 
is the Fonda (the oriental Fundach)^ which is the assumed equivalent to 
CKiaT hotel, as in it lodging and board are furnished ; second is the Posada^ 
U which, strictlv speakmg, *only the former is provided thirdly comes 
,t]be Venta^ which is a sort of inferior posada of the country, as distin- 
Ig^hed from the town ; at both Pomda and Venta the traveller finds 
means of cooking whatever provisions he has brought with him, or 
forage on the spot, and he is charged in the morning a moderate 
vu^- for the ruido de caaa^ the noiile or row which he is supposed to 
hs^Vi kickM up in the peaceful dwelling. These khans are generally 
Ihr^less, although the ventero, as in Don Quixote’s time, will answer. 
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when asked what he has got, Hay de foe^o, there is everything ; hht 
de lo qite K traie, “ of what you bring with you,” must 1^ understood. 

The traveller, when he arrives at one of these Posadas, especially 
rarely visited places, should he courteous and liberal in using litili^ 
conventional terms of civility, and not bemn by ordering and hurrying 
people about ; he will thus be met more than half way, and obtain the 
best quarters and accommodation that are to be had. Spaniards, wh^, 
are not to be driven by a rod of iron, may be tickled and led by a 
straw. Treat them as cahcdlerosy and they are of a high caste, and 
they generally behave themselves as such. Ko man who values a 
night’s rest will omit on arrival to look at once after his hed : a cigar for 
the mozOf a compliment to the muchacha^ and a tip, una gratijicactoncitay 
seldom fail to conciliate, and secure comfort. 

The ventoTnllo ” is a minor class of venta^ and often nothing more 
than a mere hut, run up with reeds or branches of trees by the road- 
side, at which water, bad wine, and worse brandy, aguardiente, true 
aqua ardens, disflavoured with aniseed, are to be s^d. In out-of-the- 
way districts the traveller, in the matter of inns, will seldom be per- 
plexed with any difficulty of selection as to the relative goodness ; the 
golden rule will be to go to the one where the diligence puts up — HI 
Parador de las Diligencias. The simple direction, “ vamos a La Po- 
sada,” let us go to THE inn, will be enough in smaller towns ; for the 
question is rather. Hay posada, y donde esta f Is there an inn, and 
where is it ? than Which is the best inn ? * 

All tvho travel with ladies are advised to write beforehand to 
their hanker or friends to secure quarters in some hotel, especially when 
going to Madrid and the larger cities. 

The cliarges of the native inns are not exorbitant ; generally by a 
dollar to two dollars a-day, bed and board are paid for ; where, however, 
establishments are set up on what is called the English or French system, 
foreign prices are demanded, and very considerable ones, considering 
the poor and copied accommodation. Those who propose remaining any 
time in a large town may make their own bargain with the innkeeper,' 
or can go into a boarding-house, “ casa de pupilosf or “ dc huespedes^’^ 
where they will have the best opportunity of learning the Spanish lan- 
guage, and obtaining an idea of the national manners and habits. These 
establishments are constantly advertised in the local newspapers, and 
the houses may be known externally by a white paper ticket attached 
to the extremity oi one of the window balconies ; for if the paper be 
placed in the middle, it only means “lodgings to let here.” The tra- 
veller will always be able to learn from his banker, or from any respect- 
able inhabitant, which of these boarding-houses enjoys the best reputa- , 
tion, or he may himself advertise in the papers for exactly the sort of 
thing he wants. 

VIII.- — Spanish Robbebs. 

Banditti have long been the bugbear of Spain, for a bad name once 
gotten is not easily removed, and still less when the conventional idea 
is kept up by sundry writers in England yho instruct the public on the 
things of Spain, where they have never been, and feed foregone conclu- 

Spain. — I. o 
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810 X 1 S. Undoubtedly on the long highways of a thinly-pcoided land 
accidents may occur, as Spanish gentlemen who have met with mis- 
fortunes in troubled times will take to the road. But robbery is the 
exception, ratlier than the rule, in Spain ; and latterly precautions have 
been so increased that some ingenuity must be displayed in managing 
to get waylaid and pillaged — not that to the very ambitious for such 
events, or to the imprudent and incautious, the thing is altogether im- 
possible. The experiment might be tried with prospect of success in 
Andalucia, taking Ronda as the centre of a robbing radius. 

Referring to the * Gatherings,’ ch. 16, for other details, suffice it here 
to say that the best plan is for the traveller never to trouble his head 
about the matter, nor to frighten himself with sliadows of his own 
raising ; let him turn a deaf ear to the yarns of muleteers and the posi- 
tive facts of w^aiters, and ride boldly on ; nevertheless he will do well in 
suspicious places to abjure foolish chattering about his jdans, lines of 
route, hours of starting, and so forth, and still more to avoid any exhi- 
bition of cash and attractive items of pro)ierty, silver dressing-cases, 
and so forth, which often suggest the getting up an extem])ore bit 
of robbery for his particular benefit, for in Spain, as elsewhere, la ocasion 
hace al ladron. Again, should he have the misfortune to fall among 
regular thieves, he ought to be prepared with a sufficient sum about 
his Pierson, say from 6/. to lOZ., in order to keep them in good humour, 
as they are prone to make an example of the unhappy wight who 
evin6cs, by empty pockets, the malice prepense of deiiriving them of 
their just perquisite ; an empty purse is a beggarly companion, and 
they are apt to inflict blows on its proi^rietor, daudole palos^ or to strip 
him to the skin, echandole en cueros, pour encourager les autres. A 
common gilt watch and chain ought not to be omitted. Englishmen, 
except when well armed and travelling in numbers, should never attem])t 
resistance against a regular band of Spanish robbers, as it is generally 
useless, and may lead to fatal consequences; whereas a frank, good- 
humoured surrender, presence of mind, and a calm, courteous a]qx?al to 
them as Caballeros, seldom fails to conciliate the gentlemen, and to 
chloroform the discomfort of the operation . The robbers consist of several 
grades. The Ladrmies en grande arc an organised gang of well-mounted, 
well-armed men from 10 to 1 4 in number, and commanded by a chief, 
and as the}" seldom attack travellers except at a great advantage, it is 
better to lose one’s dollars than one’s life, and to submit with a good 
grace to the polite request of putting your face, mouth downwards, into 
the mud, — the Bqja ahajo, which will take no denial ; in fact, the non- 
compliance is understood to mean resistance ; and cases have occurred 
where foreigners, from not understanding the force of these two words, 
and not having laid themselves down, have been shot forthwith. 

The next class arc the liateros, the ra^s. These are not organised 
permanent bodies, but skulking, ill-conditioned footpads, who lurk 
about suspicious venfas, on the look-out for an accidental affair. They 
, seldom attack armed and prepared persons. A lower ruffian still is the 
JiaferiUo, or small rat, who is a solitary performer, confining his attacks 
to the utterly defenceless. A revolver is a sure remedy for these 
major and minor rats ; and no bad pocket-companion on the highways 
and byways of Spain, as contributing to a general feeling of confidence. 
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The regular and only really formidable robbers have almost disap- 
X^eared on the high roads, in consequence of the institution of a body 
of mounted and well-armed men, who are stationed in the princix)al 
routes as escorts and imtrols. They are called Guardias civiles, to dis- 
tinguish them from military guards. The system was borrowed from 
the gendarmerie of France, whence the troopers were called by the 
X^eople ITiJos de Tjuis- Felipe^ sons of Louis-Philippe, or Polizones^ a new 
word coined out of the old French PoUssons, Diligences in xx^riods and 
localities of danger are usually provided with guards of their own, and 
there is also in most large towns a body of armed men on foot, called 
Migiielites, whose business it is to keep the x)eace, and by whom convOys 
of value and travellers of rank are escorted. Thej'* resemble the 
Peelers, the x^olice in Ireland, and are formed of active, excellent men, 
brave, tern iterate, and indefatigable. There are also few places in 
which an extempore protection may not be hired of Fscopeteros, or men 
armed with a gun, which in truth is the definition of half the Iberian 
family when outside a town’s walls. Except when ladies are in the 
case, and the localities are notoriously infested for the moment, all 
these precautions are needless. A riding imrty of armed Englishmen 
may dismiss the bugbear altogether, from the Pyrenees to the Straits 
of Gibraltar. In general Spanish robbers are shy of attacking English- 
men : they have a ^vholesome fear of the strength of our gunpowder, 
and of our disx)osition to show fight. 


IX. — The Geography op Spain. 

One glance at a map of Europe will convey a clearer notion of the 
relative position of Sxmin in regard to other countries than x^^g^s of 
letter -press ; an advantage which every school-boy xx)ssesses over the 
Plinys and Strabos of antiquity, who were content to compare the shajpe' 
of the Peninsula to a bull’s hide. This country, placed between the 
latitudes 3G^ 57' and 43*^ 4(y north, extends from longitude 9° 13' west 
to 30*^ 15' cast : the extreme length has been calculated at about 
200 leagues of 20 to the degree, and the greatest breadth at somewhat 
less than 200 ; and the whole sux)erficies, including Portugal, is stated 
to contain upwards of 19,000 square leagues, of which somewhat more 
than 15,500 belong to Spain ; it is thus almost twice as large as the 
British Islands, and only one- tenth smaller than France ; the circum- 
ference or coast-line is estimated at some 750 leagues. This compact 
and isolated territory, inhabited by a hardy, warlike population, ought, 
therefore, to have rivalled France in military xx)wer, while its x>ositio]i 
between those tw’o great seas which command the commerce of the old 
and new world, its indented line of coast, abounding in bays and 
harbours, oflered every advantage of vying with England in maritime 
enterprise. Nature lias provided outlets for the x^roductions of a countiy 
rich alike in everything that is to be found either on the face, or in the 
bowels of the earth ; the mines and quarries abound with precious 
metals and marbles, from gold to iron, from the agate to coal ; a fertile 
soil and every x>o8sible variety of climate admit of unlimited cultivation 
of the natural productions of the temperate or tropical zones : thus in 
the province of Granada the sugar-cane and cotton-tree luxuriate at the 
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I)ase of ranges whose tops are covered with eternal snow. The nnrcniit- 
ting had government of the Gotho-Spaniard has done its worst to neu- 
tralise the advantages of this favoured land, which, while under tlie 
dominion of the Bomans and Moors, resembled an Eden, a garden of 
plenty and delight. Now vast portions of the Peninsula offer a picture 
painful to be contemplated by the philosopher or philanthropist ; the 
laoe of nature and the minds of men, dwarfed and curtailed of their fair 
proportions, have either been neglected and their inherent fertility 
allowed to run into luxuriant weeds and vice, or their energies misdi- 
rected, and a capability of good converted into an element of disgraceful 
eminence in deeds of evil. 

In geological construction, Spain, almost an agglomeration of moun- 
tains, is raised in a series of elevation terraces on every side from the 
coasts ; the central portions, higher than any other table-lands in hhirope, 
range on an average from 2000 to 3000 feet above the level of the sea, 
while from this elevated plain chains of other mountains rise. Madrid, 
placed on this central plateau, is situated about 2000 feet above the 
level of Naples, which lies in the same latitude ; the mean temperature 
of the former is 59®, while that of the latter is 63® 30/ ; it is to this 
difference of elevation that the difference of climate and vegetable 
productions between the two capitals is to be ascribed. 

Fruits which flourish on the coasts of Provence and Genoa, wliich 
lie 4® more to the north than an}^ portion of Spain, are rarely to be. met 
with in the interior of the elevated Peninsula : on the other hand, the 
low and sunny maritime belts abound with productions of an African 
vegetation ; and botany marks climate better than barometers or ther- 
mometers. The mountainous character and general aspect of the coast 
is nearly analogous throughout the circuit which extends from the 
Basque Provinces to Cape Finisterre, and offers a remarkable contrast 
to those sunny alluvial plains which extend, more or less, from Cadiz 
to Barcelona, and which closely resemble each other in vegetable ])ro- 
ductions, such as the fig, orange, pomegranate, aloe, and palm-tree. 
Again, the central table-lands, las Parameras, equally resemble each 
other in their monotonous denuded aspect, in their scarcity of fruit and 
timber, and their abundance of cereal productions. 

Spanish geographers have divided the Peninsula into seven distinct 
chains of mountains. These cordilleras arise on each side of intervening 
plains, which once formed the basins of internal lakes, until the accu- 
mulated waters, by bursting through the obstructions by which they 
were dammed up, found a passage to the ocean : the dip or inclination 
of the country lies from the east towards the west, and, accordingly, the 
chief rivers which form the drains of the great leading channels l^tween 
the principal water-sheds flow into the Atlantic : their courses, like the 
basins through which they pass, lie in a transversal and almost a 

g irallel direction ; thus the Duero, the Tagus, the Guadiana, and the 
uadalquivir, all flow into their recipient li^tweeu their distinct chains 
of mountains. 

The Moorish geographer Alrasi took climate as the rule of dividing 
the Peninsula into distinct portions. The first or northern zone is the 
Cantahriany the European ; this portion skirts the base of the Pyrenees, 
includes portions of Catalonia, Arragon, and Navarre, the Basque pro- 
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viuces, the Asturias, and Gallicia. In this region of humidity the 
winters are long, and the springs and autumns rainy, and it should 
only be visited in the summer. This country of hill and dale is inter- 
sected by streams, which abound in fish, and which irrigate rich 
meadows for pasture. The valleys form the dairy country of Spain, 
while the mountains furnish valuable and available timber. In some 
parts corn will scarcely ripen, while in others, in addition to the 
cerealia, cider and an ordinary wine are produced. Inhabited by a 
hardy, independent, and rarely subdued population, these mountainous 
regions offer natural means of defence. It is useless to attempt the 
conquest with a small army, while a large one starves for want of sup- 
port in the hungry localities. The second zone^ the Iberian or the 
eastern, in its maritime portions, is more Asiatic than European, the 
inhabitants partake of the Greek and Carthaginian character, being 
false, cruel, and treacherous, yet lively, ingenious, and fond of pleasure: 
this ])ortion commences at Burgos, and is continued through the Sierras 
of Albarracin and Segura to the Cabo de Gata, and includes the southern 
jDortion of Catalonia and Arragon, with parts of Castile, Valencia, 
and Murcia. The sea-coasts should be visited either in the spring 
or autumn, when they are delicious. They are intensely hot in the 
summer, and infested with myriads of muskitoes. The districts about 
Burgos should be avoided as being cold, except during the summer 
months. Thus the upper valley of the Miho and some of the north- 
western portions of Old Castile and Leon are placed about 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the frosts often last for three months at 
a time. 

The, third zone, the Lusitanian, or westera, by far the largest, 
includes the central parts of Spain and all Portugal ; and in the physical 
condition of the soil and the moral qualities of the inhabitants, portions 
present an unfavourable view of the Peninsula: the inland steppes 
are burnt up by summer suns, tempest and wind-rent during winter, 
while the absence of trees exposes them to the violence of the ele- 
ments ; poverty-stricken mud-houses, scattered here and there in the 
desolate extent, afford a wretched home to a poor, proud, and ignorant 
population. These localities, which offer in themselves little pleasure 
or profit to the stranger, contain however many sites and cities of the 
highest interest. Thus New Castile, the sovereign* province, besides 
the capital Madrid, comprehends Toledo, the Escorial, Segovia, Aranjuez, 
Avila, Cuenca, which none who wish to understand Spain and the 
genuine old Castilian cities can possibly pass by unnoticed. 

The more western portions of this Lusitanian zone are much more 
agreeable ; the ilex and chestnut abound in the hills, while the rich 
])lains produce corn and wine most plentifully. The entire central 
table-land occupies about 9^000 square miles, and forms nearly one- 
half of the entire area of the Peninsula. The peculiarity of the climate 
is its dryness ; rain is so rare, that the annual quantity on an average 
does not amount to more than 10 inches. The olive, however, is only 
to be met with in a few and favoured localities. 7^ fourth zone, the 
Boctican, the most southern and African, coasts the Mediterranean, 
basking at the foot of the mountains which rise behind and form the 
mass of the Peninsula; this mural barrier offers a sure protection 
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against the cold winds which sweep across the central region. The 
descent from the table elevations into these maritime strips is striking ; 
"the face of nature ia quickly and completely changed, and the traveller 
p^ses from the climate and vegetation of Europe into that of Africa. 
This region is characterised by a dry burning atmosphere during a part of 
the year. The winters are short and temperate, the springs and autumns 
quite delightful. Much of the cultivation depends on artificial 
irrigation, which was carried by the Moors to the highest perfection ; 
indeed water, under this forcing, vivifying sun, is synonymous witli 
fertility ; the productions are tropical ; sugar, cotton, rice ; the orange, 
lemon, and date. The algaroba — ceratonia siliquastrum — and the 
the oleander, form the boundary marks between this, the tierra 
ccUiente, and the colder regions by which it is encompassed. Such arc 
the geographical divisions of nature with which the vegetable and animal 
productions are closely connected. The Bcetican zone, Andalucia, 
contains in itself many of the most interesting cities, sites, and natural 
beauties of the Peninsula. Cadiz, Gibraltar, Honda, Malaga, the Alpu- 
jarras, Granada, Cordova, Seville, Xerez, are easy of access, and may be 
visited almost at every portion of the year. The winters may be spent 
at Cadiz, Seville, or Malaga, the summers in the cool mountains of 
Honda, Aracena^ or Granada. Ai)ril, May, and Juno, or September, 
October, and November, will, however, be the most preferable. Those 
who go in the spring should reserve June for the mountains ; those who 
go in the autumn should reverse the plan, and commence with Honda 
and Granada, ending with Malaga, Seville, and Cadiz ; and this region 
will be found by the invalid infinitely superior as a winter residence 
than any portions of the South of France or Italy. 

The internal communication of the Peninsula, thus divided by the 
mountain- walls of Cordilleras^ is effected by high roads, carried over the 
most convenient points, where the natural dips are the lowest, and the 
ascents and descents the most practicable. As a general rule, the 
traveller should always cross the mountains by one of these. Tlic 
goat-paths and smuggler-passes over other portions of the chain are 
difficult and dangerous, and seldom provided with villages or ventas : 
the farthest but fairest way about, will generally be found the best and 
shortest road. These passes are called Puertos—rportce — mountain- 
gates : the yvcoise*ghaut of the Hindoos. 

The term Sierra, which is commonly applied to these serrated ranges, 
has been derived from the Spanish sierra, a saw ; while others refer it 
to the Arabic Sehrdh, an uncultivated tract. Montana means a moun- 
tain ; Cerro a hog-backed hill ; j)ico, picacho, a pointed height. Una 
cuesta, a much-used expression, means both an ascent and descent. 
Cuesta arriha, caesta ahajo, up hill, down hill. There are few of the 
singular-shaped hills which have not son^e local name, such ns Caheza, 
del Moro, the Moor’s head ; or something connected with religion, such 
as San Christohal, El Fraile, &c. 

There are 6 great rivers in Spain — the arteries which run between 
the 7 mountain-chains, the vertebree of the geological skeleton. These 
6 water-sheds are each intersected in their extent by others on a minor 
scale, by valleys and indentations in each of which runs its own 
stream. Thus the rains and melted snows arc all collected in an infinity 
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of ramifications, and carried by these tributary conduits into one of the 
6 main trunks, or great rivers ; all these, with the exception of the 
Ebro, empty themselves into the Atlantic. The Duero and Tagus, 
unfortunately for Spain, disembogue in Portugal, thus becoming a 
portion of a foreign dominion exactly where their commercial impott- 
ancc is the greatest. Philip II. “ the prudent,” saw the true value of 
the possession of Portugal, which rounded and consolidated Spain, and 
insured to her the possession of these outlets of internal produce, and 
inlets for external commerce. Portugal, that angulus iste^ annexed to 
Spain, gave more real power to his throne than the dominion of entire 
continents across the Atlantic. Nor has the vision of a Peninsular 
union ever faded from the cabinets of Spain. The Mi no, which is the 
shortest of these rivers, runs through a bosom of fertility. The Tajo, 
Tagus, which the fancy of poets has sanded with gold and embanked 
with roses, tracks its dreary \vay through rocks and comparative 
barrenness. The Qxmdiana creeps through lonely Estremadura, in- 
fecting the low plains with miasma and ague.- The Ouadcdquivir eats 
out its deep banks amid the sunny olive-clad regions of Andalucia. 

Siiaiii abounds with brackish streams, Salados, and with salt-mines, 
the remnants of tlie saline deposits, after the evaporation of the sea- 
w’ators. The central soil, strongly Impregnated with saltpetre, and 
always arid, is every day becoming more so, from the Castilian antipathy 
against trees. No skrecn checks the power of evaporation ; nothing 
protects or preserves moisture. The soil, more and more baked and 
calcined, has in some parts almost ceased to be available for cultivation : 
from want of plantations and dykes the slopes are liable to denudation of 
soil after heavy rain. Nothing breaks the descent of the water ; hence 
the naked, barren stone summits of many of the sierras, which, pared 
and peeled of every particle capable of nourishing vegetation, loom 
forth, the skeletons of a land in which life seems extinct ; not only is 
the soil thus lost, but the detritus thus washed down forms bars at the 
mouths of rivers, or chokes up and raises their beds ; thus they are 
rendered liable to overflow their banks, and to convert the adjoining 
plains into j)estilcntial swamps. The volume of water in the principal 
rivers of Spain has diminished, and is diminishing. Rivers which once 
•were navigable, arc so no longer, while the artificial canals which were to 
have been substituted remain unfinished : the progress of deterioration 
advances, as little is done to counteract or amend what every year 
must render more difficult and exjiensive, while the means of repair 
and correction will diminish in equal proportion, from the poverty occa- 
sioned by the evil, and by the fearful extent which it will be allowed 
to attain. The majority of Spanish rivers — torrents rather — scanty 
during the summer time, flow away with rapidity when filled by rains 
or melting snow ; they are, moreover, much exhausted by being drained 
off, sangrado, bled, for the purposes of artificial irrigation. The scarcity 
of rain in the central ^able-lands diminishes the regular supply of water 
to the springs of the rivers; and what falls is soon sucked up by a 
parched, dusty, and thirsty soil, or evaijorated by the dryness of the 
atmosphere. An absence of lakes forms another feature in this country 
of mountains. 

These geographical peculiarities of Spain must be remembered hy - 
the traveller, and particularly the existence of the great central eleya* 
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tioQ, which, when once attained, is apt to be forgotten. The country 
jiaes in terraces from the coast, and when once the ascent is accom- 
plished, no real descent takes places. The roads indeed apparently ascend 
find descend, but the mean height is seldom diminished, and tlie in- 
terior hills or plains are merely the undulations of one mountain. 
The traveller is often deceived at the apparent low height of snow- 
clad ranges, such as the Guadarama, whose coldness will be accounted 
for by adding the elevation of their base above the level of the sea. 
The palace of the Escorial, which is placed at the foot of the Gua- 
darama, and in a seeming plain, stands in reality at 2725 feet above 
Valencia, while the summer residence of the king at La Granja, in 
the same chain, is 30 feet higher than the summit of Vesuvius. This, 
indeed, is a castle in the air — a chateau en Espagne, and worthy of 
the most German potentate to whom that element belongs. I'he mean 
temperature on the plateau of Spain is as 15°, ‘While that of the coast 
is as 18® and 19®, in addition to the protection from northern winds 
which their mountainous backgrounds afford ; nor is the traveller less 
deceived as regards the height of the interior mountains than he is 
with the table-land plains ; his eye wanders over a vast level extent 
bounded only by the horizon, or a faint blue line of other distant 
sierras ; this space, which appears one level, is intersected with deep 
ravines, harrancos^^iw which villages lie concealed, and streams, arroyos, 
flow unperceived ; another important effect of this central elevation is 
the searching dryness and rarefication of the air. It is often highly 
prejudicial to strangers : the least ex|X)sure, which is very tempting 
under a burning sun, will bring on ophthalmia, irritable colics, and 
inflammatory diseases of the lungs and vital organs. Such are the 
causes of the pnlmonia (the endemic disease of Madrid), which carries 
off the invalid in a few days. 

Thes^ are the geographical, geological, and natural divisions of the 
Peninsula, throughout which a leading i>revailing i>rincii)le may be 
traced. The artificial, ix)litical, and conventional arrangement into 
kingdoms and provinces is so much the work of accident and of absence 
of design ; indeed, one who only looked at the map might sometimes 
fancy that some of the partitions were expressly devised for the sake of 
being puqwsely inconvenient and incongruous. 

These provincial divisions were however formed by the gradual union 
of many smaller and previously independent portions, which have been 
taken into Spain as a whole, just as our inconvenient counties constitute 
the (inerdom of England. Long habit has reconciled the inhabitants to 
these divisions, which practically suit them better than any new 
arrangement, however better calculated according to statistical and 
geographical principles. The French, when they obtained ix>sses8ion of 
the Peninsula, with their fondness for dexjartmentalization, tried to re- 
podel and recombine ancient and antipathetic provinces, to carve out 
neatly and apx)ortion districts, a la mode de Paris, in utter disregard 
of the wishes, necessities, and prejudices of the resjiective natives. No 
sooner was their intrusive rule |mt to an end, than the Spaniards 
B^ook off their paper arrangements, and reverted, like the Italians, to 
those which pre-existed, and which, however defective in theory, and 
iiregular on the map, suited their inveterate habits. In spite of the 
failure of the French, Sx)ain has been recently re-arranged, and the 
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people parcelled out like pieces on a chess-board. It will long, however, 
ilefy the x^ower of all the reformers, commissioners, of all the doctri- 
naires, of all the cortes, effectually to efface the ancient, deex^ly-impressed 
divisions, which are engraven on the retentive characters of the inhabi- 
tants of each distinct province, who next to hating their neighbours, 
hate innovations. 

The political divisions of former times consisted of 14 large jjrovinces, 
some of which were called kingdoms, as Granada, Seville, Cordova, 
Jaen, Murcia, Valencia, &c. : others princixoalities, like Asturias : 
others counties, like Barcelona, Niebla, &c. : and lastly, others were 
called provinces, like New and Old Castile, Estremadura, &c. : Biscay 
was termed cl Senorio. Spain, was then divided by “ decree,” into 
49 x^rovinces, viz. ; Alava, Albacete, Alicante, Almeria, Avila, 
Badajoz, las Baleares, Barcelona, Burgos, Caceres, Cadiz, las Canarias, 
Caste I Ion de la Plana, Ciudad Heal, Cordoba, la Coruna, Cuenca, 
Gerona, Granada, Guadalajara, Guipuzcoa, Huelva, Huesca, Jaen, Leon, 
Lerida, Logrono, Lugo, Madrid, Malaga, Murcia, Navarra, Oreiise, 
Oviedo, Palencia, Pontevedra, Salamanca, Santander, Segovia, Sevilla, 
Soria, Tarragona, 'J'eruel, Toledo, Valencia, Valladolid, Vizcaya, Zamora, 
Zaragoza. There is now a scheme to reduce these 49 into 20 provinces, in 
the holies of diminishing departamental expenditure and malversation, 
and to further the centralizing system, which Frafice has made the 
fashion. 

The present population, with a slow tendency to increase, may be 
taken at 13,000,000, although Madoz rates it at 15,000,000. Droughty 
the great bar to the fertility of soil, also tends to check fertility of women. 
The prevalence, again, of foundling hospitals, and the large number of 
natural children exposed by unnatural parents in these charnel-houses 
to a certain massacre of innocents, and the drain of deadly Madrid on 
the provinces at large, kee])S down the scanty population. The revenue 
may be taken at some 12,000, OOOf. Badly collected, and at a ruinous per 
centage, it is exposed to infinite robbery and jobbery. In Spain a little 
money, like oil, will stick to every finger that handles it. 

Spain, in the time of Ferdinand VJI. one of the most backward 
nations in Europe, has since his death made considerable advance. 
The sleeper has been awakened by Che clash of civil wars, and, however 
far the lagging is yet in arrear, a certain social and administrative progress 
is perceptible. The details connected with each ministerial dex^rtlnent, 
their separate duties, and what is or ought to be done under each hg^*^ 
Justice, Finance, Home, Board of Trade, War, and Marine, are set forth* 
in the Spanten und seine fortschreitende Entwickelung^ Julius v. 
Minutoli, Berlin, 1852, but the infinite details of the w^orking and social- 
life are put by him in too complimentary a style. Most Spanish things 
so tinted d la rose on his pa^r appear perfect ; but when tested by prac- 
tice, many a magazine will mrn out to be an arsenal of empty boxes, and. 
many an institution of peace and war be found “ wanting in everything 
most essential at the critical moment.” A swelling, pompous show of 
canvas is spread over a battered, unseaworthy hull. The use made of 
our HcmdhcK)k by this industrious Prussian, and also by his country* 
man Zeigler in his recent Reise in Spanien^ 1852, is flattering. 

No doubt Spain has taken part in the general progress Of the Iasi 

• o3 
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score of years, and a marked improvement is perceptible, especially in 
medical science, and in the national education of the people. While 
In 1803 only 1 in 340 were educated, it is now, we are told, calculated 
lhat to every 1 in 17 the means of elementary schooling is oflered. 
If this be true, then England, the leader of moral civilization as France 
Ib of sensual f may well take a leaf from the hom-book of Sx)ain. 

Tours in Spain. 

However much the Gotho-Spaniards have destroyed, disfigured, and 
ftl-appreciated the relics of the Moor — in their eyes an infidel invader 
4nd barbarian — the remains of that elegant and enlightened people will 
always constitute to the rest of mankind some of the foremost objects 
of curiosity in the Peninsula, and are indeed both in number and 
Importance quite unequalled in Europe. 

Tour for the Idler and Man of Pleasure. 

Perhaps this class of travellers had better go to Paris or Xa|)lcsv 
Spain is not a land of fleshly comforts, or of social sensual civilization. 
Oh I dura tellus Iherice ! — God there sends the meat, and the evil one 
cooks: — there are more altars than kitchens — cles miUicrs de pretres et 
pas tin cuisinier. 

Life in the country, there, is a Bedouin Oriental existence. The inland 
unfrequented towns are didl and poverty-stricken. liore is the Genius 
Loci. Boasted Madrid itself is but a dear, second-rate, inhospitable city ; 
the maritime seaports, as in the East, from being frequented by the 
foreigner, are more cosmoi)olitan, more cheerful and amusing. Generally 
speaking, in Sx)ain, as in the East, public amusements are rare. 1'he calm 
contemplation of a cigar. Mass and telling of beads, and a dolce far 
fuente, siestose indolence, appear to suffice 'while to some nations it is^ 
a pain to be out of ideasure, to the Spaniard it is a pleasure to be out 
of painful exertion : leave me, leave me, to repose and tobacco. When 
however awake, the Alameda^ or church show, and the bull-fight, are 
the chief relaxations. These will be best enjoyed in the Southern pro- 
'vinces, the land also of the song and dance, of bright suns and eyes, 
wholesale love making, and of not the largest female feet in the world. 

Before xx>mting out other objects to be observed in Spain, and 
there only, it may be as well to mention what is not to bo seen, 
as ^ere is no worse loss of time than finding this out oneself, after 
weary chace and wasted hours. Those who expect to find well- 
garnished arsenals, libraries, restaurants, charitable or literary institu- 
tions, canals^ railroads, tunnels, suspension-bridges, x>ol3’techuic galle- 
ries, pale-ale breweries, and similar appliances and appurtenances of 
a high state of x)olitical, social, and commercial civilization, had 
better stay at home. In Spain there are few turnpike-trust meetings, 
quarter-sessions, courts oi justice , according to the real meaning of that 
word, no tread-mills or boards of guardians, no chairmen, directors, 
masters-extraordinary of the court of chancery, no assistant poor-law 
commissioners. There are no anti-tobacco-teetotal-temperance-meetings, 
no auxiliary missionary propagating societies, no dear drab doves of 
peace societies, or African slave emancipationists,, nothing in the blanket 
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and lying-in asylum line, little, in short, worth a quaker’s or a revising 
barrister of three years’ standing’s liotice. Spain may perhaps interest a 
political economist, as affording an example of the decline of the wealth of 
nations, and offering a fine example of errors to be avoided, and a grand 
field for theories and experimental plans of reform and atfielioration. 
Here is a land where Nature has lavished her prodigality of soil and 
climate, and which man has for the last four centuries been endeavouring 
to counteract. El cielo y suelo es hiieno, el entresuelo malo. Here the tenant 
for life and the occupier of the tjeninsular entresol, abuses, with incurious 
apathy the goods with which the gods have provided him, and “ preserves 
the country ” as a teiTa incognita to naturalists and every branch of 
ists and ologists. All these interesting branches of inquiry, healthful 
and agreeable, as being out-of-door pursuits,* and bringing the amateur 
in close contact with nature, ofter to embryo authors, who are ambitious 
to hooh something new, a more worthy subject than the decks repetita 
dcscrii^tions of bull-lights and the natural history of mantillas, ollas, 
and wentas. Those who asiure to the romantic, in short, to any of the 
sublime and beautiful lines (feelings unknown to the natives, and 
brought in by foreigners themselves), will find subjects enough in wan- 
dering with lead-pencil and note-book through this singular country, 
which hovers between Europe and Africa, between civilisation and* 
barbarism ; this land of the green valley and ashy mountain, of the 
boundless plain, and the broken sierra ; those Elysian gardens of the 
vine, the olive, the orange, andi the aloe; those trackless, silent, uncul- 
tivated wastes, the heritage of the bustard and bittern ; — striking 
indeed and sudden is the change, in flying from the polished monotony 
of England, to the racy freshness of that still original country, where 
anti(|uity treads on the heels of to-day, where Paganism disputes the 
very altar with Christianity, where indulgence and luxury contend 
with privation and poverty, where a want of much that is generous, 
honest, or merciful is blended with the most devoted heroic virtues, 
where the cold-blooded cruelty is linked with the fiery passions of Africa, 
where ignorance and erudition stand in violent and striking contrast. 

There let the antiquarian pore over the fossils of thousands of years, 
the vestiges of Phoenician enterprise, of Homan magnificence, of Moorish 
elegance, in that land “ potted ” for him, that repository of much . 
elsewhere long obsolete and forgotten, and compare their massiveness 
and utility with the gossamer Aladdin palaces, the creatures of Oriental 
gorgeousness and imagination, with which Spain alone can enchant the 
European F.S.A. ; how tender the poetry of her envy-disarming decay, 
fallen from her high estate, the dignity of a dethroned monarch, home 
with unrepining self-respect, the last consolation of the innately noble, 
which no adversity can take away ; how wide and new is the» field 
opened here to the lovers of art, amid the masterpieces of Italian genius, 
when Raphael and Titian strove to decorate the palaces of Charles, the 
great emperor of the age of Leo X. Here again is all the living nature! 
of Velazquez and Murillo, truly to be seen dn Spain alone ; let the 
artist mark well and note the shells in which these pearls of price shine, 
the cathedral, where God is worshipped in a manner as nearly befitting 
his glory as finite man can reach — the Gothic gloom of the cloister, the 
feudal turret of Avila, the vasty Escorial, the rock-built alcazar of im^ 
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Toledo, the sunny towers of stately Seville, the eternal snows and 
tpveiy vega of Granada; let the geologist clamber over mountains of 
paarble, and metal-pregnant sierras ; let the botanist cull from the wild 
hothouse of nature plants unknown, unnumbered, matchless in colour, 
liid breathing the aroma of the sweet south ; let all, learned or unlearned, 
listen to the song, the guitar, the castanet ; mingle with the gay, good- 
humoured, temperate peasantry, free, manly, and independent, yet 
courteous and respectful ; live with the noble, dignilied, high-bred, 
aelf-respecting Spaniard ; share in their easy, courteous society ; let all 
Eidmire their dark-eyed women, to whom ages and nations have con- 
ceded the of attraction, to whom Venus has bequeathed her 

girdle of fascination ; let all — sed ohe / jam satis — enough for 
starting on this expedition, where, as Don Quixote said, there are 
opportunities for what are called adventures elbow-deep. “ Aqui^ 
Hermano Sancho, i^odemos metir las manos hasta los codos^ en esto que 
^Jaman aventurasJ** 

In suggesting lines of routes in Sjiain, a whole year would scarcely 
suffice to make the grand and complete tour. It might be performed 
In the following manner ; the letters annexed signify that the means of 
pre^ess can be accomplished S. by steam, C. by public conveyance, 
K. by riding : — 

Tub Grand Tour. 


Start from England hy the Steam^packet about the end of March for 

Cadiz y and then proceed thus — 


Puerto, by Steam. 

Xerez, Coach. 

Bonanza. July 24. 

Seville, S. 

If ay 6. Cordova, C. 

Andujar, C. 

Jaen, C. 

May 20. Granada, C. 

Alpujarras, Bide. Aug. Ty, 
Berja, B. Aug. 10. 

Motril, R. 

June 5. Malaga, B. 

Antequera, B. 

Bonda, B. 

Gaucin, B. 

Gibraltar, B. 

Tarifa, R. or S. 
lime 25. Cadiz, R. or S. 

Seville, S. 

Aracena, R. 

Badajoz, B. Aug. 10. 
Inly 5. Merida, C. R. 

Alcantara, B. 

Coria, R. 

iTuly 1C. Plaaencia, R. 

Yuste, R. 

Abadia, R. 

Batuecas, R. 


Alberca, R. 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Salamanca, R. 
Zamora, B. 
Benavente, R, 
Astorga, B. 
Ponferrada, B. 
Lugo, R. 
Santiago, R. 

La Coruna or 
Ponferrada. 
Orense, R. 

Tuy, R. 

Vigo. B. 
Santiago, R. 

La Coruna, C. 
Oviedo by the 
coast, B. S., 
or by Cangas 
dc Tineo, B. 
La Corufia! 
Oviedo, R. 
Leon, C. 
Sahagun, R. 
Burgos, R. 
Santander, C. 
Bilbao, R. 
Vitoria, C. 


Sept. Burgos, C. 

Valladolid, C. 
Segovia, R. C. 
Escorial, C. 
Avila, R. 
Madrid, R. 
Toledo, C. 

Oct. Aranjuez, C. 
Cuenca, R. 
Madrid (winter), 
or at 

Valencia, C. 
Xativa, C. 
Villena, R. 
Murcia, R. 
Cartagena. C. 
Orihuela, R. 
Spring. Klche, C. • 
Alicante, C. 

Ibi, K. 

Alcoy, R. 
Xativa, R. 
Valencia, C. 
Tarragona, C. S. 
Reus, C. 

Poblet, R. 
Cervera, R. 
Igualada, R. 
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Pamplona, jtC. 
Elizondo, K. 
Vera, R. . 

Irun, R. 


Hints to Invalids. 

The su])eriority of the climate of the South of Spain over all other , 
regions of Europe, which was pointed out in our fonner editions, is now 
ratified in the able and practical treatise of Dr. Francis,*" the “ Clark of 
Spain,” and the first to grapple professionally, after much personal expe* 
rience and examination, with this hygienic subject. Fair Italy, with 
her classical i^restige, her Catholic associations, her infinite civilization, 
and ready access, has long been the land of promise to our travellers 
exj)atiiated in search of health. But the steam and rail of England 
have now annihilated time and space, and her pen has pioneered the 
path to distant Spain, and dissipated the delusions and dangers of 
banditti and garlic. Independently of a more southern latitude, the - 
geometrical configuration of Spain is superior ; while the Apennines, the 
backbone of Italy, stretching K. to S., offer no barrier to northern cold, 
the sierras of Spain, running E. and W., afford complete shelter to 
the littoral strips. Again, wliere the skiey influences of Italy are 
enervating and dej)ressing, the climate of the Peninsula is bracing and 
exhilarating. Free as a whole from malaria, dryness is the emphatic 
quality of the climate. Malaga, on the whole, may be pronounced 
the most favoured winter residence in Europe, and justly claims to 
be the real Elysian fields — pace those of Paris and Naples. 

As Spain itself is a conglomeration of elevated mount ains, the treeless, 
denuded interior, scorching and calcined in summer, keen, cold and wind- 
blown in winter, is prejudicial to the invalid ; the hygienic charac- 
teristics of the maritime coasts to the W. from Vigo to San-Sebastian, 
are soothing and sedative — a relaxing influence prevailing as the 
French frontier is approached ; the strip to the E., from Barcelona to 
Cadiz, is more bracing and exhilarating ; midway, in Murcia, occur the 
driest regions in Europe, with Malaga for the happy medium. 

The benefits derived by well-timed change of climate in cases of con- 
sumption, dyspepsia, bronchitis, and chronic complaints, the climacteric " 
failure of vis vitw, and the vivifying influence on the health of mind and 
body — rcoxygenated, as it were — are matters of fact. The stimulus of 
glowing light, and the effect of warm and constant sunshine on sud*> 
faces chilled by the wet blanket of fog and cloud, vrorks wonders. The» 
insensible transpiration proceeds constantly; the skin then does its . 
work to the relief of the internal organs. The vrater drunk in Spain, 
where — in the warmer portions — diabetes and dropsy are little known, 
is deliciously pure. The wines of the south especially — Malaga and > 
Manzanilla — are dry, cheap, and wholesome. The cuisine, in a country ; 
where people eat to live, not live to eat, will indeed keep body and i 

soul together, but will tempt no weak and wearied stomach ” to rcN ‘ 

• ■ 

* Change of Climate, ^c., with an account of the most eligible places of residence for' 
invalids in Spain, Portugal, Algeria, &c., by D. J. T. Francis, M.D. London. 186S. 


Spring. Cardona, R. 

Monsermt, R. 
Martorell, R. 
Barcelona, R. 
Zaragoza, C. 
Summer. Jaca, R. 


Iluesca, C. R. 
The Pyrenees, R. 
Tudela, C. 
Pamplona, C. 
Summer. Tolosa, C. 

Iruii, C. or 
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pletion. The peptic benefits of clin^tte on the^^atifes'nre evident 
the way they digest an oil, vinegar, imd ye^^a]bi^;4i0t> and survive 
ifiiocolate, sweetmeats, and bile-creating cc^pbiM& The sustamwg 
; effect is proved by the untiring activity of the ‘very under-fed masses, 
where many seem to live on air, like chamelions. How strong are 
Spanish lungs — teste their songs — ^and how few are their winter-coughs — 
teste their churches! — The hrain, again, in a land of Nose sabe, and 
. where there is no reading public, no hourly penny-post or Times^ is left 
in comparative rest — rare boons these for the two organs that have 
^e least holiday under the mental and physical toil entailed by 
bur over-refined civilization. The very dullness of Malaga — Prose 
is the tutelar of Spanish towns — benefits the invalid. There are no- 
wearying aesthetic lions to be encountered — no Madame Starke to be 
** done** — no marble-floored and peopled Vati cans to be slidden through 
— no cold Coliseums to be sketched — no Fountains-of-Egeria picnics — 
no “ season ” dinuerings and late balls, to excite, fever and freeze by 
turns : at Malaga the invalid leads a quiet life, calm as the climate, 
and, blessed with an otiose oriental real dolce-far-niente existence, can 
leave nature to her full vis medicatrix. To be always able to bask in 
the oi)en air, to throw phj’sic to the dogs, to watch the sun, the 
country, and the people, with the satisfaction of every day getting 
l)etter, are consolations and occupations sufficient. The invalid Avill, 
of course, consult his medical adviser on the choice of residence best 
suited to his individual case : and the specialities of each locality arc 
given by Dr. Francis with medical detail. The precautions necessary 
to be observed are no less fully set forth by him, and the general 
benefits derived from a riding tour in Spain pressed on the convalescent. 
And we too, who have thus w^andered over many a hundred leagues of 
wild and tawny Spain, can fully speak to the relief thus afforded to 
severe dyspepsia, and may be permitted to say a little word. 

Cato, a great traveller in ancient Spain, thought it a matter for 
repentance in old age to have gone, by sea where he might have gone 
land. And, touching on the means of locomotion. Pails and Post- 
horses certainly get quicker over a country, but the pleasure of the 
remembrance, and the benefits derived by travel, are commonly in an 
inverse ratio to the ease and rapidity with which the journey is per- 
formed.* In addition to the accurate knowledge which is acquired of the- 
country, (for there is no map like this mode of surve^dng), and of a con- 
siderable and by no means the worst portion^f its xiopulation, a Hiding 
JEixfpedition to a civilian, is almost equivalent to serving a campaign. 
It imimrts a new life, which is adopted on the spot, and which soon 
l^pears quite natural, from being in perfect harmon}' and fitness with 
everything around, however strange to all previous habits and notions ; 
It tak es the conceit out of a man for the rest of his life — it makes him 
bear and forbear. There is just a dash of difficulty and danger to give 

S nity to the adventure : but how soon does all that was disagreeable 
e from the memory, while all that w'as xdeasant alone remains — nay, 
hardships, when past, become bright x)assages to the recollection^ 
is a capital practical school of moral discipline, just as the hardiest 

the first edifckm of tbis Handbook tbe rvhole sat:||ect of a riding tenr, borses, servants., 
gad modtcf ogemmAi is dlsciissed at mnoh length. 
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mariners are pitt^ured- in the^^ Then and there will he 

learnt golden- rnl^' of* patienee/ perse good temper, and good 

fellowship ; the individual man must come out, for better or worse ; on 
these occasions, where wealth and rank are stripped of the aids and 
appurtenances of conveutiohal superiority, he will draw more on hia 
own resources, moral and physical, than on any letter of credit ; hia 
wit will be sharpened by invention-suggesting necessity. Then and 
there, when up, about and abroad, will be shaken off dull sloth. Action ! 
will be the watchword. The traveller will blot out from his Spanish 
dictionary the fatal phrase of procrastination — hy-and-hy, a street 
which leads to the house of never ^ ^^por la calle de despueSy se va d la 
casa de nunca.^^ Reduced to shift for himself, he will see the evil of 
waste, “ sal vertida, nunca hien cogida the folly of improvidence and 
the wisdom of order, “ quien hien ata^ hien desata ; ” fast bind, fast un- 
bind. He will whistle to the winds the paltry excuse of idleness, the “ wo 
se puedpy'* the “ it is impossible ” of Spaniards. He will soon learn, by 
grappling with difficulties, how they are best to be overcome, — how soft 
as silk becomes the nettle when it is sternly grasped, which would 
sting the tender-handed touch, — how powerful an element of realising 
the object proposed, is indomitable volitiony and the moral conviction 
that we can and will accomplish it. He will never bo scared by shadows 
thin as air! when one door shuts another opens, “ cwxndo unapuerta ce 
cierray otra se a&rc,” and he who pushes on surely arrives, ** quien no cansa 
alcanza,” These sorts of independent expeditions are equally conducive 
to health of body : after the first few days of the new fatigue are got 
over, the frame becomes of iron, “ hec/w de hronce,^* The living in the 
pure air, the sustaining excitement of novelty, exercise, and constant 
occupation, are all sweetened by the “ studio fallente lalx>rem,” ivhioh 
renders even labour itself a pleasure ; a new and vigorous life is infused 
into every bone and muscle ; early to bed and early to rise, if it does 
not make all brains wise, at least invigorates the gastric juices, makes 
a man forget that he has a liver, that storehouse of piortal misery- 
bile, blue pill, and blue devils. This health is one of the secrets of 
the amazing charm which seems inherent to this mode of travelling in 
spite of all the apparent hardships with wliich it is surrounded in the 
abstract. Escaping from the meshes of the west end of London, we 
are transported into a new world ; every day the out-of-door panorama : 
is varied ; now the heart is cheered and the countenance made glad by 
gazing on plains overflowing with milk and honey, or laughing with’ 
oil and wine, where the orange and citron bask in the glorious suU'* 
beams. Anon we are lost amid the wild magnificence of Nature,'' who, 
careless of mortal admiration, lavishes with proud indifference her fairest 
charms where most unseen, her grandest forms where most inaccessible. 
Every day and everywhere we are unconsciously funding a stock of 
treasures and pleasures of^ memory, to be hived in our bosoms like 
the honey of the bee, to cheer and sweeten our after-life ; which, delight^ 
fill even as in the reality, wax stronger as we grow in years, and feol 
that these feats of our youth, like sweet youth itself, can never be our 
j^rtion again. Of one thing the reader may be assured — that dear 
will be to him, as is now to us, the remembrance of these wild and« 
joyous rides through tawny Spain, where hardship was forgotten 
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undergone : those sweet-aired hills — those rocky crags and torrents — 
those fresh valleys which communicate their own freshness to the 
heart — that keen relish for hard fare won by hunger — the best of 
siulces — those sound slumbers on harder couch, earned by fatigue, the 
•downiest of pillows — the braced nerves — the spirits light, clastic, and 
joyous — that freedom from care — that health of body and soul which 
ever rewards a close communion with Nature — and the shuffling off 
the frets and factitious wants of the thick-pent artificial city. 

Mineral Baths. 

These are very numerous, and have always been much frequented. 
In every part of the Peninsula such names as Caldas, the Koinan 
Calidas, and Alhamiiy the Arabic Al-hatnuiiy denote the continuance of 
baths, in sx>ite of the changes of nations and language. From Al- 
hSmun, the Hhamman of Cairo, the name of our comfortable Covent 
Garden Hummums is derived ; but very different are the Spanish 
accommodations, which arc mostly rude, inadequate, and inconvenient. 
The Junta Suprema de Sanidad, or Offlcial Board of Health, lias pub- 
lished a list of the names of the jirincipal baths, and their ju’ciier 
^ seasons. At each a medical superintendent resides, who is appointed 
by government ; and who will swear — if given a double fee — that his 
watei*s in particular will cure every evil under the sun. 


Names of Baths. 

Province. 

Vicinity. 

Seasons. 

Chiclana .... 

Andalucia. 

Cadiz. 

June to Oct. 

Pateroa de la Rivera . 

do. 

Medina Sidoiiia. 

J line to Sept. 

Arenoeillo 

do. 

Cordova. 

do. 

do. 

Horcajo .... 

do. 

do. 

fMay to June. 

\ Aug. to Sept. 

Alhama .... 

• 

do. 

GraOada. 

I Apr. to June. 
\Sept. to Oct. 

Graena .... 

do. 

Purullena. 

1 May to June. 
(Aug. to Oct. 

Lanjaron .... 

do. 

Lanjaron. 

May to Sept. 

Sierra Alamilla . • 

do. 

Almeria. 

fMay to June. 

1 Sept, to Oct. 

Guarda vieja • 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

do. 

Harniolejo .. . 

do. 

Jaen. 

r Apr. to June. 
\Sept. to Nov. 

Frailes .... 

do. 

do. 

June to Sept. 

Carratraca 

do. 

Malaga. 

do. 

do. 

Archena .... 

Murcia. 

Murcia. 

1 

TApr.to June. 
\Sept. to Oct. 

Busot ..... 

Valencia. 

Alicante. 

rMay to June. 
\Sept. to Oct. 

IBellus ..... 

do. 

§ 

*Xativa. 

( Apr. to June. 
tSept. to Oct. 

Villa vieja . . . 

do. 

Castellon. 

?May to July. 

\ Aug. to Sept. 

Caldas de Monbuy . 

Catalonia. 

Matard. 

(May to July. 
\Sept. to Oct. 

Olesa y Esparraguera 

do. 

Barcelona. 

July to Sept. 

» 
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Names of Baths. 

I’rovince. 

Vicinity. 

Seasons. 

Alhama 

• 

• 

Arragon. 

Calatayud. 

June to Sept. 

Quinto . • • 

• 

• 

do. 

Zara^za. 

May to Sept. 

Ticrmas • 

• 

• 

do. 

Cinco-villas. 

do. do. 

Panticosa • 

• 

• 

do. 

Huesca. 

•June to Sept. 

Secura • 

• 

• 

do. 

Daroca. 

May to Sept. 

Fitero . • 

• 

• 

Navarra. 

Pamplona. 

do. do. 

Hervideros 

• 

e 

La Mancha. 

Ciudad Real. 

June to Sept. 

Fuencalicnte • 

• 

• 

do. 

do. 

May to June. 

Solan de Cabras 

• 

• 

New Castile. 

Cuenca. 

June to Sept. 

Sacedoii • 

• 

• 

do. 

Guadalajara. 

do. do. 

Trillo . . . 

• 

• 

do. 

do. 

do. do. 

£1 Molar • 

• 

• 

do. 

Madrid. 

do. do. 

jLcdesma • • 

• 

• 

Old Castile. 

Salamanca. 

do. do. 

Aracdillo • 

• 

• 

do. 

Logrono. 

do. do. 

Alange • 

• 


Estremadura. 

Hadajoz. 

do. do. 

Monte mayor . 

• 

• 

do. 

Caceres. 

do. do. 

Arteijo . • 

• 

• 

Gallicia. 

La Coruna. 

July to Sept. 

Lugo • 

• 

• 

do. 

do. 

June to Sept. 

Cai'ballino 

• 

• 

do. 

Orense. 

! July to Sept. 

Corlegada 

• 

• 

do. 

do. 

June to Sept. 

Cal das de Reyes 

• 

• 

do. 

Pontevedra. 

July to Sept. 

Caldelas de Tuy 

• 

• 

do. 

do. 

do. do. 

Cestona 

• 

• 

Guipuzcoa. 

• • 

June to Sept. 

La Hermida . 

• 

• 

Asturias. 

Santander. 

do. do. 


X. — Skeleton Tours. 

The Peninsula may also be divided into regions which contain 
peculiar objects of interest. The vestiges of epochs run in strata, 
according to the residence of the dilferent nations who have occupied 
Spain ; thus the Poinan, Moorish, and Gotho-Spaniaj*d periods are 
marked by evidences distinguishing and indelible as fossils. 


No. 1. A Homan Antiquarian Tour. 


Seville. 
Italica, R. 
Rio Tiuto, R. 
May. Merida, R. 

Alcantara, R. 
Alconetar, R. 


June. Coria, R. 

Plasencia, R. 
Capara, R. 
Salamanca, R. 
Segovia, R. 
Toledo, C. 


Valencia, C. 
Murviedro, C. 
July. Tarragona, C. S. 
Barcelona, C. S. 
Martorell, C. 


No. 2. A Moorish Antiquarian Tour. 

Seville. June. Granada, C. June. Malaga, R. 

May. Cordova, C. Alhama, R. Tari&, R. S. 

Jaen, C. 

Tours for Naturalists. 

The natural history of Spain has yet to be really investigated and 
described. This indeed is a subject worthy of all who wish to “ book 
something new,” and the soil is almost virgin. The harvest is rich, 
and although labourers have long been wanting, able pioneers have 
broken the ground, and a zealous band is following. The great extent 
and peculiaf conformation of the Peninsula offer every possible scope 
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to the geologist and botanist. Tho damp valleys of the Asturias and 
the western provinces combine the varieties of Wales and Switzerland ; 
tho central portions contain the finest cereal regions in the world, while 
the mountains of Andalucia, covered with eternal snow, furnish an 
entire botanical range from the hardiest lichen to the sugar-cane 
which flourishes at their bases : vast districts of deliesas, or abandoned 
tracts, bear in spring time the aspect of a hot-house growing 'svild ; 
lanch is the profusion of flowers which waste their sweets, noted and 
gathered but imperfectly, in this Paradise of the wild bee, this garden 
.of weeds, albeit the Barharies Botanica Hispanica, complained of by 
Xiinnaous, is now in a fair way to be eradicated, and this very much 
by foreigners, as the Spaniard, like the old Romans and the Oriental, 
Is little sensible to the beauties of nature for herself, when unconnected 
with the idea of his pleasure or profit — garden or farm; and an 
antipathy to trees forms quite a second Castilian nature. 

Consult on the Flora Hispanicay the works of Quer Cavanillas and 
those named by Miguel Colmeiro, 8vo. 1846, in his list of Spanish 
botanical books. The botanist and entomologist may peruse with 
advemtage the Beise^Frinnerungen aus Spaiiieny by E. A. Kossmassler, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1854, especially on the subject of snails. 

Naturalists — happy men — for whom Nature spreads a bountiful 
banquet, whose infinite variety neither time nor man can destroy, 
should by all means ride on their excursions. Much of the best ground 
is totally uucarriageable. Remember, above all things, to bring all 
necessary implements and scientific appliances with you froin*England, 
as neither they nor their pursuits are things of Sjiain. 

The eastern and southern portions of Spain should not be visited 
before May, or the northern much before June. 

To geology, a new science even in Europe, the Moro-Spaniards are 
only beginning to pay attention — mining excepted — and even there again 
Hheforeigner has dug up his share at least of treasure buried in the native 
napkin. What a new and wide field for the man of the hammer ! 
Here are to be found the marbles with which the Romans decorated 
their temples, the metal-pregnant districts which, in the hands of the 
Carthaginians, rendered Spain the Peru and California of the old world ! 
We are enabled, by the kindness of Sir Roderick Murchison, to 
ofier the substance of various memoirs and notices on the geological 
structure and sedimentary deposits of Spain, prejmred chiefly by Mou- 
sieur de Vemeuil, his intelligent collaborateur in Russia. The central 
part of Simin is distinguished by 3 chains of mountains which con- 
stitute the skeleton of the countiy, the Ouadarramay the Montes de 
TdUdOy and the Sierra Morena. Having emerged before the secondary 
pjeriod, these ridges formed islands, in each of which are traces of 
Silurian or other palscozoic rocks, and around which were accumulated 
the Jurassic and the cretaceous deposits. 

Primary rocks , — One the highest of these, the Guadarrama, is princi- 
pally composed of granite, gneiss and other crystalline schists. Towards 
the B. these disapx)ear under the sedimentary formations, whilst to the 
/W. they proceed to the frontier of Portugal, niie primary rocks occur 
in two other and very distant parts of Spain. The province of Gallicia 
is principally composed of granite, gneiss and mica- schist, occasionally 
surrounding patches of slate and limestone ; these rocks are of great 
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antiquity, and fonn a sort of expansion of the palajozoic chain of Can^ 
tahria. The Sierra Nevada, S. E. of Granada, oflers an example of 
great mass of crystalline schists. The abundance of gai-nets in the* 
mica-schist, the crystalline structure and magnesian condition of the- 
thick band of limestone which surrounds the central part, indicate the- 
energy of the metaniorphic action which has here taken place. 

Palaeozoic rocks. — The Sierra Morena is the tract in which most of 
the Silurian fossils have been discovered. This range is composed of 
slates, psammites, quartzites and sandstones ; the strata often placed' 
by violent dislocations in a vertical position. Making a section across- 
the chain N. to S., the formations succeed each other in an ascending 
order. The oldest or lowest traces of life, trilobites, occur in black 
shivery slates. The upper Silurian rocks are poorly represented in 
the Sierra Morena, the Devonian rocks more fully. The carboniferous, 
deposits, situated towards its southern x^art, contain great masses of lime- 
stone. The two sides of the Sierra Cantabrica in Leon and the Asturias, 
present dex)Osits of Devonian fossils, and offer points of pilgrim- 
age for all x^alasontologists. These Devonian rocks constitute the- 
axis of the Sierra Cantabrica on its southern side, and are covered in 
the Asturias or on the N. by the richest coal-field of Spain. In general 
the carboniferous strata are vertical ; this disadvantage is lessened by the 
mountainous relief of the country, in some parts of which the beds of* 
coal can be worked 1200 or 1300 feet above the level of the streams. 
The depth of the whole group may be estimated at 10,000 or 12,000 feet,. 

No fossils of the Permian rocks have ever been found in Spain, but 
the analogy of rocks and stratigraphical indications have referred to that 
formation the red magnesian limestone, and the gypsiferous marls of* 
Montiel, of the lakes of Iluidera, and the famous cave of Montesinos in 
La Mancha. 

Secondary rocks. — The Trias triple may be traced from the Pyrenees- 
to the xjrovinces of Santander and Asturias, but it does not contain the- 
3 series of rocks from which the name originated ; and the muschel- 
kalk being entirely wanting, it is reduced to marls and sandstones of 
red colour i^laced between the lias and the carboniferous strata. The* 
Jurassic and cretaceous groux»s extend over most of the eastern and 
southern x)art of Spain, covering vast areas in Catalonia, Arragon, 
■NTalencia, Murcia, Malaga and Ronda ; lying upon the red sandstone,, 
they constitute most of the high lauds and mountains which to the E. 
of Madrid make the divortia aquarum between the Atlantic and the* 
Mediterranean sea ; they surround the central and more ancient parts 
along the Guadarrama the chalk penetrates into the very heart 
of the country. It will prove a hard task to separate the Jurassic* 
and cretaceous rocks of Spain ; esi3ecially in the S., where the meta--: 
morphic action has produced so many alterations in the rocks, and haa-^ 
so obliterated the fossils. The districts of Malaga and Ronda seem to* 
possess a geological constitution very analogous to that of the 'Venetian 
Alps. In effect, beneath the mioceue and nummulitic rocks, rises a 
compact white limestone not to be distinguished from the Italian scagliop 
and biancone, succeeded near Antequera and other places by a marble 
of reddish colour full of Ammonites, which may bo compared to the- 
Oxfordian Ammonitico rosso of the Italians. 

In the eastern regions, mountains more than 5000 feet high are coin^ 
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posed of triassic, Jurassic, and cretaceous rocks. -The greatest xmrt of 
tlio Jurassic fossils belong to the upi»er lias. The Oxfordian Jura 
occurs at Teruel ; but at present the upper part of the oolitic series, or 
the Portlandian group, is unknown. The same may be said of the 
CN’eocomian rocks. The chalk of Spain appears to consist only of the 
hippuritic limestone and seems to correspond with the upper greensand, 
but not with the Neocomian or lower greensand. Above the chalk, 
and, having, apparently . been submitted to the same disturbances, lie 
the nummulitic rocks, the true lower and eocene well exposed in the 
province of Santander. At Malaga a great discordance may be observed 
between the nummulitic limestone and the miocene, or younger and 
older tertiary deposits, the first being highly contorted and the second 
slightly inclined. 

The younger t&t'tiai'y rocks cover vast areas in Si)ain ; generally 
horizontal and extending in vast plains, they contrast strongly with the 
secondary and nummulitic, or older tertiary beds, which are always 
contorted and form undulating or mountainous countries. All the great 
valleys of the Ebro, the Douro, the Tagus, the Guadiana and the Gua- 
dalquivir, have been bottoms of seas, estuaries or extensive lakes. The 
purely freshwater deposits cover a larger area than the marine ones, 
extending over Old and New Castile from the Cantabrian cliain to the 
Guadarrama, and from the Guadarrama to the Sierra ^lorena through 
the great plains of the Mancha. In some places these dc})Osits reach 
the altitude of 2500 feet ; thus proving how great elevation Spain has 
undergone even in recent times ; recent in cflcct, to judge by the 
freshwater fossil shells, identical with those living 'now, and by the 
bones of great mammoths discovered in the Cerro fian Isidro^ near 
Madrid. Most of the marine deposits, and especially those of the 
basin of the Guadalquivir, are miocene, and ui)on them lie here and 
there some small pliocene, or new'er pliocene (modern) deposits, formed 
on the maritime shore and composed of pebbles and fragments of an 
Ostrea resembling the living species. It was probably in the most 
recent of these i)eriods that the extinct volcanos of the Peninsula broke out. 
Three foci of eruption are known ; one at the cape of Gata, the other 
in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Real, and the third near Olot in Catalonia. 

« The geology of Spain is not sufficiently advanced to attemi^t a classi- 
fication of its mountains considered with respect to their periods of 
elevation. The Sierra Morena is probably the most ancient ; for on both 
its sides the tertiary strata in contact with the old rocks are horizontal. 
Near Cordova, for example, the miocene beds with the huge Clypcoster 
aUtts are to be seen in that position, and on the northern side at Santa 
Cruz de Mudela horizontal bands of freshwater limestone loaded with 
Helix, lie upon highly inclined, trilobite Silurian schists, More recent 
. movements have taken place in the Guadayama ; since at the southern 
foot of that high range, and on the road from Madrid to Burgos, the 
same freshwater limestone is slightly elevated. In the Pyrenees, as 
well as in the mountains which rise in the most southern part of Spain, 
the subsoil has been fractured by violent and recent disturbances. The 
tertiary formations of the. Ebro, and those of Leon along the Cantabrian 
dhaln, are often much elevated. In Leon they are even vortical near 
the c^in, but soon resume their hprizontality to lunge over the great 
plains of Castile. 
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Villa Nueva del Rio Coal 
Spring. Rio Tinto _ • . Copper 


Logrosan 
Almaden 
Liinares 
Baeza 
Granada 
Berja . 
Marbt'lla 
Macacl 
Autumn. Cartagena 
Helliti 
Petrola 


Spring 

or 


Phosph. of Lime 
Quicksilver 

• Lead 

• Lead 
Marbles 

• X^ead 

• Iron 
Marbles 

Silver 
Sulphur 
. Salt 


Spring. 
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ooicAL Tour. 

Minglanilla* • 

. Salt 

Teruel • • • 

Fossils 

Caudete . 

Fossils 

Albarracin • 

• Iron 

Daroca • • 

• Iron 

Calatayud • • 

. Iron 

Tortosa • 

Marbles 

Cardona . • 

• Salt 

Ripoll • • • 

.' Iron 

Durango • • 

• Iron 

Bilbao • 

• Iron 

Biscay • • • 

• Iron 

Gijon 

• Coal 


No. 4. A Tour of the Cream of Spain. 


May. Cadiz, S. 
Xerez, C. 
Seville, S. 
Cordova, C. 
Osuna, R. 
Ronda, R. 
Gibraltar, R. 
• Malaga, S. 


June. Granada, C. or R. 
Madrid, C. 

Avila, C. 
Escorial, C. 
Segovia, C. 
Toledo, C. 
Aranjuez, C. 


Valencia, C. 
July. Tarragona, C. S. 
Barcelona, C. S. 
Cardona, R. 
Jgualada, R. 
Aug. Zaragoza, C. 
Burgos, C. 

Irun, C. 


July. Cuenca, R. 

This tour comprehending samples of every city and scene, will enable 
the traveller on his return to talk competently on the things of Spain. 


No. 5. A Summer’s Tour in the North op Spain. 


Irun, C. 

Vitoria, C. 

June. Bilbao, 'C. 

Santander, R. S. 
Burgos, C. 


Julj . Logrono, C. 
Pamplona, C. 
Pyrenees, R. 
Zaragoza, C. 
Barcelona, C. 


Monserrat, R. 
Aug. Cardona, R. 
Urgel, R. 
Gerona, R. 
Perpiiian, C. 


A pleasant long- vacation trip to the angler and water-colour painter. 


No. G. A Central Tour round Madrid. 


July. 


Avila, C. July. 

Escorial, C. Aug. 

Segovia, C. 

Valladolid, R. 
Salamanca, R. 

Ciudad Rodrigo,R. 
Batuecas, R. 


Plasenciaj R. 
Yuste, R. 
Alcantara, R. 
Merida, R. 
Talavera, R. 
Toledo, R. 


Aug. Aranjuez, C. 

Sept. Cuenca, R. 
Albarracin, R. 

Solan de Cabras, R. 
Guadalajara, C. 
Alcala de Henare8,C. 


This home circuit, which includes some of the noblest medimval and 
truly Spanish cities, some of the most picturesque and historically 
interesting sites, is doubly refreshing to mind and body after the 
withering, dessicating influence of a residence at Madrid. 


No. 7. An Artistic al Tour — the Picturesque. 

As Spain, despite of our Roberts and Wests, continues still jnuch in 
the dark ages of Indian-ink in these matters; artists, to whose benefit this 
Handbook aspires, should, before leaving England, lay in a stock of 
materials, such as block-books, liquid water-colours, camel-hair brushes, 
permanent white, and good lead-pencils. — ^N.B. Before using them, attend 
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to otir suggestions at page 14, and prepare for meeting little sympathy 
from the so-called better classes. Often, in truth, will the man of tlie 
pencil «igh, and say, why will not the j)eoplc show us themselves, their 
real homes, and ways ? why will they conceal what the rest of the world 
wishes most to see and sketch ? Servile imitators of the foreigner, whom 
they affect to despise, they seem in practice to deny their fatherland and 
nationality. They bore us with their pale copies of the long-tailed 
coats of London, and the commonplace columns of the Paris Bourse. 
They deluge us with all we abhor, and hide the attractive panorama 
•which Spain presents in her own dear self, when her children, all tag, 
tassel, and filagree, dance under fig-tree and vine, while behind cluster 
Gothic ruins or Moorish arches, scenes and sights ravishing to all eyes 
save o{ Espandl ilustrado ; his newly enlightened and civilized 

vision, blind to all this native beaut 3 ’’, colour, and originality, sees in 
it only the degradation of poverty and decay ; nay resenting the 
admiration of the stranger, from which he infers some condescending 
compliment to picturesque barbarians, he intreats the inspection of his 
paletot, or drags him away to sketch some spick and span academical 
abqrtion, to raise which some gem of ancient art has been levelled. 


Bonda, R. 
Gibraltar, R. 
Alhama. 
Malaga, R. 
Granada, R. 
Lanjaron, R. 
Elche, R. 
Cuenca, R. 
Albarractn, R. 
Toledo, C. 


Escorial, C. 

Avila, C. 

Plasencia, R. 

J uste. 

Batuecas, R. 

El Vierzo, R. 

Can gas de Tineo, R. 
Oviedo, R. 

Pajares, C. 

Reinosa, R. 


Santander, R. 
Bilbao, R. 
Vera, R. 
Jaca, R. 
Huesca, R. 
Pyrenees, R. 
Manresa, R. 
Monserrat, R. 
Rosas, R. 


Military and naval men, and all who take interest (and what 
Englishman does not in the fair fame of our arms, must ever connect 
the Peninsula with one great association, the War of Giants waged 
there by Wellington, and all who desire to know the real rights of it, 
may stow in their saddlebags the well-compiled Annals of the Penin^ 
sular Campaigns, by Hamilton, revised b^^ F. Hardman, 1849. Those 
•who cannot, will at least find that the author of this Handbook, who has 
performed the pilgrimage to these hallowed sites, has, so far as limited 
space permits, recorded facts. 


Ko. 8. A Military and Naval Tour. 


Cadiz • • . ^ 

Barrosa « 
Trafalgar • • 

.Tarifa • . • » 

Gibraltar • 
Granada ... 
Navas de Tolosa , 
Bailen. 

Caatalla ... • I 

Almansa. • • I 

Valencia • . | 

Marviedro • • J 

Ordal. 


Andalucia. 


Valencia. 


Burgos • • 

Navarrete 
Espinosa • • 

Somosierra • 
Rioseco • 
BenavSnte 
Salamanca . 
Ciudad Rodrigo 
El Bodon • 
La Coruiia • 
San Payo . 
Vigo .... 
Cape Finisterre. 


I Old Castile. 

I Leon. 

^ Gallicia. 
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Barcelona • 

Molins del Rey 
Bruch • 

Rosas • • 

Gerona . 

Figiieras • 

Lcfrida • • 

Almcnara • 

Belchite • 

Zaragoza • 

Tudela • . 

Pamplona 
Vera . 

San Marcial . 

The Bidasoa . 

San Sebastian 
Hernani • 

Vitoria • • 

Bilbao 

No. 9. Shooting and Fishing Tours. 

Altliougli game is not x^reservcd in Spain as among ourselves, it i 
ubiindant ; nature, by covering the earth with aromatic brushwood h 
vast extents of uninhabited, unciiltivated land, has afforded excellen 
-cover to the wild beasts of the field and fowls of the air ; they ar 
leached and destro3’^ed at all seasons, and in every unfair manner, an< 
more for pot considerations, than sjjort — especially near the towns. Th 
J^erce naturm flourish, however, wherever the lords of the creation are rud 
and rare. The game takes care of itself, and is abundant, not from beinj 
strictly preserved, but from not being destroyed by scientific sportsmen 
Spain was always the land of the rabbit (conejd)^ which the Phccnician 
saw here for the first time, and hence some have traced the origin of th 
name Hispania, to the SepJian, or rabbit of the Hebrewl This anima 
figured on the early coins of the cuniculosce Celtilherice, (Catullus, xxxv 
18.) Large ships freighted with them were regularly sent from Cadiz fo 
the supply of Rome (Strabo, iii. 214). The rabbit is still the favourit 
shooting of Spaniards, who look invariably to the larder. Pheasant 
are very rare : a bird requiring artificial feeding’ cannot bo expecte< 
to thrive in a country where half the population is underfed. Red 
legged partridges and hares are most plentiful. The mouths of th< 
great rivers swarm with aquatic birds. In Andalucia the multitude 
of bustards and woodcocks is incredible. There is very little diffi- 
oulty in procuring leave to shoot in Spain ; a licence to carry a gui 
is required of every native, but it is seldom necessary for an Eng- 
lishman. Q"he moment a Sjianiard gets out of town he shoulden 
a gun, for the custom of going armed is immemorial. Game ii 
usually divided into great and small: th® Caza mayor includei 
•deer, venados, wild boars, javalis, and the chamois tribe, cobras num 
taneses : by Caza menor is understood foxes, rabbits, partridges, anc 
such like “ small deer.” Winter fowl is abundant wherever there ii 
water, and the flights of quails and woodcocks, codomices y gaUmetas. 
•quite marvellous. The Eqglishman will find shooting in the neigh- 
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of Seville and Gibraltar^ There is some difficulty in intro- 
ducing our guns and ammunition mto Spain, even from Gibraltar. 

. The lover of the angle will find virgin rivers in Spain, that jumble 
;Of mountains, down the bosoms of which they flow ; most of these 
abound in trout, and those which disembogue into the Bay of Biscay 
in salmon. As good tackle is not to be procured in Spain, the angler 
will bring out everything from England. The best localities are Pla- 
sencia, Avila, Cuenca, and the whole country from El Vierzo, Gallicia, 
the Asturias, the Basque provinces, and Pyrenean valleys. 


No. 10. Dilletantb Tours. — Sculpture. 


Seville, S. 
Granada, C. 
Murcia, R. 
Valencia, R. 
Cuenca, R. 


Madrid, R. 
Toledo, C. 
Escorial, C. 
Avila, R. 
Salamanca, R. 


Rioseco, R. 
Valladolid, C. 
Burgos, C. 
Zaragoza, C. 
Huesca, R. 


There is very little good ancient sculpture in Spain, and there never 
was much ; for when the Peninsula became a Roman province, the arts 
of Greece were in the decline, and whatever sculpture was executed here 
.was the work either of Romans or Si>aniards, who never excelled in that 
art. Again, most of whatever statuary was introduced into the Penin- 
sula by the Trajans and Adrians, was destroyed by the Vandal Goths, 
who, as Christians, abhorred the graven images of pagan gods, and 
hated Rome, its works, and especially those connected with the fine 
arts, to which they attributed degeneracy and effeminacy ; thus, when 
they struck down the world-oppressor, they cast the statues of its chiefs 
from the pedestal, and the idols from the altar. The Goth was sup- 
planted by the Moor, to Whose creed iconoclasm was essential ; he swept 
away whatever had escaped from his predecessor; nay, the pagan 
fragments and paj)al substitutes were alike treated with studied insult, 
either buried, to pi’event resurrection, in the foundations of their build- 
ings, or worked in as base materials for their city walls. The Spaniards 
as a people have no great archaiological tendency. Born and bred in a 
country whose soil is strewed with the ruins of creeds and dynasties, 
and their edifices, they view the relics with the familiarity and contempt of 
the Bedouin, as old stones, which he neither admires nor preserves; if they 
excavate at all, it is in hopes of finding buried hoards of coin ; accord- 
ingly, whenever mere antique remains are dug up, they have too often 
been reburied, or those which any rare alcalde o? taste may have collected, 
m left at his death to chance and decay ; in the provincial towns the 
Eiragments are lumped together after the fashion of a mason’s stoneyard. 
Glassification and arrangement are not Spanish or Oriental qualities. 

* The Church, again, almost the sole patron of sculpture, only encou- 
rage that kind which best served its own purpose. She had little 
feeing for ancient art for itself, which, if over-studied, necessarily 
hfM a tendency to reproduce a heathen character and anti-Christian, 
^tbedral and convent also, who had their own models of Astartes, 
lliiiervas, and Jupiters, in their images of the Virgin and saints, 
iblionred a rival idol. Thus Florez and other antiquarians (the best of 
shorn have been clergymen and busied about the archaeology of their 
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own Church and religion constantly apologise for bestowing attentiofi 
on such un^ Christian inquiries. 

The historical research of Spaniards has hitherto been seldom critical ; 
they loved to flounder about Tubal and Hercules ; and when people - 
have recourse to mythology, it is clear that history will not serve their 
ends. The discussion and authenticity of a monk’s bone have long 
been of more imx)ortance than a relic of Phidias. Yet Spain may be 
said to be “ potted ” for antiquarians, as the conservative climate of 
many portions of the Peninsula rivals even that of Egypt, in the absence 
of damp, ** your whoreson destroyer.” Thus Roman bridges, aqueducts, 
tanks, and causeways exist in actual use, almost unimpaired ; nay, even 
the fragile Tarkish^ the plaster-of-Paris wall-embroidery, the “ diaper, 
or pargetting,” of the Moors, often looks, after the lapse of ten centuries, 
wherever man has not destroyed it, almost as fresh and perfect as when 
first put up. The catena of monuments from the cradle of the restored 
monarchy is almost complete ; and, such is the effect of climate, that 
they even disappoint from lacking the venerable aerugo of age to which 
we are accustomed in a less beneficent climate ; so many things in Spain 
look younger by centuries than they really are. 

The best and most national sculpture of Spain is either mediaeval or 
consists of religious subjects, sepulchral monuments or graven images ; 
unfortunately many of the former, from being placed in convents founded 
expressly for the burial place of nobles and prelates, were first mutilated, 
by the enemy and have perished since the suppression of monasteries^ 
The Spanish name for a site or vault destined to many burials of one 
family, is oddly enough termed a Pantheon, Some of the most mag* 
nificent mausoleums were executed by Italian artists from Genoa and 
Florence, to whom several Spaniards proved worthy rivals. These 
memorials are among the choice things to be observed. The Christian 
sentiment rules impressively in them ; there is no aping the creed or 
costume of Pagan antiquity, — everything speaks of the orthodox faith 
of the period and people ; the prelate and the soldier alike lie stretched 
on the bed of death, and the hands clasped in prayer, now that sword 
and crozier are laid aside, indicate a trust in another life. Emblems of 
human fragility they lay flat and dead, while faith w’as alive : but as 
infidelity crept in, worldly pride kept pace, and sepulchral figures began 
to rise, first on elbows, then on seats, to stand boldly bolt upright at 
last. 

Many of these fine Spanii|}i sepulchres have been carefully and accu-, 
rately drawn by Don Valentin Carderera, to bo hereafter, we trust, 
engraved, and thus in some sort preserved. 

Spanish Sculpture. 

Spanish sculpture is so peculiar in one b^ch, and has hitherto been 
so little critically considered, that the alRntion of the scholar and 
arch«Bologist may be called to it in a page or two. This branch includes 
the holy images, and these Simulacros y Imagenes^ are as little changed in >. 
name and object as the simulacra H imagines of the Pagan Bomans^v 
Some are destined to be womhiped in niches and on altars, others to; 
be carried about in the streets by cof radios^ or brotherhoods, for adora* 
tion during religious ceremonies, and especially during passion weeki' 
Spain, — ^I. d 
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whence such graven figures are called Pasos. They are the identical 
goava, the cida>Xa, the idols which the lust of the human eye required, 
the ddii or cheats of the devil, whence S. Isidore derives the name of 
an invention which nowhere now rules more triumphantly than in his 
own Seville. 

The great demand for these carvings has induced many first-rate 
artists in Spain to devote themselves to this branch of sculpture ; hence 
Cano, Montahes, Holdan, Becerra, Juni, and Fernandez rank exactly 
as Dsedalus, Emilis, and others did among the ancients. The fine 
specimens of their works have a startling reality ; the stone statues of 
imonks actually seem fossils of a once living being ; many others are 
exquisitely conceived and executed ; unfortunately, from the prudery of 
Sx>anish draperies, much of the anatomical excellence is concealed 
from being dressed and painted ; strictly speaking, they attempt too 
much. The essence of statuary is forrrij and to clothe a statue, said 
Byron, is like translating Dante : a marble statue never deceives ; the 
colouring it does, and is a device beneath the severity of sculpture. 
The imitation of life may surprise, but, like colossal toys, barbers* 
blocks, and wax- work figures, when bad, it chiefly pleases the ignorant 
and children of a large or small growth, to whom a painted doll gives 
more pleasure than the Apollo Belvidere. The resemblance is obvious, 
and cannot give pleasure, from want of the transparency of skin and 
the absence of life. The imitation, so exact in form and colour, suggests 
the painful idea of a dead body, 'which a statue does not. Most of 
these images appear to strangers at first revolting or ridiculous; but 
the genius of the Spaniard seeks the material and natural rather than 
spiritual and ideal, and the masses require objects of adoration suited 
to their defective taste and knowledge, so their sapient church has largely 
provided for their cravings — hence the legions of tinsel caricatures of 
the human and divine which encumber the houses of God, but which 
delight and affect the nation at large, much more than a statue by 
Phidias. The illiterate congregations gaze with a sincere faith ; they 
come to worship, not to criticise, and bow implicitly down, with all 
their bodies and souls, before the stocks and stones set up for them by 
their pastors and masters. The devotional feeling prevails entirely over 
the assthetic ; and at all events these tangible and bodily re})resentations 
of persons and events connected with the Scriptures and church legends, 
realised them to those wlio could see, but not read, and thus did their 
work well before the schoolmaster was abroad. Now they have served 
their turn, and when the dislocated and desecrated groups are moved from 
the temple to the museum, for which they were never intended — when 
they thus placed in a secular gallery, the original sentiment is lost, 
as well as the fitness and meaning of the religio loci. In their original 
ehaxiels they had a speaking reference to the tutelar patron or miracle ; 
but the cheat, of their tinlK colours and clothing, which was concealed 
hi the solemn semi-gloom, is revealed in the broad daylight, and they 
look like monks turned out of their convent into the wide world. 
Many of the smaller foava are preserved in glass cases, after the 
htshion of surgical preparations. 

The works of the following sculptors are the best deserving of notice ; 
they flourished or died about the period affixed to their names, as given 
by Cean Bermudez, to whom refer for details : — 
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Hateo, El Maestro 1188 Berruguete, Alonso 1545 Juni, Juan de . • • • 1585- 
Aleman, Juan ... • 1400 Tordesillas, Caspar Trezzo, Jacome. • • 1589 

Dancart, El Maestro 1495 de ........... . 1545 Jordan, Esteban . . 1690 

Florentin, Miguel . 1510 Machuca, Pedro. . . 1545 Lieoni, Pomp^o . . 1605 

Torrigiano, Pedro. l5^0 Xamete 1550 Hernandez, Gre- 

Bartolomd, El Leoni, Leon 1555 gorio« 1635 

Maestro ....... 1 52Q Villalj^ndo, Franco 1561 Pereyra, Manuel . . 1645 

Ferment, Damien . 1525 Si loe, Diego de .. . 1562 Montanes, Juan 

Valdelvira, Pedro . 1540 Tudelilla ....... . 1566 Martinez 1645 

Copin, Diego and Morel, Bartolom4 . 1566 Cano, Alonso 1650 

Miguel 1640 Becerra, Caspar . . 1566 Roldan, Pedro ... . 1650 

Borgona, Felipe de 1543 Ancheta, Miguel de 1675 

The Spanish painted and dressed images so precisely tally in material, 
form, painting, dressing, and adoration, with those of Pagan antiquity, 
that the scholar will pardon a few more remarks, which those who will 
not, can skip, or turn to the Academic des Inscriptions, xxxiv. 3.5 ; to 
Quatrem^rc de Quincy, Jup. Oly. p. 8, s. 9 ; and particularly to Muller, 
Hand-huch der Kunst (1830), p. 42 et seq. Statues of marhle were a 
late introduction in Italy (Plin. Nat. Hist., xxxiv. 7), and are still 
very rare in Spain. Cedar and the resinous woods were older and 
pref^Vred from the “ eternity of the material ” (Plin, Nat. Hist., xiii. 5). 
The Cyllenian Mercury was made of the arbor vitm, Ovov, the exact 
Alerce of Spain. When decayed they were replaced. Pliny, jun. (Ep. 
ix. 39), writes to his architect, Mustius, to make or get him a new 
Ceres, as the old one was wearing out. Pausanias (ii. 19. 3) mentions 
the ^oavop of Argos, the work of Attains the Athenian, just as Ponz 
would cite the San Jeronimo of Montafies at Italica. It is difficult to 
read Pausanias, and his accounts of the statues new and old, the temples 
ruined and rebuilt, without feeling how much would suit^ Greek Jiand- 
hook for Spam, mutatis mutandis, so many objects pointed out to notice 
resemble each other in nature and condition. Some (oava, as is the 
case in Spain at this moment, w^ere made of baked clay, terra cotta, 
because cheaper. Juvenal (Sat. xi. 116) and Josephus'(contr. Ap. ii. 35) 
laugh at these makeshifts. They, however, answered the purposes for 
which they were intended just as well then as now. The ancient (oam, 
like the Spanish Pasos, had their jirescriptive colours. As Re of Egypt, 
like Pan, was painted red, Osiris, black and green, the Athena of Skirafi, 
white, and Apollo’s face was frequently gilded, so in Spain the Virgin 
ill her Purisima Concepcion* is always painted in blue and white, 
St. John is always dressed in green, and Judas Iscariot in yellow : ** and 
«o intimately,” says Blanco White (** Letters,” 289), “ is this circum- 
stance associated with the idea of the traitor, that it is held in universfld 
discredit.” Persons taken to execution are clad in yellow serge. That 
colour was also adopted by tjie Inquisition for their mn henito, or dress 
of heresy and infamy. The hair of Judas iir always red, or of Rosalind’s 
“dissembling colour something browner than Judas’s.” Athencehs 
(v. 7), in that most curious account of the procession the images of 
Bacchus, mentions that his ayaXpa was clad in purple, and that of Nyssa 
in yellotu. Much of this chromatology, no doubt, is based on traditipns 
preserved by these rubrical formuUe. The ancient temples, like the 
Christian churches in the middle ages, were painted with blue, vermilion 
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and gilding, and, rightly in an artistical point of view, it became neces- 
sary to dress and colour the images up to the general tone of everything 
around them ; they otherwise would have had a cold and ineffective 
character. This colouring in Spain was deemed .of such importance, 
tiiat Alonso Cano and Montahes generally stipulated that no one but 
themselves should paint the figures which they carved, or give that 
^peculiar surface enameling called el estqfar. When properly carved 
and consecrated, these figures were treated by the ancients, and now 
are by the Spaniards, exactly as if they were living deities. Heal 
food was provided for them and their chaplains. They were washed 
by attendants of their own sex. In Spain no man is allowed to undress 
the Paso or sof/rada imagen of the Virgin, which is an office of highest 
honour. Some images, like earthly queens, have their caviarera major ^ 
their mistress of the robes. This duty has now devolved on venerable 
single ladies, and thence has become almost a term of reproach, Im 
mi>edcLdo para vestir imagenesy* just as Tumus derides Alecto, when 
oisguised as an old woman, “cura tibi effigies Divum, et templa tiieri.” 
The making and embroidering the sui)erb dresses and “ Petticoats ” of 
the Virgin afford constant occupation to the devout, and is one reason 
why this Moorish manufacture still thrives pre-eminently in f^ain. 
Her costume, when the Pasos are borne in triumphal procession thfough 
the streets, forms the object of envy, critique, and admiration. 

All this dressing is very Pagan and ancient. We have in Callimachus 
the rules for toilette and oiling the hair of the (oapov of Minerva ; any 
man who saw it naked was banished from Argos, a crime punished 
in the myth of Acteon and Diana. The grave cliarge brought against 
Clodius by Cicero was, that he had profaned the Bo)ia Dea by bis 
presence. The wardrobe of ^Egyptian Isis was provided at the public 
cost ; and Osiris had his state-dress, Upov Koapov, The Pei)lum of 
Minerva was the fruit of the five years’ work of Athenian matrons 
and virgins. Castas velamina Divas. The Roman signa were so well 
dressed, that it was considered to be a compliment to compare a fine lady 
to one. Plant. Epid. (v. 1, 18). The ancients paid much more atten- 
tion to the decorum and propriety of costume than the Spaniards. In 
^e remote villages and in the mendicant convents the most ridiculous 
masquerades were exhibited, such as the Saviour in a court-dress, with 
wig and breeches, whereat the Due do St. Simon was so offended 
(xx. 113). The traveller must learn to bear with stranger sights. If 
once a people can be got to believe that a manequin is their god, if they 
can get over this first step, nothing else ought to create either a smile 
or surprise. These Petsos are brought out on grand occasions, i^rin- 
cipally during the Holy Week. The expense is great, both in the 
construction and properties of the melo-dramatic machinery, and in 
the number of i^ersons employed in manjiging and attending the cere- 
monial. The French invasion, the x>rogre8s of poverty and infidelity, 
has tended to reduce the number of Peusosy which amounted, previously, 
to more than fifty, for instance, in Seville. Every parish had its own 
fiigure or group; particular incidents of our Saviour’s passion were 
represented by companies, CofradiaSy HerrnomdadeSy who took the name 

• Tl|0 Idfd of Juggemant, in even British India, had some 641 attendants: ^120 cooks, 
SO keepers of the wardrobe, and 3 persons to paint the eyebrows. 
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from the event; they were the Uprj €Btnj of the Bosetta stone, the 
Kafiaxriai of Clemens Alex, (Strom, v. 242), the ancient €Taipuu^ the 
SodalitateSf the unions, the OoUegia which in Borne were so powerful, 
numerous, and well organized that Julius Cassar took care to put them 
down (Suet. 42). The Sovereign of Spain is generally the ffeimano 
Mayor, These guilds, lodges constituted on the masonic principle, 
give an occupation to the members, and gratify their personal vanity 
by rank, titles, and |>ersonal decorations, banners, emblems, and 
glittering tomfoolery. The expenses are defrayed by a small subscrip- 
tion. The affairs are directed by the Teniente Hermano Mayor nom- 
hrado par 8, M, There is no lack of fine sounding ajjpellations or 
paraphernalia, in which Spaniards delight. 

Seville and Valencia still more, are the head-quarters of these Lecti9» 
terniay Antdudia^ and processions. And really when a Protestant scholar 
beholds them, and rememl:>ers his classical studies, time and space are 
annihilated, he is carried back to Arnobius (lib. vii.), “ Lavatio Deum 
matris est hodie, Jovis epulum eras est, lectisternium Cereris est idibus 
proxiniis and the newspapers of the day now give just the same 
sort of notices. The images are moved on platforms, Andos, and 
pushed on by men concealed under draperies. The Pasos are quite as 
heavy to the weary as were those of Bel and Nebo (Isaiah xlvi. 1), . 
Among the ancients, not only the images of the gods, but the sacred 
boat of Osiris, the shrine of Isis, the ark of the Jews, were borne on 
staves, just as now is done with the emtodia in Spain. Those who wish 
to compare the analogy and practice of the ancient and still existing 
proceedings in Spain, are referred to the sixth chapter of Baruch, 
wherein he describes the identical scenes and Babylonian Pasos— their 
dresses, the gilding, the lights, &c.; or to Athenaeus (v. 7) and Apuleius 
(Met. ii. 241), who, mutatis mutandis, have shown “what to observe” 
and describe in Spain, csj^ecially as regards the Pasos of the Virgin, 
Thus the Syrian Venus was carried by an inferior order of priests : 
Apuleius calls them Pastoferi, the Spaniards might fairly teim theirs 
Pasoferi; Paso, strictly speaking, means the figure of the Saviour 
during his passion. The Paso, however, of the Virgin is the most 
popular, and her gold-embroidered and lace jxxsket handkerchief long 
set the fashion for the season to the Andalucian dandyzettes, as the 
procession of the Long-Champs does at Paris. This is the exact 
Meyalesia in honour of the Mother of the Gods, the Great Goddess 
fi€y(iKrf6€os, which took place in April (see Pitiscus, in voce, for the 
singular coincidences) ; and the paso of Salambo, the Babylonian Astarte 
Aphrodite (see Hesychius), was carried through Seville with all the 
Phcenician rites even down to the 3rd century, when Santa Bufina and 
Jhstina, the present patronesses of the cathedral tower, were tom to 
pieces by the populace for insulting the image ; and such would, be 
the case should any tract-distributing spinster fly in the face of the 
Sayrada imagen de la Virgen dd mayor dolor y traspaso, which is now 
carried at about the same time of the year through the same streets 
and almost precisely in the same manner ; indeed, Florez admits (E» 
S. ix. 3) that this paso of Salambo represented the gri^ and agony 
felt by Venus for the death of Adonis. A female goddess seems always: 
to have been popular among all Southi*ons and Orientals. Thus Venus 
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when carried in pomp round the circus, was hailed with the same 
deafening applause (Ovid. Art. Am. i. 147) as the godd^s Doorga, 
when borne on her gorgeous throne, draws from the admiring Hindoos 
at this day (Buchanan’s Resear. in Asia, p. 265), or the Virgin’s image 
does at Seville. There is little new of anything under the sun, ^ and 
still less in human devices. Many a picturesque Papal superstition 
h^ been anticipated by Paganism, as almost every bold vagary of Pro- 
testant dissent has been by the fanatics of the early ages of |he church ; 
whatever is found to have answered at one time will probably answer 
at another, for poor human nature seldom varies in conduct, when 
given circumstances are much the same. 

No. 11. — DILLETANTE TOURS. PAINTING. 

Seville. Madrid, C. Valencia, C. 

There are throe great schools of Spanish painting, Seville, Valencia, 
and Madrid, and the productions of their chief masters are best to be 
studied in their own localities. Few cities in Spain possess good col- 
lections of pictures, and, with the exception of the capital, those which 
do, are seldom enriched with any specimens of foreign schools, for such 
is that of Valencia as regards Seville, and vice versa. The Spaniards 
have ever used their art as they do their wines and other gifts of the 
soil ; they just consume what is produced on the spot and is nearest at 
hand, ignorant and indifferent as regards all others, even be they of a 
higher quality. 

The earliest art in Spain, as exemplified in missals, offers no national 
peculiarity. The first influence was produced by the family of the Van 
JEyk’s, of whom John visited Portugal in 1428 ; and M. Gachard has 
shown that he went on to the Alhambra to i^aint the Moorish kings. 
The Flemish element yielded to the Italian in the 16th century, which, 
after a brief period of Spanish nationality, faded into the French school. 
The general character, is Truth to Spanish nature, exi^resscd in a grave, 
religious, draped, and decent style, marked b}^ a want of the ideal, 
poetical, refined, and imaginative. The naturalistic imitation is carried 
lully out, for the Church, the great patron, neither looked to Apelles or 
Raphael, to Venus or the Graces : she employed painting to decorate 
her churches, not private residences ; to furnish objects of devotion, not 
of beauty or delight ; to provide painted books for those who could see 
and feel, but who could not read ; her aim in art was to disseminate and 
fix on the popular memory, those especial subjects by which her system 
was best supported, her purposes answered ; and Im' Holy Tribunal 
.stood sentinel over author and artist : an inspector — censor y veedor — 
was appointed, whose duty it was to visit the studies of sculptors anfl 
painters, and either to destroy or to painj^ over the slightest deviation 
iTom the manner laid down in their rubric for treating sacred subjects : 
for to change traditional form and attribute was a novelty and a heresy, 
in fact a creating new deities. Spanish pictures, on the whole, will, 
at first sight, disap]x>int all those whose tastes have been formed 
teyond the Pyrenees ; they improve upon acquaintance while one is 
living in Spain, from the want of anything better*: there, however, the* 
more agreeable subjects are seldom to be seen, for these naturally have- 
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been the first to be secured by foreigners, who have left the gloomy 
and ascetic behind ; thus, in all the Peninsula, not ten [of Murillo’s 
gipsy and beggar pictures are to be found, and the style by which he 
is best known in England, is that by which he will be perhaps the 
least recognised in his native land. 

Our readers are most earnestly cautioned against buying pictures in 
Spain ; they will indeed be offered, warranted originals, by Murillo, 
Velazquez, and so forth, more plentifully than blackberries, but caveat 
emptor, Tlie Peninsula has been so plundered of its best specimens by 
the iron of Soults, Sebastianis, and Co. in war, and so stripped in peace 
by the gold of purchasers, that nothing but the veriest dregs remain for 
sale ; the provincial galleries, Seville and Valencia excepted, prove to 
demonstration by their absence of the good, and by l;he presence of un- 
mitigated rubbish, the extent to which the processes of removal and 
collecting have been carried on. The best Spanish, and the almost 
naturalised Spanish painters may now be named ; the dates indicate 
the epoch alx>ut which they flourished or died, as given by Cean Ber- 
mudez and Stirling, to whom refer for details ; — 

Bincon, Antonio .. 1 500 | Cespedes, Pablo de 1600 Valdez, Sebastian 

Fernandez, Alejo .1525 Mascagio, Arsenio 1600 de Llanos 1660^ 

Gallegos, Fernando 1530 Joancs, Juan Vi- Zurbaran, Fran- 

Gampaiia, Pedro. • 1552 cente 1 605 cisco 1660 

Vargas, Luis de . . 1565 Orrente, Pedro. . . 1620 Iriarte, Ignacio • . 1660 

Coello, Alonso San- lioelas, Juan de Moya, Pedro 1660 

chez 1565 las 1625 Arellano, Juan de. 1670 

Navarrete, Juan Espinosa, Geroni- Bocanegra, Pedro 

Fernandez 1570 mo Kodriguez . . 1630 Atanasio 1675 

Morales, Luis de .1575 Bisquert, Antonio. 1630 Carreno, Juan Ml- 

TheotocupuU, Do- Diaz, Diego Va- randade 1680 

meiiico, eZ Greco 1 578 lentin 1640 Murillo, Bartolomd 

Pardo, Bias del. . • 1579 Cano, Alonso .... 1645 Esteban 1680 

Villegas, Pedro del590 Herrera el Viejo. .1655 Herrera, El Mozo.1680 
Bibalta, Francisco 1590 Ribera, Josef de . . 1655 Cerezo, Mateo. . . .1680 
Pantoja de la Cruz, Velazquez, Diego Coello, Claudio . .1680 

Juan 1595 Silva de 1659 Goya 1800 

Spain is no paradise for the Print-collector ; oalcography never 
flourished on a soil where the graver was too difficult for a people who 
bungle when mechanical nicety is requisite. Flemings and foreigners 
were usually employed. The native copper scratchers just supply 
the coarse prints of Madonnas, miracle-working monks, &c. These 
caricatures of art answered admirably as Dii cubiculares, and, hung tip 
jn bedrooms, allured Morpheus and expelled nightmare ; and now-a^ 
days French artists are employed in lithographs, and any wori^ 
requiring skill. 

KO. 12. — SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. — ^VARIETIES AND PERIODS. 

In despite of the ravages of foreign and domestic Vandals, Spain is still 
extremely rich in edifices, civil and religious, of the highest class ; yet 
our architects and avchseologists almost ignore a land, which is inferior 
to none, and superior to many countries in Europe, in variety and 
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nifioence of specimeDS of every period, character, and quality. Moorish 
architecture will be best studied in Andalucia, where noble specimens 
of mosque, palatial fortress, castle, and private dwelling, remain ; suffice 
it to name Seville, Cordova, and Gi*anada. The earliest Spanish build- 
ings will bo found in the Asturias, the cradle of the monarchy ; tliey 
are generally called Ohrasde los Godos^ works of the Goths — not Gothic, 
or TedescOy as they long preceded the use of the pointed arch. The 
Bomanesque, Byzantine, and in some districts the Norman, succeeded 
and led to this later Gothic, and the examples scattered over the length 
and breadth of the Peninsula are no less varied than splendi(^ there are 
specimens of every period and phase of this glorious and most Christian 
style, advancing in fulness of beauty until the beginning of the 16th 
century, when it set at once in all its glory, to be followed by the resto- 
ration of the antique, or, as it is here called, the Gtqp.co- R omano style. 
The cinque-cento taste — the exquisite Renaissance, pace Buskin — wliich 
grew out of this, was nowhere carried to more gorgeous profusion than 
in Spain, then the dominant power of Eurojie. The seini-Moro genius 
of the land lent itself readily to arabesque decoration and surface orna- 
mentation : the native quarries furnished precious materials, while the 
New World lavished gold to defray the cost. This style was exalted 
to its highest grade by a glorious host of Spanish artists, who rivalled 
in marble and metal the Bramantes and Cellinis of Italy ; from its deli- 
cate details, wrought like a fincdy-chiselleil piece of plate, this style is 
called in Spain el Plateresco, and also de Bernujuete, from the name of 
the great architect, sculptor, and painter, who carried it out to its full 
perfection, and whose exquisite works are deserving of the closest 
study. 

The Plateresque period, which flourished under the Imperial Charles, 
waned under his severe son, Philip II., who introduced the strictly 
classical, and eschewed prodigality of ornament ; this style is gene- 
rally known in Spain as that of Herrera, from lieing adoi)ted by that 
Ulustrious man, the builder of the Escorial. Architecture, which grew 
with the monarchy, shared in its decline, and succumbed under the 
influence of Chunnguera, whose name, like that of a heresiarch, has 
•become synonymous in Spain, with his doctrine and with all that is false 
and vile in taste : thus el CUurriguerismo, Churrigueresco, is used in 
the sense of Rococo ; marble and wood w^ere then tortured into absurd 
caprice, and gilding plastered on with greater profusion than even in the 
worst period of Louis XIV., when almost everything was a lie. There 
is scarcely a village in Spain whose parish church has escax)ed the harpy 
touch of this fatal epoch ; it was succeeded by the Grseco-Romano 
acflklemical style, with all its exclusiveness, pedantiy, and prejudice, 
introduced by the Bourbons, and practised at present. Hence the poor 
^conventionalities of their modern buildings, without soul, spirit, interest, 
or nationality (Longe fuge I) ; yet these bald veneerings, coldly correct 
and classically dull, are admired by Spaniards, who i)oint them out to 
the stranger’s notice, in preference to the nobler examples of the 
^^oorish. Gothic, and Cinque-cento periods, which too often have served 
as ^‘quarries,” for when mere fashion rules, the one-idead exclusionists 
P use up ” the monuments of better days as matesals : the systematic 
aversion to Moorish remaius-^^s resabios de los Moros — which has loilg 
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prevailed in Spain, is a remnant of the old leaven of antagonistic races : 
the writings and admiration of foreigners for the relics of these elegant 
Orientals have somewhat stayed the destroyer and pedant purist Iberian. 

The lover of mediaeval architecture ^yill be pained indeed in many 
a city of Spain : her age of religious jKjmp has passed away, although 
that of railways has scarcely begun. The length and breadth of the 
land is strewed with ruins, the fruits of this century’s double visitatioUj 
when the toe of the modern reformer has trodden on the heel of the 
Gallic invader. Iluin, in this respect the order of the day 'since the 
Invasion aj^L the Civil Wars, has culminated in the suppression of the 
monastic cflBrs, once the great patrons of the convent and cloister. While 
in England the ravages committed at the Keformation are mantled “^ith 
ivy and a poetry and picturesqueness added by the gentle hand of Time 
the great healer, in Spain the raw wounds gape bleeding in all their 
recent hideousness. The Spaniard in the mass cares for none of these 
things ; living for himself, and from day to day, he neither respects the 
dead nor their old stones, nor until the mischief Avas nearly done, was any 
thought given to stay the evil : socorros de Espana^ tarde o nunca. The 
MeinorUi or Jleix>rt of Valentin Carderera, Madrid, 1845, to the CommiS’^ 
a toners of Historical and Artist ical Monuments^ reveals the ravages 
committed by foreign and domestic vandals, the apathy of local autho- 
rities, their “ no will and no way,” the want of funds everywhere. 

The Espana Artistica y Monumental^ 3 vols. folio, was published at 
Paris, in 1846, by Genaro Perez Villamil, an artist of our Roberts* 
school, having been got up in France, from want in Spain of litho- 
graphic-engravers. The balderdash portions of the letterpress were 
done ” by an Afrancesado, Patricio Escosura. Assuming to be general, 
the work is confined to the jDarticular Castiles ; many of the drawings 
made by Don Valentin Carderera, an accurate and excellent Aragonese 
archajologist, were so tam^jered with in the French polishing and 
cooking,” that he retired from the concern in disgust. (See our 
Review of this subject in the “ Quarterly,” CLIV. vi.) 

Among the best architects of Spain the following may be mentioned. 
The date marks the epoch about which they flourished or died, as given 
by Cean Bermudez, to Avhom refer for details : — 


Tioda, or Fioda •• 840 
Mateo, Maestro • .1160 

Blay, Pedro 1435 

Colonia, Juan de .1442 
Oumiel, Pedro • • .1492 
Egas, Henrique ..1494 
Araudia, Juan de .1499 
Berruguete, Alonso 1 500 
Andino, Cristobal .1500 
Rodriguez, Alonso 1500 
Clil de Hontanon, 

Juan. • « . 1511 

Covarrubias, AF. .1512 


Badajoz, Juan de .1512 
Machuca, Pedro . . 1520 
Ibarra, Pedro de. .1520 
Forment, Damien. 1520 
Ruiz, Fernan. .... 1520 
*Borgona, Felipe . .1525 
Colonia, Simon de 1525 

Riafio, Diego 1525 

Valdelvira, Pedro. 1525 
Yoli, Gabriel .... 1 525 

Siloe, Diego 1525 

Bedel, Pedro 1550 

Ezquerra, Pedro.. 1550 


Xamete 1550 

Carpintero, Macias 1560 
Villalpando, Fro. .1560 
Herrera, Juan de • 1 570 
Th^tocupuli,Dom 1 575 
Monegro, J. B. . .1580 
Mora, Francisco . . 1 596 
Churriguera, Josd 1 725 
Juvara, Felipe . . .1735 
Rodriguez, Ven- 
tura 1750 

SabatiDi,Franci8CO 1 76Q. 


:Some of the best ii^orks on these dilletante subjects-^ promment 
feature in this book — ^will be found at p. 72. 

D 3 
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SeTilK S. 

Cordova, C. 

Joeia, C; 

Oranada, C. 

Madrid, C. 

Toledo, C. 

Cuenca, R. 

Alcaic de Henares, R. 


Madrid, C. 
Avila, R. 
Escorial, R. 
Segovia, C. 
Valladolid, R. 
S^amanca, R. 
Zamora, R. 
Santiago, R. 


Oviedo, R. S. 
Leon, R. 

Burgos, R. 
Zaragoza, C. 
Huesca, R. 
Barcelona, C. 
Tarragona, C. S. 
Valencia, C. S. 


vThe most remarkable churches and cathedrals will be Ifttd in thia 
^Ute*; the other examples worth observation will be poiWed out at 
P^ir respective localities. • As a general rule the student should care- 
jttUy examine the metropolitan cathedral of each see, as it will be 
^u^ly found to furnish the type of the minor collegiate and parochial 
lurches within the diocese ; and although a general homogeneous style 
laurks architectural periods throughout the Peninsula, yet architecture, 
.'Rke dialects and costume, has its localisms and provincialisms, which are 
Tory pronounced in Spain, itself an aggregate of unamalgamating com- 
iponents. 

The stranger may be made acquainted with some of the leading dis - 
;iK>sitions and technical terms, as regards the Cathedrals of Spain, which 
necessarily form a leading item in the ** what to observe ” of intelligent 
investigators, and one especial object of this Handbook ; the exteriors 
are often surrounded with a long platform, or Icn^ja, which, if ascended 
to by steps is called a gradus, “ grees the j^rincipal front is fre- 
quently left unfinished, first in order to disarm the evil eye, and next 
to serve as a constant pretext for begging pious contributions for its 
completion. The western entrance commonly jiresents the chief fa9ade, 
and is called fcLchada jirincipal; the naves, navea, supported by 
piers, piUmeSy from whence springs the roof, hoveda. I'he side aisles, 
uZos, wings, are called latercdes, codaterales ; at the doorways is a pila, 
stoup, or b^nitier, which contains the agua hmdiUiy or holy water, with 
^hich, as the devil cannot abide it, every Spaniard crosses him or herself 
on entrance, mntigtianse. The quire, coro, is ordinarily placed in the 
centre nave, thus blocking it up and concealing the high altar ; its back, 
which fronts the spectator who enters from the west, is called el 
trascoro ; the lateral sides are called los respaldos del coroy over which 
the organs are usually placed. The quire is lined with stalls, nUas ; 
^e seats, sillerta del coro, are generally carved, and often most beauti- 
fully, as are the desks of the quirister’s books, loa atriles, and the 
lecterns or faciatokS, 

Opposite to the coro an open space marks the centre of the transept, 
crticeroy over which rises the great dome, el cimJxyno ; this space is called 
the \*entre loa doa coroa;’* it divides the quire from the high altar ; and is 
tisually isolated and fenced off by a reJay “ purclose,” or railing ; these 
and the cancelliy gratings (whence comes our term chancel), are among 
the most remarkable and artistical peculiarities of Spain, and, from 
made of iron, have happily escaped the melting-pot. The pulpits, 
jndpitCBy cmdHmeay generally two in number, are placed in the angle 
outside the chancel : they are fixed N. W. and S. W in order that the 
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preacher may face the oopgregation^ who look towards the high.alU^* 
without his turning his back to it. Ascending usually by steps is 
capilla mayor i el preshiterioy where is the high altar, el altar mayor^ cei 
which is placed a tabernacle, el tdbemaculo, or ciborio^ under whic^ 
the consecrated wafer is placed in a mril, or open “ monstrance,'* whcsiif 
ever it is displayed, or manifestado. When the wafer is not so 
hibited, it is enclosed in a sagrariOf or tabernacle. In some highljf 
privileged churches, as at Lugo and Leon, the wafer is continually di^ 
played for public adoration ; in others, only at particular times : but 
generally, in great towns, this privilege is conceded to all the churches 
by rotation, and continues during 40 hours, las cuarenta horas^ whi^ 
are duly Aten tioned in almanacs and newspapers. From the Hjgh alt^ 
rises a screen, or reredos, called el retahlo ; these, often most magnificex^^^ 
are reared high aloft, and crowned with a “holy rood,” la Santa ^OrlitZA. 
whicli is the rex->resentation of Christ on the Cross, with St. John ar^O. 
the Virgin at his side. The retablos, most elaborately designed, carve# 
painted, and gilt, estofado^ are divided into compartments, either 
niches or intercolumniations ; the spaces are filled with paintings dr 
sculpture, generally representing the life of the Virgin, or of the Saviour^ 
or subjects taken from the Bible, or from the local legends and tutelati^: 
and do the office of books to those who can see, but cannot read. Th^ 
place of honour is usually assigned to la Santisimay the most bless^ 
one, the Virgiu, the “ Queen of Heaven ” (Jer. ixliv. 17), the r^l 
goddess, the Isis, Astarte and Great Diana of Spain. The Virgin ia 
represented mostly in the attitude of her Conception, AssumjDtion, dr 
as bearing the Saviour as either infant or dead — in either case to exidt 
her. To her, indeed, most of the cathedrals of Mariolatrous Spain are, 
dedicated, whilst in every church in the Peninsula she has her Lady 
Chapel. 

Few Spaniards at any time, when traversing a cathedral, pass the 
Jdyh altar without bowing and crossing themselves, since the incamatft 
Host is placed thereon : and in order not to offend the weaker brethr^, 
every considerate Protestant should also manifest an outward respect 
for this the Holy of Holies of the natives, and of his Kedeemer also.' 
Sometimes kings, queens, and princes are buried near the high altar^ 
which is then called a capilla real. The sarcophagus, or bed on which^ 
the figures representing the deceased kneel or lie, is called urna^^ 
Spaniards, in designating the right and left of the altar, generally usd^ 
the terms lado del Evangelio, lado de la Epistola : the Oospel side, thfl^ 
is the right of the celebrant looking from the altar ; the Ej^istle side,, 
that is the left. These are the spots occupied by the minister whil^' 
reading those portions of the service. The altar on grand occasions is 
decked with superbly embroidered coverlets ; a complete set is call^ el- 
terno. The piers of the nave are then hung with damask or velvet 
hangings, colgaduras ; the back of the altar is called el trasal$ar, an<^; 
here in some cathedrals is el trasparente^ a huge pile of elaborately^ 
worked marble, which is anything but transparent. ’ 4 

Spanish cathedrals generally have a parish church attached to th^^^ 
la parroquia, and many have a royal chapel, una cdpiUlwredlf ^uit^ 
distinct from the high altar, in which separate services lure performed 
a separate establishment of clergy. The chapter- houses should always 
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be visited. The sola del cahildo, sola capitulary have frequently au 
ante-room, antesoday and both generally contain carvings and pictures. 
The sagrario is a term used for the additional chapel which is some- 
; times appended to the cathedral, and also for the chamber, el relicarioy 
where the relics and sacred vessels of silver and gold are or rather tvere 
kept, for their portable and ready money value were too evident to 
vascape the greedy eye of French invaders and Spanish appropriators ; 
in reality, to plunder church plate was the paramount object of 
;:nlmost every Buonaf)artist Victory to “ faire bien ses affaires,” and enrich 
^themselves by sacrilege, pillage, and })eculation. One of the earliest 
'thoughts of the Duke was how “ to make the French generals disgorge 
the church plate which they had stolen ” (Disp., Aug. 23, 18#8) : this 
he settled by English steel purgatives ; indeed, the hope of pillage is 
krwhat endear^ war to the revolutionary upstarts of France, and to which 
they sacrificed every military princiide and consideration for the lives of 
; (Disp. Dec. 29, 1810). The crime entailed the punishment ; 

:*the impediments of plunder formed a marked feature both at Bay len and 
Vittoria, the first and last blows dealt in Spain to the rapacious Eagle. 
^As specimens of church plate worth notice are the altar candlesticks, 
candeleroSy hlandones ; the calixy or sacramental cup ; the porta pax, in 
which relics are enclosed, and offered to devout osculation ; the cruceSy 
crosses ; bactdoSy croziers ; and the vergers’ staves, cetros. The tra- 
veller should always inquire if there be a custodiay whether of silver, 
platay or of silver gilt, sohredorada. They arc called ciistodias becjiuse 
in them, on grand festivals, the consecrated Host is kept. The custodiay 
containing the wafer, thus guardedy is deposited on Good Friday in the 
sepulchre, el monumento. This temj)orary monument in some cathedrals 
—Seville, for instance — is of great architectural splendour. 

The vestry is called la sacrist ia, and its official servant, el sacristan : 
here the robes and utensils of the officiating ministers are put away. 
These saloons are frequently remarkable for the profusion of mirrors 
Which are hung, like pictures, all around over the presses : the looking- 
'glasses are slanted forwards, in order that the priest, when arrayed, may 
have a full-length view of himself in these clerical Psyches. The dresses 
and copes of the clergy are magnificently embroidered, for the Spaniards 
excel in this art of working silver and gold, which is Oriental, and in- 
herited from both Phoenician and Moor. 

The painted glass in the*Windows, las vidrieras de las ventanaSy is 
often most superb, although the Spaniards themselves have produced 
very few artists in this chemical branch, and mostly employed painters 
fiom Flanders and Germany. 

The chief rejeros or makers of the exquisite purclosesy railings, are 
Francisco de Salamanca, 1533 ; Christobal Andiuo, 1540 ; Francisco 
de Yillalpando, 1561 ; Juan Bautista Cclma, 1600. Their works are of 
the highlit merit and interest, and quite unrivalled in Europe ; they 
Nourished in the gold and silver ages of Spain. The most remarkable 
^Utos or workers in silver are the D’Arphe family, 1600 ; Juan Ruiz, 
iil Yandolino, 1533 ; and Alonso Becerril, 1534. Unfortunately the 
ir|dae of th^flbere material has tempted the spoiler, and consigned to 
tlto melting pot many a precious remain of ancient piety, art, and 
naagRificence. 
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XI. — Religious Festivals Tour. 

Religion has long been mixed up most intimately in every public, 
juivate, and social relation of Spain. There a powerful and intelligent 
clergy monoj)olized soul and body, dwarfing both ; and secured the 
good things of this world to themselves, by promising to others the 
blessings of the next one. The priesthood, in order to prevent the 
exercise of thought, furnished food for the eye — not mind — ^and from 
the beginning marshalled into their service even popular amusements, 
making a holy day and a holiday synonymous. Moralists and philo- 
sophers may speculate on the changes, whether for better or worse, 
wrought by the diminution of these ix)pular amusements and occupa- 
tions. The masses at least were not driven to the pothouse or politics , 
iiow-a-days, as the cloisters come down in every town, colosseums arise* 
for the bloody brutalizing bull fight; yet the church ceremonials, on ' 
grand days, although- now much shorn of their splendour, should always 
l)e visited, and especially when celebrated in honour of the tutelar saint 
or miracle of any particular district : local costumes and manners will 
l)e best studied at the Fiestas y Romerias, the Festivals and Pilgrimages 
to some high place or shrine, and at the Veladas, the Wakes or Vigils, the 
German Kirchweihe, which in a fine climate are at once attractive and 
picturesque. Akin to these scanty relaxations of the peasantry are the 
Ferias or fairs, a word which also has a double meai^g for the 
S])aniards, who, imitating the Moors at Mecca, have alwa^ been per-, 
mitted to combine a little traffic with devotion. These local festivities* 
are however sadly fallen off from their pristine getting up and largd 
attendance. 

The principal local saints, sites of pilgrimage, and leading fairs will 
bo mentioned in their respective places: travellers curious in these 
festivals should endeavour to be at Valencia April 5, at Madrid April 16, 
Honda May 20, and Santiago July 25, and should always remember to 
be in some great city during the Holy Week or Semana Santa (Seville 
is the best), and during Corpus Christ i, a moveable feast which takes 
place the first Thursday after Trinity Sunday, and is celebrated every 
where in Spain \vith great pomp, especially at Seville, Granada, Va- 
icncia, Barcelona, and Toledo. All the infinite holy days that are kept 
in honour of the Virgin deserve notice, as do the more gloomy services! 
connected with the dead on the days of All, Saints and All Souls in the . 
beginning of November. The festivities of Christmas and Carnival time 
are more joyous, and very national and peculiar. 

XII. — Kings op Spain. 

In the subjoined chronology of the order of succession of the Kings ! 
of Spain, from the Goths, the years of their deaths are given from the ; 
official and recognised lists, ^ 

Gothic Kings, A.D. A.D. A.]>. 

Ataulfo • • • 417 Eurico • . • 483 Agila . • • • 554 

Sigerico • . . 417 Alarico • • • 506 Atauagildo • • 567' 

Walia . . • 420 Gesalico . • • 510 ' Leuva I. . . • • 572 

Theodoredo • • 451 Amalarico • • 531 Leovigildo' • • 586 

Tnrismundo • • 454 Theudio • • • 548 Recaredo I. • • 601 

Theodorico * . 467 Theudesilo • . 549 Leuva II. • • 608 



Kings of SPAiNf— 




eo' . 


lemaro 

pQQlltllft ^ 

mto 
itila • 



gs 

i&dasnindo 
Rfipcsvinto 



itisN • 
li^Bodrigo 


A.D. 

• 600 
• 612 
• 621 
• 621 
. 631 

• 635 

• 638 

• 640 

, 650 

. 672 

• 687 

. 687 

. 701 

. 711 

. 714 


. JTings of Zeon, 

. • . 

Flivila • • 

Alonso 1. el Cato- 
' lico 

Prnela I. • 

terelio . • • 

Silo • « . • 


Mauregato • • 

Bermndo I. el Dl- 
acoDO . • • 

Al<mso II. el Casto 
Bamiro I. • • 


Qrdono I. 
aJonso III. 
Magno . 


el 


737 

739 

757 

768 

774 

783 

788 

795 

843 

850 

862 

910 


• 


A.]>. 



A.P.. 

Garcia* • • 

% 

a 

913 

Fernando IV. 

el 


Ordono 11. • 

• 

923 

Emplazado 

s 

1312 

Fruela 11. • 

• 

924 

Alonso XI. • 

a 

1350 

Alonso IV. 

el 


Pedro I. el Cruel 

1369 

Monge • • 

• 

930 

Henrique II. • 

a 

1379 

Ramiro II. • 

• 

950 

Juan I. • • 

a 

1390^ 

Ordono III. • 

• 

955 

Henrique III. 

• 

1407 

Sancho I. . 

• 

967 

Juan 11. • 

a 

1454 

Ramiro III. • 

• 

982 

Henrique IV. 

el 


Bermudo II. 

• 

999 

Impotente . 

• 

1474 

Alonso V. • 

• 

1028 

Dona Isabel, la Ca- 


Bermudo III. 

• 

1037 

tolica . • 

• 

1504 

Dona Sancha. 

• 

1067 

Fernando V. 

a 

1516 




Dona Juana . 

a 

1555 

Kings of Castile and 

Felipe I. • 

a 

1560 

Leon, 



Carlos V., I. 

de 


Fernando I. . 

• 

1067 

Espana ' • 

a 

1558 

Sancho II. • 

• 

1073 

Felipe II. 

a 

1598 

Alonso VI. • 

• 

1108 

Felipe III. . 

a 

1621 

Dona Uraca . 

s 

1126 

Felipe IV. . 

a 

1665 

Alonso VII. Em- 


Carlos II. 

a 

1700 

perador 

• 

1157 

Felipe V. abdi- 


Sancho III. . 

m 

1158 

cated . • 

a 

1724 

Alonso VIII. 

• 

1214 

Luis I. • 

a 

1724 

Henrique I. • 

• 

1217 

Felipe V. . 

a 

1746 

Fernando 11. 

• 

1188 

Feruaudo VI. 

a 

1759 

Alonso IX. . 

• 

1230 

Carlos ill. . 

a 

1788 

Dona Berenguela 
San Fernando III. 

1244 

Carlos IV.*, abdi- 


1252 

cated . • 

a 

1808 

Alonso X. el Sabio 1 284 

Fernando VII. 

a 

1833 

Sancho IV. 

el 


Isabel II. • 

a 


Bravo • • 

• 

1295 





XIII. — Table of Contempobaey Sovereigns. 


IClie periods have been selected during which leading events in Spanish 

history have occurred. 


A.l>. Spain. 

.goo Alonso II. el Casto • 
g.77 Alonso III. el Magno 
^96 Ramiro III. • • • 

1075 Sancho II. • • • 

^05 Alonso y II. • • 

« 

1^5 SflaXemando • • 

im5 Alonso XI. • • • 

WO Pedro el Cmel • • 

Isabel la Catolica 
Uit5 Fernando de Aragon. 
Wo Carlos V. ... * 

1S60 Felipe II. • • • • 

(B44 Felipe IV. • . . 


England. France. 

Egbert. . Charlemagne 
Alfred • • Louis II. 

Etfaelred II. Hugh Capet • 
riVilliamthel t 

\ Conqueror/ * ' 


Henry II. . Louis VII. . 

Henry III. St« Louis • 
Edward III. Philip VI. . 
Edward III. John IL . • 

Henry VII. Charles VIII. 
Henry VIII. Francis I. . 
Edward VI. Heniy II. . 
Elizabeth • Charles IX. . 
Charles I. Louis XIV. • 


Borne. 

Leo III. 

. John VII. 
Gregory V. 

Gregory VII. 

J Adrian IV., 
(Brcakspeare. 
Innocent IV. 
Benedict VI. 
Innocent VI. 
Innocent VIII. 
Leo X 
Paul HI. 

Pius IV. 
Innocent X. 




A.O. Spftin. 

1706 Felipe V. . . • 

1760 Carlos III. • • 

1808 Fernando VII. • 

1840 Isabel II. • • • 


xrti 


m 


^gland. France. Borne. 

Anne • • Louis XIV. • Clement XI. . 
George III. Louis XV. • Clement Xlll^ 

George III. Buonaparte • Pius VII. 

Victoria . Lo»i8-Pl>aippe 


XIV. — The Royal Arms op Spain. 


These, which appear on most of all religious and public buildings, p£&i 
fixed and certain aids in marking dates. They have from time to time 
undergone many changes, and those changes denote epochs. Tb^ 
“ canting” Castle was first assumed for Castile, and the Lion for Leon i 
the earliest shields were parted per cross ; gules, a castle, or ; argent, a Hob . 
rampant gules, or more properly purpure. In 1332 Alonso XL instil 
tuted the order of La Vanda^ the “ Band,” or scarf, the origin of ** bluo 
and red ribbons the charge was a bend dexter gules issuing from two; 
dragons ■ heads vert. This, the charge of the old banner of Castile, waa< 
discontinued in 1369 by Henry II., who hated an order of which his' 
brother had deprived him. The colours of the flag of Spain are red and; 
yellow, because Castile ‘bears gules and or. 

The union of Arragon and Castile in 1479, under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, caused changes in the royal shield, then divided by coupo 
and party ; the first and fourth areas were given to Castile and Lec^it 
quartered, the second and third to Arragon — Or, four bars, gules— aiji^ 
Sicily impaled ; Navarre and Jerusalem were added subsequently : Fei^ 
dinand and Isabella, who were much devoted to St, John the Evangelis^^*^ 
adojjted his eagle, sable with one head, as the supporter of their common 
shield : they each assumed a separate device : Isabella took a bundle 
arrow's, Flechas, and the letter F, the initial of her husband’s name and- 
of this symbol of union. The arbitrary Ferdinand took a Yoke, Yxugo^ 
and the letter F, the initial alike of his wife’s name and of the despotio 
machine which he fixed on the neck of Moor and Spqpiard : he added 
the motto Tato mot a, Tantomonta^ Tantamount, to mark his assumed 
equality with his Castilian queen, which the Castilians never admitted. 

When Granada was captured in 1492, a pomegi*anate stalked and 
leaved proper^ with the shell open-gi*ained gulesy was added to the point 
of the shield in base : wherever this is wanting, the traveller may be 
certain that the building is prior to 1492. Ferdinand and Isabella are 
generally called los Keyes CatolicoSj the Catholic Sovereigns : they 'wespe' 
very great builders, and lived at the period of the most florid GothiiO^ 
and armorial decorations : they were fond of introducing figure^ of 
heralds in tabards. _ . 

The age of their grandson Charles V. was again that of change ; 
brought in all the pomp of Teutonic emblazoning : the arms of 
Roman Empire, Austria, Burgundy, Brabant, and Flanders, were nbij^ 
added, and the apostolic ond'-headed eagle gave way to the double-headi^ 
eagle of the Empire : the shield was enclosed with the order 
Golden Fleece ; the ragged staff of Burgundy, and the pillars of 
cules, with the motto Plus vUra^ plus ovltre^ were added. Philip 1ft 
discontinued the Imperial Eagle, but added in two escutcheons of pre$ 
tence the arms of Portu^l, Artois, and Charolois. These were omitt^ 
by his grandson Philip 1V« when Spain began to fall to pieces and h^ 
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kingdoms to drop off ; on the accession of Philip V. the three Bourbon 
fieur de lys were added in an escutcheon of pretence. 

The arms of every important town in Spain will be found in the 

Itasgo Heroico^ of Ant. Moya, Madrid, 1756. Those of private families 
are endless. Few countries can vie with Spain in heraldic pride and 
pedigree literature, on which consult ‘ Bibliotheca Hispanica Historico 
Chnealogico Heraldica^ Q. E. de Frankenau, 4to„ Leipsig, 1724 : it 
enumerates no less than 1490 works ; the real author Avas Juan Lucas 
Oort^, a learned Spaniard, whose MS. treatises on heraldry and juris- 
prudence fell into the hands of this Frankenau, a Dane and first-rate 
plagiarist, by whom they Avere approj>riated in the most bare-faced 
manner. On the copious subject of Spanish Heraldry and G enealogy , our 
paper in the ‘ Quart. KevicAv,’ No. cxxiii. may be consulted. The chief 
^Owns rejoice in magnificent epithets, “ Noble, Loyal, Faithful,” &c. 

is so common, that the French soldiers, under Angoul^me, 
could not help laughing when the poltroon municii)alities came out to 
■ surrender their keys instanter. These craven corporations often enjoy 
.personal rank, “ excellencies,” and so forth. 

XV.— The Era. 

The antiquarian will fre<][uently meet with the date Era in old books 
or on old inscriptions. This mode of reckoning prevailed in the llomau 
dominions, and arose from the date of the particular payment of taxes, 
ces cera^ “ Avhen all the Avorld Avas taxed ;” therefore the Moors translated 
this date by Sa/ar, “copper,” Avhence the Spanish Avord azofar. It 
commenced in the fourth year of Augustus Caesar, and according to 
some, on March 25th, according to others December 25th. Volumes 
; have been Avritten on this disputed ix)int : consult ‘ Obras Chrondofjicasj 
Marques de Mondejar, folio, Valencia, 1744, and the second A^olume of 
the ^Espana SayradaJ* Sufiice it now to say, that to make the Era 
correspond witt^the Anno Dmniniy thirty-eight years must be added ; 
thus A.D. 1200 IS equivalent to the Era 1238. The use of the Era 
; prevailed in Spain down to the tAvelfth century, Avhen the modern system 
of reckoning from the date of the Saviour Avas introduced, not, however, 
to the exclusion of the AVa, for both Avere for a long time frequently used 
in juxta|x>sition : the Era was finally ordered to be discontinued in 1383, 

; hy the Cortes of Segovia. 

The Moorish Hegira commences from Friday, July 16, a.d. 622, 
Bra 660. 

The New Style was introduced by Gregory XIII. into Spain in 1582, 
at the same time that it was at Rome ; Octo^r 6th of the Old Style was 
then called October 15th. This change must always be remembered in 
ascertaining the exact date of previous events, and especially in com- 
poring Spanish and English dates, since the New Style was only intro- 
duced into England in 1751. 

XVI. — Spanish Language and Phrases. 

Some acquaintance Avith this noble idiom is absolutely necessary to 
l^get on tolerably in the Peninsula, Avherc, as with Orientals, no other is 
apdken or understood, the large cities and seaports excepted. The 
jimvisidng, unvisited people of Spain haA^e never felt the necessity of 
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using any other language but their own, and have left to a fraction of their 
so-callcd betters the disgrace of exchanging a nasal nondescript, which 
they call and fancy French, for their sonorous Castilian, in which, as 
Charles V. said, “God ought alone to be addressed in prayer and in 
truth of all modern languages it is the most fitting and decorous medium 
for solemn, lofty devotion, for grave disquisitions, for elevated, moral, 
and theological subjects ; an exponent of national character, it partakes 
of the virtues and vices of the Spaniard — it is noble, manly, grandilo- 
quent, sententious, and imposing. The commonest village alcalde pens 
his placards in the C^ambyses state-paper style, more naturally than Pitt 
dictated king’s speeches, extemporaneously. The pompous, fine-sounding 
expressions and professions, convey to plain English understandings 
j>romiscs which are seldom realized by Spaniards. The words are so 
fine in themselves that they apx)ear to be the result of thought and 
talent. The ear is bewildered and the judgment carried away by the 
mistakes we make in translating all these fine phrases — pcdahras, pala- 
ver, which are but Orientalisms, and mean, and are meant to mean, 
nothing — into our homely, business-like, honest idiom. We take 
Spanish syllabubs for English plum-joudding, and deceiv^e ourselves 
only ; for no oflicial Spaniard ever credits another to the letter : our 
literalness induces us to set them down as greater boasters, braggarts, 
and more beggarly in j)erformance than they really are. This wordy 
exaggeration is i)cculiar to southern imaginative people, who delight in 
the ornate and gorgeous ; our readers must therefore be on their guard 
not to take all this conventional hyi)erbole of Spanish gi*andiloquence au 
pied de lx lettre^ for much less is meant than meets the ear. Such words 
must be much lowered down, to reach the standard of truth, and like 
their paper, Avhen not protested, which is by far the safest way, at least 
discounted ; a deduction of 25 ^ler cent, will seldom be found enough, 
if the hond fide value is wished to be ascertained. Again our early 
education at Public Schools and Universities leads us to associate a 
Homan and Classical feeling with this superb idiom, in which the Latin 
element is less changed than in any other modern language ; with the 
phraseology of C^^r and Cicero we cannot helj> connecting much of 
their greatness. The Spanish idiom, at least, is the manly son and 
lieir of the Latin, as the Italian is the fair and elegant daughter. 

The rei)ugnanee to all commercial and mechanical pursuits which has 
been inherited from the Goths, and the fetters by which national intel- 
lect and literature have been so long confined, have rendered the language 
of Castile comjjarativcly unfit for most of the i^ractieal purposes for which 
there is such a growing demand in this business-like, utilitarian ago. It 
has yet to be hammered on the anvil of mere popular coneerns, and is ftom 
its very structure as unfitted for rapid condensed conversation, as are 
those Spanish talkers and tw^dlers who use it in writing or speaking; 
however, as no other langiiage is in vogue, the traveller must either hold 
his tongue or adopt theirs. Nor will those who understand Latin and 
Freneh find much difficulty in mastering Spanish ; while a knowledge 
of Italian, so far from being an assistance, will prove a constant stumb-^ 
ling-block. Both languages, as we have said, are children of the Latin, 
but the one is the son and the other the daughter ; the terminations of 
the former end in masculine consonants, of the latter in feminine vowels. 
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The pronimciation of Spanish is very easy ; every word is spoken as it 
is written, and with the lips and mouth, not the nose ; the consonants 
anda;, before certain vowels, have a marked Arabic and German 
puttural power, which confers a force, manliness, and a back bone that 
IS far from disagreeable. In fact, this manliness, combined with gravity 
and oriental majesty, is what principally distinguishes the Spanish from 
the Italian language. Again, every word is written and spelt as it is 
pronounced — a comfort to a student that is denied in our so-called ortho- 
.graphy, in which letters seem to have been given to conceal the sounds 
0f words. The and as before vowels is generally written now with/, 
although they may be used optionally. Thus the correct thing is to 
spell X^immezy GimeneZy as Jimenez, Again, the h and v have long 
been cognate and convertible ; thus Aqui se hende huen hinoy occurs on 
inn sign-posts, as often as Aqui se vende huen vino. 

The original language of the Iberians was the Basque, which is now 
confined to its hilly comer. It was superseded by the Uonnancey or 
corrupt idiom formed from the fusion of the Roman and Gothic lan- 
guages ; this hybrid underwent a further change from its admixture 
with the Arabic at the Moorish invasion, when two new dialects were 
formed — the Aljamia or Spanish, as sjwken by the Moors, and the 
Algarahia or Arabic, as spoken by the Spaniards. This latter was so 
bad, that the term, in its secondary sense, is ai^plied to any gibberish — 
garabia — b. word which, strictly speaking, meiins logat-cd-drabray the 
Arabic language. In Andalucia, as might be expected, this fusion was 
the greatest, and the province, in the names of her rivers, towns, and 
mountains, still retains the language of her former iwssessors, although 
the Spaniards have even forgotten their meaning : thus they pleonasti- 
cally call the Wadi *l TcibeVy the great river, el rio grande del Guadal- 
quivir ; los banos de Alhamay the baths of the bath; el puente do 
Alcantaray the bridge of the bridge. 

Although el hablar Castellano means emphatically, speaking Spanish, 
each province has its dialect. These may be conveniently classed under 
four great branches : — the i>rimitiv 0 Basque ; the Valencian and Cata- 
lonian, which comes near the Proven 9 al, as the Arragonesc does to the 
langue d’Oc, or Lemosin ; the Asturian and Gallician ; and the Qastiliany 
which thus may be compared to a heap of corn, composed of many 
different classes of grain. The purest Castilian is written and spoken at 
Madrid and at Tol^o, the most corrupt in the cities of Andalucia. One 
marked difference in pronunciation consists in the sound of the th ; the 
Castilian marks it clearly — ^Zaragoza, Tharagotha ; Andaluz, Andeduth ; 
placer, jjlather; usted, usteth: while the Andalucian, whose ceceo is 
mtich laughed at, will say Saragosay placevy or plcaseVy Andcduccy uste. 
The traveler should never pronounce the h when at the be^nning of a 
word; hombre, hacer, must be Ombrcy gther. The Castilian speaks 
with a grave, distinct pronunciation, ore rotundoy enunciating every 
letter and syllable. The Andalucian clips the Queen’s Spanish, and 
seldom soun^ the d between two vowels. 

The Castilians are sparing of words. If speech be silver, silence, say 
they, is often gold ; and, throughout Spain, much intercourse is carried 
by signs, especially among the lower classes ; thus, energetic defiance 
OF contempt (the national oath — the carajo — expressed by telegraph) ia 
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irresistibly conveyed by closing the fist of the right hand, elevating it, 
and catching the elbow in the palm of the left hand, and thus raising 
the right arm at a right angle. People call each other by a polite^ 
hissing, or rather by the labial sound Ps, ps. The telegraph action of 
this sibilant — Hola I ven aca^ querido I — is done by reversing our form 
of beckoning ; the open hand is raised, and the palm is turned toward 
the person summoned or selected, and the four fingers drawn rapidly 
up and down into the palm. Admiration — sdbresaliente, que huena 
moza\ — ^is expressed by collecting the five fingers’ tips to a point,, 
bringing them to the lip, kissing them, and then expanding the hand 
like a bursting shell. Dissent-^what a lie — mentira^ or have nothing;' 
to do with it, her, or him, no te nietas en eso — is quietly hinted by 
raising the single fore-finger to the nose, and wagging it rapidly and 
horizontally backwards and forwards. Astonishment, incredulous sur- 
prise, or jocular resignation under unavoidable, irremediable afflictions- 
— is dumbshowed by crossing oneself, as is done on entering a church in 
Spain. The ancient contemptuous of — a fig for you — ^is- 

digitally represented by inserting the head of the thumb between the 
fore and middle fingers, and raising, the back of the hand towards the- 
person thus complimented. The fair sex carry on dumb-sliow, but 
most eloquent “ conversations ” with the fan, ahanico ; and a signal-book 
might be written on the ]X)lyglot powers of this electric telegraph- 
Their management of it, or mcmejo, is unique and inimitable. 

In Andalucia, the head-quarters of the fancy, la Aficion, a sort of 
slang is very current which is prevalent among majos, bull-fighters, and 
all who aspire to be sporting characters ; it is called Germania, geri- 
gonza, jerga (whence, perhaps, our jargon^. It has often been con- 
founded, l)ut most erroneously, with Romrnemy, or the language of 
Spanish gipsies, Oitanoa, which is a Hindu dialect, whereas Germania 
is simply a language of metaphor, or a giving a new conventional 
meaning to an old word. Thus colegio, a college, in slang means a 
prison, because there young culprits become masters of sinful arts. 
Mr. Borrow, in his graphic ‘ Zincali,’ and A. F. Pott, in his learned 
compilation ‘ Die Zigeunerf 2 vols., Halle, 1845, have exhausted the* 
subject of gipsy pliilology. 

The best method of acquiring the Spanish language is to establish 
oneself in a good casa de pupilos, to avoid English society and conversa- 
tion, to read Don Quixote through and aloud before a master of a 
morning, and to be schooled by female tongues of an evening. The* 
ladies of Spain prove better mistresses, and their lessons are more^ 
attended to by their pupils, than the inflections and irregular verbs of a 
snuffy tobaccose pedagogue, a bore, and a button-holder, nmjadero y hota-^ 
rate, Mr. Lee, bookseller, 440, West Strand, can generally recommend 
a good Spanish language teacher, e.g. Del Mar, whose grammar is very 
good. The old dictionary, ‘ Tesoro de la Lengua CasteUanaf of Don 
Sebastian Covarrubias, Madrid, 1611 and 1674, abounds with* quaint 
and Quixotic information. The Spanish Diccionario Nacional, with 
Sui2)lement, is trustworthy, and the French and Spanish Dictionary of 
Nunez de Taboada is one of the best ; those who wish to trace the Arabic- 
influence on the Spanish language will find in the Arte de lafLengua 
Arabica, and the Vbcabtelario Arabico, by 'Pedro de AlcalA, 4to*>. ; 
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Oranada, 1504 (generally bound up together), the exact idiom six>ken 
by the Moors of Granada. 

As a “ wrinkle ” to students it will be found useful to add to their 
Taboada dictionary sundry blank sheets, and set down on theni the 
colloquial, conversational phrases which recur the most frequently, for 
spoken language differs everywhere most essentially from written ; take, 
for example, a couple of leaves from our book, in which the common 
every-day and lighter subjects have been purixjsely selected. 


Cjala! I wish I could, would to 
Allah it were so ! 

Si Dios quierCf if God pleases. The 
Inch allah ! of the Moors. 

Valgame Dios, God bless me. 

■jAvs Mariii purisitna, a form of ad- 
miration and salutation. 

Sabe Dios, quien sahe f God knows, 
who can tell ? 

JVb se sabe, nobody knows, that de- 
pends. 

jlfiiy bien, very well. 

Segun y conforms, just as it may turn 
out. 

Corriente, all’s right, certainly. 

JSs regular que si, I should suppose 
so. 

JVo hay inconveniente, it is quite con- 
venient. 

Estd dos leguas mas alia, it is two 
leagues further on ; mas aca, 
nearer. 

JEn el dia de hoy, now-a-days. 

Xo hago por amor de Vmd.,^ 1 do it 
for your sake. 

JEs casa de mttcho aseo, it is a very 
comfortable house. 

JIfe armd una trampa, he laid a trap 
for me. 

Con mucho descoco y descaro, with a 
regular brazen face. 

Vaya Vmd,, mucho muy en hora mala, 
ill luck betide you (au oath). 

Ya se ve, mas claro, certainly, quite 
clear. 

Cabal, no cabe duda, exactly, there 

' can be no doubt. 

XSl verdad, tiene Vmd, razon, it is 
tme, yon are right. 

Por supqesto, of course. 

JHe lo presumo, me lo Jiguro, I pre- 
sume so, I conclude so. 

Sin embaryo, d pesar de eso, never- 
-iheless, in spite of. 

^ue buena moza I what a pretty g^rl ! 


]\fuy gttapa, muy yuapita, very nice, 
uncommonly nice. 

Me lo dijd tin tal. Don Fulano^ so 
and so told me, Mr. What-d’ye- 

' call-him. Fulan is pure Arabic. 

Perdone, Vmd,, dispense Vmd„ ex- 
cuse me, forgive me. 

Disimule Vmd,, pardon me. 

Eso no puede ser de ningun modo, that 
cannot be on any account. 

F^o no era en mi aito, it was not in 
niy year, it did not happen in my 
time. 

Y no era mi dano, I have no right to 
complain. 

Pues, sefiores, and so, sirs, as I was 
saying. 

Con que lueao, and so then. 

De botones adentro, inside outside. 

Me viene como anillo al dedo, it suits 
me like a ring does a finger. 

Que se aguante hasia el j neves, let 
him wait (till Thursday). 

Sahe muy Lien gttisar, he is a capital 
cook. 

Muy hinchada, que tono se da ! very 
proud, what airs she gives herselH 

No me da la gana, I don’t choose, I 
am not in the humour. 

Ya estd hecha la diligencia, the com- 
mission or thing is already done. 

Que disparate ! what nonsense ! 

Sombre de bieni a good, an honest 
fellow. 

Tunante y embustero, a good-for- 
nothing liar. 

Mueran los gava4:hos, death to the 
miscreants (the national wish as 
regards the French). 

Picaro, picara, rogue (may be used 
playfully). 

Buena alhaja,huena prenda es Vmd,, 
you are a pretty jewel. 

Calavera atolondrado, empty noddle 
(skull). 


* Vmd, is explained in page 124. 
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Muy ordinario, very bad style. 

JVd vale nada, it is worth nothing. 

it/e quiere mucho, he is very fond of 
me. 

jLe mande d un recado^ I sent him on 
a message. . 

Es hombre tan formal como nosotrosy 
he is as well-bred as we are. 

Con quien ne puede Irutar, you can 
live, do business with him. 

Con toda frant^ueza Eapanola^ with 
all Spanish frankness. 

No tiene educacioiiy he is very ill- 
bred. 

No conoce vl mundo, has no know- 
ledge of the world. 

Tiene cara de hereje, he is very ugly. 

Tiene pecho como tabla de animas, 
she is very scraggy. 

Ha quedado para vestir imayenes, she 
is an old maid. 

Es una erudita a la violeta^ una mari~ 
sabidilla, she is a blue. 

Ztos Esj^afioles son muy valientes^ the 
Spaniards are very valiant. 

Algunos con las dientes, some with 
their teeth. 

Mueren como chinches, they die in 
numbers. 

Una esquela, una esquelita, a note, a 
billet. 

A medio pelo, half-seas-over. 

Vamos d las tiendas, let us go shop- 
ping. 

Vamos, vamonos d la calle, let us, go 
out (literally, into the street). 

Que lastima ! what a pity ! 

Me da lastima, I am very sorry. 

Me da tanto coraje, it puts me in such 
a rage. 

No me quemes la sangre, don’t vex 
me (burn my blood). 

Me hdce volver loco, he drives me mad. 

Vengo sqfocado, I am suffocated with 
rage. * 

Qiieaarse fresco, JLlevar ehasco, to be 
done, 

Ah que me burlas, ah, you are joking 
at me. 

JLo dice en hroma, he says it in jest. 

Corazon de cuartel, a heart as roomy 
as a barrack. 

No como pan de valde, I don’t eat 
my bread gratis. 

No compro nada de gangas, I buy 
nothing a bargain. 


Le pone el pie en el j^scuezo, she 
hen-pecks him. 

Tengo mi angel de guarda, I have my 
guardian angel. 

Tengo bula para todo, I have a bull 
for everything (1 am a privileged 
person). 

Tiene el diahlo en el cuerpo, he has 
the devil in him. 

Que mas le da a Vmd, f what is that 
to you ? 

No le hace, it does not signify. 

No por los Undos ojos de Vmd., not for 
the sake of your good looks (eyes). 

Eezelo que lo tomen d mal, I am 
afraid they may take it amiss. 

Una cosa de tres semanas, about three 
weeks. . 

Mande Emd, con todafranqueza, com* 
mand me quite freely. 

Echaremos un paseito, let us take a 
walk. 

Tenga Vmd. cuidado, take care. 

No tenga Vmd. miedo, cuidado, don’t 
be afiraid, don't mind. 

Aqui estoy yo, I am here. 

No lo repar€, 1 paid no attention to it. 

He leido una porcion de ellas, 1 have 
read some of them. 

Eondt€ tierra por medio, I shall be 
off, (put earth between). 

Hace mucho papel, he makes a great 
show. 

Salid d las tablas, went on the stage 
(boards). 

Echemos un cigarrillo, let us make a 
cigar. 

No fumo, no gasto cigarros, I do not 
smoke, I never use cigars. 

Fuego, candela, light (to light cigars). 

Que tonto eres ! how silly you are ! 

Me volvid la hoja, he changed the 
subject, turned over a new leaf. 

Dice sanidezes, he talks nonsense. 

SaJbe mucho, he is a clever fellow. 

Scdte un punto mas que el diahlo, he. 
knows a trick more than the deviL 

Cachaza, hay ttein/M>,patience, there’a 
plenty of time. 

No corre priesa, there is no hurry. 

Conque se marcha Vmd. de verasi so 
you aire really going ? ^ 

Es preciso, no hay remedio, it must be, 
tnere’s no help. 

Holat $enor bon Jos€, que talf 
Hollo I Mr. Joseph, what news ? 
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Se dice en el pueblo^ they say in the 
town.' 

JMtentiras^ no lo creo^ fibs, I don’t be- 
lieve it, 

Que chiemogrtufia I what tittle-tattle ! 

McUa lengua tiene Conchita^ little 
Concha has a wicked tongue. 

jN'o ie metas en eso, have nothing to 
do with it. 

caidas tiene I how droll he is I 

Oae ocurrendas I how witty ! 

ieo va largo, that’s a long affair. 

JPor lo que d mi toca, as far as de- 
pends on me. 

Que cara tan risuena! what a cheer- 
ful countenan ce ! 

T\ene Vmd, hnena cara, you are look- 
ing very well. 

4^e compuesta estds! how well 
dressed you are, how well got up ! 

Venida en batea, you seem to come 
in a waiter ('out of a bandbox). 

Hija de mi alma, de mis ojos, de mi 
corazon, daughter of my soul, of 
my ^es, of my heart. 

Como V, guste, as you like it. 

Toma, para echar un traguito, here’s 
something to drink. 

Jducha bulla para nada, much ado 
about nothing. 

JEstoy en el uso de la palahra, I have 
not lost my speech. 

Codie Vmd, hombre, calle la boca! 
hold your tongue, sir ! 

Calle vmd, muger ! hold your tongue, 
madam! 

ijue le parece d Vmd, f what do you 
think of it ? 

De me Vmd. el pico de la cuento, give 
me the change of my bill. 

JSstoy muy de priesa, 1 am in a great 
hurry. 

Esto no acaecerd otra vez, it shall not 
happen another time. 

Que enfado, que pesadez — que moles^ 
tia, que majaaerial what a bore, 
what a nuisance ! 

Diga Vmd,, mire Vmd,, tell me, look 
here. 

Tenga Vmd, la bondad de decirme, 

: be so good as to tell me. 

Dagame Vmd, el favor, do me the 

fisTilPor. 

Ouste 4 Vmd, decirme, pray please 
to teii me. 


Acaecid en el tiempo del rey Wamba, 
it happened in the time of Wamba. 

iVb me pasa el pellejo, it does not wet 
through my skin. 

Tomar el aire, el fresco, to take an 
airing. 

Jesus! que color hace I how hot it is ! 

Vengo molido, hecho pedazos, I am 
knocked all to pieces. 

Manos blancas no ofenden, white 
hands (the fair sex) never hurt. 

Conque me marcho, so I must go 
now. 

Vmd, con Dios, well, God bless 
you. 

Quede Vmd, con Dios, may you re- 
main with God. 

A los pies de mi seiiora, my respects 
to your wife. 

Agour, good bye ; pronounced ahour, 

Muchas memorias, remember me to 

all. 

Earpressiones, say everything civil 
from me. — Adios, adieu. 

Hasta la vista, Hasta despues, au 
re voir. 

Cosas de Espafia — “ Things of 
Spain i, e, peculiarities tending 
to illustrate national character. 
The expression is common among 
all classes, and is that by which 
the natives designate anything 
which they either cannot or will 
not explain to strangers. 

Eisonos — Wanters ; Beggars ; the 
“under which King, Bezonian V* of 
Pistol is an old Spanish term, and 
much used by Toreuo to express the 
soldiers of a regular Spanish army 
— Cosas de paupcrtas, 

egesfas — “ always,” as the Duke 
says, “ hors-de combat, always in 
want of everything at the most 
critical moment so in Italy, the 
needy troops of even Charles V. 
were always asking for every- 
thing Bisogna carni, Bisogna 
denari, 

JVosotros — We, i,e, the Spaniards; 
the collective expression of indi- 
vidual egotism ; each I or item of 
the aggregate considering himself 
as No. 1 among mortals, as Spmu 
is No. 1, the first and foremost of 
nations. 
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XVII. — Relative Scale op Spanish and English Weights, 

Distances, and Measures. 

Now that civilization is all the rage in Spain a scheme is in coniem* 
plation to introduce one uniform rule in these matters, which is to be 
based on the decimal and French system ; meanwhile. 


Spanisli 
12 Granos . 

3 Tomines 
2 Adarmes 
8 Dracmas 
8 Onzas . 

2 Marcos . 

25 Libras . 

4 Arrobas 

12 Lineas • 

12 Pulf^adas 

1 j Pie"* . 

2 Codos i 

3 Pies J 

The Enslish foot 


Weights, 

1 Tom in. 

1 Adarme. 

1 Dracma • 

1 Oiiza . . 

1 Marco • 

1 Libra • 

1 Arroba • 

1 Quintal • 

Distances, 

1 Pulgada . 

I Pie . . 

1 Code • 

1 Vara . • • 


• • 

• • 


English Eqtilvalent. 

= Drachm. 

= Ounce. 

= Marc. 

= Pound. 

= Quarter of Cwt, ; 
= Hundred Weight. 

= Inch. 

= Foot. 

= Cubit. 

= Yard. 


is 13 Spanish inches. The English yard is 1 Spa- 
nish and 3§ inches. The English mile is 1925 Spanish yards, 2 feet. 
The new Spanish legua is equal to about 3f English miles. 


Corn and Dry Measures, 

4 Ochavillos • • .1 Ochavo . • . • 

4 Ochavos • • • 1 Cuartillo • . . = Pint. 

4 Cuartillos ... 1 Celemin . • « • = Peck. 

12 Celemines ... 1 Fanega • • . . = About one Cwt. 

12 Fanegas ... 1 Caiz. 

Our quarter is about 5 Fanegas, IJ Celemin. 1 bushel is about 
7J Celemines. 

An Aranzada, or Spanish acre, is as much land as a pair of oxen can 
plough in a day ; a Fanega is that quantity which requires a Fanega 
of grain to sow it. 

Liquid Mecisures, Wine^ &c, 

4 Copas ... 1 Cuartillo. 

4 Cuartillos . • 1 Azumbre • • . = Pint. 

2 Azumbres • • 1 Cuartilla • • . = Quart. 

4 Cuartillas • • 1 Arroba. 

29 Arrobas . • 1 Bota o Pipa • • = About 110 to 115 gallons. . 

About 7 Cuartillos make our Gallon. 


XVIII. — Authorities quoted. 

This Handbook, destined chiefly for the antiquarian and dilletante on 
his travels, does not profess to enter into prisons, poor-law, power-looms, 
political economy, or statistics, grave matters detailed in Madoz and 
Minutoli, while our lighter volumes are intended to go in Alfcrjas add be 
handled on the saddle. In quoting authorities for statements, tffanuh 
-authors will be chiefly selected, as being the most readily accessible in 
:a country where foreign books are very rare ; when other authom axe 
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quoted, those will be taken who, by common conseut, in Spain and 

t t, are held by their respective countrymen to be most deserving of 
jdit : a frequent reference will be made to authorities of all kinds, 
ancient as well as modern. Thus the home reader or wiiter who is 
anxious to pursue any particular subject will find his researches *facili- 
tated, and all will have a better guarantee that facts are stated con cctly 
than if they w'ere merely depending on the unsupported assertion of an 
individual. 

1. HISTORICAL AND ARTISTICAL AUTHORITIES. 

Mariana (Juan de), Historia General de Eapauaj in books and 
chapters : this history, written originally in Latin, was also published 
in Spanish with corrections and additions by its leanied author in 
1.628, who is termed their “ Livy ” by his countrymen. The work, 
continued and illustrated down to Charles III., by Eduardo Chao^ 
4 vols. 8vo., Mad. 1849, offers a fair collection of facts^ for it was not 
likely that the author, a priest and Jesuit, would have taken liberal or 
philosophical views of many of the most important bearings of his 
country’s annals, even had any truly searching spirit of investigation 
been ever permitted by the censorship) of the Government and Inqui- 
sition. 

Mohammedan Dynastiea in Spamy 2 vols. 4to., London, 1841-43, by 
Don Pascual Oayangos, the first Hispdno-Arabic scholar of his day, who 
unites to indefati^ble industry a sound critical judgment ; written in 
English, this work must henceforward take its ])lace as the text-book 
on the subject. 

Historia de los Arabes en EspaJia, by Juan Antonio Candcy 4 vols. 
4to., Mad. 1820-21, is compiled entirely from Arabic authorities, and is 
very dry reading ; the premature death of the author prevented his 
^ving it the last finishing touches, hence sundry inaccuracies, and a 
general want of arrangement. It was translated into French by a M. 
Maries, 3 vols., Paris, 1825 ; or rather murdered, as the original text is 
misrepresented and rendered uncertain by the introduction of new and 
inaccurate matter. 

■Diccionario de las Bellas Artes, 6 vols, 8vo., Mad. 1800, by Juan 
Agustin Cean Bermudez, forms a complete dictionary of all the leading 
artists of Spain, with their biographice, lists of their i)rincipal works, 
and where they are or were to be seen ; for this book in the hands of 
the Soults and Co. proved a catalogue which indicated what and where 
was the most valuable artistical plunder. The substance has been most 
ably and agreeably eviscerated by W. Stirling in his. Annals of Spain, 
while the mass of additional information is what might be expected from 
the research of this accurate and indefatigable author. Consult also 
Jpmtdhook of the Spani^ School of Painting, by Sir E. Head, 1848 ; and 
the condensed epitome of architecture, sculpture, and painting, Die 
ChrMiche Kunst in Spanien,^* Leipzig, 1853, by J. D. Passavant, the 
director of the Frankfort Museum, who purposes to write an artistical 
tour through the Peninsula. 

Ndthias de los Arquitectos y Arquitectura, by J. A. Cean Bermudez, 
4 vols. 4to., Mad., 1829, is an excellent dictionary of architecture. This 
author edit^ and improved the text of Don Eugenio Llaguno y Amirola ; 
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unfortunately both wrote \inder the' influence of their purist pedantic 
Graeco-Romano academical age, which had little feeling for any of 
earlier styles. To investigate the remains of classical antiqtiflty, and tourge 
on and eulogise classical copyists was their chief end, to the comparative 
neglect of other branches of the subject, Sumario de las AntiguST 
dades Romanos en Espana^ 1 vol. foL, Mad. 1832, by the same au&or, 
gives a correct summary of all the chief remains of antiquity which 
still exist in Spain, with copious indexes. 

An epitome of Spanish Architecture will be found in a paper of ours in 
the Quarterly, No. cliv. (1846). Consult also the useful Ensayo Historico^ 
by Josd Caveda, 8vo., Mad. 1849, in which every style is traced from 
the Roman to the present period, with the still-existing examples cited. 

Historia Critica of Juan Francisco Masdeu, 20 vols. 4to., Mad. 1784, 
18C5. This work of research, although tedious, contains a vast colleo- 
tion of documentaiy information and antique inscriptions ; these title- 
deeds of tlie dead, saved from the wreck of time, are now doubly 
valuable, as many of the originals have perished. Here, while no dry 
bone of antiquity is left unpicked, too much of the mediaeval and modem 
has been passed over. Begun, like many things of Spain, on too grand 
and extensive a scale, this work never was completed. 

For the ancient geography consult Geographievon Hispanien<f 

Konrad Mannert, 8vo., 3rd edit., Leipsig, 1829 ; and, better still, Jjfis- 
'panien, Fr. Aug. Ukert, Weimar, 1821, second part, p. 229. For early 
History down to the Goths, consult Histoire Qin^rale de VEspagne^ B, 
Depping, 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1814 ; and excellent, but not yet com- 
pleted, Histoire de VEspagne of M. Romey. However, as to her history, 
few countries are more indebted to another than Spain is to English 
and American writers ; suffice it to mention the names of Robertson, 
Dunlop, Coxe, Irving, Prescott, Lord Mahon, Stirling, and others. 

The Viaje de Espana^ by Antonio Ponz, 18 vols.. Mad. 1786-94, 
j>resents a valuable itinerary of Spain as it was, before the most precious 
monuments were destroyed, and its treasures plundered by Vandals 
foreign and domestic. This Leland of Spain published his itineraries 
to rebut some caustic criticisms of the Vago Italiano^ the Padre Caimo ; 
for it is, and haa« long been one of the weaknesses of Spain since her 
decline, to consider herself th# object of the envy and admiration of the 
universal mankind, and to fancy that all are conspired to misunderstaud 
and depreciate her superior excellencies ; then, as now, those foreigners 
who tell the truths are set down as liars, libellers, and antagonists, jUst 
as if a mariner should quarrel with his best friend', an honest barometer. 
Ponz, a kind-hearted careful observer, could not escape the one-sided pre- 
judices of his age, which looked only to the antique, or to the imitations 
of classical style. He was cruelly addicted to the Castilian disease of twad- 
dle, and the pith of his 18 tomes might be condensed into half-a-dozen. 

DiccUmario Qeografico, by Sebastian de Miflano, 10 vols. 4to., Mad. 
1826-9. This geographical and topographical description Of the Pen-* 
insula was somewhat ** done to order ” for the home market, and ov^ 
coloured to flatter' the government of the day ; it is now com^etely 
superseded by the Diccumario Geografico Estadistico Eistomco pf 
Pascual Madoz, xvi. vol. 4to., Mad. 1848-60. This important worjfc. 
is indeed a creditable monument of individual perseverance, unaMed, 
Spaik. — I. a 
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jgwy tliwarted by some of the “ powers that be.” They disliked 
^ taking stock ” when they had no effects, and obstructed revelations of 
prison-house, and of that nakedness of the land brought about by 
i^^^wernment — the true source of evil to which Madoz alludes, as much 
1 ^ he dare do. The people, on their parts, disliked to be numbered, as be- 
t^hng no good, and significative of fresh taxes, increased conscription, &c. 

The articles in this work differ, having been furnished by “ 1000” 
local contributors. The amount of information in statistics, in judicial, 
onminal, commercial, and fiscal details, is considerable, and must prove 
great use to original tour writers. The geologist also will find much 
hiCw and interesting matter. P. Madoz, a gallant partizan, and a Catalan 
lib^al, was banished by Ferdinand VII. to France, of whose young 
fii^ool he became a disciple ; hence he sneers at England — fria cal- 
culadora — and attributes Spain’s independence to Spanish arms 
alo^^ I Never weary of monstering her molehills into mountains, 
of trumpeting forth the bush-fightings of partizan warfare, as pro- 
digioB de valor ^ he escapes from the chronic atrophy of present pa- 
ralisis, to recollections of a glorious and hopes of a hriXWant f uture, 
•^Cosas de Espana ; and we may mention one other “ thing when 
the real value of this work was recognised, the government felt bound to 
offer some sort of patronage, and as “ funds were wanting,” hit upon 
this scheme. All cesa7ites, widows, &c., who had pensions with long 
atrasoSf arrears, were allowed to take copies of this work, without pay- 
ment, to the amount due to them from Government, which many did, 
selling them forthwith ; thus a work w’orth 80 dollars fell, from the 
glut in the market, to about 15 or 20. 

The best and rarest of the local histories will be named in their 
respective localities. This branch of Spanish literature forms indeed 
a goodly row on the book collector’s shelf — prjeclara Suj^ellex. 

2. BBLIGIOUS AUTHORITIES. 

Za Espana Sagrada, commenced in 1747, now consists of 47 vols. 
♦4to. ; this a grand work, framed on the scope of the Italia Sacra of 
Ughelli, 1644, and the Gallia Christiana of the brothers Sainte Marthe, 
1715, was compiled by the learned Padre Jlenrique Florez, who may bo 
mdled the Dugdale, Muratori, or Montfaucon of Spain. The Academia de 
la Historia of Madrid is charged with its continuance, but so many of the 
archives of cathedrals and convents were made cartridges of by the Soults 
and Suchets, and destroyed during the recent civil wars and sequestra- 
tions, that the treatment of the latter dioceses must of necessity be some- 
vidiat inferior to the former, from the lack of those earliest and most 
interesting documents, which, fortunately printed by Florez, were thus 
xesened from destruction ; Florez is also the author oiMedaUas de Espana^ 
Tols. folio. Mad. 1757, 73. The 3rd volume, rather rare, and smaller 
ibian the two preceding, treats of the coins and medals of Spain earlier 
^laa the Roipans, and down to the Goths : plates are given of the ex- 
inapl^y and a short account of the mints in which they were struck, 
the portrait and picture books of antiquity, and of all its re- 
those which have best escaped, now possess a value far different 
their original monetary standard, and one the ancients never con- 
leinplated, and illustrate at once the religion, war, and history of the past. 
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Flos Sanctorum, or Vida de los Santos, by the Jesuit Pedro Biba^ 
dencyra and others. The Madrid fol. edit, of 1790, 3 vols., is tb^ 
here quoted. It gives the present church authorised version ^ 
legends and monkish miracles — shorn indeed from the Legenda Aur^ 
of Voragine, and suited to more enlightened and sceptical times. 
Fr®' Pacheco, in his Arte de la Pintura, also details the correct colours 
and attributes with which these legends were to be expressed by thi 
imitative arts ; consult also Pictor Christianus Eruditus, Juan Justeriatf 
de Ayala, fol.. Mad. 1730 ; or the Spanish translation by Luis de DuYan, 
2 vols. 4to., Mad. 1782. Without some of these books none can 
hope to understand the fine arts of the Peninsula, whether in cathedral 
or gallery ; indeed. Palomino (ii. 131) considered a work of this kind 
to be absolutely indispensable to every Spanish artist, as being to mo^ 
dern x^apal hagiography, what a Lernpriere is to ancient pagan my- 
thology. Nor in many cases will much more be found to be changed 
than the mere names. 


3. MILITARY AUTHORITIES. 

These necessarily are of 3 classes, and belong to the invader, the 
French ; the invaded, the Spanish ; and the deliverer, the Englisfu 
They correct and explain each other. 

(Euvres de N, Buonaparte, 5 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1822. Le Style esi' 
VHomme, and great as this great general was in victories — Marengo, 
Jena, Austerlitz — and greater in the number of his reverses — Kgypt, 
Bussia, Leipsig, and Waterloo, he was greatest by far as a phrasemaker^A 
writer of leading articles, and was indubitably the first “ Thunderer’’ Kii 
France. These tomes contain his Moniteur proclamations, bulletins, 
and information, “ garbled,” as the Duke says, “ in the usual Jacobin 
style,” and filled with “ the usual philippics ” against la perfide Albion 
et son or. True exponents of this true Italian and of his machiavellian 
system, his compositions breathe fire and spirit, splendide mendax ; and 
if occasionally Ossianic, and the very reverse of the dispatches of our 
idain veracious Duke, were admirably suited for his readers and pur-' 
poses. Although the truth is seldom in them, they fascinate by their 
“ invention ” and daring, and bum like sparks struck from granite by 
the sword. His nonsense suited the nonsense of a time and followm^ : 
who neither -understood nor appreciated a quiet undemonstrative per- 
formance of duty ; to whom, from having no feeling for moral greatnesi^ 
La gloire came more acceptable when arrayed in the melodramatic tinsel 
of a Franconi Murat. These things are matters of taste and race. Tii, 
deny Buonaparte’s military merits would be absurd, and in none mobi' 
so than an Englishman, at whose expense no single leaf of his lai|^ 
chaplet was earned ; and those who unjustly seek to curtail its f«^ 
proportions, rob our soldiers 'and sailors of half their glory ; but as^ 
man and a civilian he was mean, and the incarnation of selfis&:^ 
egotism. 

Histoire de la Guerre dans la Pdninsule, General Foy, 4 vols., P«^ 
1827. This author, one of the humble instruments of the despot Empiiii 
and rule of brute force, became a patriot under the gentle 
Bestoratien. Like all inferior imitators, he out-herods andont^buokrai^ 
Buonaparte. Even his friend Chateaubriand, no foe in the abstraet 

B 2 
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V. ■ 

idtorlatan describes him as *‘homme d’imagination et sujet h so 
iid (Oongrea de Vit\ 43). Eloquent and clever as M. hoy was, 

|il0 could not always invent facts, or guess numbers accurately ; nor 
Wis he equal to that most difficult of all tasks, the sustaining consist- 
i^tly throughout a “ fiction of military romance.” The truth creeps 
in accidental contradictions. Foy, says Sir G. Murray (‘ Quart. 
Iteview,’ cxi. 167), who knew him well in peace and war, has as “ a 
writer shown notoriously the grossest ignorance in respect to many 
particulars connected with England, about which a very slight inquiry 
^uld have set him right.” M. Foy, who was present at every sauve 
petef, from Roleia to Waterloo, has the face to deny to the Duke the 
commonest military talent, attributes his successes to accident, and 
accribes the valour of British soldiers principally to “ beef and rum 
see i. 230, 259, 290, 325, et passim. Bisum tencatis? 

Jouniaux des Sieges dans la Pdninsuley J. Belmas, 4 vols. 8vo., Paris, 
1836,” projected by Buonaparte in 1812, and finished by 8oult, professes 
to be based on authentic documents (for what they are see p. 79) in 
ithe French war-office — it details how the English forces were always 
double in number to the French, the reverse being nearer the truth. 

Much the same may be said of the Victoires et Oonqufftes des JTran^ 
paiSf 26 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1818-21 ; this compilation of a set of inferior 
officers and small gens-de-lettres, after the second capture of Paris, ex- 
hibits tbroughout an untrue, unfair, and virulent tone against the 
countrymen of Nelson and Wellington, about whom they write so much 
in hate and ignorance, and so little in fact or honour ; and yet this is 
the vomit to which some of our neighbours return when writing on this 
subject. (See M. Gagenon on the Duke of Wellington, 1852.) The 
characteristics of other modem historical romance writers of the Lamar- 
tine and Thiers class are thus tmly hit off by our Napier, when dealing 
with the latter little gentleman’s, “ pages sparkling with paste bril- 
liants, but wanting the real jewel truth.” 

The ItinSraire descriptif de VEspagnCy by Alez. de Laborde, 6 vols., 
"^aris, 1827, like Murphy’s ‘ Alhambra,’ was a bookseller’s speculation, 
and in both cases it is difficult to believe that the authors ever were at 
in Spain, so gross, palpable, and numerous are the inaccuracies : 
jim idea of the multitudinous and almost incredible mistakes and mis- 
iitatements of Laborde may be formed by reading the just critique of 
the ‘ Edin. Rev.’ xv. 6. The third edition, 1827, was tickled up by 
one Bory de St. Vincent, an aide-de-camp to Soult, a rabid Buonapart- 
ist, and author of a poor Guide des Voyageurs en Espagne, Paris, 
1823. Of his quuiUJications he gives an account in the Dedicace — 
having galloped in less than a year more than 1400 leagues.” ** Yous 
it^erez par ce rajnde narrd, des facilites que j’ai eu' pour hien v&vr 
Pwpagne, et eemeevrez ^ttsy’atcrupouvoirenecrireavecconnaissance de 
'WdMUseJ* This Bory afterwards became, like Foy, a patriot^ and] in 
edited, under a false name, a jacobin paper at Ghent. 
f fd^iographie UniverseUe^ 74 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1811-43, is a respectable 
although not free from bias whenever tender national 
effects are concerned. 

materials for writing political and military history, under 
Buotiaparte^ were systematically tampered with, and the sources of 
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correct iDformation were corrupted as a matter of course ; h!s throne 
was hung around with a curtain of falsehood, lined with terror ; or^ in 
"the words of his own agent, TAbhd de Pradt, with riise douhlie de terrewr. 
Under him, says even Foy, i. 17, La presse ^tait esclave ; la police 
repoussait la v^rit^ avec autant de soins, que s*il fdt agi d’dcarter 
Pinvasion de Pennemi.” “ At all times,” says the Duke (‘ Disp,,* 
July 8, 1815) “ of the French revolution, the actors in it have not 
scrupled to resort to falsehood, either to give a colour or palliate their 
adoption or abandonment of any line of policy ; and they think, pro- 
vided the falsehood answers the purpose of the moment, it is fuU^ 
justified.” 

Under the system, formed in the school of such revolutions, the tru& 
could seldom be known, when a disaster was represented as a victory, and 
the meaning-pregnant word honour was narrowed into mere honneur^ or 
exhibition of personal bravery in the field ; it follovved, in the utter want 
of moral principle, that neither to lie or steal were held to disgrace a 
general, provided he was not beaten in battle. Buonaparte renewed, in * 
war and politics, the old “ Dolus an virtus quis in hoste, requirit ;” and 
to him again is applicable the character given by Livy to Hannibal 
(xxi. 4) : “ Has tantas viri virtutes, ingentia vitia equabant ; inhumana 
crudelitas, ^^erfidia plusquam Punica, nihil veri, nihil sancti, nullus 
Dcum metus, Jiullum jus jurandum, nulla religio.” 

Nor can it be wondered at, when sans-culottes were thus placed at the 
head of chivalrous civilized France, that a low morality should have been 
too much the order of the day ; td maitre^ tels vodets. WhenLefebvre broke 
his parole^ his master — instead of sending him back, as the Duke would 
have done, “ had any English officer been capable of such dishonour ” 
(‘Disp.’ Oct. 20, 1809) — approved of the foul deed, and promoted 
him ] Under such circumstances, the Duke “ could place no confidence 
in their parole ” (June 30, 1811). Now the farceur Foy, who ascribes the 
bravery of our dull slow soldiers to “ beef and rum,” thinks that “ honour 
is a motive too delicate for their dense organization, and that our officers 
lack the exclusive idolatry of it of the French” (i. 235, 241), and this* 
while Buonaparte was doing his best to bring back those dark ages, when 
telling a lie was but a familiar jest, and a breach of parole and perjurer 
only a faj^on. de parler, “ Francis familiare.erat ridendo fidem frangere’’ 
(F. Vot)iscu8 Proculus). ** Si pejeret Francus quid Hovi faceret, qui 
l)erjurium ipsum sermonia genua putat esse, non criminis ” (Salvien de 
G. D. iv). The Duke knew exactly what he might venture to believe^ 
for he distrusted even their honour among each other : “ Although we 
rarely find the truth in the puMic reports of the French government or 
of their officers^ I believe we may venture to depend upon the truth of 
what is written in cipher ” (‘ Disp.* January 29, 1813). Put according 
to M, Foy, Wellington was ”un General yulgairel” (i. 325); “d’uii 
}x>rt^e ordinaire 1” (i. 259), when compared with the Marshals of thq^ 
Empire, “ Demigods of the * Iliad’ ” (i, 825) ; whomr— par parenth^^ 
— he defeated one after the other, as easily as he did their mq^ter. 
And now in 1852 1 according to M. Thiers; Nelson, when not at sda, 
is still un homme homSl and Wellington d*un peu d*entendu! These 
historical romancers become, however, authorities when admitting 
thing against themselves. Such oonfea8k>n is so diametrically opposed ^ 
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to ^eir whole system, that the reluctant testimony of an unwilling 
Mluess becomes admissible : how great indeed a defeat must that be 
)t$j|^ch they term a ** non succ^s,** or do not claim as a victory, such as 
^C^Tera, Barrosa, Albuera, Fuentes de Onoro, Toulouse, &c. — st vtdeas 
geniihiis in nostris, risu guatiare ! It is indeed strange that any 
Individuals of a nation so chivalrously martial, of such undisputed 
bcavery, should not understand how well it could afford to admit a 
jnerverse in a fair welUfought fight, and that any one of a people of such 
lingular cleverness should not perceive that honesty, in the end, is the 
best and the most manly policy ; and passing strange, that their ix>wer 
mid keen sensitiveness of ridicule should not observe the smile and pity 
with which the rest of the world, who know the truth, peruse such 
bfaggadocio balderdash and sheer military romancing, as Walter Scott 
happily terms what the Foys, Bory St. Vincents and Co., put forth as 
BiUoryl Meantime no English traveller who values his time, temper, 
o)r breath, will argue these points. It is useless to attempt to convince 
men against their will, and cruel to undeceive their cherished delusion, 
0/Mmi gratissimns error ; qui decipi vvdt decipiatur. 


SPANISH MILITARY AUTHORITIES. 

> They have two objects : one to detail the systematic razzias and 
the wrongs which they sustained from their invaders ; the second, to 
blink as much as possible the assistance afforded by England, and to 
magnify their own exertions. ITiey all demonstrate, to their own and 
8pmn*8 entire satisfaction, that the Peninsula and Europe also, was de- 
livered from the iron yoke of Buonaparte by NosotroSy and by tJiem alone » 
Their compilations are wearisome to read, fioundering through paltry 
IMurtisan guerrClloAy little wars,” by which the issue of the great cam- 
fieign was scarcely ever influenced ; they, in a word, join issue with 
the Duke, who when a conqueror in France, Spain*s salvation being 
mKSOiuplished, wrote thus : — It is ridiculotis to sui^pose that the 
Spmiards or the Portuguese could have resisted for a moment if the 
British force had been withdrawn” (* Disp.’ Dec. 21, 1813). The tra- 
veller, when standing on the battle-plains of Talayera, Barrosa, and 
Salamanca, will hear the ]X)st of superiority assigned to Nosotros, by 
whose misconduct on each of these very occasions our full triumph was 
marred.^ 

Bydoire de la involution d^EepagnOy 3 vols. Leipsig, 1829-31, by 
Sdiepeler, a Westphalian, holding a commission in the Spanish service, 
imd imbued with all the worst national prejudices. Hispanis Hispanior, 
he vents his dislike to the French by appalling details of sacks, &c., and 
his hatred to the English by sneering at her generals and soldiers. 

La Hietoria Pelitica y Military 3 vols. Madrid, 1833, was compiled 
order” of the grateful Ferdinand VII. by one Jos^ Mufioz Maldo- 
HmdOf from ojficicd Spanish papers, in order to fool Spanish pride, 
^vrgidlo nacumaly** to the top of its bent, and to write down Col. 

truthful and therefore most unpopular revelations. Hear the 
|>a¥e*8 opinions on these Peninsular sources of historical information : — 
respect to papers and returns, I shall not even take the trouble of 
femding -them, bemuse I* know that they, are fabricated ^ for a par^ 
HosHar jpuspose, and cannot og§^in an answer to the strong fact from 
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me.’*' " Nothing shall induce me even to read, much less to give an 
answer to doGumentoa very ingeniously framed, but which do not contain 
one word bearing on the point.” (* Disp.’ June 4, 1811.) “ I have no 

leisure to read long papers, which are called docmnent8y’\)\}.t which 
contain not one syllahle of These, like ihe pih:es offid^es et 

justificatives of the Buonajjartists, on which certain authors base their 
astounding romances, are, Anglice, lies, and from them Maldonado 
ascribes the glorious result to the petty v/ar of the guerriUeros, and not 
to Salamanca and Yittoria nominatim (iii. 442), for the part of Hamlet 
is pretty much omitted ; it was the Spanish armies that the Duke led 
to victory (iii. 694), the English are not even named : the Spanish 
military conduct throughout humbled Buonaparte, and ** obfuscated in 
sublimity anything in Greek or Roman history” (iii. 601). What 
hellebore can cure a disease like this ? 

The Historia del Levantamiento, &c, de JSspana, 5 vols. 4to. Madidd^ 
1133-27, by the Conde de Toreno, the celebrated loan financier and 
minister, is written in pure Castilian, although tainted with an affecta* 
tion of quaint phraseology : he has also borrowed largely from Southey^ 
without acknowledgment. 

All these works, written either by official personages or under thb 
eye of the Government, are calculated also to suppress the true, and 
suggest the false ; they advocate the few at the expense of the ma/ny ^ 
they defend the shallow heads and corrupt hearts by which the honest; 
members of the Spanish nation were sacrificed, by which whole armies- ' 
were left wanting in everything at the most critical moment, and brave 
individuals exposed to certain collective defeat. As Orpheus and Sa^ 
Antonio charmed brutes, by dulcet strains and sermons, so Spam^ 
juntas and authors manage to seduce their countrymen by flatte^g 
tales, and by cramming them with La Magnanima Mensogna, cx 
Romance, so congenial to their ardent imaginations and self-conceit : 
the universal nation believes greedily what it vehemently desires ; 
they are told, and doubt not, that their Ouerilla or petty war was 
the battle of giants ; that their puddle was the ocean, their minnows 
the tritons, and a very small supply of the oil of facts suffices for the 
lamp of their so-called history. The inveterate Eastern idiosyncracy 
seeks to be deceived with false prophesies, and “ the people love to , 
have it so.” Hence, as in the days of Jeremiah (v. 31), “ The priests ; 
have rule by these means ; and Spanish histories of the war are only to ; 
be paralleled by Spanish histories of monkish miracles and legends. 

Ear bo it from us to imitate their example ; for, however thwarted bjr 
their miserable leaders in camp and cabinet, honour eternal is due to ^£0; 
PEOPLE OF Spain, worthy of better rulers and a better fortune 1 And 
now that the jobs and intrigues of tlieir Juntas, the misconduct and inca^ 
pacity of their wretched Generals, are sinking into the deserved obscurity 
of oblivion, the naHonal resistance as a whole rises nobly out of 
ridiculous details, a grand and impressive feature, which will ever ado^ 
the annals of haushty Spain. That resistance was indeed wild, disoif* 
ganized, undisciplined, and Algerine, but it held out to Euro^:ip 
example which was not shown by the civilized Italian or intellTOt^i^ 
German. A wide distinctij^n must ever be drawn between individi;^pj| 
and their country at large. Thus in speaking of chivalrous, intellec^^ 
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mighty France^ Dever is the time-honoured glory of the white 
jj^futche of her Henri IV. intended to be stained by the foul deeds com- 
igntitted in camp or cabinet, in cloister or city/ by criminals whom a 
j|c>bespierre Revolution raised to a momentary command ; and we gladly 
|lj^^ in our present ally, a foe whom we ever have found worthy of our 
llteel in war, and now in peace a no less noble comi)etitor in all that 
l^inanises and ennobles mankind. £!sto perpetua ! 

ENGLISH MILITARY AUTHORITIES. 

. ^ese are of all classes and quality. Among the minor and most 
%ni^^rtaiuing are the works of Glcig, Sherer, and Kincaid. Hamilton’s 
of the Peninsular Campaigns^ revised by F. Hardman, 1849, is 
%R the whole one of the fairest compilations from the best authorities. 
"AVo shall chiefly quote three others. 

Southey’s History of the Peninsular War is a true exponent of its 
Author, a scholar, poet, and blind lover of the Spaniards, their ballads 
imd chronicles. It breathes a high, generous, monarchical tone ; a 
^testation of the tyrannical and revolutionary, and a loathing for 
^if^elty, bad faith, and Xfandalism. It is somewhat descriptive, excur- 
flUye, and romantic, and the work of a civilian and professional man of 
letters ; indeed, military men assert that the author had not the 
slightest perception of their craft, or ever grappled with the object of 
any campaign, or understood a single battle. The Duke thought the 
Imk a romance, and so I told him ” — ^ipse dixit. 

The History of the War in the Peninsula^ by Napier, in most respects 
the antithesis to Southey, is the book of a real soldier, and characterized 
a bold, nervose, and high-toned manliness. The style is graphic, 
original, and attractive. He scourges with a whip of steel our own and 
the Spanish governmental mediocrities, such, without the Duke’s Dis- 
llpdobes, as the world never could have believed. He has placed on 
l^^rd “ the ignorance and incapacity, the vanity, cowardice, hope- 
imbecility, insane arrogance, and restless, intriguing, false, and 
l^reacherous spirit of our Peninsular allies,” and has demonstrated, 
■j^efragably as a problem in Euclid, that “ Spain at the end was 
AS helpless as she had .been at the beginning and all through the war, 
^d quite unequal to her own deliverance either by arms or policy ; 
that it was English valour and English steel, directed by the genius of 
English general, which, rising superior to all obstacles, whether pre- 
imt^ by his own or the Peninsular governments, or by the perversity 
of national character, alone worked out her independence and his best 
^rts, it may be added, were thwarted by a malignant opxK)sition, 
p^hose hopes of getting into place, based on Buonaparte’s success, led 
^hem to bully and hamper a feeble ministry; in fact, to defeat the 
foe in the field was the easiest of the Duke’s herculean labours. 

In vain have authors on both sides of the Pyrenees tried to write 
idpwn Napier’s facts, stern things and sternly expressed in the rough-rider, 
di^uble*shotted style of a hard-hitter and good hater ; and be bis political 
Ahd strategic opinions what they may, his stated jheto are trustw^orthy ; 
for the Great Duke, who liked the gallant soldier as a man, readily 
ikifprded him any information. The author, although anxious to be 
Impartial, is unaware of liis strong under-current of democratic preju- 
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dices ; his ultra-advocacy of Soult» and idol-worship of Buonaparte, not . 
merely as a general, but as a man and statesman, justify the excellent 
criticism of Lord Mahon, that this work is by far the best Frencf^ 
account of the war. If Napier’s modem Caesar be the superhuman perfe^ 
tion of civil and military genius, what must that far greater Man be 
who cropped all his blushing honours to make a garland for his own 
crest ? that man who never lost a gun, who never had a sauve 
— ^no Egypt, Leipsig, llussia, or Belgium — one whose coup-de-grace,j,; 
Waterloo, “ settled Boney,” decided the fate of the world, and gave it 
peace for half a century — whose Waterloo is an epic of itself, to whidi 
Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena, are mere glorioles and episodes, full af 
sound and fury, and signify nothing ? 

Colonel Napier deals gently with the Duke’s opponents in the field, 
treating their systematic plunder, &c., as customs of war. Soult, who 
never met the English but to be defeated, is in fact the Achilles of his 
Iliad, of which the ill-fated Moore is the “ Hector.” Meantime, the real 
“ Deus ex rtiachina ^^ — the Duke — is constantly criticised ; the faults he 
committed are set right, and he is shown how much better the campaign 
might have been managed in Napier’s opiniomi all these commentaries 
were indeed written more for the benefit of posterity than of his Grapes 
who thus wrote to Mr. D. Perceval, June 6, 1835 : — “Notwithstanding 
my gi*eat respect for Colonel Napier and his work, I have never read a 
line of it, because I wished to avoid being led into a literary discussion/ 
which I should probably find more troublesome than the operations* 
which it is the design of tlie Colonel’s work to describe and record.** 
Those curious to see the critic criticised, may turn to the reviews 
oft Napier’s History, written in the ‘Quarterly’ by Sir George 
Murray, a brother soldier, and one who fought every inch of the cam- 
paign. 

The recent edition of Naifier (1863) is valuable, from tne crushiim 
rejoinder made by the feariess author to the “ inventions ” of iC 
Thiers’s real french version. A soldier like Napier may indeed 
give his opinion in councils of war and battle; and no Polybius 
ever described the actual conflict with more spirit-stirring touch; 
but when Monsieur Thiers lectures a Wellington on the art of war^ 
the old story of the pedant Phormio and P^nibal at once occurs: 
— “ I have indeed seen many dotards in my life,” said the greatest 
general oC antiquity, “ but none so bad as this.” 

Napier’s new edition is unfortunately disfigured by multitudinous 
spellings and mistakes in Spanish names and orthography ; a referehce j^ 
the commonest map and dictionary might have obviated this “ int|% 
pidity of error,” to use one of our author’s criticisms of Sir 
Scott’s History. In any future edition an index will add much to 
utility of the work. . ^ V 

Dispatches of “ tJiS DukeJ** This Js the tbub English book, whii^ 
with the companion volumes of immortal Nelson posterity will ney^ 
let die : this is the antidote and corrective of all libels, and the 
court of appeal in all questions of real facts. Here is the truth, 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and no mistake ; nqthini^M 
extenuated, nothing is set down in malice. Wellington, bom, bred, 
educated like a gentleman, could not lie, like revolutionaiy.up8ti|li 

-a 8 
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3i|^bose low-biitli habits no subsequent titles could eradicate. La casque 
nnt toujours le hareng. In this country^ where ** character ” makes or 
ttOira a man» the Duke would just as soon have thought of robbing a 
CibuFch, as of telling a lie. Clear in his ** great office,” he never alloyed his 
f^Vy with the dross of pillage or peculation. Honesty was his policy ; his 
Ip^ine of immortality was approached through the temple of virtue, and 
trusted to a grateful country to provide means to support a dignity 
|lklch he had carved out with an untarnished sword. A conqueror of 
txmquerors, he scorned to bully, and was too really powerful to exchange 
the simplicity of gi’eatuess for bulletin bombast, the hectoring rhodo- 
montade of theatrical clap-ti‘ap. He scouted all the balderdash of 
^ driving leopards into the sea,” of “ finishing campaigns with thun- 
de^Hbolts,” and similar feats, sooner said than done. He was too just 
slid generous to deny merit to a brave although a vanquished opponent. 
Stoene and confident in himself — a^iog u>v — he pursued his career of 
^kMry, without condescending to notice the mean calumnies, the “ things 
9$t^ehted by the enemy,” who judged of others by themselves : for 
liladom and goodness to the vile seem vile. The Duke’s writings are 
exponent of the mat#; they give a plain unvarnished tale, with no 
fine writing about fine fighting. Every line bears that honest English 
U&press Truth, without which there can be no real manliness or 
greatness ; and when will any of the “ demigods” of the Revolution dare 
td publish his private correspondence? The Duke's own jwrtraiture is 
unprecedented, and the moral exhibition of abnegation of self, and of 
that first and paramount duty, the serving King and country, is more 
viflduable than this record of unparalleled military achievements, itself 
D^jnore enduring than bronze. 

Wellington, the real editor of his Avorks, read all in proof, and cor- 
Mted every page with his own hand. The pai)ers were set up in type 
Bomctly as they had been written. But now, when the campaign was 
Obncluded, always considerate for others, he struck out every name and 
lant^oe which might give pain, and to such an extent, that matter 
Bi^Scient for six additional volumes was cancelled. One copy alone 
liidats of the entire work, and consists of the identical sheets marked 
hy the Duke’s revising pen. And when the present generation is past» 
personal considerations cease to operate, and history can fairly 
Oittim its entire rights, these now sealed-up volumes will raise their 
sHthor to even a higher pinnacle, by a more complete display of all 
Us qualities, both as a man and as a general, and by a further re vela- 
tton of the inadequacy of the means by which ends so great were 
loeomplished. Then, as he remarked himself, ‘‘ When my papers are 
read, many statues will have to be taken down.” ^ 

' The publication of this code of the “ Soldier and Gentleman,” this 
sneyolojpfledia of military* and administmtive science, forced our 
laitmn to admit the union in him, of all those high qualities which 
glorious profession of arms peculiarly calls forth. In these un- 
ted documents, they who run must read his love for King and 
itry, bis spotless honour and honesty, exalted sense of duty, god- 
ikeiKresenoe of mind, self-relying courage in danger, serene equanimity 
reverse or victory; his lofty contempt of calumniators-— his 
lilMedaial and scrupulous c^ideration of outers— his sagacity and 
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forethought — ^his unsparing, intense labour of body* and mind^la^li:; 
not least, his modesty and simplicity. 

The nervous, perspicuous, idiomatic style of these despatches, drawn"' 
from deep wells of pure Anglo-Saxon undefiled, is no less truly English 
in word than in -thought; they tell their own story, with the una^ 
domed eloquence of real patriotism. The iron energy of his sword 
passed, like Oa?sar’s, into his didactic pen, and he used either instrument 
with equal facility, to turn his antagonists to flight or shame. He foughl 
as he wTote, and so he spoke. Hyperbolical only in the defence of 
comrades, he knew how cheering the note of praise is to the distant soldier 
fighting for his King, and how depressing the cold blast of a factious 
parliamentary Op])Osltion. He was no Athenian sophist skilled in logo- 
machies — no practised debater, no intellectual gladiator ; he just said 
the right thing at the right time, constantly expressing the most in the 
fewest words, and his character carried conviction. All understood his 
blunt discourse — soldier-like, as if giving the word of command ; and 
few took offence at his honest home-thrusts, or could resist his sledge- 
hammer blows on the nail’s head. He us^ his words to explain, not 
conceal his thoughts; not a few terse phrases have passed into pro-' 
verbs already — but a quiver might be filled with the pithy, pointed 
shafts shot from his mind, that arsenal of sound judgment, wide expe- 
rience, and common sense — mens sana in corpora sano. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

The Duke’s Dispatches, so far as they go, give the best idea of Spain 
and Spaniards, and of a true Spanish Handbook he must form the hero ; 
and many are the sites which, gilded by his name and fame, stir up 
the inner heart of his countrymen. The other works, native and foreign^ 
which treat on local and general subjects, will be pointed out in their pro* 
per places, and form a new branch of literature, well worth the considera- 
tion of the traveller and bibliophile. The Bibliotheca Hispana Vetu9 ei 
Nova, by Nicolas Antonio, 4 vols. folio. Mad., 1788, and edited by the 
learned Bayer ; although the arrangement is very inartificial and confused^ 
it is one of the best bibliographical works of Spain. The lover of bladk^ 
letter and of books printed in Spain before 1500, cannot dispense with 
the Typographia Espandla, Francisco Mendez, 4to., Mad., 1796. The 
Index Expurgatorim, published at Madrid by the orthodox Church,.lia 
also an excellent vade mecum and guide to all about to form a realljE 
good library, as the priests, deadly foes to mind, carefully inserted every - 
book likely to furnish useful and entertaining knowledge. 

XIX. — ^Hints to Book Oolleotobs. 

A word to our beloved brethren bibliophiles. Books in Spain have 
always ^en both scarce and dear, for where there are few purchaser^ 
prices must be high to remunerate the publisher or importer. The 
public libraries of Spain are few and imperfect. Those recently fomMiA 
in provincial towns consist of branda rescued from the suppresi^ 
convents, and chiefiy relate to monastic and legendary lore. SveA 
collection or library, again, in Spain is subject to ^anidations^^^ 
various kinds. There is seldom any catalogue, and, should one eadl|| 
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is soon mislaid. None then can check directors and Empleados^ who 
out the plums, exchange imperfect copies for the good ones, and 
^us men, beggars by birth, end with fine galleries and libraries. Senor 
dOfmde for example. Quis custodes, custodiat ? 

> S%ie works mentioned in this Handbook^ and principally the topo- 
i^^phical, have become rarer and dearer since the publication, as more 
i^ectors have been put on the scent in England, and in France also, as 
;|(ionsicur Maison, in his pirated Guide du Voyugeur^ appropriated all 
Wr bibliographical information, in common with everything else that 
imited the French market. Most of the Spanish classic authors have 
l^n reprinted in Paris by the bookseller Baudry, under the direction 
of Sefior Ochoa, one not over-qualified for the difficult task. 

. The lighter literature of Sj>ain of the Picaresque, Salas Barbadillo 
Los libros de entretenimiento^ are very rare. Few copies were 
pHnted originally, and they have either x>erished in the use of thumbs 
at home, or were exported to Mexico in the reign of Charles II., when 
they met with no sale at home from mystical books being all the fashion. 
Many more were burnt by the priests, who, on the death of collectors, 
frightened the widows and women (like Don Quixote’s neicc) with the 
idea of their sensual, Satanic, and heretical tendency. 

In the rare instances where books prohibited by the Inquisition were 
permitted, they were kept caged like wild beasts under lock and key, and . 
-Uiose 8emi-]Dermitted were first emasculated, the best t^assages horrado or 
inked over by the InquisitUmy who watched with eye of Argus and 
hand of harpy over the smallest expression of truth, or the slightest 
hint that might set human intellect on thinking. The males of the Sp. 
masses to this day read little but their old ballads, and the Cid is still 
their hero ; while the females love lives of saints, monkish miracles, and 
such like obras de devotion which their Church substitutes for the Bible. 


. The commonest editions of the classics are hardly to be had. The 
Spaniard never was much of a critic or learned annotator ; and in 
general there are very few o& his books by which a foreigner, accus- 
tomed to better works on the same subjects, will be much benefited or 


amused. Spanish literature, depressed and tinctured by the Inquisition, 
was a creature of accident, and good productions occurred only like 
palms in the desert; it' never exercised a connected influence on 
national civilization, excepting its chronicles and ballads — the c/tqp, 
t]^ household books of the people, and the delight of the vulgar 
to this day, consist much of this poetry of national heroism, which 
the learned despised, while vast indeed was the proportion dedi- 
cated to scholastic theology, monkish legends, and polemical research, 
and the cloister was the best customer. In general there is a want of 
aound critical judgment, of bold, searching, truth-grappling philosophy. 
t||he Spaniards themselves are aware of this com]mrative inferiority, 
at thotiffl none dared, for fear of the furnace, to name the real cause. 

their works on literature take the explanatory and apologetical 
tepe. Since the recent changes,' matters have liad a tendency to im- 
hut still theology, law, and medicine, form the chief subjects, 
s are very few clawical works beyond mere school-books, and those 
ly in Latin. Greek, indeed/ was never much known in Spain; 
even learned men quoted from Latin translations, and, when they usi^ 
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the Greek word, often printed it in Homan letters. Greek books weib 
either printed in Flanders or procured from Italy, owing to the scarcity of 
its type in Spain. The Latin Vulgate, in fact, superseded the Greek 
Testament. German is altogether modern Greek to Spaniards. TherO 
is a sprinkling of English works, grammars, ‘ Vicars of Wakefield,* ahd 
‘ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine.* * Valter Scott,’ double done intoSpanildl 
from the French, fares no better than the Bard of Avon — ‘ Chespire, qu0 
les Anglais ^rivent Schakspir who, travestied “ en Fran^'ais,” is like 
Niagara passed through a jelly-bag. Real French books are more commmi, 
and especially those which treat on medical, chemical, and mechanical 
subjects ; and as Spain imports her literature and paletdts from PariaV 
one of her worst misfortunes is that she is mistaught what is going on in 
intellectual Germany and practical England, through the unfair, garbled, 
and inaccurate alembic of French translation. This habit of re^'ing on 
other nations for original works on science has given a timidity to 
Spanish authors, as it is easier to translate and borrow than to invent. 
They distrust each other’s compositions as much as they do each other’fi 
word, and turn readily to a foreign book, in spite of all their dislike to 
foreigners, which is more against persons than things. The bulk of 
Spaniards would as soon think of having a cellar as a library, and gene- 
' rally S|)eaking the trash offered for sale has few attractions for 
foreigner. A “reading public” in Spain, long among the things 
wanting out of the Church,is still in an infant state, and is still rocked m 
the cradle of Ltceos, Casinos, and other copies of trans-Pyrenaean cluh 
civilization. Most of the curious private Spanish libraries were dispersed 
during the war of independence, when those which were not stolen by, 
the Junots, made into cartridges by the Soults and Suchets, or bunxt 
to heat their camp-kettles, escaped to England, and even the best books of 
these are seldom in good condition ; the copies are tom, worm-eaten, 
stained, and imperfect, for the Spaniards, like the Orientals, never were 
collectors or conservators, nor had a real keen relish or perception 
of matters of taste and intellectual enjoyment ; they are to modem 
nations what the old Romans were to the Greeks — soldiers, conquerors^ 
and colonists, rather than cultivators of elegance, art, fancy, and 
aesthetic enjoyments. The collector of rare and good books may rest 
assured that a better and cheaper Simnish library is to be formed 
in one month in London than in one year in Spain. The natiye 
bookseller, sui generis, and one of the true Cosas de Espana, is indeed 
a queer, uncomfortable creature for an eager English collector to fait 
foul of. He sets ensconced among his parchment-bound wares, more ; 
indifferent than a Turk. His delight is to twaddle with a few cigaresqub - 
clergymen and monks (when there were monks) ; and in fact they were ' 
almost the only purchasers. He acts as if he were the author, or the 
lector, not the vendor of his books. He scarcely notices the entrance^, 
a stranger ; neither knows what books he has got or what he has not ;, 
he has no catalogue, and will scarcely reach out his arm to take dowii^ 
any volume which is pointed out ; he never has anything which is 
lished by another bookseller, and will not send and get it for you, 'lift 
always even tell you where it may be procured. As for gaining 
trade allowance by going himself fA a book, he would not stir 
were twenty-five hundred instead of twenty-five per cent. Redeut i^ii^ 
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Tillers report that now-a-days the genus Bihlippolum Ihertcum is get- 
ting a trifle sharper. In the days of Ferdinand YU., whenever w^e* 
were young enough to hint at the unreasonable proposition of begging 
one of them to get us any book, the certain rejoinder was, Ah que I 1 
must mind my shop ; you have nothing else to do but run up and 
down streets ** — tengo que guardar la tienda^ V. estd corriendo las- 
When one of them happens not to be receiving visitors, and,. 
for want of anything better, will attend to a customer, if^you ask him 
fw any particular work — say Caro’s ‘ Antiquities of Seville,’ he will 
answer, “ Veremos — Call again in a day or two.” When you re- 
tom the third or fourth time, he will hand you Pedraza’s * Antiqiiitics^ 
of Granada.’ It is in vain to remonstrate, as he will reply, “ No le 
.kacef lo mismo tienty son siempre antiguedades ” — “ What does it 
ildgnify ? it is the same thing, both are antiquities.” If you ask for 
a particular history, ten to one he will give you a poem, and say. 
This is thought to be an excellent book.” A book is a book, and you 
cannot drive him from that. If you do not admit the proposition, he 
will say, “ Why, an Englishman bought a copy of it from me five- 
years ago.” He cannot understand how you can resist following the 
example of Skpaisano — a fellow-countryman. If he is in good humour, 
and you have won his heart by a reasonable waste of time in gossiping 
Oft dgarising, he will take down some book, and, just as he is going to 
Oder it you, say, ** Ah I but you do not understand Sj)anish,” which is 
a common notion among Spaniards, who, like the Moors, seldom them- 
selves understand any language but their own ; and this, although, as- 
you flatter yourself, you have been giving him half an hour’s proof to 
the contrary ; then, by way of making amends, he will produce some 
English grammar or French dictionary, which, being unintelligible to 
khn, he concludes must be particularly useful to a foreigner, whose 
yemaeular they are. An odd volume of llousseau or Voltaire used to 
be produced with the air of a conspirator, when the dealer felt sure 
tl^t his customer was a safe person, and with as much self-triumph as 
if it had been a Tirante lo Blanc ; and, in fact, in the good old times, 
al^Ung such books was as dangerous as fireworks — a spark might blow 
tip shop and keeper. His dismay at the contemptuous bah ! with 
Td^h these tomes of forbidden knowledge were rejected could only be 
4e]|^ted by Hogarth. 


XX. — Hints to Authors. 

' The necessity of a third edition of this Handbook — con perdon sea 
dicho — is one proof that U n*y a plus de PyreneeSy so far as they 
mdsted to bar out our n'omade travellers. Kor has the volume been 
odtogother useless to many, who think a visit to Spain entails the ne- 
jpessity of ** writing a book,” just as if it were to Timbuctoo. The 
wenonaries from Albemarle Street, the first in many a field, have been 
^best served, and if some of the substance printed by their followers has 
anti^pated by them, the public may not necessarily be the loser ; 
wi^ travel and write the qifibkest, who indite **Beveiafion8^* from 
ibe tO|Mif dillys, and ** Glimpses^ from the decks of steamers, may 
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not always benefit mankind by discussing matters they do not quite^ 
understand, whether original or appropriated. 

Meantime, to pillage the things of Spain, in peace as well as war, seem# 
to be considered fair game by some across the channel. Thus one Mon» 
sicur Maison has larded bis second edition of his own meagre Quids de 
Voyageurs en £Jspagne, Paris, 1851, by wholesale piratical appropriation 
of this Handbook, emasculated, indeed, by much suppression of the 
truth as regards the Bonapartist invasion. It is seldom that French 
travellers have done Justice to their neighbour. Light, clever, and amus* 
irig, they have chiefly skimmed the surface, writing down on their 
tablets the scum that floats up ; thus, from their Voyage de Figaro down 
to Dumas, they have indulged in a travestie, quizzing tone, to the un« 
spcakable wrath of Spaniards, who, taking the syllabubs seriously, 
employ ponderous authors to upset them instead of swallowing toe 
joke ; so Marliani was set on Thiers, to refute his version of Trafalgar, 
and a heavier treatise is concocting to rebut his bulletin of Bailen. 

The grave and sensitive Castilians are, and with justice, pained by 
hasty glances bestowed by the barbarian eye on only that half of the^ 
subject, of which they are most ashamed, and consider the least worth 
notice ; this prying into the nakedness of their land and exposing, it 
afterwards, has increased their dislike towards the impertinente curio 90 . 
They well know and deeply feel their country’s decline ; but like poor 
gentlefolks, who have nothing but the past to be proud of, are anxious 
to keep these family secrets concealed, even from themselves. This 
dread of being shown up sharpens their inherent suspicions, when 
strangers wish to examine into their ill-provided arsenals, and the begn 
garly account of their empty-box institutions j just as Burns was scared-: 
even by the honest antiquarian Grose — 

A chiel's amang ye, takiii’ notes. 

At the same time, when Spaniards are once satisfled that no harm is in* 
tended in sketching, &c., no people can be more civil in offering assistance 
of every kind, especially the lower classes, who gaze at the, to them, magi*^ 
cal performance with wonder : the higher classes seldom take any notice, 
partly from courtesy and much from the nil admirari principle oL 
Orientals, which conceals both inferiority and ignorance. Let 
author imagine that the fairest account of Spain as she is, setting down, 
nought in malice, can content a Spaniard; morbidly sensitive and 
touchy, as the worst class of Americans, both are afflicted with 
notion that all the world, who are never troubling their heads about? 
them, are thinking of nothing else, and joined in one common cons^* 
racy, based in envy, jealousy, or ignorance ; “ you don’t understand Us, 

I guess.” He considers it no proof either of goodness of breeding, beart^l 
or intellect, to be searching for blemishes rather than excellences, for £ 
toadstools rather than violets, and despises those curmudgeon smelly? 
funguses who find all a wilderness from La Mancha to Castile-*who aeii^^ 
motes rather than beams in the brightest eyes of Andalucia. Mai]^? 
blots exist, indeed, and Spain and Spaniards have much too long been/; 
taken at their own magniloquent and magnificat valuati^n^ . 
shortlived this imix)sing kingdom’s real greatness ! begun under 
nand and Isabella, and waning even imder Philip II. How much 
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0wiikg to accident and externals — to the possession by Charles V. of the 
Hew World, of Italy, the Low Countries, and Germany ! How soon, 
as these dropped off and Spain was left by herself, did poverty and 
makness, her normal and present condition, return ! After years of 
i^stematic national self-puffing, an honest Handbook, wo repeat, is 
l|ound like an appraiser, to do his duty to his employer, yet the whole 
unpalatable truths told here in strict confidence, need not be repeated 
to the thin-skinned natives, by those who consult and put faith in a 
iUd Murray ; and assuredly the Peninsula affords room for other and 
more pleasant topics, and many and sweet are the flowers to he yet 
leathered. 

: Those kind readers who do the author of this Handbook the honour 
i^; trusting to his lucubrations on the things of Spain, will find several 
oiher matters discussed at more length in his first edition of this 
work, 1845, out indeed of print, but of which copies occasionally may 
1^ obtained of Mr. Lee, 440, West Strand ; and also in his 


Historical Inquiry of the Unchangeable Character of a War in 
Spain. Murray. 1837. 

Ghttherings in Spain. Murray. 1846. 

On Cob Walls — the Moorish and Arabic 

Tapfia 

The Theatre of Spain do. do. exvii. 

Banditti do. do. exxii. 

Heraldry, Genealogy, Grandees. . . do. do. cxxiii. 

Bull Fights do. do. exxiv. 

Konda and Granada do. do. exxvi. 


I Quart. Rev., No. cxvi. 


The Age of Ferdinand and Isabella . do. do. 

Architecture of Spain do. do. 

Spanish Ivies’ Love — The sack of ) 

Cadiz by I A)rd Essex j ^ 

The Paintings of Spain ..... do. do. 

The Literature of Spain do. do. 

f 'jharles V. at Yuste do. do. 


cxxvii. 

cliv. 

clvi. 

clxv. 
clxxiv. ^ 
clxxxiii. 


Spain in 1466 — tlie Bohemian Embassy do. do. clxxx. 

Apsley House — The Duke .... do. do. clxxxiv. 

Spanish Ballads Edin. Rev., No. cxlvi. 

Bible in Spain do. do. civ. 

Larpent’s Journal in Spain .... do. do. clxxxix. 

Gipsies of Spain . . . • • Brit, and For. Rev., No. xxvi. 

Ballads of Spain Westminster Rev., No. Ixv. 

Biography of Velazquez • • . Penny Cyclopaedia. 

Campaigns of Wellington • • Illustrated. Brettell. 1852. 

Bull Fights illnstrated ' • • • Hogarth. 1852. 


XXI. — ^Thk Bull-fkiht. 


bull-fight^ say what moralists may, is the sight in Spain, and 
IP 800 one certainly forms the^/Irs^ object of all the younger portion of 
mteUefs lm every nation ; and as not to understand after some sort the 
0!^^ of the course, the salient features, and the langiio^e of the “ ring ” 
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argues in the eyes of the natives an entire want of liberal education^ 
no Handbook for Spain can be complete without some elementary hinta 
as to ** what to observe^'* and what to say in the arena ; there the past is 
linked with the present, and Spanish nationality is revealed, and no mis^ 
take, for trans-Pyrenean civilization has not yet invaded this sacred spot; 
The bull-fight, or, to speak correctly, the Bull-Feast, Fiesta de Toros, ia a 
modern sport, and never mentioned in any authors of antiquity. Bul^ 
-were killed in ancient amphitheatres, but the present modus opercmdi is 
modern, and, however based on Roman institutions, is indubitably 4 
thing devised by the Moors of Spatn^ for those in Africa have neiuiet 
the sport, the ring, nor the recollection. The principle is the exhibiti<^ 
of horsemanship, courage, and dexterity with the lance, which consti- 
tuted the favourite accomplishments of the children of the desert. In 
the early bull-fight, the animal was attacked by gentlemen armed only 
with the Rejon, a short projectile spear about four feet long. This, the 
pUum of the Romans, was taken from the original Iberian spear^ the 
Sparus of Sil. Ital. (viii. 523), the Lancea of Livy (xxxiv. 15), thSI 
aKovrtou of Strabo (iii. 150), and is seen in the hands of the horsemen of 
the old Iberian-Romano coinage. To be a good rider and lancer was 
essential to the Spanish Caballero, This original form of bull-fight, 
now only given on grand occasions, is called a Fiesta real. Such a one 
Philip IV. exhibited on the Plaza Mayor of Madrid before our Charles I. ; 
and Ferdinand VII. another in 1833, as the ratification of iheJuramentOy 
the swearing allegiance to Isabel II. (See our paper Quar. Rev., cxxiv. 
305.) 

These Fiestas Reales form the coronation ceremonial of Spain, and the 
Caballeros en Plaza represent our champions. Bulls were killed, but 
no beef eaten ; as a banquet was never a' thing of no-dinner-giving Iberia 

Nulliis in festos dies epularum apparatus ” (Justin, xliv. 2). 

The final conquest of the Moors, and the subsequent cessation of the 
lx)rder chivalrous habits of Spaniards, and especially the accession of 
Philip V., which deluged the Peninsula with Frenchmen, proved fatal 
to this ancient usage of Spain. The monkey-puppies of Paris pro- 
nounced the Spanish bulls, and those who baited them, to be brutes and 
barliarous. The spectacle, which had withstood the influence of Isabelhii 
the Catholic, and had beaten the Pope’s bulls, bowed before the despotic 
of fashion. But while the periwigged courtiers deserted the arena on 
which the royal eye of Philip V., who only wanted a wife and a mass-book, 
looked coldly, the sturdy lower classes, foes to foreign innovation, clung aU 
the closer to the pastime of their forefathers ; by becoming, however, 
their game, instead of that of gentlemen, it was stripped of its cbivalroip 
character, and degenerated into the vulgar butchery of low merceniai^ 
bull-fighters, just as our rings and tournaments of chivalry, did m& 
those of ruflian pugilists. 

The Spanish bulls have been immemorially famous. Hercules, that 
renowned cattle-fancier, was lured into Spain by the lowing of the berd^ 
of Geryon — Qiroviy — ^the ancestor (se dice) of the Duque de Osuna. 
The best bulls in Andalucia are bred by Cabrera at Utrera, in the 
identical imstures where Geryon’s herds were pastured and “lifted b3^the 
demigod, whence, according to Strabo (iii. 169), they were oblig^t 
fifty days* feeding, to be driven off from fear of bursting from fat. TOII 
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a|^ of lean kino has succeeded. Notwithstanding that Spaniards assert 
that their bulls are braver than all other bulls, becmise Sx)aniards, who 
aie destined to kill and eat them, are brnver than all other mortal men^ 
they (the bulls) are far inferior in weight and power to those bred and 
ftd by John Bull ; albeit, the latter are not so fierce and active, from not 
being raised in sifch wild and unenclosed countries. Some of the finest 
Castilian bulls are bred on the Jaraina, near Aranjuez, by the Duquo 
de Yeraguas, a great torero and descendant of Columbus, but one who 
has not yet discovered a' new world. To our graziers these bulls would 
Siem poor briites, and gain few prizes at “ the Show,” being raised for 
^baiting not breeding. We are not going to describe a bull-fight ; tho 
trayeller will see it. Our task is to put him in possession of some of 
the technical rules and terms of art, which will enable him to pass his 
lodgment on the scene as becomes a true amateur, un aficionado* This 
tisrm aficum is the origin of our “ fancy.” 

Bull-fights are extremely expensive, costing from 3001. to 400?. a 
thne ; accordingly, out of the chief capitals and Andalucia, they are 
4Uily got up now and then, on great church festivals and holy days of 
saints, royal and public rejoicings. As Andalucia is the head quarters 
of the ring, and Seville the capital, the alma mater of the tauromachists 
of the Peninsula, the necessity of sending to a distance for artists and 
animals increases the exi^ense. The prices of admittance, compared to 
the wages of labour in Spain, are very high. 

Nor are all bulls fit for the plaza : only the noblest and bravest 
animals are selected. The first trial is the JEferradura, “ Ferradura ; 
fitoo,” the branding with hot iron. The one-year-old calf bulls arc 
imarged by the conocedor^ the herdsman, with his garrocha, the real 
SRiessalian goad, ofnnfli. Those which flinch are thrown down and con- 
iierted into oxen. The kings of Spain, from Philip IV. to Ferdinand VII., 
attended by their delicate queens' and maids of honour, invariably wit- 
ziesi^ this operation at Aranjuez! The bulls which pass this little 
gOf** the Novillos, are in due time again tested by being baited with 
^Pp^ horns, emholados; but, since they are not killed, this pastime, as 
fMBd on fiction and impotent in conclusion, is despised by the true torero 
Hnd aficionadOf who aspire only to be in at the death, at toros de muerte. 
^he sight of the bull-calf is amusing, from the struggle between him 
his majesty the mob ; nor is there any of the blood and wounds by 
Shloh delicate strangers are offended, as at the full-grown fight. Bull- 
tikiiig in any shape is irresistible to the lower classes of Spaniards, 
:#ho msregard injuries done to their bodies, and, what is far worse, to 
il^ir cloaks. The hostility to the bull, his second nature, grows with 
ids growth. The very children play at ?oro, just as ours do at leap-^ 
Irpg, when one represents the bull, woo is killed secundum artem. Few 
gK0wn-up Spaniards, when on a journey, can pass a bull (or hardly even 
without bullying and insulting him, by waving their cloaks in 
ihs defiance of el eapeo. Aa bull-fights cost so much, the smaller towns 
only in mock-turtle, in the noviUos and emholados. In the 
isipiitain towns few bulls, or even oxen, are brought in for slaughter 
limoiit first being baited through the streets. They are held by a long 
ropiii toros decuerda^ de gedhmSo. Ferd. VII., at the instigation of tho 
de .Estrella, and of Don Jos^ Manuel de Aijona, founded a tatiro- 
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maclnau university, a BttU-ford, at Seville, near the -wia^cw^ro, or 
slaughter-house, which long had been known by the cant term of 
cdegio. The inscription over the portal lan thus : — Ferdinando FJJ.,. 
Pio, FeliZi Bestaurador, para la ensmanza preservadora de la Esettda de 
Taurmnachia : Ferd. VII., the pious, fortunate, and restored, for th^' 
preservative teaching of the Tauromachian School, In fact, bread and 
bulls, pan y toros, the Spanish cry, is but the echo of the Homan Partem 
et Circuses. The pupils were taught by retired bull-fighters, the* 
counterpart of the Iwnistae of antiquity. Candida and Bomero were the- 
first professors : these tauromachian heroes had each in their day killed 
their hecatombs, and, like the brother-lords Eldon and Stowell, may be- 
said to have fixed the practice and equity of their arenas on sound 
principles which never will be upset. 

The profits of the bull-fight are usually destined for the support or 
hospitals, and, certainly, the fever and the frays subsequent to the show,, 
provide both patients and funds. The Plaza is usually under the 
superintendance of a society of noblemen and gentlemen-i— arenas per- 
petui comites. These cor]3orations are called Mo/estranzOiS^ and were 
instituted in 1562, by Philip II., in the hoi)e of improving the breed of 
Sipanish horses and men at arms. The king is always the Hermano . 
mayor y or elder brother. These tauromaquian brotherhoods were con- 
fined to four cities, viz. Honda, Seville, Granada, and Valencia, to whiclfe 
Zaragoza was added by Ferdinand VII., the only reward it ever obtained 
for its heroic defence against the invaders. The members, or maestrarUes^, 
of each city are distinguished by the colour of their uniforms : as they 
must all be of gentle blood, Hidalgos^ and are entij^led to wear a gaiidy 
costume, the person-decorating honour is much sought for. 

Q'he day appointed for the bull-feast is. announced by placards of alt 
colours. We omit to notice their contents, as the traveller will seet^ 
them on every wall. 

The first thing is to secure a good place beforehand, by sending for 
a Bahtin de Somht'a, a shade-ticket. The prices of the seats vary 
according to ])osition, as the great object is to avoid the son ; the best 
places are on the northern side, in the shade, ^ The transit of the sun 
over the Plaza, the zodiacal progress into Taurus, is certainly not th# 
worst calculated astronomical observation in Sjmin : the line of shadow 
defined on the arena is marked by a gradation of prices. The sim of 
torrid, tawny Spain, on which it once never set, is still not to be tpfied 
with, and the summer season is selected because pastures are plentiful, 
which keep the bulls in good con<iition, and the days are longer. The* 
fights take place in the afternoon when the sun is less vertical. Th^ 
different seats and prices are detailed in the bills of the play, with th# 
names of the combatants and the colours and breeds of bulls. 

The day before the fight the bulls destined for the ^>ectacle are> 
brought to a site outside the town. N.B. Ko amateur should fail to ride- 
out to see what the ganado, the hichos or cattle, is like. The endenpa, - 
the driving them from this place to the arena, is a service of danger^ but 
is extremely picturesque and national. No artist or aficionado shoirid^ t 
omit attending it. The bulls are enticed by tame oxen, cdbeairos, into a 
road which is barricaded on each side, and then are drivenTull 
the mounted canocedores into the Plaza, It is so exciting a 
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tWt tbe poor who cannot afford to go to the hull-fight risk their lives 
and doaks in order to get the front places, and best chance of a stray 
|M>ke en pa^saatit, 

■ The next afternoon (St, Monday is usually the day) all the world 
eiowds to the Plaza de toros ; nothing, when the tide is full, can exceed 
gaiety and sparkle of a Spanish public going, eager and dressed in 
if^r best^ to the fight. They could not move faster even if they were 
mnning away from a real one. All the streets or open spaces ^ar the 
divide of the arena are a spectacle. The merry mob, always on the 
soime, like the chorus in a Greek plaj^ is everything. The excite- 
ii^t of these salamanders under a burning sun, and their thirst for 
flie blood of bulls is fearful. It is the bird-lime with which the 
devil catches many a male and female soul. There is no sacrifice even 
0f chastity, no denial which they will not undergo to save money for 
the bull-fight. It is to Madrid what a Review is to Paris, and the Derby 
lb London. Sporting men now x>ut on all their majo^^nery : the 
distinguished ladies wear on these occasions white lace mantillas ; a 
fan, abanteo, is quite necessary, as it was among the Romans (Mart, 
xiv. 28). They are sold outside for a trifle, made of rude paper, and 
stuck into a handle of common reed. The aficionados and “ the gods ” 
prefer the pit, the tendido, or los andarfiioSy the lower range, in order, by 
being nearer, that they may not lose the nice traits of tauromaquia. 
The real thing is to sit across the opening of the torily which gives an 
occasion to show a good leg and an embroidered gaiter. The plaza has 
a languare to itself, a dialect peculiar to the ring, Tlie coup d'odl on 
entrance is unique ; the foreigner is carried back to the coliseum under 
Gommodus. The classical scene bursts on him in all the glory of the 
South. The president sits in a centre box. The despejo^ or clearing out 
the populace from the arena, precedes his arrival. The proceedings open 
with the procession of the performers, the mounted spearmen, yncacforcs; 
then the chtdos^ the attendants on foot, who wear their silk cloaks, capos 
ds .durancUlOf in a peculiar manner, with the arms projecting in front ; 
then follow^ the slayers, the matadores^ and the mule-team, el tiroy 
ubich is destined to carry off the slain. The profession of bull-fiighter 
a very low-caste in Spain, although the champions are much courted 
by some young nobles, like our blackguard boxers, and are the pride and 
darlings of all the lower classes. Those killed on the spot are denied 
Idle )>urial rites, as dying without confession. Springing from the 
dlUgs of the people, they are eminently superstitious ; they cover their 
biUasts with relics, amulets, and papal charms. A clergyman is in 
Itfttendance with m magestad, the consecrated host, the Incarnate Deity 
kex>t waiting in person, in case of being wanted I for a dying combatant 
whose carease 'was long, denied Christian burial. 

‘ ’Wlien kll the bull-flghting company, thus glittering in their gorgeous 
Otistume, have advanced and passed the president, a trumpet sounds ; 
ibe president throws the key of the toril, the cell of the bull, to the 
Muacil or poftee man, which he ought to catch in his feathered hat. 
p?n!s gentlenian is unpopular ; the x>eople dislike the finisher of the law, 
iilld mob him by* instinct as little birds do a hawk; as the alguacil 
fl^eiaUy rides like a judge or a Lord Mayor, many are the hopes and 
Kind wishes that he may tumble off and be gored by a bull of Nemesis. 
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The dififercnt pcrfoimers now take their places as our fielders do at Ik 
cricket-match. The bull-fight is a tragedy in three acts, lasts about 
twenty minutes, and each consists of precisely the same routine. . From 
six to eight bulls are usually killed; occasionally another — a taro de 
Gracia — is conceded to popular clamour, which here will take no denial* 
When the door of the toril is opened the public curiosity to see the 
first rush out is intense, and as none know how the bull* will behave, 
well or ill, all are anxious to catch his character. The animal feels the 
novelty of his position, turned from his dark cell into glare and crowd* 
He is the foredoomed Satan of the Epic ; ignorant indeed of his fate, for die 
he must, however skilful or brave his fight. This death, the catastrophe 
foreshadowed again as in a Greek play, does not diminish the sustained 
interest of the spectators, as the varied chances in the j)rogre8s of . the 
acts offer infinite incidents and unexpected combinations. In the first 
of the three acts the picadores are the chief performers ; three of thein 
are now drawn up, one behind the other, to the right at the tahlaSf the 
barrier between the arena and spectators ; each sits bolt upright on his 
Kosinante, with his lance in his rest, and as valiant as Don Quixote*. 
They wear tlie broad-brimmed Thessalian hat ; their legs are cased 
with iron and Icatlier, which gives a heavy look ; and the right one, 
which is presented to the bull, is the best protected. This grieve is termed 
the espinillera — the fancy call it la mona — the more scientific name is 
gregoriaray from the inventor, Don Gregorio Gallo — just as we say a 
spencer, from the noble Earl. The spear, garrochay is defensive rather 
than ottensive ; the blade, la pua, ought not to exceed one inch ; the 
sheathing is, however, pushed back when the picador anticipates an 
awkward customer, and they know a bull’s qualities better than any 
Lavater or Spurzheini. A butcherous bull is called carniccrOy who 
charges home, and again one charge more ; siempre llegando y con recargo., 
None but a brave bull will face this garrochay which they recollect 
of old. They dislike kicking against the pricks, and remember these rods 
of their youth. Those who shrink from the punishment, oactigoy are 
scientifically termed blundoSy paradoSy temerosos, recelosoSy tardos apartW^ ^ 
huyendose de la suertCy tardos d las varas. When the bull charges, the 
picadoTy holding the lance under his right arm, pushes to the right, 
and turns his horse to the left ; the bull, if turned, passes on to the 
next picador. This is called recibiry to receive the point — redhuS dqo 
puyazoSy tomd tree varas. If a bull is turned at the first charge, he 
seldom comes up well again — teme el castigo. A bold bull sometimes 
is cold and shy at first, but grows warmer by being punished — poeg 
prometia d su saliday bravo pero reparoncilloy sedid frioy pero crecid en 
las varas ; ducit opes animumque ferro. Those who are very active-— 
alegresy ligerosy con muchas piernas : those who paw the ground— 
aranauyescarban la tierra — are not much esteemed; theyare hooted by the 
populace, and execrated as blandosy cahraSy^osiXiBy becer^toSy little calves, 
vacasy cows, which is no compliment to a bull ; and, however imskillea 
in bucolics, all Spaniards are capital judges of bulls in the ring. . 
animals as show white feathers are loathed, as depriving ^e public oif- 
their just rights, and are treated with insult, and, moreov^, soun^y 
beaten as they pass near the tahlaSy by forests of sticks, la egchiporra. 
The stick of the elegant vnajot when going to the bull-fi^t, is 
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^tmrisy and is called la chivata ; taper, and between 4 and 5 feet long, 
it terminates in a lump or knob, while the top is forked, into which the 
thumb is inserted. This chivata is peeled, like the rods of Laban, in 
^dtemate rings, black and white or red. The lower classes content 
tlmmselves with a common shillelah ; one with a knob at the end is 
|ireferred, as administering a more impressive whack. Their stick is 
Uiilled because heavy lumbering. While a slow bull is beaten 

4md abused, nor even his mother’s reputation spared, a murderous bull, 
duro chocante eaniicero y pegajoso, who kills horses, upsets men, and 
^^rs the ^aza, becomes deservedly a universal favourite ; the conquer- 
ing hero is hailed witH “ Viva toro I viva toro ! hravo taro / ” Long life 
Is wished to the poor beast by those who know he must be killed in ten 
^nutes. The. nomenclature of praise or blame is defined with the 
mcety of phrenology: the ihost delicate shades of character are dis- 
Mugiiished ; life, it is said, is too short to learn fox-hunting, let alone 
bull-fighting and its lingo. Suffice it to remark that cZaro, hravo, and 
hoyantc are highly complimentary. Beco, carnudo, pegajoso imply ugly 
i^tomers : there are, however, always certain newspapers which give 
reports of each feat. The language embodies .the richest portions 
of Andalucian salt, and is expressed without any imrliamentary peri- 
phrasis ; during these saturnalia the liberty of speech is perfect ; even 
the absolute king bows now to the people’s voice ; the vox populi is 
the vox Dei in this levelling rendezvous of bloodshed. The nice dis- 
tiaction of praise or blame, of merit or demerit, in bulls and artists, 
are expressed in scientific terms, which all the toresque “ fancy ” have 
at their tongues’ tips, and students will find in the lucid glossaries of 
the great works of Pepe Illo and Montes. 

The horses destined for thepZaza are those which in England would 
be sent to the more merciful knacker ; their being of no value renders 
Spaniards, who have an eye chiefiy to what a thing is worth, indifferent 
f^’^eir sufferings. If you remark how cruel it is to “let that poor 
h^e stru^le in death’s agonies,” they will say, “ Ah que \ no vale «d,” 
he is worth nothing. When his tail quivers in the last death- 
the spasm is remarked as a jest, mira que cdta ! or when the 
bfisdd^boltered bull is mantled with crimson, your attention is called to 
^e cuerpo de sangre. The torture of the horse is the blot of the 
bull-fight: no Englishman or lover of the noble beast can witness his 
sufferings without disgust; these animals being worth nothing in a 
money point of view increases tHbAanger of the rider ; it renders them 
filow, difficult |D manage, and very unlike those of the ancient combats, 
whfn the finest steeds were chosen, quick as lightning, turning at 
touch, and escaping the dei^ly rush : tne eyes of these poor animals, 
^^ho will not face the bull, "are often bound with a handkerchief like 
i^t^inals about to be executed ; thus they await blindfold the fatal 
which is to end their life of misery. If only wounded the gash is 
ig^red up and stopped with tow, as a leak 1 and life is prolonged a 
miDUte for new agonies. When the poor brute is dead at last, his 
^IffcAse is stripped as itf^a battle, and looks poor and rippish indeed. 

" The picadores are subject to hair-breadth escapes and severe falls : 
Ibif bav® a sound rib left. The bull often tosses horse and rider in 
oiil ruin ; and when the victims fall on the ground, exhausts his rage 
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on his prostrate enemies, till lured away by the glittering cloaks of the 
4 ihiilo 8 j who come to the assistance of the fallen picador. These horse-^ 
men show marvellous skill in managing to place their horses as a ram- 
part between them and the bull. When these deadly struggles take 
place, when life hangs on a thread, the amphitheatre is peopled with 
heads. Every expression of anxiety, eagerness, fear, horror, and delight' 
is stamped on speaking countenances. These feelings are wrought up 
to a ijitch when the horse, maddened with wounds and terror, plunging 
in the death-struggle, the crimson streams of blood streaking his foaxa 
and sweat whitened body; .flies from the infuriated bull, still pursuing^ 
still goring; then is displa 3 ’ed the nerve, presence of mind, and horse- 
manship of the undismayed picador. It is, in truth, a piteous, nay, 
disgusting sight to see the poor dying hon^s treading out their entrails, 
yet saving their riders unhurt. The miserable steed, when dead, is 
dragged out, leaving a bloody furrow on the sand, as the river-beds of 
the arid plains of Barbary are marked by the crimson fringe of the 
flowering oleanders. A universal sympathy is shown for the horseman 
in these awful moments ; the men shout, and the women scream, but this 
soon subsides. picador^ if wounded, is carried out and forgotten 

— los muertos y idos, no tienen amigos^ the dead and absent have np 
friends, — a new combatant fills the gap, the battle rages, he is not 
missed, fresh incidents arise, and no time is left for regret or reflections 
Wo remember at Granada seeing a matador gored by a bull ; he wiw ^ 
carried away for dead, and his place immediately tsxken by his SoH^ 
coolly as a viscount succeeds to an earl’s estate and title. The btdl 
bears on his neck a ribbon, la devisa ; this is the trophy which is most 
acceptable to the qtterida of a huuen torero. The bull is the hero of the 
scene, yet, like Milton’s Satan, he is foredoomed and without reprieve. 
Nothing can save him from a certain fate, which awaits all, whether 
brave or cowardly. The poor ci*eatures sometimes endeavour in vain 
to escape, and they have favourite retreats in the pla^y su querencia ; or. 
they leap over the barrier, barrera^ into the tendido^ among the spec- 
tators, upsetting sentinels, water-sellers, &c., and creating a most 
amusing hubbub. The bull which shows this craven turn — un ttmarUe 
coharde picaro — is not deemed worthy of a noble death by the sword; 
The cry of dogs, perros, perroSy is raised. He is baited, pulled down, 
and stabbed in the spine. A bull that^flinches from death is scouted 
by all Spaniards, who heither beg for their own life nor s^re that of % 
foe. The tension of their excitemfi;^ is only to be discharged 1^ 
blood : and, if disappointed in that of beasts, they will lap that of men 
from insulting bad bulls, they pass to the mpresa, the^managemen^- 
The cries cahestros el circa and d leu carreta are anything but comjtti*^ 
mentary. 

At the signal of the president, and sound of a trumpet, the second 
act commences with the chuhs. This cAufo signifies,, in the Arabic, % 
lad, a merry man, as at our Astley’s. They are picked'|jroung men, who' 
commence in these parts their tauromaquian career. ' The dute ^. 
this light division is to draw off the bull from the picador when, end^4 
gered, which they do with their coloured cloaks ; thdr address ' 
agility are surprising, they skim over the sand like glittoring humm|^<^^ 
birds, scarcely toueming the earth. They m dressed, 6 lo 
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breeches, and without gaiters, just as Figaro is in the opera of 
the ^ BarhUtre de SevillaJ* Their hair is tied into a knot behind, mono^ 
and enclosed in the once universal silk net, the retecilla — the identical 
of which so many instances are seen on ancient Etruscan 
yases. No bull-fighter ever arrives at the top of his profession without 
first excelling as an apprentice, chulo ; then he begins to be taught how to 
eirtice the bull to them, llamar al toro^ and to learn his mode of attack, 
and how to parry it. The most dangerous moment is when these chtdos 
venture o^t into the middle of the pla^a, and are followed by the bull 
to the barrier, in which there is a small ledge, on which they place their 
foot and vault over, and a narrow slit in the boarding, through which 
they slip. Their escapes are marvellous ; they seem really sometimes, 
close is the run, to be helped over the fence by the bull’s horns. Oc- 
casionally some curious sitertes are exhibited by ckvilos and expert 
toreros^ which do not strictly belong to the regular drama, such as the 
merte de la capa^ where the bull is braved with no other defence but a 
cloak : another, the scdto tras cuemo^ when the performer, as the bull 
lowers his head to toss him, places his foot between his horns and is 
lifted over him. (N.B. — The correct term in toresquc euphuism is 
astaSf spears ; cuemos^ horns, is seldom mentioned to ears polite, as its 
secondary meaning might give offence ; the vulgar, however, call things 
by their improper names ) The chtilos, in the second act, are the iSole 
performers ; another exclusive part is to place small barbed darts, han- 
d&rUlaet which are ornamented with cut paper of different colours, on 
eaCh side of the neck of the bull. The handerilleros go right up to him, 
holding the arrows at the shaft’s end, and pointing the barbs at the bull ; 
Just when the animal stoops to toss them, they dart them into his neck 
and slip aside. The service appears to be more dangerous than it is, 
it requires a quick eye, a light hand and foot. The barbs should be 
tiaced exactly on each side — a pretty pair, a good match — homos pares. 
Sometimes these arrows are provided with crackers, which, by means 
of a detonating x>owder, explode the moment they are affixed in the 
neck, handerillas de fuego. The agony of the tortured animal fre- 
quently makes him bound like a kid, to the frantic delight of the 
people ; while the fire, the smell of singed hair, and roasted fiesh 
mingled with blood (a bifstek d VEspan6l\ faintly recalls to many a 
dark scowling priest the superior attractions of his former amphitheatre, 
de fe, Bitt ceremonious murder delights all classes. 

The last trumpet now sounds ; the arena is cleared for the third act ; 
the matador^ the executioner, the man of death, stands before his victim 
aUme^ and thus concentrates in himself an interest previously frittered 
ipnppg the number of combatants. On entering, he addresses the pre- 
Ipleiit, and throws his mantera^ his cap, to the ground, and swears he 
do his duty. In bis rk^ht hand he bolds a long straight Toledan 
fiafie, 2a espada ; in his left he waves the mti2eta, the red flag, the 
engaiiOf the lure, which ought not (sa Bomero laid down in our hearing) 
tb be ao large as the standard of a religious brotherhood, or cqfradia, 
nor so small as a lady’s pocket-handkerchief, pcmuelHo de seUorita ; it 
should be about a yard square. .The colour is red, because that l^t 
irritates the bull and conceals blood. There is always a spare matador^ 
In. case of aeddents, which inay happen in the tot regulated bulU 



fights ; he is called or The matador-^ 

diestrOf the cunning in fence in olden books), advances to the bull, m 
order to entice him towards him — citarlo d la suertej a la jurisdicG^09$ 
del evigano — to subpoena him, to get his head into chancery, as our ring 
would say; he next rapidly studies his cb&racter, plays with him a 
little, allows him to run once or twice on the muleta^ and then prepared 
for the coup de grace. There are several sorts of bulls — levdntctdos^ fSbm 
bold and rushing ; parados^ the slow and sly ; aplomados, the heavy 
and leaden. The bold are the easiest to kill; they rush)^ shutting 
their eyes, right* on to the lure or fiag. The Worst of all are tbe ely 
bulls ; when they are marrajos, y de eentido^ cunning and not running 
straight, when they are revueltoe, cwmdo gcman terreno y rematen en el 
huUo, when they stop in their charge, and run at the man instead of 
the flag, they are most dangerous. The matcdor who is long killing 
his bull, or shows a white feather, is insulted by the jeers of the im- 
patient populace ; he nevertheless remains cold and collected, in propor- 
tion as the spectators and bull are mad, and could the toro reason, the 
man would have no chance. There are many suertes or ways of killing 
the bull ; the principal is la suerte de /rente, 6 la veronica — the matador 
receives the charge on his sword, lo mato de un recihido. The vdapie^ 
or half-volley, is beautiful, but dangerous ; the matador takes him by 
advancing, corriendoee To, A firm hand, eye, and nerve, form the essen^ 
of the art ; the sword enters just between the left shoulder and tll^ 
blade. In nothing is the real fancy so fastidious as in the exact nic^y 
of the placing this death-wound ; when the thrust is true — huen estoque 
—death is instantaneous, and the bull, vomiting forth blood, drops at 
the feet of his conqueror, who, drawing the sword, waves it in triumph 
over the fallen foe. It is indeed the triumph of knowledge over brute 
force ; all that was fire, fury, passion, and life, falls in an instant, still 
for ever. The team of mules now enter, glittering with flags^ and tink^ 
ling with bells, whose gay decorations contrast with the stern cruelty 
and blood ; the dead bull is carried off at a rapid gallop, which always 
delights the populace. The matador wipes the hot blood from hik 
sword, and' bows with admirable sang froid to the spectators, who throw 
their hats into the arena, a compliment which be returns by throwiUg 
them back again : when Spain was rich, a golden, or at least a silvei^ 
shower was cast to the favourite matador — those i^es are past. TheiH^ 
hats — the type of Grandeza — -are the offerings, now that cash is scaitibi.' 
of generous poverty not will, and as parts and parcels of themselves-r^. 
shocking bad some, it must 1^ admitted. 

When a bull will not run at all at picador, or at tlie 
is called a toro ahanto, and the media Itma^ the half-moon, is called fc^ 
this is the cruel ancient Oriental mode of houghing the jcattlq 
xi. 6). The instrument is the Iberian bident— a sharp steel cresc^p 
placed on a long pole; The cbwatdiy blow is given froin behind’; 
when the poor ^ast is crippled, an assistant, the caoketero^ pierces 
spinal marrow with his or |k>inted dagger^--with a 

traitorous stab from behind.' This is the ushal method of slau^terinyg 
cattle in Spain. To perform all these vile- operations, el desjar^ar, 
considered beneath: the dignity of the matador ; some, however, wi]^ 
kill the bull by plunging the poiht of their sword in the vertellnrie^ii 
Spain. — f 
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*ate9(e%r»~the danger gives dighity to the difficult feat. The iden- 
<ti(0^ inocess 'Obtains in eboh of the fights that follow. After a short 
Ooilapse, ^ firesh '‘object raises a new desire, and the fierce sport is 
r^|0wed:: nor is it assuaged with less than eight repetitions ; and when 
^l^kness covers the heavens, the mob — nondum satiata — retires to 
Mnifioe the rest of the night to Bacchus and Venus, with a passing 
^tlQptage to the knife'. 

- 'The Spaniards, sons of ** truces Iberi,” are very tender on the subject 
of the cruelty or barbarity of this spectacle, which foreigners, who 
ablue it the most, are always the most eager to attend.* Much may be 
said on both sides of the question. Mankind has never been over- 
Considerate in regarding the feelings nr sufferings of animals, when 
mfiuOnced by the spirit of sporting. This sentiment rules in the arena. 
xtk England no sympathy is shown for game — fish, flesh, or fowl. They 
are preserved to be destroyed, to afford sport, the end of which is death. 
The amusement is the playing the salmon, the fine run, as the pro- 
longation of animal torture is termed in the tender vocabulary of the 
„chaoe. At all events, in Spain horses and bulls are killed outright, 
and not left to die the lingering death of the poor wounded hare in 
countless battues, Mr. Windham protested against looking too 
microscopically into bull- baits or ladies* faces ;** and we must pause 
before we condemn the bull in Spain, and wink at the fox at Melton 
or the pheasant in Norfolk. As far as the loss of human life is con- 
cerned, more aldermen are killed indirectly by turtles, than Spaniards 
ate directly by bulls. The" bull-fighters deserve no pity ; they are the 
heroes of Ijjw life, and are well paid — volenti non fit injuria. We 
foreigners come coldly and at once into the scene, without the prepara- 
tory freemasonry of previous acquaintance, and are horrified by wounds 
and death to which the Spaniards have become as familiar as hospital- 
nurses. 


It is difficult to change long-established usages, customs of our early 
days, which come down to us connected with interesting associations 
and fond remembrances. We are slow to suspect any evil or harm in 
eciGli practices, dislike to look the evidence of facta in the face, and 
shrink from a conclusion which would require the abandonment of a 
recreation long regarded as innocent, and in which we, as well as our 
j^ents before us, have not scrupled to indulge. Children, Doge, sam 
do hpt speculate on cruelty, whether in bull-baiting or birds*- 
nesting. The little dom and du&nm connect with this sight their first 
notions of reward for good conduct, finery, and holidays, where amuse- 
ment are few ; they return to their homes unchang^, playful, timid, 
or serious,' as l^fore ; their kindly social feelings are unimpaired. And 
where is the filial, {^rental, and fraternal tie more affectionately che- 
rished than in Spain? The Plaaa is patronised by the Queen our 
Q. D. G., whom God preserve ! is sanctified and attended by 
ilie oler^, and conducted with state show and ceremony, and never is 
bv the blackguardism of our disreputable boxing-matches. 
9[|iS one Is uSnoured by authority, the other is discoimtenan^. How 
sonny things are purely conventional! No words can describe the 
hmaNW, felt Asiatics at our preserving the blood of slaughtered 
Sntaiids (Dent. xii. 16 ; Wilkinson, ii. S7o), The sight of our ble^ing 




shambles appears ten times move dls^sting to 
wounds (the order of the day) of the bull-fight. NolP w^Jd 
easy to conceive a less amiable type of heart and tnanner thim k^^^ 
sented by a mounted English butcher-cad. J'oreign^ who afgne 
the effects produced on Spaniards are el^abtly those which are 
on themselves, are neither logical nor true reasoners V and 
contend that the Spaniards massacre women and defenceless .|sria^QI^ 
because they are bull-fighters — ipmt hoc ti ptopter hp<^-->forgetiha^t]ie 
unvaried testimony of all ages has branded the national diaraoter 
cold-blooded cruelty. They have never valued their o^m, nor the li^ 
of others. 

Fair play, which at least redeems our ring, is never seen in or Out of 
the bull fight (yet as yet there is no betting in their “ ring,*’ no bull 
backed to kill so many horses, or a man at long odds).' The Flaxa 
but holds ui) a mirror to nationality. In it, as out of it, all tmo 
Spaniards scout the very idea of throwing away a chance,— an 
virtue quis in hoste requirat ?” How much of the Punica fides and 
Carthaginian indexes is retained, witness the back>stabbings and trea- 
cheries, by which, from the assassins of Sertorius down to the Morenos, 
Marotos, and Kogueras of to-day, Europe has been homfied ; these 
unchanged, unchangeable features in Oriental and Iberian character 
imply little disgrace, and create less compunction. “Happy shidl 
he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” They 
i*arely observe amnesttes, seldom pardon or forgive opponents when in 
their power. These characteristic tendencies, which slumber in quiet 
times, but are not extinct ; which, however condemned by Spaniards in-^ 
dividually, hardly ever fail to guide them when assembled, whether in 
cortes or junta ; have long preceded the bull-fight, which is rather an effect 
than a'cause. The Spanish have always been gueriUeros, bush-fighters, 
and to such, a cruel mimic game of death and cunning must be extrem^y 
congenial. From long habit they either see not, or are not offended by 
those painful and bloody details, which most distress the unaccustomra 
stranger, while, on the other hand, they perceive a thousand novelties in 
incidents which, to untutored eyes, appear the same thing over and over 
again. They contend that the more the toresque intellect is cultivated 
the greater the capacity for tauromachian enjoyment. A thousand minute 
beauties, delicate shades, are appreciated in the character and conduct g£^ 
the combatants, biped and quadruped. The first coup^d^cXl of " the 
gay costume and fiashing eyes of the assembled thousands is mag^ 
nificent ; this novel out-of-door spectacle, d Vantiqu^ under nov 
canopy save the blue heavens, fascinates, and we turn, away our ^yesf! 
during moments of painful details — which are lost in fh^ ^poetical 
ferocity of the whole. These feelings are so infectious, that xnany a 
stranger merges into the native. The interest of the awful tragedy ^ 
undeniable, irresistible, and all-absorbing. The display of manly 
courage, nerve, and amlity, and all on the very verge of death, is most 
exciting. There are ^tures in a bold bull and accomplished oohiba- 
tants, which carry all before them ; but for one good bull, hAfiv ffiany axo 
the bad! Those whose fate it has been to see 99 bulls killed in ond^ 
wei^ (Madrid, June, 1833), and as many more at different places and 
times, will have experienced in succession the feelings of aolhiraticil^ 
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& and tore. Spanish women, against whom every puny scribbler 
his petty handeriUay are relieved from the latter infliction by the 
never-flagging, ever-sustained interest, in being admired. They have no 
abstract, no Pasiphaic predilections, no crudelis amor iauri ; they were 
teiken to the bull-fight before they knew their alphabet, or what love 
Ivas. Nor have we heard that it has ever rendered them particularly 
<Buel, save and except some of the elderly and tougher lower-classed 
toaales. The younger and the more tender scream and are dreadfully 
affects in all real moments of danger, in spite of their long familiarity, 
llieir grand object, after all, is not to see the bull, but to be seen them- 
selves, and their dress. The better classes generally interpose their fans 
at the most painful incidents, and certainly show no want of sensibility. 
'SJhey shrink from or do not see the cruel incidents, but adore the manly 
courage and address that is exhibited. The lower classes of females, 
as a body, behave quite as respectably as those of other countries do at 
executions, or other dreadful scenes, where they crowd with their babies. 
The case with English ladies is far different. They have heard the bull- 
fight not praised, but condemned, from their childhood : they see it for 
the first time when grown up, when curiosity is their leading feeling, and 
an indistinct idea of a pleasure, not unmixed with pain, of the precise 
ziature of which they are ignorant, from not liking to talk on the subject. 
The first sight delights them : as the bloody tragedy proceeds, they get 
frightened, disgust^, and disappointed. Few are able to sit out more 
than one course, corrida^ and fewer ever re-enter the amphitheatre. 
Probably a Spanish woman, if she could be placed in precisely the same 
condition, would not act very differently, and the fair test would be to 
bring her, for the first time, to an English brutal boxing-match. 

Thus much fox prctctical tauromachia ; those who wish to go deeper into 
Ua philosophy — and more books have been written in Spain on tore&que 
than on most surgical operations — are referred to “ La Carta historica sobre 
dlX)rigm y Progresos de las Fiestas de Toros, Nicholas Fernandez de Mo- 
mtin, Madrid, 1777 ; “ Tauromaquia, o Arte de Torear ; por un Aficiona'^ 
Madrid, 1804. This was written by an amateur named Gomez ; 
Jose Delgado (Pepe Illo) furnished the materials. It contains thirty 
engravings, which represent all the implements, costumes and different 
operations; “Xa Tatwomaquia, o Arte de Torear,'^ Madrid, 1827; 
" Mlogio de las Corridas de Toros,'* Manuel Martinez Bueda, Madrid, 
1831 ; ** Pan y Toros," Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, Madrid, 1820; 
and the Tauromaquia completa," Madrid, 1836, by Francisco Montes, 
the Pepe lUo of his day, long the joy, glory, and b^t of Spain. The 
antiquity of the bull-fight has been worked out in our i^per in the 
* Quarterly Review,’ No. exxiv. 4. See also the graphic illustrations of 
Hr. Price, London, Hogarth, 1852. 

t To conclude it may to remarked, that latterly, since the recent 
iraeikm, the inarch of intellect, civilization, and constitutions, nothing has 
progressed more than the bull-fight. Churches and convents have been 
demolished, but, by way of compensation, amphitheatres have been 
Elected ; but now-a-days the battlement comes down and the dung-heap 

los adarves y cd/xei/nse los mvladAires, 
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XXII. Spanish Theatre. 

The theatre, dances, and songs of Spain form an important item in the 
means of a stranger passing his evenings. The modern drama of 
may ho said to have been formed on this model, whence was borrowed 
the character and conduct of The Play, as well as the arrangements of the 
Theatre ; and Spain is still the land of the Fandango^ the Bolero^ and 
the guitar. 

The Spanish drama rose under the patronage of the pleasure-loving 
Philip IV. ; but its glory was short-lived, and now it hardly can be 
called flourishing, as few towns, except the largest, maintain a theatre. 
In Spain actors, long vagabonds by Act of Parliament, were not allowed 
to prefix the cherished title of Don before their names — a remnant of the 
opposition of the clergy to a profession which interfered with their 
monopoly of providing the public with religious melodramas and 
“ mysteries the actor was ilot only excluded from decent society 
when alive, but refused Christian burial when dead, accordingly, in a 
land where the spirit of caste and self-love is so strong, few choose 
to degrade themselves alive or dead. 

The drama, too, of Spain has declined with the country itself, and is 
almost efiaced from the repertoire of Europe. The plays of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon have given way to pieces translated from the French ; 
thus Spain, as in many other things, is now reduced to bon*ow from the 
very nation whose Corneilles she first instructed, those very amusements 
which she once taught ! The old theatre was the miiTor of the manners 
of the time, when the bearded Hidalgos strutted on the stage repre- 
senting the bravoes and bugbears of Europe. Spain was not then ashamed 
to look herself in the face ; now her flag is tattered, she shrinks from the 
present, and either appears in foreign garb or adopts the Cids and Alvas 
of a more glorious past. Meanwhile the sainete or Farce is admirably ^ 
performed by the Spaniards, for few people have a deeper or more quiet 
relish for humour, from the sedate Castilian to the gay Andalucian. In 
playing these farces, the performers seem to cease to be actors, and 
simply to go through a part and parcel of their daily life ; they fail in 
tragedy, which is spouted in a sort of unnatural rant, something between 
German mouthing and French gesticulation. The Spanish theatres^ 
those of Madrid scarcely excej>ted, are badly lighted and meagerly supi 
plied with scenery and properties. 

The first Spanish playhouses were merely open courtyards, corraUs^ 
after the classical fashion of Thespis. They were then covered with im 
awning, and the court was divided into different parts ; the yard, the 
patio, became the pit. The rich sat at the windows of thejbouses round 
the court, whence these boxes were called ventanas ; and as almost all 
Spanish windows are defended by iron gratings, regas, the French took 
their term logs grille for a private box. In the centre was a low«r 
gallery, la tertulia, the quarter chosen by the erudite, among whom It 
was the fashion to quote Terttdian — los Tertulianos. The women, excluded 
from the pit, have, as at our rails, an exclusive ladies’ carriage,” la tsr^. 
tidia de las mngeres, reserved for themselves, into which no males are. 
lowed to enter. This feminine preserve used to be termed La 
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^tlie pipkin or cHa^ from tlie hodgepotch or mixture, and also lajaula 
lit las mugeres*^ the women's cage. There they congregated, as in church, 
jliressed in black, and with mantillas. This dark assemblage of tressea 
might seem like the gallery of a nunnery ; let there be but a moment’a 
|xause in the business of the play, then arose such a cooing and cawing 
m this irookery pf turtle-doves, such an ogling, such a flutter of man- 
^llas, such a rustling of silks, such telegraphic workings of fans, such 
an electrical communication with the pittites below, who looked up with 
wistfal, foxite glances, on the dark clustering vineyard so tantalizingly 
pieced above their reach, as to dispel all ideas of monastic seclusion. 
Borrow, or mortification. The separation of combustible materials in an 
lilflammable climate dates from Augustus (Suet., 44). In the fourth 
a^ntury, at Constantinople, the women sat apart in an upper gallery of 
file churches, to the injury and interruption of male devotion. 

Good music is seldom heard in Spain, notwithstanding the eternal 
strumming and singing. Even the masses, as performed in their cathe- 
drals, from the introduction of the pianoforte and the violin, are devoid 
/bf impressive or devotional character ; there is sometimes a poorish Italian 
opera in Madrid and elsewhere, which is patronised by the upper classes 
because a thing of London and Paris; it bores the true Spaniards to 
extinction ; they are saltatory and musical enough in their own Oriental 
way, and have danced to their rude songs from time immemorial, but are 
neither harmonious, nor have any idea of the grace and elegance of the 
French ballet; bad imitators of their neighbours, the moment they 
attempt it they become ridiculous, whether in cuisine, language, or 
costume ; indeed a Spaniard ceases to be a Spaniard in proportion as he 
becomes an Afrancesado ; when left to their original devices, they take, 
in their jumpings> and chirpings, after the grasshopper, and have a 
Datura! genius for the guitar and bolero ; indeed one charm of the Spanish 
tbeatres is their own national Baile — matchless, unequalled, and inimit- 
jd>le, and only to be really performed by Andalucians. This is la salsa de 
ifs eomediay the essence, the cream, the sauce piquante of the nights’ enter- 
tainments ; it is attempted to be described in every book of travels — for 
who can describe sound or motion ? — it must be seen. Yet even this is 
Bdmewhat scornfully treated by the very upper classes as the uncivilized 
of picturesque barbarians, and it is, indeed, the expression of Spain, 
and owes nothing to civilization ; the whole body and soul of the south is 
lepresented by movements, aip poetry is by words, whereas in France 
people dance only with their leo^s. However languid the bouse, laughable 
the tragedy, or serious the comedy, the sound of the castanet awakens 
the most listless ; the sharp, spirit-stirring click is heard behind the 
icenes — the effect is instantaneous — it creates life under the ribs of death 
silences « the tongues of women — on n’4coute qiie le ballet. The 
draws up ; the bounding pair dart forward from the opposite 
ifheiies, like two sejNirated lovers, who, after long search, have found each 
imer again, and who, heedless of the public, are thinking only of each 
lifcliBr. Hie glitter of the gossamer costume of the Mc^o and Maja, in- 
as for this dance — the sparkle of gold lace and silver filigree — ^adds 
%ha lightness of their motions ; the transparent, fonn^desigpin^ soya 
jtf ^ women heightens the charms of a faultless symmetry which it fidn 
l^ld oonoeal ; no cruel stays fetter serxientine ‘flexibility. Their very 



bones seem elastic; their frame and physique is the voluptuous exponent of 
beings with real bodies who dance, and very unlike the wiry over-tramed 
professional dancer. They pause — ^bend forward an instant — prove their 
supple limbs and arms : the band strikes up, they turn fondly towards 
each other, and start into life. What exercise displays the ever-varying 
charms of female grace, and the contours of manly form, like this fasci- 
nating dance? The accompaniment of the castanet ^ves employment 
to their arms, upraised as if to catch showers of roses. G^est lepanto^ 
mime d*amour. The enamoured youth — the coy, coquettish maiden ; 
who shall describe the advance — her timid retreat, his eager pursuit, like 
Apollo chasing Daphne? Now they gaze on each other, now on the 
ground ; now all is life, love, and action ; now there is a pause — ^they 
stop motionless at a moment, and grow into the earth. There is a truth 
which overpowers the fastidious judgment. Away, then, with the 
studied grace <5f the foreign danseuse, beautiful but artificial, cold and 
selfish as is the flicker of her love, compared to the real impassioned 
ahandon of the daughters of the South I There is nothing indecent in 
this dance ; no one is tired or the worse for it. “ Un ballet no saurait 
6tre trop long, pourvu que la morale soit bonne, et la m^taphysique bien 
entendue,” says Moliere. The jealous Toledan clergy wished to put this 
dance down, on the pretence of immorality. The dancers were allowed in 
evidence to “ give a view ” to the court ; when they began, the benc^ 
and bar showed symptoms of restlessness, and at last, casting aside 
gowns and briefs, joined, as if tarantula-bitten, in the irresistible caper** 
ing. — ^Verdict for the defendants, with costs ; Solvuntur risu tabulss. 

The Bolero is not of the remote antiquity which many, confoimdmg* 
it with the well-known and improper dances of the Gaditanas, have 
imagined. The dances of Spain have undergone many changes in style 
and name since the times of the Philips (see Pellicer, Don Quixote, i. 
156). The fandango is considered to be an Indian word. The now 
disused zarabanda was probably the remnant of the ancient dances of 
Gades, which delighted the Homans, and scandalized the fathers of the 
church, who compared them, and perhaps justly, to the capering per- 
formed by the daughter of Herodias. They were prohibited by Theo- 
dosius, because, according to St. Chrysostom, at such balls the devil 
never wanted a partner. The well-known statue at Naples of the 
Yenere Callipige is the undoubted representation of . a Cadiz dancing- 
girl, probably of Telethusa hei'self (see Martial, E. vi. 7, and Ep. lul 
Priap. 18 ; Pet. Arbiter, Var“’ Ed. 1669). In the Museo Borbonipo 
(Stanza iii. 503) is an Etruscan vase representing a supper-scene. In 
which a female dances in this precise attitude. She also appears in-tha 
paintings in the tomb at Cumae, where the persons applaud exactly ^ 
they do now, especially at the pause, the hien •parado^ which, is the 
signal of clapping and crie» — Tnoa pvsdel nuts puedel dejeda f que sks 
cemse* OrzUy orza I zas punedada, rnas ajo al pique I 

These most ancient dances, in spite of all prohibitions, have come 
down unchanged hrom the remotest antiquity ; their character is comr ; 
plotely Oriental, and analogous to the ghawassee of the Egyptians afi^ 
the Hindoo nautdi. They existed among the ancient Egyptians as 
do still among the modems (compare Wilkinson, M. 243, ^th Lahe^ 
98). They are entirely different from the hdUro or femdirngo^ and afi 
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il&ver performed except by gii)sies ; and, as the company is not select, 
more beads than hearts broken, are likened to ** gipsy’s fare,” 
de Gitanos** Every young antiquarian should witness this 
^ethibition which delighted Martial, Petronius, Horace, and a funcion 
always be got up at Seville. This singular dance is the romalis in 
^psy language, ^and the ole in Spanish ; the x^^povofjiiay hrazeo, or 
bfltlancing action of the hands, — the XaKritrfia, the zapateado, los taconeoSy 
thfe beating with the feet, — the cHssatura, meneo, the tambourines and 
castanets, Bcetica crvsmatay crotola, — the language and excitement of 
th§ spectators, — tally in the minutest points with the j^rurient descrip- 
tions of the ancients, which have been elucidated so learnedly by 
Scaliger, Burman, the Canon Salazar (Grandezas de Cadiz, iv. 3), and 
“M^e l^an Marti (Peyron, i. 246). These Gaditanian dances, which the 
iS^hetic Huber (Skitzen, i. 293) pronounces “ die Poesie der Wollust,” 
a*ie perhaps more marked by energy than by grace, and the legs have 
less to do than the body, arms, and hips. The sight of this unchanged 
pastime of antiquity, which excites the lower classes of Spaniards to 
frenzy, will rather disgust an English spectator, possibly from some 
national mal-orgahization, for, as Moliere says, “ I’Angleterre a produit 
des grands hommes dans les sciences et les beaux arts, mais pas un 
grand dansetir I Allez lire Phistoirc.” However indecent these gipsy 
^nces may be, yet the performers are inviolably chaste ; young girls 
go through them before the applauding eyes of their parents and 
brothers, who would resent to the death any attempt on their sister’s 
virtue, and were she in any weak moment to give way to a husni, or 
one not a gipsy, and forfeit her lacha ya tritpos, her unblemished 
corporeal chastity, the all and everything of their moral code, her own 
kindred would be the first to kill her without pity. 

The dances of other Spaniards in private life are much the same as 
in other parts of Europe, and, having nothing national, cease to have a 
particle of interest, nor is either sex particularly distinguished by grace 
tn this exercise, to which, however, they are much attached. Escozesas 
atld Rigodoiies form a common conclusion to the tertulia, where no great 
^tention is paid either to music or custumc. The lower, uncivilized 
chiSi^ adhere, as in the East (Wilk., ii. 239 ; Lane, ii. 64-74), to their 
primitive dances and primitive Oriental accompaniments — the tabret 
iEihd the harp the guitar and tambourine — toph, tabor, tympanum— 
idth the cast^et : tympana vos buxtisque vocat. No people play on these 
oastanets, castamudas paliUos, so well as the Andalucians ; they begin 
B8 children by snapping their fingers, or clicking together two bits of slate 
ar shell ; these castanets are the BaBtican crusmata and crotcla, and crotalo 
b still aBpanishterm for the tamlK)urine, and their use still, as in the 
i|i^8 of Petronius Arbiter, forms the d^icuB poptilL Cervantes describes 
** Irounding of the soul, the bursting of laughter, the restlessness of 
iib }>ody, and the quicksilver of the five senses,” when this clicking 
il||$ capering is set going. It is the rude sport of people who dance 
the necessity of motion ; and of the young, the healthy, and the 
to whom life is of itself a blessing, and who, like bounding kids, 
give vent to their superabundant li^tness of heart and limb, 
^cho, a true Manchegan, i^ter the saltotory exhibitions of his master, 
^rbfesaes his isnorance of» such elabora*te ^ncing. but for a zawiteo, a 
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knocking of shoes, he was as good as a geri^ante* Unchanged as am 
the instruments, so are their 'dancing propensities. All night long, says 
Strabo (iii. 249), and Sil. Italicus (iii. 349), did they dance and sing, 
or rather jump aJnd yell out, “ vXulanteBy’* the unchanged “ bowlings 
ofTarshish.” 

The Iberian warriors danced armed ; like the Spartans, even their te* 
laxations preserved the military princij^le, and they beat time with their 
swords on their shields. When one of their champions wished to show 
liis contempt for the Homans, he retired before them dancing a derisive 
step ( App. Hisp, 410). This^rrfca saltatio is of all ages and climes ; 

thus the alibanatico of the Grecian Archipelago is little changed from what 
it was in Homer’s time ; the Goths had it, and the Moors likewise ; our 
morWs-dance is but the Moorish one, which John of Gaunt brought into 
Bngland, the peasants in Spain occasionally dance it still in all the per- 
fection of ancient step and costume. The most picturesque exhibition 
of these wild dances which we ever saw was at Quintana Duenas. This 
armed dance, mimic war, was invented (se dice) by Minerva, wlio capered 
for joy after the overthrow of the rebel angels, giants. Titans — the victory 
of knowledge over brute force. Maadeu in the last century describes these 
unchanged dances as he saw them at Tarragona {Hist, Crii, ii. 7), when 
some of the performers got on each other’s shoulders to represent the 
Titans, and the Dance retained its Pagan name — el TitanSy Bayles de 
loa Titanes. 

The seguidillay the guitar, and dance, at this moment foim the joy of ■ 
careless poverty, the repose of sunburnt labour. The i)oor forget for 
them their toils, sans six sous et sanssouciy nay, sacrifice even their meals, 
like Pliny’s friend Claro, who lost his supper, Bcetican olives and gaspa- 
choy to run after a Gaditanian dancing-girl (Plin. Ep, i. 15), and, as of old, 
this dancing is their relaxation and liequies (Sil. It. iii. 346). In venta 
and court-yard, in spite of a long day’s walk, work, and scanty fare, at the 
sound of the guitar and click of the castanet a new life is breathed into 
their veins ; so far from feeling past fatigue, the very fatigue of the dance 
seems refreshing, and many a weary traveller will rue the midnight frolics 
of his noisy and saltatory fellow-lodgers. Supper is no sooner over than , 
“ apr^s la pause la danse,” — some black-whiskered performer, the veiy 
antitliesis of Farinelli, screechin’ out his prosaic verse,” screams forth 
his coplas de zarahanda, Las CanaSy^* either at the top of his voice, or 
drawls out his ballad, ** melancholy as the drone of a Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe both feats are done to the imminent danger of his own trachea, and 

of all un-Spanish acoustic organs, and after the fashion of Gray’s critique, 

** des mlaulemens et des hurlemens ejSroyables, m$14s avec un tintamare 
du diable — voila la musique Fran 9 aise en abr4g4.”^ As, however, in Paria,^^ 
so in Spain, the audience are in raptures ; ** all men’s ears grow to his 
tunes as if they had eaten ballads.” This Cana, the unchanged Aarabid 
Qawniay for a song, is sad and serious as love, and usually be^ns and ends 
with an ay 1 or sigh. The company takes part with beatings of f^t» 

** ta^oneos with clapping of hands, the xporo^y “ pcdmetidoy* and 
joining in chorus at the end of each verse. There is always in evety 
company of Sj^iards, whether soldiers, civilians, or muleteers, soins 
one who can play the guitar, poco ma» o menos, Godoy, the Prince 
the Peace, one of the most worthless of the multitude of worthless 
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by whom Spain has been misgoverned, first captivated the 
Messalina by his talent of strumming on the guitar. Isaiah gives 
^pe i^est image of the desolation of an Eastern city, the ** ceasing of 
mirth of the guitar and tambourine.” In most villages the barbero 
is the Figaro, who seldom fails to stroll down to the venta unhidden 
wd from pure love of harmony, gossip, and the bota^ where his song 
liOCures him supper and welcome ; s^/uncion is soon armada^ or a •party 
up of all ages and sexes, who are attracted by the tinkling, like 
mwarming bees, and the more if the stranger volunteers to pay for re> 
€r^hments. The guitar is part and parcel of the Spaniard and his 
ballads, and, so say the political economists, has done more injury to 
Spam than hailstorms or drought, from fostering singing, dancing, and 
^leuess ; the {lerformer slings it across his shoulder with a ribbon, as was 
pej^ieted on the tombs of Egypt 4000 years ago (Wilkinson, ii. ch. vi.). 
It IS the unchanged kinoor of the East, the KiBapa^ cithera, guitarra, 
i^thorne ; the “ guiterne Moresche ” of the ministrellers (Ducange). 
The performers, seldom scientific musicians, content themselves with 
striking the chords, sweeping the whole hand over the strings, rasque- 
or flourishing, floreando, and tai>ping the guitar-board with the 
V thumb, gotpeandoy at which they are very expert. Occasionally in the 
towns there is a zapatero or a maestro of some kind, who has attained 
more power over this ungrateful instrument ; but the attempt is generally 
a failure, for it responds coldly to Italian words and elaborate melody, 
which never come home to Spanish ears or hearts ; like the guitar of 
Anacreon, love, sweet love, is its only theme, Ipwra povov. The mul- 
titude suit the guitar to the song ; both air and words are frequently ex- 
lemporaneous ; the language cmnes in aid to the fertile mother- wit of the 
natives ; rhymes are dispensed with at pleasure, or mixed up according 
to caprice with assonants^ with which more of the popular refranes are 
^founded than by rhymes. The assonant consists of the mere 
^necurrence of the same vowels, without reference to that of consonants. 
Thus santoSf llantos, are rhymes ; amor and razon are assonants ; even 
^vthese, which poorly fill a foreign ear, are not always observed ; a change 
:in intonation, or a few thumps more or less on the guitar-board, does 
work, and supersedes all difficulties. These morcB pronunciationis, 
-^tbis ictus metricus, constitute a rude prosody, and lead to music just as 
gpitures do to dancing, — to ballads, — ** qm se cantan bailando and 
which, when heard, reciprocally inspire a Saint Vitus’s desire to sna}) 
fingers and kick heels, as all will admit in whose ears the habas verdes 
of Leon, or the cachucha of Cadiz, yet ring. The words destined to set 
idl this capering in motion — ^not written for cold critics — are listened to 
by those who come attuned to the hearing vein — ^who anticipate and 
iO-^ho the subject — who are operated on by the contagious bias. Thus 
Hr sound-fascinated audience of otherwiseT sensible Britons, tolerates tho 
gt^tive presence of nonsense at an opera. To feel the full power of the 
gliitaF and Spanish song, the performer should be a sprightly Andaluza, 
|inght or untaught ; and when she wields the instniment as her fan, 
ii j| part of herself, and alive, no wonder one of the old fathers of the 
ihimcn said, that he would sooner face a singing basilisk : she is good 
fisr notbing when pinned down to a piano, on which few Spanish women 
even tolerably. The words of her scmg are often jitrudc off at the 







moment, and allude to incidents and persons present. Sometimes tlxosa 
of la genie ga/nza^ qm time zcmduTtga^ are most clever, full of epi^ii^ 
and doable entendre ; they often sing \vhat may not be spoken, and steal 
hearts through ears, for, as Cervantes says, Ctumdo canton encantant 
at other times their song is little better than nonsense, with which ^e 
audience is just as weU satisfied. For, as Figaro says — *‘xje qui ne 
vaut pas la peine d’etre dit, on le chante.” A good voice, which 
Italians call novanta-novCf ninety-nine parts out of the hundred, is very 
rare; nothing strikes a traveller more unfavourably than the harsn 
voice of Spanish women in general. The Spanish guitar requires an 
abandon^ a fire, and gracia which could not be risked by ladies of more* 
northern climates and more tightly-laced zones. The songs, the 
ballads, ** this free press of the people of Spain, and immemorially 
their delight, have tempered the despotism of their church and state, 
have sustained a nation’s resistance against foreign aggression. 

Not much music is printed in Spain ; the songs and airs are frequently 
sold in MS. Sometimes, for the very illiterate, the notes are expressed 
in numeral figures, which correspond with the number of the strings. 
Andalucia is the chosen spot to form the best collection. Don N. 
Zamaracola has published a small selection — * CoUccion de SeguidiUaSy 
Tiranaa, y Polos,* Mad. 1799, under the name of Don Preciso. The 
Segutdillas, Manchegas, Boleros are a sort of madrigal, and consist of 
7 verses, 4 lines of song and 3 of chorus, estrevillo ; the Bondenas and 
Malagenas are couplets of 4 verses, and take their names from the 
towns where they are most in vogue ; the term of others. La Ararm^ 
comes from the Havana. The best guitars in the world were made by 
the Pajez family, father and son, in Cadiz. 

Meanwhile the genuine airs and tunes are veiy Oriental, of most 
remote antiquity, and a remnant of primitive airs, of which a want of 
the invention of musical notation has deprived us. Melody among the. 
Egyptians, like sculpture, was never permitted to be changed, lest any 
new fascination might interfere with the severe influence of their mis-^ 
tress, religion. That both were invented for the service of the altar is 
indicated in the myth of their divine origin. These tunes passed into 
other countries ; the plaintive manefos of the Nile, brought by the 
Phoenicians into Spain, became the Linns of Greece (Herod, ii. 79^. Tie 
national tunes of the Fellah, the Moor, and the Spaniard, are still slow 
and monotonous, often in utter oxiposition with the sentiments of Hie 
words, which have varied, whilst the airs remain unchanged. They are 
diatonic rather than chromatic, abounding in suspended pauses, and uni* 
sonous, not like our glees, yet generally provided with an estrevUb^t 
a chorus in which the audience joins. They owe little to harmolly, 
end bein^ rather to affect than to please. Certain sounds seem to have 
a mysterious aptitude to express certain moods of the mind in connectioli 
with some unexplained sympathy between the sentient and intelleotiMl' 
organs : the simplest are by far the most ancient. Ornate melody -ift A 
modern invention from Italy ; and although, in lands of grater inter-* 
course and fastidious civilization, the conventional has ejected 
national, fashion has not shamed or silenced the old-ballad airs of Spein 
— ^those ** bowlings of Tarshish.” Indeed, national tunes, like Ihe sosagH 
of lards, are not taught in orchestras, but by mothers to their infaalbi 
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^]0agieay in the cradling nest. As the Spaniard^ in the mass, is warUke 
:^tnout being military, saltatory without being graceful, so he is musi^l 
lill^out being harmonious ; he continues much the raw man material 
by nature, and treating himself mostly as he does the raw products 
pf his soil, takes things as he finds them, leaving art and final develop- 
jHent to the foreigner. He is better seen in the streets than in the 
Srilloon — in the Serrania and far from cities. The venta after all is the 
ti^e opera-house of Spain : all the rest is London leather or Parisian 
^pruneUa ; y no vale nada. The student may consult Origen. de Teatro 
M. Garcia, Madrid, 1802 ; Tralado del HistrUmismo, Pellicer, 
Madrid, 1801 ; Origines del Teatro Espancl, Moratin, Madrid, 1830 ; 
iihd the excellent work on the Spanish Theatre by the German Schak ; 

also our papers, on the Sjxtnish Stage^ ‘ Quart. Rev.’ No. cxvii. ; 
imd on Spanish Ballads^ * Edin. Rev.’ Ne. cxlvi. 


XXIII. Spanish Cigars. 

But whether at the bull-fight or theatre, lay or clerical, wet or dry, 
the Spaniard during the day, sleeping excei^ted, solaces himself, when he 
can, with a cigar ; this is his nep&nthey his pleasure opiate, his ie vcniente 
die et te decedente, which soothes but not inebriates. 

The manufactory of the cigar is not the least active of all carried on 
in the Peninsula. The buildings are palaces ; witness Seville, Malaga, 
and Valencia. As a cigar is a sine qua non in a Si>aniard’s mouth, it 
must have its page in a Spanish Handbook, Ponz, the first in that 
field, remarks (ix. 201), “ You will think me tiresome with my tobac- 
conistical details, but the vast bulk of my readers will be more pleased 
with it than with an account of all the pictures in the world,” This 
calumet of peace is the x)oor man’s friend, calms the mind, soothes the 
temper, and makes men patient under trouble, and hunger, heat, and 
despotism. " “Quoique puisse dire,” said Molidre, “Aristotc et toute 
Ik philosophie, il n’y a rien d’dgal au tabac.” In larderless Spain it is 
i^eat and^drink both, and the chief smoke connected with caterings 
for ^e mouth issues from labial chimneys. 

; Tobacco, this anodyne for the irritability of human reason, is, like 
spirituous liquors which make it drunk, >a highly- taxed article in civi- 
|med societies. In Spain, the Bourbon dynasty (as elsewhere) is the 
liisreditary tobacconist-general ; the privilege is generally farmed out to 
some contractor : accordingly, a really good home-made cigar is with 
difficulty to be had in the Peninsula for love or money. There seems to 
'Ibe no royal road to the science of cigar-making ; the article is badly 
n^ei^of bad materials, and, to add insult to injury, charged at an 
exorbitant price. In order to benefit the Havana, toba^o is not allowed 

be grown in Spain, which it would do perfectly near Malaga, for 
:%beh the experiment was made, and proved successful, the cul- 
||(yiifion was immediately prohibit^ by the government. The bad- 
and dearness of the royal article favours the well-meaning smuggler ; 
^4 this corrector of blundering chancellors of exchequers provides a 
IlSfiiier and cheapef thing from Gibraltar. No offence is more dreadfully 
Iruhkbed in Spain than that of tobacco-smuggling, which robs the royal 
|ibdcet---all other robbery is as nothing, for me lieges only suffer. 
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The encoTiragement afforded to the manufacture and smuggling of 
cigars at Giloaltar is a never-failing source of ill blood and ill will 
between the Spanish and English governments. This most serioiis evil 
is contrary to treaties, injurious to Spain and England alike, and is 
beneficial only to aliens of the worst character who form the real plague’ 
and sore of the Rock. 

Many tobaccose epicures, who smoke their regular dozen, place the 
supply sufficient for the day, between two fresh lettuce-leaves, which 
improves the narcotic effect. Ferdinand Yll. was not only a great 
manufacturer but consumer of certain Purones, a large thick cigar 
made expressly for his gracious use in the Havana, and of the vuelta 
de dbajoy the very best, for he was too good a judge to smoke his own 
manufacture. The cigar was one of his pledges of love and hatred : 
when meditating a treacherous cowp, he would give graciously a royal 
weed to a minister, and when the happy individual got home to smoke 
it, he was saluted by an alguacil with an order to quit Madrid in twenty- 
four hours. 

The bulk of Spaniards cannot afford either the expense of tobacco, 
which is dear to them, or the loss, of not losing time, which is very 
cheap, by smoking a whole cigar : a single cigar furnishes occupation 
and recreation for half an hour. Though few Spaniards ruin themselves 
in libraries, fewer are without a little blank book of papel de hilo^ a 
particular paper made best at Alcoy, in Valencia. At any pause all say 
at once — pues senores ! echemos un cigaHto — well then, gentlemen, let ' 
us make a little cigar: when forthwith all set seriously to work 
every Spaniard, besides this book, is armed with a small case of flinty ' 
steel, and a combustible tinder, ** ycsca.” To make a paper cigar, like 
X^utting on a cloak, flirting a fan, or clicking castanets, is an ope- 
ration of much more difficulty than, it seems, but Spaniards, who 
have done nothing so much from their childhood upwards, per- 
form both with extreme facility and neatness. This is the mode 
the petacca (Arabic^ Butak), a cigar case worked by a fair hand ip. 
coloured pita (the thread from the aloe), is taken out — a leaf is toi^ 
from the book, which is held between the lips, or downwards from tke^ 
back of the hand, between the fore and middle finger of the left hand— ^ 
A portion of the cigar, about a third, is cut off and rubbed slowly in the 
palms till reduced to a powder — it is then jerked- into the paper-leaf^ 
which is rolled up into a little squib, and the ends doubled down, one ' 
of which is bitten off and the other end is lighted. l?he cigarillo ia- 
amoked slowly, the last whiff being the bonne bouche, the breast^ fe 
pechugcCi The little ends are thrown away (they are indeed little, for a 
‘Spanish fore-finger and thumb is quite fire-browned and fire-firoof). 
Some polished exquisites, polios^ use sUver holders. These remnants are. 
picked up by the beggar-boys, who make up into fresh cigars ike 
leavings of a thousand mouths. On the Prados and Alamedas urdhina 
always are running about with a rope slowly burning for the benefikof 
the public. At many of the sheds where water and lemonade are 
one of these ropes, twirled like a snake round a post, is kept sIwjM 
ignited, as the matdi of a besieged artilleryman. In the houses of m 
•affluent a small silver chafing-dish, prtmae hatiUum^ filled with 
^charcoal, is usually placed on a table. This necessity of a Hght levra aS 
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tanks ; it is allowable to stop any person in tbe streets, for fire, ^^fuegoy* 
f^ccmdela ;** thus a cigar forms the bond of union, an isthmus of coni- 
Ihunication between most heterogeneous ranks and ages. Some of the 
:;Bpanish fair sex are said to indulge in a quiet cigarilla^ una pajita ; but 
It is not thought either a sign of a real lady, or of one of rigid virtue, 
to have recourse to stolen and forbidden pleasures ; for whoever makes, 
one basket will make a hundred — quien Imce un cesto, hara un ciento. 

Nothing exposes a traveller to more difficulty than carrying tobacco 
in his luggage ; whenever he has more than a certain small quantity, 
lot him never conceal it, but declare it at every gate, and be provided 
with a guiay or permit. Yet all will remember never to be without some 
cigars, and the better the better ; for although any cigar is acceptable, 
a real good one is more tempting than the apple was to Eve. 
greater the enjoyment of the smoker, the greater his respect for the 
donor ; a cigar may be given to everybody, whether high or low, and the 
^t{tca may be presented, just as a Frenchman of La vieille cour offered 
nis snuff-box, as a prelude to conversation. It is an act of civility, and 
implies no superiority ; there is no humiliation in the acceptance — it is 
twice blessed — “ it blesseth him that gives and him that takes — it is 
spell wherewith to charm the natives, who are its ready and obedient 
slaves, and a cigar, like a small kind word spoken in time, works miracles^ 
There is no country in the world where the stranger and traveller can 
purchase for half-a-crown, half the love and good-will which its invest- 
ment in tobacco will ensure : a man who grudges or neglects it is neither 
a philanthropist nor a philosopher. 

Offer, therefore, your cigar-case freely and cheerfully, dear traveller, 
when on the road ; but if you value your precious health of mind or 
body, your mens sana in corpore sano, the combined and greatest 
blessings in this life, use this banc of this age but sparingly your- 
(Belf : abuse it not. An early indulgence in this vicious and expen- 
sive habit saps life. The deadening influence of this slow but sure 
.poison tampers with every power conferring secretion of brain and 
body; and although the effects may not be felt at the moment, the 
cigaresque spendthrift is drawing bills on his constitution which in a. 
few years assuredly must fall due, and then, when too late, he will dis- 
cpver w^t far higher pleasures, intellectual and physical, have been 
ijSiu^rificed for the filthy weed. 


XXIV, — Spanish Costume — Cloak and Mantilla. 

The Sp&niards, in spite of the invasions of French milliners and 
jSnglish tailors, have^Tetained much of a national costume, that pic- 
j^msque type, which civilization, with its cheap and common-place 
ji^Uoo, is, alas 1 busily effacing. As progress in Spain is slow, fortunately 
Capa and Mantilla^ nowhere else to be met with in Europe, still 
mmain to gladden the eye of tffe stranger and artist, and however they 
may be going out of fashion at Madrid, are fortunately preserved in the 
j^royiuces. 

Dress, from its paramoimt importance, demands a page. We strongly 
retommend our readers, ladies as well as gentlemen, whose grand object 
isfto pass in the crowd incognito and unnoticed, to re-rig themselves out 
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at the first great town at which they arrive, for unless they are dressed 
like the rest of the world, they will everywhere be stared at, and be 
pestered by beggars, who particularly attack strangers. 

Black from time immemorial has been the favourite, the national 
colour, fX€\aP€ifjLov€s diravres to ttXciov €v aayois (Strabo, iii. 233). This 
male scu/tim is the type of the modern saya or basquina, the outer petti- 
coat, feminine, which is always black, and is put over the indoor dresa 
on going out. The Greeks translated the Tyrian phrase “ Bewitching 
of naughtiness ” by the term ^aarKavia, Black, the colour of etiquette 
and ceremony, is the only one in which women are allowed to enter 
churches. Being that of the learned professions, it makes Spaniards seem 
wiser, according to Charles V., than they really are ; while, from being 
the garb of the bereaved, it disarms the evil eye which dogs prosperity^ 
and inspires, instead of associations of envy, those of pity and respect. 
It gives an air of decorum and modesty, and softens an indifferent skin. 
Every one in England has been struck with the air of respectability 
which mourning confers, even on ladies’ maids. The prevalence of 
black veils and dark cloaks on the Alameda and in the church, conveys 
to the stranger newly arrived in Spain the idea of a population of nuns 
and clergymen. As far as woman is concerned, the dress is so becoming, 
that the difficulty is to look ugly in it ; hence, in spite of the monotony, 
we are pleased with a uniformity which becomes all alike ; those who 
cannot see its merits should lose no time in consulting their oculist. 

The beauty of the Spanish women is much exaggerated, and more 
loveliness is to be seen in one fine day in Regent-street than in a year 
in Spain. Their charm consists in symmetry of form, grace of manner 
and expression, and still more, as in the case of a carpor au heurre 
noir^ in the dressing ; yet, such is the tyranny of fashion, that many of 
its votaries are willing to risk the substance for the shadow, and to strive^ 
instead of remaining inimitable originals, to become second-rate copies. 
Faithless to true Espanolismo, they sacrifice on the altar of La mode de 
Paris even attraction itself. The Cocos, or cottons of Manchester, are 
superseding the Alepines, or bombazeens of Valencia, as the blinkers and 
bonnets of the Boulevards are eclipsing the Mantillas, 

The Mantilla is the aboriginal female head-gear. Iberia, in the early 
coins, those picture-books of antiquity, is represented as a veiled woman ; 
the KdK\mrpa fieXaimj was supported by a sort of cock’s-comb, Kopa^, and 
the jjartial concealment of the features was thought evem in those daya 
to be an ornament (Strabo, iii. 164). Thus Poppsea; according ta 
Tacitus, managed her veil quia sic decebat. The cara tupida or taptsda^ 
or face so enveloped, was always respected in Spain, and even Messalina 
shrouded under the mantle* of modesty her imperial adulteries. The* 
Gothic mantum so called, says S". Isidore (Or. xix. 24), quia memuf 
tegat tantum^ was made of a*thickish cloth, as it was among the Oartha* 
ginians (see the Mantilia of Dido, iv. 705), whence the Moorish, 
name Mantil, The Mantilla, an elegant diminutive of the Manto, is* 
now made of silk or lace ; formerly it was substituted by the coarse 
petticoat among the lower classes, who, like Sancho Penza’s wife, turned 
them over their heads from pure motives of economy. In fact, as in JJie* 
East, the head and face of the female were seats of honour, and never to 
be exposed ; accordingly, by a decree of Philip IV., a woman’s mantiUci^ 
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could not be seized for debt, not even in case of the crown. From being 
the essential article of female gear, the vnanto has become a generic 
' term, and has given its name to our milliners, who are called mantua- 
makers. 

There are three kinds of mantUlas^ and no lady can properly do without 
a complete set: first the white, used on grand occasions, birth-days, 
/ bull-fights, and Easter Mondays, and is composed of fine blonde or lace 
embroidery ; yet it is not becoming to Spanish women, whose sallow olive 
complexion cannot stand the contrast, so that Adrian compared one thus 
dressed to a sausage wTapt up in white paper. The second is black, 
^made of raso or alepin, satin or bombazeen, often edged with velvet, and 
finislied off with deep lace fringe. The third, used on ordinary occa- 
sions, and by the Fancy, and called Mantilla de tlra, has no lace, but 

m^e of black silk with a broad band of velvet. This, the veil of the 
Maja, the Oitana, peculiarly becomes their eye of diamond and their 
locfes of jet. The Mantilla used to be suspended on a high comb, 
peineta, and then crossed over the bosom, which is, moreover, concealed 
ly a panfxdo, or handkerchief. These are the “ hoods and ushers ” of 
Hudibras, and without them, unless the house was on fire, no woman 
formerly would go out into the streets, and indeed wlien thus enveloped 
nothing can be more decent tjian the whole upper woman ; niatronos 
preeter faciem nil cemere posses. The smallest display of the neck, &c,, 
Of patriot ismo, is thought over- liberal and improper, and one of the great 
secrets of a Spanish woman’s attraction is, that most of her charms arc 
hidden. 

The MantiUa is kept in its ]iroper place by the fan, ahanico, which is 
part and parcel of every Spanish woman, whose nice conduct of it leaves 
nothing to be desired. No one understands the art and exercise of it, the 
man^o, like ^er : it is the index of her soul, the telegraph of her charne- 
lion flings, her signal to the initiated, which they understand for good 
;^/^eyil as the wagging of a dog’s tail. She can express with her dumb 
"fam more than Paganini could with his fiddlestick. A handbook might 

written to explain the code of signals. Kemember not to jiurchase 
^y of the old Rococo fans which will be offered for sale at Cadiz and 
Seville as^panish, being however all made in France ; the prices asked 
Aiu exorbitant, for which foolish English collectors may thank them- 
Belves. There are more and Ijetter of these fans to be had in Wardour- 
f treet than in all Andalucia, and for a quarter of the money. 

The MantiUa, properly speaking, ought not to lie worn with curls, 
rissoa, recently introduced by some French perruquiers; these are 
Utterly unsuited to the melancholy pensive character of the Spanish 
female face when in repose, and particularly to her Moorish eyes, which 
lieyer passed the Pyrenees ; indeed, first-rate amateurs pronounce the 
jlreal ojos ardbes, like the palm-tree, to be confined to certain localities. 

finest are “ rai^d ” in Andalucia ; they are very full, and repose 
^^ll'ilqiiid somewhat yellow bed, of an almond shape. 

S^;^^e Spanish hair is the glory of the sex ; herein, like Samson’s, is 
li^llisicret of her strength, for, if Pope be infallible, ** Her beauty draws 
a single hair ” — Sancho Panza says more than a hundred oxen, 
'tt III very black, thick, and often coarser than a courser’s tail, esmcially 
adp the lower classes ; nourished by copious larding^ and undwarfed 
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by caps, it grows like the bush,” and occasionally becomes the well- 
stocked preserve of caga menoTy which afford constant sport and occupa- 
tion to most picturesque gi^ips h la Murillo. 

The hair of the better classes is attended to with the greatest care, 
and is simply braided d la Madonna over a high forehead. The Iberian 
ladies, reports Strabo (iii. 248), were very proud of the size of this 
palace of thought, and carefully picked out the TrpoKOfjLia, the superfluous 
items, to increase its dimensions. The Andaluza places a real flower, 
generally a rose or a red pink, among her raven locks ; the children 
continue to let long Carthaginian plaited Trensa hang down their backs. 
There are two particular curls which deserve serious attention : they are 
circular and flat, and are fastened with white of egg to the side of each 
cheek : they are called Patillas or Picardias, Rogueries — Caracoles de 
Amor — the French accroches coeur, “ springes to catch woodcocks.” 
These are Oriental. Some female mummies have been discovered with 
their patillas perfectly preserved and gummed on after 3000 years : the 
riding passion strong in death (Wilk. ii. 370). The Sx)anish she-Goths 
were equally particular. S". Isidore (Or. xix. 31) describes -some curls, 
ancice, with a tact which becomes rather the Barhiere de Sevilla than 
its archbisho}). When an Andaluca turns out with lier hair 'dressed in 
its best, she is capable, Hlb Roxalana, of upsetting empires, trastomar 
el mundo. 

Thus much for our fair readers ; one word now on the chief item of 
male costume in Spain. 'J'he cloak, capa, is to man what the saya and 
mantilla are to woman. The Spaniards rei^resent the gens togata of 
antiquity, and their capa is the unchanged I’fenula, Tefitwa. This 
emblem of civilization and symbol of Roman influence was introduced 
into Spain by Sertorius, who, by persuading the natives to adopt the 
dress, soon led them to. become the admirers, then subjects, of Rome — 
Cedent arma togee. The Andalucians (Strabo, iii. 254) were anmng the 
first to follow this foreign fashion. They gloried in their finery like the 
Germans, not seeing in this liveryy as Tacitus did, a real badge of the 
loss of national independence — “ Inde habitus nostri honor, et frequens 
toga, idque ajnid imperitos, humanitas vocabatur, cum pars cervitutis 
esset.” Much the same case is now going on with French bonnets and 
English coats ; the masses of Spaniards have never left ofl* their cloaks 
and jackets. This jacket, the ancient tunica, synthesis, was 

worn by the . Carthaginians (Plant. Pan, v. 2), just as it is now by the 
Moors. The Spaniards live in jackets, they are the “ tmvicatus pro^ 
pellus ” of Europe. Augustus Cajsar, who, according to Suetonius, was 
chilly, wore as many as Hamlet’s gravedigger does waistcoats. Fer- 
dinand V II., the week before his death, who gave a farewell audience tdi 
a foreign minister in a jacket, died in harness : like him and Caesari 
Spaniards, when in the bosoni of their families, seldpm wear any other 
dress. O tunicata quies ! exclaims Martial (x. 51) ; nor can anything 
ever exceed the comfort of a well-made Zamarra, a word derived front 
Simiir — mustela Scythica, The merit and obvious origin of this sheep- 
skin costume account for its antiquity and unchanged usage. S*. 
Isidore ( Or, xix. 24) calls it paUiumy a peUe, 

The capa is cut in a peculiar manner and rounded at the bottom ; the 
circumference of the real and correct thing is seven yards all but thr^ 
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ihches and a half : his ter ulimrum toga. As cloaks, like coats, are 
cut according to a man’s cloth, a scanty capa^ like the ‘‘ toga arcta ” of 
Horace, does not indicate affluence or even%espectability. S“. Isidore 
did well to teach his Goths that their toga was a tegendo^ because it 
concealed the whole man, as It does now, and well, provided it bo a 
good one ; una huena capa^ todo tapa. It covers a multitude of sins, 
and especially pride and poverty — the twin sisters of Iberia. The 
ample folds and graceful drapery give breadth and throw an air of 
stately decency — nay, dignity-over the wearer ; it not only conceals 
tatters and nakedness, but appears to us to invest the pauper with the 
abstract classicality of an ancient peripatetic philosopher, since we never 
see this costume of Solons and Cassars except in the British Museum. 
A. genuine Spaniard would sooner part with his skin than his capa ; 
t^us when Charles III. wanted to prohibit their use, the people rose in 
arms, and the Squillacci, or anti-cloak ministry, was turned out. The 
'isapa fits a Spaniard admirably ; it favours habits of inactivity, prevents 
the over-zealous arms or elbows from doing anything, conceals a knife 
and rags, and, when muffled around, offers a disguise for intrigues and 
robbery ; capa y espada accordingly became the generic teim for the 
profligate comedy which portrayed the age of Philip IV. 

The Spanish clergy never appear in pubUb without this capa^ and 
the readers of the Odj^ssey need not be reminded of the shifts to which 
Ulysses was put \yhen “ he left his cloak behind.” St. Paul was 
equally anxious alx>ut his, when he wrote his Second IDpistle to 
Timothy ; and Raphael has justly painted him in the cartoon, Vhen 
preaching at Athens, wearing his cloak exactly as the Spanish people 
do at this moment. Nothing can appear more ludicrous to a Spanish 
eye than the scanty, narrow, capeless, scapegrace cloaks of English cut : 
tne wearer of one will often see the lower classes grinning, without 
knowing why. They are staring at his cloak, its shape, and way of 
putting it on. When a stranger thinks that he is perfectly incognito, 
"lie is pointed out to the very children, and is the observed of all 
observers. All this is easily prevented by attention to a few simple 
rules. No one can conceive the fret and petty continual worry to 
Irhich a stranger is exjxjsed both from beggars and the impertinente 
turioso tribe by l^eing always found out ; it embitters every step he 
takes, mars all privacy, and keeps up a continual petty fever and ill- 
humour. 

A wise man will therefore get his cloak made in Spain, and by a 
Spanish tailor, and the more like that most generally worn the better. 
He may choose it of blue colour, and lot the broad hem or stripe be 
Jined with black velvet ; red or fancy colours and silks are miiy cJuirrOy 
j^udy and in bad taste : he mmt never omit a cape — dengue esdavina^ 
whence our old term sclaveyn. A capa without a cape is like a cat 
A^thout a tail. As the clerical capa is always black, and distinguished 
the lay one by its not having a cape. Whenever an Englishman 
^iibiilies out with a blue cloak and no cape, it appears quite as ludicrous 
to Spanish eyes as to see a gentleman in a sack or in a red cassock. It 
^ appl3'ing a form of cut peculiar only to clergymen to colours which 
ire only worn by laymen. Having got a correct capa, the next and 
hot less important step is to know how to wear it ; the antique is the 
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true model ; either the capa is allowed to hang simply down from the 
shoulders, or it is folded in the emhozo^ or a lo majo : the emhozar con* 
sists in taking up the right front fold and throwing it over the left 
shoulder, thus mufiling up the mouth, while the end of the fold hangs- 
half way down the back behind : it is difficult to do this neatly^ 
although all Spaniards can ; for they have been i)ractising nothing else 
from the age of breeches, as they assume the toga almost when they 
leave off petticoats. No force is required; it is done by a knack, a 
sleight of hand : the cloak is jerked over the shoulder, which is gently 
raised to meet and catch it ; this is the i^recise forfn of the ancients, 
the avafiaLK\€<rBcu of Atheiiieus (i. 18). The Goths wore it in the same 
manner (S“* Isidore, Or, xix. 24). When the enibozo is arranged, two* 
fingers of the right hand are sometimes brought up to the mouth and 
protrude beyond the fold : they serve either to hold a cigar or to tele* 
graph a passing friend. It must be remembered by foreigners that, aB< 
among the ancient Romans (Suet, in Clatidy vi.), it is not considered 
respectful to remain emhozado on ceremonious occasions. Uncloaking ia 
equivalent to taking off the hat ; Spaniards always uncloak when Su 
Majestady the host or the king, passes by, the lower orders uncloak 
when speaking to a superior : whenever the traveller sees one not do that 
with hiniy let him he on his guard, Spaniards, when attending a funeral 
service in a church, do not rend, but leave their cloaks at home behind 
them ; the etiquette of mourning is to go ’without their capa. As thia 
renders them more miserable than fish out of water, the manes of the 
deceased must necessarily be gratified by the sincerity of the sorrow of 
his surviving and shivering friend. 

The mnjo fashion of the wearing the cloak, is that which is adbpted 
by the cimlos wlien they walk in procession around the arena, before 
the bull- fight commences. It is managed thus : take the right front 
fold, and whip it rapidly under the left elbow, pressing down at the 
same time the left elbow to catch it ; a sort of deep bosom, the ancient 
umbo, sinus f is thus formed, and the arms are left at liberty. The 
celebrated Aristides at Naples is cloaked some’what in this fashion. We 
strongly advise the newly arrived traveller to get his tailor or some 
Spaniard just to give him a few lessons how to perform these various 
evolutions ; without this he will never pass in a cro'wd. If he puts- 
his cloak on awkwardly he will be thought a quiz, which is no element 
of success in society. Everybody knows that Cicero adopted the cause* 
of Pompey in preference to that of Cajsar — because he concluded, from 
the unintellectual manner in which the future dictator ’wore his cloak,’ 
that he never could turn out to be a great man. Csesar improved ias^ 
he grew older, when nothing fidgeted him more than any person’s dis- 
turbing the peace of his sinus (Suet. 82, and see the note of Pitiscus)V 
and, like the Egyptian ladies’ curls, the ruling passion was strong in^^ 
bis death, for hie arranged his cloak as his last will and deed. Cato* 
md Virgil were laughed at for their awkward togas ; no Englishman 
3an pass for a great man in Spain, imless his Spanish valet thinks s^ ; 
when he is cloaked. 

The better classes of Spaniards wear the better classes of cloth. Tho 
lower continue to cover their aboriginal sheepskin with the aboriginiil: 
cloth. The fine wools of Spain — an ancient Merino sold in Strabo^ f 
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time for a talent (iii. 213) — ^produced a corresponding article, insomuch 
^at fftspancB coccmce were the presents which the extravagant 

Cbloe gave her lover (Mart. iv. 27). The poor were contented then, 
as now, with a thick double cloth, the “ duplex pamius ” of poverty 
and patience (Hor. 1 Ep, xvii. 25), and it was always made from the 
brown imdyed wool ; and there are always several black sheep in every 
Spanish flock, as in all their cortes and juntas. Their undyed wools 
formed the exact Ijocernoe Bieticce (Martial, xiv. 133), and the best are 
still made at Grazalema. The cloth, from the brown colour, is called 
pano pardoJ** This is the mixed red i*usty tint for which Spain w’as 
renowned — ^^ferfugine clarus Iberd;^' among the Goths the colour was 
simply called “ Spanish,” just as our word drab, incorrectly used as a 
colour, was originally taken from the French drap, cloth, which hap- 
p^ed Jo be undyed. Drab is not more the livery of our footmen and 
Quakers, than “ brown ” is of Spain, whether man or mountain — gente 
or Sierra Morena, The Manchegans especially wear nothing but 
jackets and breeches of this stufl* and colour, and well may their king 
call his royal seat “ el pardo^ Their metaphors are tinctured with it. 
They call themselves the “ browns,” just as we call the Africans the 
blacks, or modern Minervas the blues : thus they will say of a shrewd 
peasant — Yorkshire — “ Mas sabe con su grammatica parda que no el 
escribano he knows more with liis brown grammar than tlie attorney. 
The pano pardo is very thick, not only to last longer, but because the 
cloak is the -shield and buckler of quarrelsome people, Avho wrap it 
round the left arm. The assassins of Caesar did the same, when they 
rushed with their bloody daggers through frightened Home (App. B, (J, 
ii. 503). Cafsar himself, when in danger at the battle of Lerida, did 
Ahe same thing (^Bell, Civ. i. 67). The Spaniards in the streets, the 
moment the sharp click of the opened knife is heard, or their adversary 
ftoops to pick up a stone, whisk their cloaks round their left arms with 
marvellous and most classical rapidity. Petronins Arbiter (c. 30) de- 
!06ribes them to the life — “ Intorto circum brachium pallio composui ad 
prseliandum gradum.^’ There is no end to Spanish proverbs on the 
^oak. They wear it in summer because it keeps out heat ; in winter 
because it keeps out cold. Por sol que Imgay ne dejes tu capa en casa— 
the common trick upon a traveller is to steal his cloak. Del Andaluz 
guarda tu, capuz. A cloak is equivalent to independence, dehajo mi 
mantOy veo y canto, I laugh in my sleeve ; and, even if torn and tat- 
tered, it preserves its virtue like that of San Martin ; dehajo de unu capa 
rota, hay huen hehidor — there is many a good drinker under a bundle 
of rags. 

The Spaniards as a people are remarkably well dressed ; the lower 
^rders retain their peculiar and picturesque costume ; the better classes 
imitate the dress of an English gentleman^ and come nearer to our ideas 
of that charact^ than do most other foreigners. Their sedate lofty port 
gives that repose and quiet which is wanting to our mercurial neigh- 
Sour^ The Spaniard is proud of himself, not vain of his coat ; he is 
4^iAniy in his person and consistent in his apparel ; there is less of the 
diamond pins in dirty shirts,” as Walter Scott said of some conti- 
nental exquisites. Not that the genus dandy, the Polloy does not exist 
in Spain, but he is an exotic when clad in a coat. The real dandy is 
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the ** majoy^ in his half-Moorish jacket. The elegant, ih a long«tailed 
^^fraje^^ is a bad copy of a bad imitation — a London coc^ey^ filtered 
through a Boulevard badaud. These harmless animals, these exquisite 
vegetables, are called lechvginos, which signifies both a sucking j)ig and 
a small lettuce. I'he Andalucian dandies were in the war called 
paquetes^ because they used to import the last and correct thing from 
England by the packet-boat. Such are the changes, the ups and 
downs, of coats and countries. Now the Spaniards look to us for 
models, while our ancestors thought nothing came up 

** To the refined traveller from Spain. 

A man in all the world’s new fashions planted ! ” 

The variety of costumes which appear on the Spanish publid ala- 
medaa renders the scene far gayer than that of our dull uniform walks 
the loss of the parti-coloured monks will be long felt to the *lartist. 
The gentlemen in their capas mingle with the ladies in their mantillas. 
The white-kilted Valencian contrasts with the velveteen glittering An- 
dalucian ; the sable-clad priest with the soldier ; the xjcasaiit with the 
muleteer : all meet on perfect equality, as in church, and all conduct 
themselves with equal decorum, good breeding, and propriety. Few 
Spaniards ever walk arm-in-arm, and still less do a Spanish iady and 
gentleman — scarcely even those whom the holy church has made one. 
There is no denial to which all classes and sexes of Spaniards will not 
cheerfully submit in order to preserve a respectable external appear- 
ance. This formed one of the most marked characteristics of the Ibe- 
rians, who, in order to display magnificence on their backs, pinched 
their bellies. The ancient Dcipnosophists (Athen. ii. 6 ; Strabo, iii. 
232), who preferred lining their ribs with good capons, rather than^. 
their cloaks with ermine, wondered at the shifts and starvation endured 
by poor gentlemen in order to strut about in rich clothes, and forms one 
of the leading subjects of wit in all their picaresque novels : ‘‘ silks 
and satins put out the kitchen fire,” says poor Eichard. Spaniards, . 
even the wealthy, only really dress when they go ont, and when they 
come home return to a dishabille which amounts to dowdiness. Those 
who are less affluent carefully put by their out-of-door costume, whioh 
consequently, as in the East, lasts for many years, and forms one 
reason, among many others, why mere fashions change so little : an- 
other reason why all Spaniards in public are so well dressed is, that, 
unless they can appear as they think they ought, they do not go o\it at 
all. In the far-spread poverty many families remain at home during 
the whole day, thus retiring and presenting the smallest mark for evil 
fortune to peck at. They scarcely stir out for weeks and months ; 
adversity produces a keener impatience of dishonour than was felt in ^ 
better days, a more morbid ' susceptibility, an increased anxiety ta* 
withdraw from those places and that society where a former equality* 
can no longer be maintained. The recluses steal out at early dawn to 
the missa de madrugada^ the daybreak mass, which is expressly cele- , 
brated for the consolation t)f all who must labour for their brea'd, all 
who get up early and lie down late, and that palest and leanest form of 
poverty, which is ready to work but fihdeth none to employ. When 
the sad congregation have offered up their petition for relief, they 
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iretum to cheerless homes, to brood in concealment over their fallen 
ibrtnnes. At dusky nightfall they again creep, bat4ike, out to breathe 
the air of heaven, and meditate on new schemes for hiding the morrow’s 
•distress. 

; XXV. — Hints on Conduct — ^Dbess — Cbebd — ^Visitino — Modes op 

Addbess, &c. 

In conclusion and recaj)itulation, a few hints may be useful to the 
stranger in Spain as to conduct. The observance of a few rules in a 
•country where “ manners maketh man ” will render the traveller’s 
mth ,one of peace and pleasantness. First and foremost, never forget 
that««the Spaniard is of a very high caste, and a gentleman by innate 
aiistocracy ; proud as Lucifer and combustible as his matches, he is 
punctilious and touchy on the point of honour ; make therefore the 
first advances, or at least meet him a little more than half way ; treat 
him, be his class what it may, as a CaballerOj a gentleman, and an old 
and well-born Christian one, CrisHaho viejo y rancio, and therefore as 
your equal. When his self-esteem and personal sensitiveness are thus 
once conciliated, he is quick to return the compliment, and to pay 
every deference to the judicious stranger by whom he is put in his 
proper place ; all attempt to bully and browbeat is loss of time, as this 
stiff-necked, obstinate f>eople may be turned by the straw of courtesy, 
but are not to be driven by a rod of iron, still less if wielded by a 
foreigner, to despise whom is the essense of nationality or Espanolismo, 
It need scarcely be said, in a land so imbued with Orientalisms, that 
the greatest respect is to be paid to the fair sex for its own sake, what- 
ever be woman’s age, condition, or appearance — ^nor will love's labour bo 
lost. On landing at Calais, the sooner Mayfair is wiped out of the tablets 
cf memory the better, nor can any one, once in Spain, too constantly 
lemember to forget England. How few there, or indeed any where on 
the Continent, sympathise with our wants and habits, or understand our 
love of truth and cold water ; our simple manly tastes ; our contemi)t 
for outward show compared to real comfort ; our love of exercise, 
adventure, and alternate quiet, and of all that can only be learnt at our 
public schools. Your foreigner has no Winchester or Eton. 

Civil words and keeping out of mischiePs way are everywhere the 
best defence. Never grudge wearing out a hat or two by touching it or 
taking it off ; this is hoisting the signal of truce, peace, and good will ; 
the sensitive Spaniard stiffens when hats are not off, and bristles up like 
a porcupine against the suspicion of a demire. Bo especially polite to 
officials, from the odious custom-house upwards ; it is no use kicking 
Ei^inst the powers that be ; if you ruffle them they can worry you, 
by a relentless doing their- duty : thesot nuisances are better palliated 
fcy honey than vinegar ; and many of the detentions and difficulties of 
our unwise travellers are p^rovoked by uncourteous demeanor, and 
l^wlings in a tongue as unknown to the natives as the Englishman 
was to Portia — He understands not me, nor I him.” Dismiss the 
iumsense of robbers from your head, avoiding, however, all indiscreet 
^hibition of tempting baits, or chattering about your plans and 
lUovements. By common preparation mere footpads are baffled : to 
attempt resistance against an organised band is sheer folly : do not 
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mix yourself with Spanish politics or civil wars — leave them to 
exterminate each other to their liking, like Kilkenny cats. Avoid 
logomachies, or trying to convince the natives against their will ; it is 
arguing against a north-east wind, and a sheer loss of time, too ; for, 
in a fine, indolent climate, where there is little to do — no liberty of 
press or circulating libraries — the otiose twaddlers spin Castilian non- 
sense by the yard. Mind your own business, and avoid things that do 
not concern you, taking especial care not to intermeddle. 

In the large towns the costume of an English gentleman is the best ; 
avoid all semi-bandit, fancy-ball extravagances in dress ; hoist, indeed, 
British colours there as everywhere. Thin cashmere or cuhica is far 
preferable to cloth, which is intolerable in the hot weather. Pay daily 
visits to Figaro, and carefully eschew the Brutus beards, and generally^ 
everything which might lead the bulk of Spaniards to do you the 
grievous injury of mistaking your native country. A capa or cloak 
used to be absolutely essential, and is so out of Madrid, paletots not- 
withstanding : and how much in appearance and in health have those 
Spaniards lost, who, like the Turks, ape the externals of foreign 
civilization ; how skimpy and pigmy and common-place they look 
stripped of their ample folds : let your cloak be of plain blue colour, 
faced with black velvet, llemember to get it made in Spain, or it will 
not be cut full enough to be able to be worn as the natives do i take 
particular care that it has a cape, dengue^ esclavina, rmless you wish to 
be an object of universal attention and ridicule ; ^and mind to let your 
tailor give you a few lessons how to put it on like a Spaniard, and to 
show you the different modes of muffling up the face, a precaution 
necessary in the Castiles, where the cold airs, if inhaled, bring on 
sudden and dangerous pidmonia. This artificial respirator keeps out 
both the assassin breath of cold, and the salitrose dust. No English- 
made capa can be properly emhozadaj that is, have its right fold thrown 
over the mouth and left shoulder, descending neatly half-way down 
the back. Our cloaks arc much too scanty, no tienen heustante vudo. 
In the conduct of cloaks, remember, when you meet any one, being 
yourself emhozado or muffled up, to remove the folds before you address 
him, as not to do so is a great incivility : again, when strangers con- 
tinue to speak to you thus cloaked, and as it were disguised, be on your 
guard. 

Take great care, when actually travelling, to get the passport 
refrendado y corriente in time, and to secure long beforehand places in 
the public conveyance. Carry the least possible luggage you can, 
never forgetting that none is so heavy and useless in Spain as precon- 
ceived prejudices and conventional foregone conclusions, although of 
genuine London or Paris manufacture. When you arrive at the place 
of your destination, if you wish to do or see anything out of the 
common way, call on i^ejefe politico^ or comandante de armory or chief 
authority, to state frankly your object, and request his permission. 
For travelling, especially on riding tours and in all out-of-the-way 
districts, adopt the national costume of the road ; to wit, the peaked 
hat. Sombrero gachoy calaneSy the jacket of fur, the Zamarray or the 
one of cloth, the MarselUs ; the grand object is to pass incog, in the 
crowd, or if noticed, to be taken for a native. You will thus avoid 
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being the observed of all observers, and a thousand other petty annov- 
)mces which destroy privacy and ruffle temper. You may possibly 
thus escape the beggars^ which are the plague of Spain, and have a 
knack of finding out a stranger, and of worrying and bleeding him 
as effectually as the mosquitos. The regular form of uncharitable 
rejection is as follows : — Perdone V, ( listed') por Dios, Hermano f — 
My brother, will you excuse me, for God’s sake ? If this request be 
gravely said, the mendicant gives up hope of coppers. Any other 
answer except this specific one, only encourages importunity, as the 
beggars either do not believe in the reality of the refusal, or see at 
once that you are not a Spaniard, and therefore never leave off, until in 
despair you give them hush-money to silence their whine, thus bribing 
them to relieve you from the. pleasure of their company. 

Ladies will do well to adopt the national and most becoming 7nan- 
tUla, although in large towns the hideous lx>nnet is creeping in. They 
must also remember that females are not admitted into churches except 
in veils ; black also used to be the correct colour for dress. Spanish 
women generally seat themselves on the pavement when at prayers ; 
it is against all ecclesiastical propriety for a lady and gentleman, even 
imn and wife, to ’ivalk about arm in arm in a church. Spaniards, on 
passing the high altar, always bow ; beware of talking during mass, 
when the ringing of a little bell indicates the elevation of the Host, and 
the actual presence of the incarnate Deity. It is usual to take off hats 
and kneel when the consecrated wafer is carried by in the streets ; and 
those Protestants who object, should get out of the way, and not offend the 
wedker brethren by a rude contempt of their most imi)res8ive ceremonial. 

Protestants should observe some reserve in questions of creed, 
and never play tricks with the faith or the eye ; con el ojo y la fe, 
nunca me hurlare. There is no sort of religious toleration in Spain, 
where their belief is called la Fe, and is thought to be the faith, and 
the only true one. You may smile, as Spaniards do, at a corpulent 
canon, and criticise what he practises, but take care to respect what he 
“ preaches. You will often be asked if you are a Christian, meaning a 
^man Catholic ; the best answer is, Oristiano, si, JRomano Catolico, 
no. Distributors of Protestant tracts will labour in vain, and find that 
to try to convert a Spaniard is but waste of time. The influence of 
the Voltaire schopl with the propagandism of revolution and atheism, 
has sapped much, both of the loyalty and religion, of the old 
Castilian ; but however the cause of the Vatican may be injured, that 
of Protestantism is little advanced : for there is no via media, no Bible 
in Spain ; Deism and infidelity are the only alternatives, and they are 
On the increase. The English are thought to have no faith at all,— tq 
believe neither in the Pope or Mahomet, but in gold and cotton alone ; 
nor is this to be wondered at in Spain, where they have no ostensible 
religion; no churches or churchyards ; no Sundays or service, except 

S I a rare chance at a seaport in some consul’s parlour. Being rich, 
owever, and strong, they escape the contumely poured out in Spain on 
pooirand weak heretics, and their cash is respected as eminently catholic. 

: Conform, as nearly as you can, to the hours and habits of the natives, 
l^t np early, which is usual throughout Spain ; dine or rest in the middle 
oLthe day, for when everybody is either at table or the siesta^ it is no use 
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to be running about sight-seeing when you are the only person awake. 
On dll occasions pa/y with both hands ; most locks in Spain are to be 
picked with a silver key, and almost every difficulty is smoothed by a 
properly administered bribe, and how small an additional per centage on 
the general expenditure of a tour through Spain is, added by such trifling 
outlays ! Never therefore, cross the Pyrenees to wage a guerrilla warfare 
about shillings and half-crowns. N.B. Have always plenty of small sil- 
ver coins, for which great is the amount Of peace, good will, and having 
your own way, to be purchased in Spain, where backshish, as in the East,'is 
the universal infallible “ open sesamS** and most unanswerable argument. 
A Spanish proverb judiciously introduced always gives pleasure, hpr 
need you ever fear offering your cigar case, petaca^ to any Spaniard, 
still less if your tobacco be of the legitimate Havana ; for next to 
pesetdLS, rank cigars, as popular instruments of waxing in the favour of 
Iberian man, and making him your obedient servant. 

When on a riding journey, attend to the provend ; take a mosquitero 
or musquito net, and some solution of ammonia, the best antidote to 
their stings ; avoid all resistance to robbers w’hen overmatched ; keep 
your plans and movements secret ; never rub your eyes except with 
your elbows, los ojos con los codos, but use hot water to them frequently, 
or a lotion of calomel and rose-water ; never exercise them in prying 
about barracks, arsenals, and citadels, and still less in sketching any- 
thing connected with military and national defences, which are after all 
generally but beggarly shows of empty boxes. 

Letters of Introduction are desirable. In cities, where a lengthened., 
stay is contemplated, their utility is obvious. They may be procur^ 
and taken on tours and excursions, but need not always be presented., . 
Of service in cases of difficulties, they involve otherwise much loss of 
precious time in visits and in formal intercourse with strangers, whom 
one never saw before and may never meet again ; and for your life avoid 
being carried off from the posada to a hospitable native’s house, if 
freedom and taking “ease in mine own inn ” have any charms. 

In choice of lodgings, especially in winter, secure upper floors which 
have a southern aspect. The sun is the fire-place of Spain, and where 
his vivifying rays enter, the doctor goes out ; and, dear reader, if you 
value your life, avoid the sangrados of Spain, who wield the shears of 
the fatal sisters. Fly also from the brasero, the pan of heated cliarcoal, 
the parent of headache and asphixia ; trust rather to additional clothing 
than to charcoal, especially to flannel ; keep your feet warm and the head 
cool, by avoiding exposure to midday sun and midnight bottle ; above all 
things, carry not the gastronomies of the cold north into the hot south. 
Live as the natives do, consuming little meat and less wine ; sleep the 
jnidday siesta as they do, and avoid rash exposure to the delicious co<d 
night breezes. Sleep high, avoiding the ground floor, as the poisonous 
Malarias of fine climates creep on earth, and more so by night when they • 
are condensed, than by day ; throw physio to the dogs, avoiding con- 
stipation and trusting to diet and quiet ; a blue or a rhubarb dinner pill 
generally will suffice. Cod liver oil- may as well be taken out by 
consumptive travellers, as it is dear, indifferent, and rare in Spainr 

Next to- the Spanish bandit and doctors, with whom your purse or 
life are in danger, avoid investments in Spanish insecurities. Nothing 

Spain.— 1. 
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a ** shop-keeper nation ” justly dislikes more than a fraudulent bank- 
rupt or a stock exchange repudiator : it is safer to buy our Three per 
Cent Reduced at 100, than Spanish Five per Cents, at 36. 

When you have letters of introduction to any Spaniards, both ladies 
and gentlemen slioukj he very particular in being well dressed on the 
first visit of etiquette : black is the correct colour of ceremony. Call 
yourself With your credentials. Ladles should come in a carriage, as 
venido en coche is a mark of respect. If the parties called upon be out, 
Idkve your credentials and card, writing on the comer of the latter E. P., 
which means en persona. When you ring at the door, probably an 
unseen person will exclaim, “ Quien esV* “Who’s there?” The 
correct countersign is, “ Gente de paz,^' “ Persons of peace.” As the 
first visit is alwaj’s formal, observe how you are treated, and practise 
^ the same behaviour exactly when the call is returned. You will be 
conducted to the best room, the sala de estrado^ and then led up to the 
sofa, and placed on the right hand. Very great care will be paid, or in 
our time used to be paid, to your hat — type of grandeeship — which a 
well-bred Spaniard seizes and seats on a chair as if it were a person : bo 
careful to pay tliis compliment always to your visiting friend’s beaver. 
When you get up to take leave, if of a lady, you should say, los pies 

de V, (listed), Senoirt,** “My lady, I place myself at your feet;” to 
which she will reply, “ Beso d V, la mano, Caballero,'*^ “ I kiss your 
hand. Sir Knight “ Vaya V, con Dios, que V. lo pose bien,*' “ May 
you depart with God, and continue well to which you must reply, 
“ Quede V. con Dios y la Viryen^^ “ May you remain \\ath God and the 
Virgin.” Ladies seldom rise in Spain to receive male visitors ; they 
welcome female ones with kisses both at coming and going. A gentleman 
must beware how he offers to shake a Spanish lady’s hand, as it is never 
done, except when the hand is offered for better or worse ; it disarranges 
her mantilla ; nor should he give her his arm when out walking. On 
leaving a Spaniard’s house, observe if he thus addresses you, “ Esta casa 
estd muy d la disposicion de V, cuando guste favor ecerla^"* “ This house is 
entirely at your disposal, whenever you please to favour it.” Once thus 
invited, you become a friend of the family, uno de nosotros, de la familia. 
If the compliment be omitted, it is clear that the owner never wishes to 
see you again, and is equivalent to an affront. When a lady makes a 
visit, a well-bred host hands her down stairs to the door of her carriage, 
taking her by the hand ; but properly no pressure is admissible, although 
such things have occurred. Remember always to jiay a visit of cere- 
mony to your male and female friends on their birthdays, or el dm de 
8u santo, and to attend to your costume and put on your l^st black : on 
New Year’s day bring some small gift with you, as an estrena. If, 
when you call, are admitted, and a Sj>anish lady happens to be alone, 
you should not shut the door;* as according to the laws of all social pro- 
priety it must be left open, or at least ajar. In walking with a Spaniard, 
if you wish to show him respect, take care to let him be inside of the 
two, tu comes exterior : the same nicety of relative position should be 
observed in seating him on a sofa or in a carriage. A well-bred man 
always when he meets a lady makes way for her, passing outside; 
although the strict rule in street-walking, which, from their narrowness 
and the nice point of honour of touchy passengei^ has been well defined. 
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is that whoever has the wall on his or her right hand is entitled ta 
keep it. 

On passing soldiers on duty, remember that the challenge of a Spanish 
sentry \s*^Quien viveV* The answer is “ Espana.” Then follows 
“ gente ?” The answer is “ Paisano."*^ The sooner and clearer 
strangers answer the better, as silence rouses suspicion ; and in Spain a 
shot often precedes any explanation. 

AVhen you meet your Spanish friends, stop, uncloak, uncover, and 
attend carefully to the whole process of greetings in the market-place. 
These things are not done there in our curt and oflf-hand How are 
you ? way. You must inquire after the gentleman’s own health, that of 
his wife (como esta mi Senora la esposa de F.), his children, et cetera, 
and then you will be thought to be a homhre tan formal y cumplido , 
como nosotros, that is, as well-bred as a Spaniard. If when walking 
with a Spaniard you pass your own house, do not fail to ask him whether 
he will not step in and untire himself a little, “ No quiere V, entrar en 
esta su cosa, y descansarse un ratito ?” You beg him to come into Aes, 
not your house, for tlius you offer it to him. 

This offering obtains throughout. If a Spaniard admire anything 
belonging to another, his friend instantly places it at his disposal, esta 
muy d la disposicion de V. The proper reply is a bow, and some sort 
of speech like this : Gracias, esta muy hien empleado, or Gracias, no 
puede mejorarse de dueno. Thanks, it is already in excellent hands ; 
it cannot better its master by any change. In like manner, and espe- 
cially when outside cities, if any Spaniards pass by when you are lunch- 
ing, picnicking, or eating, never fail to invite them to share your meal, 
by saying, Gmten ustedes comer f will your graces be pleased to dine? 
To omit this invitation is a flagrant breach of the laws of hospitality ; 
nor is it always a mere compliment on their part, for ^ every class of 
Spaniard is flattered if you will partake of their fare. However, it is safer 
to decline with the set speech, Muchas gracias, huenprovecho le haga & 
ustedes. Never at all events, in this or on other occasions, omit these 
titular compliments. Phrases and forms of address are exponents of 
national character, and how superb is the pomp and circumstance of 
these swelling semi-Oricntals ; here every beggar addresses a brother 
mendicant as Senor, Don, and Caballero, as a lord or knight. As all 
are peers, all are “ Vuestra Merced,*^ “ Your Grace,” which, when not 
expressed in words, is understood and implied by the very grammar, as 
the mode of addressing in the third person, instead of in our curt second 
“ you,” has reference to an implied title. In towns there is scarcely 
any dinner society, and luckily ; nor is such an invitation the usual 
compliment paid to a stranger, as with us. Spaniards, however, alt}^ough 
they seldom bid a foreigner, will accept his bidding. It is necessary, 
however, to “ press them greatly for the correct national custom is to 
decline. Bemember also to apply a gentle violence to your guest, to 
induce him to eat, and if you are dining with him, let your stomach 
stretch a point ; for unless you over-eat yourself, he will fancy that 
you do not like his fare. He will assuredly heap up your mess most 
X^rofusely, for, as*in the East, where dinners are scarce, quantity is the 
delicate mark of attention. It was in our time by no means unusual 
for strangers, after eating ices or taking coffee at a' public caf^, to find, 
when they went to pay, that the bill had already been discharged by 
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some unknown Spaniard. Accordingly, if you see friends of yours thus 
refreshing themselves, pretty ladies for instance with whom you wish 
to stand well, you may privately tell the waiter that you will be 
answerable for their account. It is very easy afterwards, when you 
meet with your fair friends, to let them infer who was their unknown 
benefactor. It was sometimes rather dangerous to accompany an ex- 
travagant Andaluza out shopping, a las tiendasy as a well-bred man of 
tile old Spanish school was bound never to allow her to pay for anything. 
This custom, however, has got somewhat obsolete since the French 
invasion, good money and manners having become considerably scarcer 
in consequence of that visitation. 

All Spaniards, however, are still prodigal to each other in c^eap 
names and titles of honour ; thus even beggars address each other as 
Senor y CahaUero, Lord and Knight. The most coveted stylo is Excel- 
Imcia, your Excellency, or, as it is pronounced, Vtcesencia, and it only 
belongs to grandees and men in highest office. The next is Vuesfra 
Senorid, your Lordship, of which the abbreviated form is Usla ; this 
belongs to titulos de Castilla, to men who are titled, but not grandees. 
It is, however, very seldom used, except by the lower classes, who, 
when they want to toady an Englishman, will often say. For vida dvl 
demonio mas sdbe Usia que nosotros — by the devil’s life, your Lordship 
knows more than we do,; which, if a traveller has this Handbook, is 
very likely to be the fact, as the natives generally know nothing. The 
common form of You is listed; vuestra mcrced, your grace. It is 
generally written simply V., or in older books V®*** If you do not 
know a Spaniard’s Christian name, it is well-bred to insert the de, the 
German Von. Thus Senor de Munoz is the appellation of a gentleman ; 
Senor Munoz that of a nobody. When the Christian name is used 
with the title Don (Dominus, Lord), this Don becomes exactly equi- 
valent to our knightly Sir, and never must be prefixed to the patro- 
nymic by itself. Thus you must say Don Hernando Munoz, and not 
Don Munoz, which sounds as ridiculous and ignorant to Spanish cars 
as Sir Peel does to ours. 

Spaniards, when intimate, generally call each other by their Christian 
names, and a stranger may live among them and be known to all the 
town as “ Don Kicardo,” without half a dozen persons in it being aware 
of what his patronymic is. The custom of tutear — the endearing 
tutoyer, unusual in England except among quakers, is very prevalent 
among familiar friends, and is habitual among grandees, who consider 
each other as relatives, primos, cousins. 

The forms of letter-writing differ also from ours. The correct placo 
of dating from should be de esta su casa, from this your house, wherever 
it is ;*'you must not say from this my house, as you mean to place it at 
the disposition of your corresxKjndent*; the formal Sir Muy Senor 
fnio ; My dear Sir, is Muy Senor mio y de todo mi ajprecio ; My dear 
Friend, is Mi a/preciahle amigo : a step more in intimacy is querido 
amigo and querido Don Jwm, All letters conclude after something in 
this fashion — quedando en el interin S, S. S, [su seguro servidor] 
Q, S. M. B, [que su mano hesa"]. This represents our “ your most 
obedient and humble servant a more friendly form is ** Mande Vmd, 
con toda frcmqveza d ese S, S. S. y amigo Q, S. M. When 
% lady is in the case, F is substitute for M, as the gentleman 
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kisses her feet. Ladies sign su servidora y amiga ; clergymen, su 8. 8. 
y capellan ; military men seldom omit their rank. Letters are gene« 
rally directed thus : — 

A1 Senor, 

Don Fulano Apodo 

B. L. M. 

S, S. 

R. F. 

Most SjDaniards append to their signature a Biibrica, which is a sort 
of intricate flourish, like a Runic knot or an Oriental sign-manual. 
The sovereign often only rubricates, as Don Quixote did in the matter 
of the jackasses : then his majesty makes his mark, and does not sign 
his name. 

The traveller is advised at least to visit and observe the objects 
pointed out in the following pages, and never to be deterred by ahy 
Spaniard’s opinion that they are “ not worth seeing.” He should not, 
however, neglect looking at what the natives consider to be worth a 
foreigner’s attention. As a sight-seeing rule in towns, make out a list 
of the lions you wish to see, and let your lacquey de place arrange the 
order of the course, according to localities, proper hours, and getting pro- 
per permissions. Asa general habit ascend towers in towns to under- 
stand topography; lisit the Plazas and chief msirkets to notice local Ashes, 
fowls, fruits, and costumes — these are busy sites and scenes in this 
idle, unbusiness-like land ; for as Spaniards live from hand to mouth, ^ 
everybody goes there every day to buy their daily bread, &c., and 
when nightfall comes the royal larder is as empty as that of the poorest 
venta — ^and then, as elsewhere, bo more careful of keeping your good 
temper than sixpences : never measure Spanish things by an Englisdi 
standard, nor seek for motes in bright eyes, nor say that all is a 
wilderness from Burgos to Bailen. Scout all imaginary dismals, dangers, 
and difliculties, which become as nothing when manfully met, and 
esj)ocially when on the road and in ventojs. View Spain and the Spaniard 
couUur de rose, and it will go hard if some of that agreeable tint be 
not reflected on sucH a judicious observer, for, like a mirror, he returns 
your smile or frown, your courtesy or contumely ; nor is it of any use 
going to Rome if you quarrel with the Pope. Strain a point or two 
therefore, to “ make things pleasant.” Little, indeed, short^of fulsome 
flattery, will fully satisfy the cormorant cravings of Spanish self-love 
and praise appetite ; nay, facts and truths, when told, and still more, 
when printed, by a foreigner, are set down as sheer lies, libels, or ab- 
surdities — mentirasy disperates ; and are attributed to the ignorance and 
jealousy of ttie rest of mankind, all conspired to denigrate “ Spain, the 
Arst and foremost of nations^” Remember, also, that to boast of 
their strength is the national weakness and the Spaniards, in their 
decrepitude, talk and swagger as if Charles V. stiH wielded their scepti^^ 
and as if their country — blotted from the map of Europe — ^were the*^ 
terror, the envy, and admiration of the whole world : whatever, therefore, 
we may think and know to the contrary, it is generally the most pru- 
dent and polite to smile and pass silently on, like Milton, con volto 
schiolto e pensieri stretti. Con qu4, huen viaje 1 

— " Si quid novisti rectlus istia 
Candidus impertf. si non — his ntere mecam.' 
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ANDALUCIA. 

The l^gdom or province of Andalucia, in facility of access and objects of 
<^terest, must take precedence over all others in Spain. It is the Tarshish of 
the -Bible, the ‘*u|terni08t parts of the earthy’* to which Jonah wished to flee. 
This-*‘ultimaterreo’* was called Tartessus in the -uncertain geography of the 
anoients, who were pmrposely kept mystified^ the jealous Phoenician merchant 
tonbees, who had ilo notions of free trade. This vague general name, Tarshish, 
rate our Indies, was sometimes to a toum* to a river, to a locaUty ; but 

)l|rlien the limans, aft^fhe fall of Carthage, obtained an imdisputed possession 
the Peninsi^ the S. of Spain waii^ called Bfistica, from the river Bsetis, the 

its fairest portions. the Gothic invasion this 

jM^^ce, and of Barbaiyr, was overrun by tl)e Yandals, whence some assert 

tikai both aides of the straits were called b^. t^e Mporo Vandaluoia, or Beldd* 
ed^jMdedo^ theierntppr of the Vandal ; but .in the word Andalosh^ the land 
gf:the ^est (Hesperia]h a sounder etymology may be fotind. Here^at all 





Andaluda. provincial character. 



eyents, at the fall of the G^othic rule, as in a congenial soil, the Oriental to<^ 
once more the deepest root, and left tlio noblest traces of power, taste, and 
intelligence, which centuries of apathy and neglect haye not entirely effaced-^ 
here he made his last desperate struggle. 

The Moorish divisions into Los Cuatro Meinos^ the “ Four Kingdoms,-* 
viz. Sevillo, Cordova, Jaen, and Granada, still designate territorial divisionsj 
which occupy the S. extremity of Spain ; they are defended from the cold Nij 
table-lands by the barrier mountains of the Sierra Morena—o, corruption ol 
the Montes Marianos of the Homans, and not referring to the tawny-hrotm 
colour of its summer hortus siccus garb. The four kingdoms contain abohl 
3283 square 1., composed of mountain and valley ; the grand productive localitj 
is the basin of the Guadalquivir, which flows imdor the Sierra Morena. ’ To the 
S.E. rise the mountains of Honda and Granada, which sweep down to the sea, 
As their summits are covered with eternal snow, while the sugar-cane ripens at 
their buses, the botanical range is inexhaustible : these sierras also are absolutely 
marble and metal-prcgnant. The cities are of the highest order in Spain,, in rei 
spect to the fine arts and objects of general interest, while Gibraltar is a portion 
of England herself. Andalucia is admirably suited to our invalids ; here winter, 
in our catch-cold acceptation of tlie term, is unkno^vui The genial clim^t^ 
forms, indeed, one of the multitudinous boasts of the natives, who pride them*; 
selves on tliis “happy accident” thus lavished on them by nature, as if. th^ 
bright skies were a making and ment of their oum. J ustly enough did tfre 
ancients place tlicir Elysian fields ainid these golden orange groves j these were 
alike tlic seats of “ tlie blessed, the liappy, and long-lived” of Anacreon, as tne 
homes of the rich and powerful of Holy Writ. These favoured regions, t^e 
sweetest morsel of the Pcninsida, have always been the prize and prey of £lie 
strong man, no less than the theme of poets ; and the Andalucians, n*om tljc 
remotest periods of history, have been more celebrated for social and intellectuii) 
qualities than for the practical and industrial. Tliey are considered by their 
countrymen to be the Gascons, the boasters and braggarts of Spain j and CCB^ 
tainly, from the time of Livy (xxxiv. 17) to tjio present, they are the most 
“ un warlike, and immUit 9 .ry. It is in peace and its arts that these 

gay, good-humoured, light-hearted cliildren of a genial atmosphere excel ; th^ 
their authors revived literature, when the Augustan age died at Home,/^ 
during the darkest periods of Eiuopean barbarism, Cordova was the Athei^ 
of the west, the scat of arts and science. Again, when the sun of Haphael sot 
in Italy, painting here arose in a now form in the Velazquez, Murillo, ani^; 
Cano school of Sevillo, the finest of the Peninsula. ^ ■ 

The Oriental imagination of the Andalucians colours evci’ything up to theiir 
bright sun. Their exaggeration, jponderae/on, or giving w'eight to notliing^j^ 
converts their molehills into mountains ; all their geese are swans j invincible at; 
the game of brag, their credulity is commensurate, and they end in even beliewf**; 
ing their own lies. Everything with them is either in the superlative or dimin]a« ' 
tivo. Nowhere will the stranger hear more frequently those talismanie wotd^ 
which mark the national ignoranc^us character- — JVo se sdbcy no se puede, 
formCy the “ I don’t know j” “ I can’t do it ; ” “ That depends ; ” the MantMu^ 
pasado mananay the “To-morrow and day after to-mo!rrow the BouJerayMkh- 
houkray of the procrastinating Oriental. Their Sahe J)ioSy the “ God knoTro/?; 
is the “ Salem Allah ” of the Moors. Here remain the Bakalum or Vereptofi'^ 
“We will see about it;” tlie Pek-^yi or mu^ hien, “Very well j ” and the-Iny^ 
shallah, si JDios quieroy the “ If the Lord will; ” the Ojalay or wishing that 
God would do their work for them, the Moslem’s Inaoo^Alldhy the old appeal" 
to Hercxdes. In a word, here are to be found the besetting sins of thd 
Oriental ; his indifibrence, procrastination, tempered by a religious resignation 
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to Providence. The natives are superstitious and great 'worshippers of the 
Virgin. Their province is her chosen land, La tierra de la Santisima, and jomc- 
the female worship of Astarte still exists in the universal absolute Mari- 
olatry of the masses, however differently the Roman Catholic religion may be 
\mderstood theoretically by the esoteric and enlightened. Sevdle was the 
head-quarters of tlie dispute on the Immaculate Conception, by which Spain was 
convulsed. The Andalucians are also remarkable for a reliance on supernatural 
aid, and in all circumstances of diiHculty call upon their tutelar patrons, w'ith 
which every town, church, and parish is provided. Yet, if proverbs are to be 
trusjbed, little moral benefit has been the result of their religious tendencies. Al 
Andaiuz cata la Cmz (catar is the old Spanish for mirar) — “ Observe how the 
iemi**Moor Andalucian makes his cross.” Del Andaiuz guarda tu capa y 
keep a look-out after your cloak and other chattels. In no province 
have smugglers and robbers (convertible terms) been longer the weed of the soil. 
' , In compensation, however, nowhere in Spain is el tratOy or friendly and social 
intercourse, more agreeable than in this pleasure-loving, work-abhorring 
^province. The native is the gracioso of the Peninsula, a term given in the 
^playbills to the cleverest comic actor. Both the gracia^ wit, and elegance, and 
the sal Andaluza arc proverbial. This salt^ it is time, cannot be precisely called 
^ttic, having a tendency to gitanesque and tauromachian slang, but it is almost 
%he national language of the smuggler, bandit, bull-Jighter, dancer, and JHajo, 
and Avho has not heard of these worthies of Bsetica ? — the fame of Contra^ 
handista, Ladron, Torero, Bailarin, and Majo, has long scaled the Pyrenees, 
while in the Peninsula itself, such persons and pursuits are the rage and dear 
delight of the young and daring, of all indeed who aspire to be sporting cha- 
racters. Andalucia the head-quarters of the “ fancy,” or ajicion, is the cradle 
of the most eminent professors, who in the otlier provinces become stars, 
patterns, models, and the envy and admiration of their applauding countrymen, 
Hilhe provincial dress, extremely pictun'sque, is that of Figaro in our theatres ; 
wad whatever the merits of tailors and milliners. Nature has lent her hand in 
the good work : the male is cast in her happiest mould, tall, well-grown, strong, 
:igid sinewy ; the female, worthy of her mate, often presents a form of matchless 
symmetry, to wliich is added a peculiar and most fascinating air and action. 
Jlie Majo is the dandy of Spain. The etymology of this w ord is the Arabic 
jdajar, brilliancy, splendour, jauntiness in walk, qualities which are exactly 
expressed in the costume and bearing of the character. He glitters in velvets, 
jShgree buttons, tags, and tassels ; his dress is as gay as his sun ; external ap- 
ipeeuance is indeed all and everything wdth him. This love of show, boato, is 
some derived from the Arabic shouting ; ” as his favourite epithet, hizarro^ 
** is from the Arabic bessard, elegance of form** The word 

majo again, means an out-and-out swell, somewhat of the ** tiger,” mu^ 
fytfaron; fanfaronade in word and thing is also Moorish, as fanfar and 
Mnchar both signify to “ distend f and are applied in the Arabic and in the 
Spanish to las narices, the inflation of the barb’s nostrils, and, in a secondary 
in^ning, to pretencion, puffed out pretention. The Majo, especially if crudo, 
or boistc^us and raw, is fond of practicarjokes ; his outbreaks and larks ” 
are still termed in Spanish by their Arabic mLmes,jctrana,jaleo, i. e. Jchala^a^ 
‘‘waggishness.” 

The lively and sparkling semi-Moro Andalucian is the antithesis of the grave 
and decorous old Gotho-Castilian, who looks dowm upon him as an amusing 
but undignified personage. He smiles at his harlequin costume and tricks as he 
does at his peculiar dialect, and wdth reason, as nowhere is the Spanish language 
more corrupted in words and pronunciation ; in fact, it is seareely intelligible 
to a true Toledan. The eeeeo, or pronouncing the e before certain vow'cls as an 
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Sf and the not marking the th clearly^ — ^fpr escample, plaser (placer) for plath^ 
— is no less offensive to a fine grammatical ear than the habit of dippmg 1ili0 
Queen’s Spanish. The Castilian enunciates every letter and syllabi^ while tw 
Andalucian seldom sounds the^ between two vowels ; lo come, he eats it^ and 
says, comio, querio, ganao, iov comido, queHdo, ganado ; no vale nd, no hag 
for no vale nada, no hag nada, and often confounds the double I with 
sajing gallangos for gagangos. 

The fittest towns for summer residence are Glranada and Bonda ; iSevilie^ 
and Malagar suit invalids during the winter, or Gib^tar, where the creature" 
comforts and good medical advice of Old England abound, toie spring anef 
autumn are the best periods for a mere tour in Andalucia' j the summ^, exoimt 
in the mountain districts,^ arc intensely hot, wlule the rains in win^reno^ 
locomotion in the interior almost impracticable. The towns on the coast dre 
easily visited, as constant intercommunication between Cadiz and Malaga Is 
kept up by steamers, wliich touch at Gibraltar and Algeciras. The roa& m 
general are infamous — ^mere mule tracks, owing nothing to art except the turn- 
pike toll ; while canals are wanting, alike for trade or irrigation, and the rivers , 
arc ceasing to be navigable from neglect. There is much talk of the rail, as soon 
ns the struggle who is to have the greatest share of plunder in 'the concessions^ 
and schemes, is settled by the “powers that be.** ^ 

The river Guadalquivir is provided with steamers to Seville; but with 1^ . 
exception of the road from Cadiz to Madrid, and that from Malaga to Granada^ 
there are no decent public carriages. The primitive Bedouin conveyance, tho J 
horse, prevails, and is much to be preferred to the galeras, or carriers’ waggons^ : 
which drag through miry ruts, or over stony tracks made by wild goats’; into 
them no man who values time or his bones wiU venture. In spite of a fertile soil:^ 
and beneficent climate, almost half Andalucia is abandoned to a state of natuve^ :; 
The soil is covered with Icntisks, Liquorice and Palmitos, the indigenous weeds, ^ 
and other aromatic underwood, and is strewed with remains of Moorish ruins, y 
The land, once a paradise, seems cursed by man’s ravage and neglect. 
those two things of Spain, the dehesas g despohlados, will be fully understood 
by the ' traveller as he rides tlirough lands once cultivated, now returned to 
w’aste,and over districts once teeming with life, but now depopulated, and who will 
then and there learn completely to decline the verb rough it ” in all its tenses. 

A Theee Months* Tour. 

This may be effected by a combination of Steam, Biding, and Coaching. 

April. Gibraltar, S. April. Cordova, C. May. LaaJaron, R. June. Loja, C. 

Tarifa, R. Andujar, C. Berja, R. Antequera, R, 

Cadiz, R. Jaen, R., or June. Motril, R. Honda, R. 

Xerez, C. May. Bailen, C. Velez Malaga, R. Gibraltar, B., 

San Lucar, C. Jaen, C. Albania, R. 

Seville, S. Granada, C. Malaga, R. 

Those going to Madrid may ride from Bonda to Cordova by Osuna. Tha«, , 
going to Estremadiira may ride from Bonda to Seville, by Moron. 

Mineralogical-geological Tour. 

Seville Cordova, R. Cabo de Gata. Marblira. 

Villa Nueva del Rio, R.. .Coal. Bailen, C. Adra, R. LeacL< 

Rio Tinto, R Copper. TAnares, R Lead. Beija, R. Leaii|«i 

Almaden de la Plata, R. . . Silv. Baeza, R Lead. Granada, B. MajrbJiii^ 

Guadalcanal, R Silver. Segura, R .Forests. Malaga, C. ' ^ ' 

Almaden, R .Quicksilver. Baza* R. Marbella, B. Iron. 

Excursion to Logrosan, R. Purchena, R. Marbles. Gibraltar, B. 

Phosphate of Lime. Macoel, B. Marbles. 
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ROUTE 1. — SOUTHAMPTON TO CADIZ — ST. VINCENT. Soct. II. 



Boute 1. — Southampton to Cadiz. 

The better plan is to proceed direct 
to Cadiz j where the change of climate, 
eceneiy, men, and manners effected bj 
a six ^ys’ Toyage is indeed remarkable. 
Quitting the British Channel, we soon 
coiser the “sleepless Bay of Biscay,” 
where the stormy petrel is at home, and 
W^here the gigantic swell of the Atlantic 
is first- checked by Spain’s iron-boimd 
CK>a8t, tile moimtain breakwater of Eu* 

: llppe. Here The Ocean will be seen in 
ail its Tast majesty and solitude : grand 
in the tempest-lashed storm, grand in 
tile calm, when spread out as a mirror ; 

; and never more impressive than at | 
night, when the stars of heaven, free j 
£rom earth-bom mists, sparkle like dia- ! 
monds over those “who go down to 
the sea in ships and behold the works 
of the Lord, and his w'onders in the 


of St. Vincent, is so called from one of 
the earliest Spanish saints, Yincentius, 
a native of Zaragoza, who was put to 
death by Dacian, at Valencia, in 304. 
The body, long watched over by crows, 
was removed to this site at the Moorisli 
invasion, miraculously guarded by these 
birds ; and hence the convent built over 
the remains was called by the infidels 
Kenisata-l-gorabi the church of the 
crow. According to their geographers, 
a crow was always placed on the roof, 
announcing the arrival of strangers, 

I caiving once for each ; and the point 
I to this day is termed by the natives 
I El Monte de los Cuervos. About 1147 
Alonso I. removed the holy body to 
Portugal, two of the crows acting as 
pilots, just as Alexander the Great was 
guided over the desert to the temple 
of J upiter Annnon. The Spanish crows 
are blazoned on the arms of the city of 
Lisbon. Tht^se birds continued to breed 


deep.^ The land has disappeared, and in the cathedral, and had regular rents 
man feels alike his weakness and his assignecl for their support. Dr. Geddes 
strength ; a tliin plank separates him (Tracts, iii. 106) saw many birds there 
from another world ; yet he has laid \ “ descended from the original breed, 
liis band upon the billow, and mastered | living witnesses of the miracle, but no 
the ocean ; Jic has made it the highway , longer pilots.” For the legend consult 
of commerce, and the binding link of Prudentius, Perist.,v. 5; Morales, Coro- 
l^tions. nica, x. 341 ; Esp. Sagr.yiii. 179, 231. 

The average passage of the steamers This promontory, always in fact a 
from Southampton to Cadiz, stoppages “ Holy Ilead,” a sort of Samothracc, 
in Gkdlicia and Portugal included, is was the Kovy^ou, Cuneus^ of the an- 
about seven days, and the first land cientsj here existed a circular* druid- 
made is the N.W. coast of Spain, w'hose , ical temple, in which the Iberians be- 


rttnge of moimtains, a continuation of 
the Pyrenean vertebree, forms, as we 
hiave said, the breakwater of Europe 
against the gigantic swell of the At- 
lantic. For La Coruna and Vigo see 


Index. Omitting Portugal, as foreign 
to this Handbook, the voyage from 
loBbon to Cadiz averages betwreen 30 
and 35 hours. When wind and weather 
permit, the cape of St. Vincent is 
approached sufiiciently near to see the 
ponvent perched on the beetling cliff, 
and to hear its matin or vesper bell, 
and see a fine rotary light, eclipsed 
every two minutes. The Montchique 
raaw of mountains rises nobly behmd 
In tl^ backgrotmd. 

El Cabo de San Vicente, the Cape 


beved that the gods assembled at night 
(Strabo, iii. 202). Hence the Bomans, 
avaiUng themselves of the hereditary 
Beligio Loci, called the mountain Mons 
SaceVy a name still preserved in the 
neighbouring hamlet Sagres, founded 
in 1416 by Prince Heniyr of Portugal, 
who here pursued those studies which 
led to the discovery of the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa. Sagres was once 
considered the most western point of 
Europe, and to which, as the first meri- 
dian, all longitudes were referred. 

The waters which bathe these shores 
have witnessed three British victories. 
Here, Jan. 16, 1780, Bodn^ attacked 
the Spanish fleet under Langara, cap- 
tured 5 and destroyed 2 men-of-war $ 
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had the action taken place in the f JResguardos^ and other custom-hoiiie 
day, or had the weather been even officers, who are to be conciliated 
moderate, “ none,” as he said in patience, courtesy, a cigar, 
his dispatch, “ would have escaped.” Cadiz. Inns , — Hotel Blanco^ Ko. 
Hero, Feb, 14, 1797, Jervis, or rather 60, on the Alameda, with a fine 
Nelson (although not mentioned in view j very good. Blanco himself & 
Jervis’ dispatch), with 15 small ships, trustworthy and intelligent; Englu^ 
defeated 27 huge Spaniards, “rattling Hotel — Ximenes, No. 164, Alameda ; 
through the battle as if it had been a Hotel de JEuropa ; Oriente, in Frenen 
sport,” taking 4 prizes, and saving and Spanish style ; Cuatro Na- 
liisbon from Godoy, the tool of France, ciones^ Plaza do Mina. An excellent 
Here, again, July 3, 1836, Napier, with casa de pupilos in the Calle de San 
6 small ships, beat 10 Portuguese men- Alejandro^ kept by Mrs. Stanly, is 
of- war, and placed Don Pedro on the well fitted for private families and 
throne of Portugal. ladies. Good lodgings and fare may 

Roim ding the cape and steering S.E., bo had at Jtian^MuuoZy 117, C. del 
we enter the bay of Cadiz ; the moun- Baluarte. The fans, mantillas of Cadiz 
tain range of Bonda, landmarks to (Sjjanish mantiUas imported into Eng- 
ships, are seen soaring on high, while lamd pay a duty of 15 per cent.), ra& 
the low maritime strip of Andalucia lies next to those of Valencia and Barce- 
impcrceived. For all this coast, con- Iona; the gloves arc excellent, especially 
suit the DerroteroSy by Vicente Tofino, the white kid, six reals the pair. Ladies* 

2 vols. 4to., Mad. 1787-9. Soon fair shoes are very cheap and good, as th<) 
Cadiz rises from the dark blue sea like feet at Cadiz are not among the ugliest 
a line of ivory palaces ; the steamers on earth. The town is famous for sweet* 
generally remain here about 3 h., be- meats, or of which Spaniards, and 

fore proceeding to Gibraltar. What especially the women, as in the East, 
a change from Southampton ! What vast quantities, to the detriment of their 
local colour, what dazzling blues and stomachs and complexions. • The CaUe 
whites, as we near this capital of Ancha is the Regent Street of Cadiz, 
southern seas, so young, so gay, bright There is a good Casino or club on 
and clear as Apl^odite when she rose t^ JPlaza San AntoniOy into which 
from the waves here ! And how strange sffangers are easily introduced by their 
the people of this new dime, with black banker. 

eyes and ivory teeth, bronzed checks. The Cadiz guitars, made by Juan 
shaggy breasts, and sashes red ! The Pajez and his son J osef, rank with the 
LandLmg, when the sea is rough, is often violins and tenors of Straduarius and 
inconvenient, and the sanitary precau- Amati : the best have a backboard of 
tions tedious. It is carrying a joke dark wood, called Balo Santo, The. 
some lengths, when the yellow cada- fioor-mattings are excellent : the finest 
rcrous Spanish health officers inspect arc woven of a flat reed or junco (the 
and suspect the ruddy-faced Britons, effusus of Linnecus), which grows nei^ 
who hang over the packet gangway, Lepe and Elche ; these and the coarser^ 
bursting from a plethora of beef and Esteras used for winter are designed in ' 
^ood condition ; but fear of the plague fanciful Oriental patterns, and can be ; 
Is the bugbear of the South, and made to any design for 6 to 8 realz ^ 
Spaniards are no more to be hurried the vara : they last long, and are very^ 
than our Court of Chancery. Extor- cool, clean, and pleasant. Visit one of 
tionate boatmen, who sit like cormo- the manufactories to see the operatives 
rants on the coast, crowd roimd the squatted down, and working exactly ftS ;'; 
ressel to land passengers ; the proper the Egyptians did 3000 years ago. > 
charge is a peseta a person, and the Boohs to consult , — For the antiqni^ ^ 
word is their bugbear. There is ties, by Jn. Ba. Suarez ^ ' 

the usual trouble with the JldwaWrof, Salazar, 4to., Cadiz, 1610; EmpoHo 
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Ha el Orhe^ Geronimo de la Conception, 
folio, Amsterdam, 1690 ; Cctdiz Pheni^ 
eiOt Ms. de Mondejar, 3 vols. 4to., Mad. 
1805 : Historiade Cadiz, 1598, Orosco, 
4to., 1845; Manuel de la Provincia; 
Luis de Igartuhuru, 4to., Cadiz, 1847. 

A couple of days will suffice for see- 
ing this city, whose glories belong rather 
to the past than the present. 

Cadiz, long called Cales by the Eng- 
lish, although the oldest town in Eu- 
rope, looks one of the newest and 
cleanest. The rust of antiquity is com- 
]^tely whitew'ashed over, thanks to an 
irishman, the Governor O’Reilly, who, 
about 1785, introduced an English sys- 
tem. It is well built, paved, lighted, 
and so tidy, thanks to the sewer of the 
dreumambient sea, that the natives 
compare Cadiz to a taza de plala, a 
silver dish (Arabic^ last). It rises on 
a rocky peninsula of concreted shells 
(shaped like a ham), some 10 to 50 fwt 
above the sea, which girdles it around, 
a narrow isthmus alone eonnecting the 
main land ; and in fact Gaddir, in 
Punic, meant an enclosed place (Fest. 
Av. Or. Mar. 273). It was founded 
by the PMtenicians 347 years before 
Home, and 1100 before Christ (Arist. 
‘ De Mir.’ 134 ; Vel. Pat. i. 2. 6). The 
Pimic name was corrupted by the 
Greeks, who caught at sound, iiot 
sense, into rain^ec, quasi yue a 

neck of land, w’hence the Roman Gades. 
Oaddir was the end of the ancient 
world, the “ ladder of the outer sea,” 
the mart of the tin of England, and 
the amber of the Baltic. The Phoo- 
nicians, jealous of their monopoly, per- 
mitted no stranger to pass beyond it, 
and self has ever since been the policy 
of Cadiz. Gaddir proved false to the 
Phoenicians when Carthage became 
powerful ; and, again, when Rome 
rose in the ascendant, deserted Car- 
thage in her turn, some Gaditanian 
refugees volunteering the treachery ; 
(Livy, xxviii. 23). Csesar, whose first 
ofiiee was a qusestorship in Spain, saw, 
like the Duke (Disp. Feb. 27, 1810), the 
importance of this key of Andalucia 
(Bell, C., ii. 17). He 8ti*engthened it 
with worksi^ and when Dictator ^ave 


imperial names to the city, J ulia Au- 
gusta Gaditana;” and a fondness for fine 
epithets is still a characteristic of its 
townsfolk. Gades became enormously 
rich by engrossing the salt-fish mo- 
nopoly of Rome: its merchants were 
princes. Balbus rebuilt it with marble, 
setting an example even to Augustus. 

This town was the great lie and lion 
of antiquity; nothing w'as too absurd 
for the classical handbooks. It was 
their Venice, or Paris; the centre of 
sin and sensual civilization ; the pur- 
veyor of gastronomy, ballets, and other 
matters for which the’ Spaniard of old, 

Dedecorum pretiosus emptor,” paid 
par excellence (Hor. Od. iii. 6, 32). 
Italy imported from it those improbce 
Gaditance, whose lascivious dances were 
of Oriental origin, and still exist in the 
Romalis of the Andalucian gipsies. The 
prosperity of Gades fell Avith that of 
Rome, to both of wOiich the foundation 
of Constantinople dealt the first blow. 
Then came the Goths, avIio destroyed 
the city ; and when Alonso el Salno — 
the learned not w ise — captured Kadis 
from the Moors, Sept. 14, 1262, its ex- 
istence was almost doubled by the in- 
fallible Urban IV. The discovery of 
the New World revived the prosperity 
of a place which alone can exist by 
commerce, and since the loss of the 
Transatlantic colonies ruin has been 
the order of the day. Hence the con- 
stant struggle during the war to send 
out troops, and expend on their re- 
covery the means furnished by Eng- 
land for the defence of the Peninsula. 
The population of Cadiz in the war 
time, which exceeded 100,000, has now 
dwindled down to some 53,000, Made 
a free warehousing port in 1829, a 
fillip was given, but the privilege was 
abolished in 1832, since which it is 
rapidly decaying, as it cannot compete 
with Gibraltar and Malaga, while even 
the sherry trade is passing to the 
Puerto and San Lucar. It has a joint- 
stock bank and issues its own notes. 

Cadiz was sacked June 21, 1596, by 
Lord Essex, when Elizabeth repaid, 
with mterest, the visit of the Spanish 
invincible armada. The expedition was 
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80 secretly planned, that none on board, 
save the chiefs, knew its destination. 
An officer named Wm. Morgan, who, 
having lived in Spain, knew the dila- 
pidated state of her defences, advised 
instant attack ; and so the garrison was 
found wanting in every thing at the 
critical moment, and was instantly 
taken. Antonio de Zuniga, the corre- 
gidor, having been the first to run and 
fall to his prayers, when every one else 
followed their leadOT’s example. The 
booty of the conquerors was enormous ; 
13 sliips of war, and 40 huge South 
American galleons were destroyed, 
whereby an almost universal bank- 
ruptcy ensued, and the first blow was 
dealt to falling Spain, and from wliich 
she never recovered. The best account 
is by Dr. Marbeck, physician to Lord Es- 
sex, and an eye-witness, Hakluyt, i. 607. 

Cadiz was again attacked by the 
English in 1625 ; the command was 
given to Tiord Wimbleton, a grandson 
of the great Burleigh. This was a 
‘Walchercn expedition, ill-planned by 
the incompetent Buckingham, and mis- 
managed by the general, who, like the 
late Lord Chatham, proved that genius 
is not hereditary ; (see Journal and 
Belation, &c., London, 4to., 1626). 
Another English expedition failed in 
August, 1702. This, says Burnet, 
“was ill-projected and worse executed.” 
Tlie attack was foolishly delayed, and 
the Spaniards had time to recover their 
alarm, and organize resistance ; for 
w'hen the English fleet ari’ived in the 
bay, Cadiz was garrisoned by only 300 
men, and must liave been taken, as the 
Duke of Ormond told Burnet. 

Cadiz in the recent war narrowly 
escaped, and from similar reasons. 
When the rout of Ocana gave Anda- 
lucia to Soidt, he turned aside to Se- 
ville to play the “conquering hero.” 
Bo Alburquerque, by taking a short cut, 
had time to reach the Isla, and make a 
•show of defence, which scared Victor. 
Had he pushed on, the citv must have 
fallen ; for everything was then, as now, 
most orientally out of order, the forti- 
fications being almost dismantled. The 
hold fn>nt presented by Alburquerque 


saved the town. He soon after died iH 
England, broken-heartedat the injustiQft 
and ingratitude of the Cadiz Juntar 
Thus Spain generally rewards those who 
serve her best. Previously to his timety. 
arrival, the junta, “ reposing on its owll 
greatness,” had taken no precautions, 
nay, had resisted the English engineers 
in their proposed defences, and had 
insulted us by unworthy suspicions, 
refusing to admit a British garrison^ 
thus marring the Duke*s admirable plan 
of defending Andalucia. They despised 
him when they were safe : “ Sed ubi 
periculum advenit invidia atque su- 
perbia postfucre” (Sallust, B.c. 24). 
Then they put away their envy and 
pride, and clamoured for aid in their 
miserable incapacity for self-defence 
with bated breath and whispering hum* 
bleness ; and Glencral Spencer was sent 
from Gibraltar with 2000 men, the 
Duke simply remarking on withdraw** 
ing our troops after they had done the 
w'ork, “ it may bo depended upon, that 
if Cadiz should ever again be in daxwor, 
ov^r aid will be called for” (Disp. lioT* 
11, 1813). And never let this true key 
of Spanish policy be forgotten. ThiS; 
semi-Moorish government, so long as 
the horizon at home and abroad is fiedr, 
will bully and bluster, will slight and ' 
ifi-use England, its best friend ; but 
whenever “ the little cloud” arises, 
whether from beyond the Pyrenees or 
the Atlantic, it will hurry to kiss the 
hand it stimg, and will petition for 
help in craven consciousness of impo* 
tenco. The real strength of Spain c<m- 
sists in its weakness, and in the for* 
bearance and endurance of other and , 
real Powers. 

The first step the Cortes took to 
meditate a law to prevent any Jhreigm 
soldiers (meaning English) from ever ^ 
being admitted into a Spanish fortress $ : 
and this after Cadiz, Cartagena, Tartfo^ i 
Alicante, Ceuta, &c., had been 9ole^. \ 
defended and saved by their assistaime* ^ 
Now-a-days, according to Spanish 
tories, Cadiz is the “bastion where 
finest troops in the world were badi^^ 
by Spanish valour alone for the 
lados and Co. do not even mention the. 
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Engluh. So it has always been and j tion in' so fine a climate may bo traced 
viU be : Spain, at the critical moment, to the early, general, and excessive in* 
loves to fold her arms and allow others diligence. The wretched foundlings in 
to drag her wheels out of the mire j she the hospital La Cuna die como chinches; 
accepts their aid uncourteously, and as this mortality, it is said — a modem 
if she was thereby doing her allies an massacre of the innocents — averages 75 
honour; she borrows their gold and uses per ceut. The lower orders have bor- 
their iron ; and when she is deUvered, rowed from foreigners many vices not 


•‘irepudiates her notion of re-payment 
is by ingratitude; she draws not even on 
the “ exchequer of the poor’* for thanks ; 
nay, she filches from her benefactors 
their good name, decking herself in their 
l^himes. The memory of French 
18 less hateful than that of English bene- 
which wounds her pride, as evincing 
her comparative inferiority. 

Cadiz, being the “ end of the world,” 
has always been made the last asylum 
of gasconading governments, since they 
can run no further, because stopped by 


common in the inland towms of tem» 
perate and decent Spain. Cadiz, as a 
residence, is but a sea prison ; the- 
water is bad, and the climate during 
the Solano wind (its sirocco), detest- 
able; then the mercury in the baro- 
meter rises six or seven dogret^s, and the 
natives are driven almost mad, espe- 
cially tlie women ; the searching blast 
finds out everything that is wrong in 
the nervous constitution. The use of' 
the knife is so common during this 
wind, that courts of justice make al- 


the sea; liither, after prating about 
Kumantia, the Junta fled in 1810, set- 
ting the example to their imitators in 
1823. Then the Cortes of Madrid 
continued to chatter, and write imper- 
tinent notes to the allied sovereigns, ' 
until Angoul^me crossed the Bidasoa ; 
when they all forthwith took to their 
heels, fled to Cadiz, and next surren- 


lowances for the irritant effects, as 
arising from electrical causes, the pass- 
ing over heated deserts. Cadiz used to 
be much visited by yellow fever — el ro- 
mito negro — which was imported from 
the Havana. The invalid will find tho 
soft and moist air somewhat relaxing ; 
but the city is well ventilated by fresh 
breezes, and the sea is an excellent 


dered. Thus this city, which so long , scavenger. 

resisted tho mighty Emperor, because | There are very few good pictures at 
defended by England, when left to ift ! Cadiz. The new Mtiseo contains some 
single-handed valour, succumbed with | 50 or 60 second-rate paintings, hun- 
8uch precipitation that the conquest j dreds of books and pictures liaving 
became inglorious even to tlie puny | been left to rot on the floors by tho 
jBknirbon. Yet the city still glories in authorities ; among the best, or rather 


the epithet Heroica^ one in truth j tho least bad, are, by Zurbaran, tho 
so common to Spanish cities, that the ' San Bruno — Eight Monks, figures 
iFrench,'^ in 1823, when the mayors came smaller than life, from the Cartuja of 
out with thdr pompous titles and keys Xerez; two Angels ditto, and six smaller; 
to surrender tliem instanter, scarcely the Four Evangelists, San Lorenzo and 
could refrain from laughter. the Baptist. There is a Virgen de la 

Cadiz, purely a commercial town, has Fajay a copy after Murillo, by Tobar ; 
little fine art or learning ; les lettres de a San Agustin, by L. Giordano ; a 
ehange y soni les belles lettres. It is San Miguel and Evil Spirits, and tho 
scarcely even the jocosa Oades of the Guardian Angel. The pride of tho 
pMt; for the society being mercantile, is Gaditanians is the Last Judgment, 
oonsidared by Spaniards as second-rate, which, to use the criticism of Salvator 
The women, however, fascinate alike by Bosa on Michael Angelo, shows their 
their forms and manners. Cadiz, it is lack of that article, as it is a poor pro- 
sit, is rather the city of Venus, the duction, by some feeble imitator of 
mother of love, than of the chaste Nicholas Poussin. An echo also greatly 
Diana ; and the firequency of consump- amuses grown up children. 
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Cadiz is a garrison town,i^e see of 
a bishop suffragan to Seville* It has a 
fine new Plaza de Toros, built outside 
the town by Montes, who half ruined 
himself thereby. It has two theatres ; 
in the larger, Principal, operas are 
performed during the winter, and in 
the smaller, el del Palon, Sainetes, 
farces, and the national Bailes or 
dances, wliich never fail to rouse the 
most siestose audience. Ascend the 
Torre de la Vigia, below lies the 
smokeless wliitened city, with its mira- 
dores and azoleas, its look-out towers 
and flat roofs, from whence the mer- 
chants formerly signalised the arrival 
of their galleons. While Madrid has 
not one, Cadiz possesses two cathedrals 
near each other. The old one, La 
Vieja, was built in 1597, to replace 
that injured during the siege. Its 
want of dignity induced the city, in 
1720, to commence a new one. La 
Nueva; but the plana given by Vicente 
Acero were so bad that no one, in spite 
of many attempts, was found able to 
correct them, so the work was left unfi- 
nislicd in 1769, and the funds, derived 
from a duty on American produce, 
were regularly apxoropriated by the 
commissioners to themselves. The 
hull, used as a rox^e-walk, remained, 
like a stranded wreck on a quicksand, 
in which the merchants’ i>roperty was 
engulphed, until the interior was com- 
pleted by Bp. Domingo de Silos Moreno, 
cliiefly at his own expense, during a 
time of civil war and church sequestra- 
tions. The florid Corinthian is over- 
charged with cornices and cax)itals, and 
bran-new pictures — daubs. Observe, 
however, in a chapel beliind the high 
altar, a fine Concepcion by Murillo. 
There is a history of this cathedral by j 
Javier de Urrutia, 1843. , 

The sea-ramparts which encircle’the 
city, extending more than 4 m. round, 
are on this side the most remarkable ; 
hero the rocks rise the highest, and the 
battering of the Atlantic is the greatest 
as the waters gain on the' land ; their 
maintenance and rebuilding is a con- 
stant source of expense and anxiety. 
Here idlers, seated on the high wall, 


dispute with flocks of sea-birds for th0 
salmonete, the delicious red mullet.^ 
Their long angling-canes and patienoo 
are proverbial — lapaeiencia de unpes* 
cador de cana. 

Los Capuchinos,^\o suppressed con- 
vent of San Francisco, were the head- 
quarters of Lord Essex in 1596. Here' 
is the Academia de Nobles Aries, with 
a museum, consisting chiefly of rubbish,, 
and shabbily managed because of the 
old story “ no funds.” The building ie 
now used as a lunatic asylum, ^e 
Plaza de Mina has been created out of 
the convent garden : then and there 
the Lragon-ivec, bleeding from the 
tomb of Gcr^-on, the last of its race,, 
was barbarously cut doivn, and even 
the matcliless jDalm-grove shorn of ita 
glories. The chapel contains the Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine, the last w'ork of 
Murillo, who in 1682 fell here from the 
scaffolding, and died in consequence:^ 
at Seville : the smaller subjects were 
finished from liis drawings by liis pupil 
Fro. Meneses Osorio, who did not ven- 
ture to touch what his master had done 
in the first lay of colours, or de primera 
mano. A San Francisco i*eceiving the 
Stigmata is in Murillo’s best manner. 
Notice also in a chaj>el opposite a 
Concepcion, These pictures were thb 
gift of Juan Violeto, a Genoese, and a 
devotee to St. Catherine ; but the chief 
benefactor of the convent was a foreign 
Jew, one Pierre Isaac, who, to con- 
ciliate the Inquisition, and save hia 
ducats, took the Virgin into partner- 
ship, and gave half his profits to her» 
or rather to the convent. Some single 
figures by Zurbaran came from the > 
Cartuja oi Xerez. 

FoUowing the sea-wall and tuminip:/ 
to the rt. at the Puerta de la Caleta^ 
in the distance the fort and lighthouse 
of San Sebastian rises about 172 fti > 
aboVe the rocky ledge, which proved;'?, 
the barrier that saved Cadiz from^i 
the sea at the Lisbon earthquake in 
1755. Next observe the huge yellow r 
Doric pile, the Casa de Misericord«$i ^ 
built by Torquato Gayon. This, oh%:^ 
of the best conducted refuges of 
poor in Spain, sometimes contains lOOd | 
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inmates, of which 300 to 400 are chil- 
dren. Its great patron was O’Reilly, 
who, in 1785, for a time suppressed 
mendicity in Cadiz. The court-yards, 
the patios of the interior, are noble. 
Here, Jan. 4, 1813, a ball was given 
by the grandees to “ the Duke,” fresh 
from his victory of Salamanca, by 
which the siege of Cadiz had been 
nosed, and Andalucia saved, in spite 
of the marplot Cortes. 

Passing the artillery barracks and 
arsenal, we turn by the haluarte de 
Candelaria to the Alameda. This 
ohanning walk is provided witli trees, 
benches, fountain, and a miserable 
statue of Hercules, the founder of 
Cadiz, and whose effigy, grappling with 
two lions, the city bears for ai*ms, with 
the motto “ Gadis fundator domiiia- 
torque.” Every Spanish town has its 
public walk, the cheap pleasure of all 
classes. The term Alameda is derived 
from the AlamOy or elm-tree. Some- \ 
times the esplanade is called El SaloHy ; 
the saloon, and it is an al-fresco, out | 
of doors Midotto. Tomar el fresco y to j 
take the cool, is the joy of these south- i 
em latitudes. Those who have braved 
the dog-days of the Castilcs can best esti- 
mate the dehght of the sea-breeze which 
flings up after the scorcliing sun has 
aunk beneath the western wave. This 
sun and the tides were the marvels of 
Cadiz in olden times, and descanted 
on in the classical handbooks. Philo- 
aophers came here on purpose to study 
the phenomena. Apollonius suspected 
that the waters were suckcKl in by sub- 
marine winds ; Solinus thought this 
operation was performed by huge sub- j 
marine animals. Artemidorus reported j 
that the sun’s disc increased a hundred | 
fold, and that it set, like Falstnffi in 
the Thames, with “ an alacrity of sink- 
ing, hot in the surge, like a horse-shoe,” 
or stridentem gurgitCy according to Ju- 
venal. The Spanish Goths im^ined 
that the sun returned to the Er by 
tmknown subterraneous passages (San 
Isid. Or, iii.. 16). 

The prosaic march of intellect has 
settled the poetical and marvellous of 
nncient cr^ulity and admiration j 


still, hojmver, this is the spot for the 
modem^liilosopher to study the de- 
scendants of those “ OaditancBy* who 
turned more ancient heads than even 
the sun. The “ ladies of Cadiz,” the 
theme of our old ballads, have retained 
all their former celebrity, and have 
cared neither for time nor tide. Ob- 
serve, particularly in this Alameda, 
their walk, about which eveiy one has 
heard so much, and which has been 
distinguished by a competent female 
judge from the “ affected wriggle of 
the French w'omen, and the grenadier 
stride of the English, as a gi*aceful 
swimming gait.” The charm is that 
it is natural; and, in being the true 
unsophisticated daughters of Eve and 
nature, the Spanish w’omen have few 
rivals. Th€>y carry their heads with 
the free high-bred action of an Arab, 
from walking alone and not sloucliing 
and leaning on gentlemen’s arms, and 
daintily from not having to keep stop 
with the longer-logged sex. They w'alk 
with the confidence, the power of 
balance, and the instantaneous find- 
ing the centre of gravity, of the cha- 
mois. The t liing is done without effort, 
and is the result of a perfect organ- 
ization : one w'ould swear that they 
could dance by instinct, and witliout 
being taught. The Andaluzoy in her 
glance and step, learns, although she 
docs not know it, from the gazelle. 
Her i>ace, el Piafary and her pride 
may be compared to the Paso Castel- 
lano of an ambling Cordoveso barb. 
According to Velazquez, tlio kings of 
Spain ought never to be painted, ex- 
cept witching the world with noble 
horsemanship, and, certeSy their female 
subjects should never be seen except on 
foot, Et vera incessu patuit dea. As few 
people, except at Madrid, can afford 
to keep a carriage, all classes walk, and 
the air and soil are alike clean and dry. 
Practice makes perfect ; hence the elite 
of the noblesse adorn the Alameda, 
while in London the aristocratic foot 
seldom honours the dirty earth. 

The Gaditana has no idea of not 
being admired. She goes out to see, 
and still more to be seen. Her cos- 
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tume is scrupulously clean affid neat ; 
she reserves all her untidyness for her 
husband and sweet domestic privacy. 
Iler her ahre is her boast ; not 

but what first-rate fastidious judges 
consider her gracia to be memos fina 
than that of the more high-bred Semi- 
lama. Her meneo^ however, is consi- 
dered by grave antiquarians to be the 
unchanged crissatura of Martial. 

The Spanish foot, female, which most 
travellers describe at length, is short, 
and with a high instep ; it is plump, 
not to say pinched or contracted. An 
incarceration in over- small and pointed 
shoes, il faiit souffHr pour Ure beUe, 
occasionally renders the ankles puffy j 
but, as among the Chinese, the correct 
foot-measure is conventional j and he 
who investigates affairs with line and 
rule will probably discover that these 
Q-aditanas will sooner find out the 
exact lengtli of his foot, than ho of 
theirs. Tlie Spaniards abhor the 
French foot, wliich the rest of man- 
kind admire — they term it pie 

seco^* dry measure. They, like Ariosto, 
prefer “ il breve asciutto c ritondello 
pede.” Be that as it may, there can be 
no difference in opinion as to the 
stockings of open lace embroidery, 
medias caladas. They leave notliing 
to be desired. The Spanish satin shoe 
and white kid glove deseiwe the most 
serious attention of all our lady readers ; 
although the former are somewhat too 
pointed, and cut too low in the quarter, 
whereby the pressure is thrown for- 
ward, and the tarsus and meta-tarsus 
uncovered, which occasions bimions j 
but vanity can endure even a com. 

Formerly the Spanish foot female 
was sedulously concealed ; the dresses 
were made very long, after the Oriental 
Talaris fashion; the least.^ ex- 
posure was a disgrace; compare Isa. 
iii. 17; Jer. xiii. 22; Ezek. xvi. 25. 
As among the G-ermans (Tacitus, Ger. 
19)) so among the Spanish Goths, the. 
shortening a lady’s hasquiua was the 
deadliest afil*ont; the catastrophe of 
the Infantes of Lara turns upon this 
curtailment of Dofia Lambra’s saga. 
The feet of the Madonna are never 


allowed to be painted or engraved ;, 
and it was contrary to court etiquette 
to allude even to the possibility of the 
Queens of Spain having legs : they 
were a sort of royal of the bird 

of Paradise species. 

Those good old days are passed ; and 
now the under-garments of the rMQa 
and hailarina^ dancer, are very short, 
they substitute a make-believe trans- 
parent fleco or fringe, after the Oriental 
fashion (Numb. xv. 38), or the old 
Egyptian (Wilk. ii. 81). The Cartha- 
ginian Limbus was either made of gold 
(Ovid, Met, iii. 51) or painted {JEn, 
iv. 237). Those of the maja are en- 
riched with canutillOy bugles or gold 
filigree. They are the precise KeiXa.vtrit 
of the Greek ladies, the instita of the 
Roman. This short garment is made 
to look ample, it is said, by sundry 
zagalejos or intimoSj under-petticoats, 
and ingenious contrivances and jupe9 
houffdntes^ bustles, and so forth ; no 
todo es oro» lo que reluce. 

The foot, although it ought not to 
be shown, figures much in Spanishi 
compliment. A los pies de Vmd, is a 
Caballero’s salute to a Senora. Beso a 
Vmd. los pies is extremely polite. If a 
gentleman washes to be remembered to 
his friend’s wife, he says, Lay me at 
her feet. 

Remember, in walking on this or 
any other alameda, never to offer a 
Spanish lady your arm, and beware^ 
also, of the honest Englishman’s shake 
of a Spanish lady’s hand, noli me tan* 
gere. She only gives her hand with her 
heart ; contact conveys an electrical 
spark, and is considered shocking. No 
wonder, with these combined attrae- 
tions of person and costume, that the 
** Ladies of Cadiz” long continued to he 
popular and to exercise that womanO* 
cracy, that Tuvmx«K^ettrta which Straho 
(iii. 251) was ungaUant enough to eon* 
deq^ in their Iberian mothers. Btit 
Strabo was a bore, and these were the 
old complaints against the **mantle8 and 
whimples,” i.e. las sagas y mantUXas 
of the Tyrian women, who, as the 
scholar knows {II* vi. 290), embroi- 
dered the mantilla of Minerva’s image. 
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But Cadiz was the eldest daughter of 
Tyre, and her daughters naturally in- 
hmted the Sidonian stretching forth 
of necks, wanton eyes, walking and 
mincing as they go** (Isa.iii. 6). Alas! 
for the sad changes making by the 
commonplace chaji^au ! 

Barring these living objects of mi- 
deniable antiquarian and present in- 
terest, there is little else to be seen on 
this Alameda of Cadiz. The principal 
build^g, SI Carmen^ is of the worst 
X^iurH^j^rismo : inside was bm^ied 
^i^lm. tShravina, who commanded the 
fi^nish fleet, and received his death- 
woimd at Trafalgar. Continuing to 
the E. is the large Aduana or Custom- 
house, disproportioned indeed to fail- 
ing commerce and scanty revenues, 
and where everything that is vicious 
and anti-commercial in tariffs is wor- 
thily carried out by officials hateful 
everywhere to travellers. Here Ford. 
VII. was confined in 1823 by the con- 
stitutionalists. Thence the artist should 
pass to the Suerta del Mar^ for cos- 
tume, colour, and grouping. Here will 
be seen every variety pf fish, and ; 
fismale from the mantilliad Seuora to 
the brisk Muchacha in her gay panuelo. 
The ichthyophile should examine the 
curious varieties, which also struck 
the naturalists and gourmands of an- 
tiquity (Strabo, iii. 214). Here, as at 
Gtibraltar, the monsters of the deep 
in form and colour, blubbers, scuttle- 
fishes, and marine reptiles, pass de- 
scription j eea triplex indeed must have 
been about the stomach of the man 
who first greatly dared to dine on 
them. The dog-fish, the Pintarojo^ 
for instance, is a delicacy of the omni- 
vorous lower classes, who eat every- 
thing except toads. The fish of the 
storm- vex^ Atlantic is superior to 
that of the languid Mediterranean. 
The best here, are the San Ped/roy or 
John Doiy, our corruption firom^he 
J^sif^Ka^ Jamtorey so called because% is 
the fish which the Porter of Heaven 
caught with the tribute-money in his 
mouth; the Salmonetes, the red mul- 
lets ^he Sultan al huty the king of 
fishes of the Moors) are right royal: 


have them fried simply in oil, and give 
directions that the trail, las tripasy be 
left in them, which Spanish cooks, the 
worst in the world, otherwise take out ; 
here may be seen other fishes not to 
be found in Greenwich kitchens or in 
English dictionaries : e. g, the Juvely 
the SavalOy and the MerOy wlxich latter 
ranks among fish as the sheep does 
among animals, en la tierra el camerOy 
en la mar el mero. But El doradOy 
the lunated gilt head, so called from its 
golden eyes and tints, if eaten with 
Tomata sauce, and lubricated with 
golden sherry, is a dish fit for a eardinal. 

The new prison and unfinished JEs- 
cuela de Comercio are cited by natives 
among tlieir lions. The handsome 
sti*eet, la Calle Ancha, and in truth 
the only broad street, is the lounge of 
the city ; here are all the best sliops ; 
the casas consistoriales may be looked 
at. The chief square, and really a 
squarsy planted, and provided with 
seats, is placed under the protection of 
San Antonio, because liis statue in 
1648 came down from its pedestal to 
heal some sick. (Peyron, i. 243.) 

The Cortes of Cadiz sat diu*ing the 
war of independence in San Felipe 
Neri. Their debates ended Sept. 14, 
1813 : many are printed in 16 vols., 
4to. XHario de las Cortesy Cadiz, 
1811-12. This Spanish Hansard is 
rare, Ferd. VII. having ordered all the 
collies to be burnt by the hangman as 
a bonfire on the first birth-day after 
his restomtion. Whoever will open 
only one volume must admit that the 
pages are the greatest satire — the Afo- 
niteur excepted — which any set of rais- 
rulers ever published on themselves. 
The best speech ever made there was 
by the Duke (Dec. 30, 1812), after Ids 
usqal energetic, straightforward, Eng- 
lish fashion. 

The members were ]^rfectly insen- 
sible to the ludicrous disproportion of 
their inflated phraseolq^ with fiuits ; 
vfMt in promise, beggarly in perfiirm* 
ance, well might the performers be 
called VbcaleSy for theirs was vox et 
prseterea nihil : an idipt*s tale, full of 
sound and fuiy^ signifying nothing, be* 
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ing mere FalahraSy palaver, or “ words, 
words, words j ” “a volley of words ** 
instead of soldiers ; ** a fine exchequer 
of words ” instead of cash. The curse 
of poor Spain are these juntas or cortes, 
caricatures of parliaments, where things 
are talked about not done, or if done, 
done badly; it is adding insult to injury 
when the forms of free men are made 
instruments of tyranny. 

Mow as few things alter in Sjpain, 
and none so little as any governing 
body of any kind, hear the oracular 
Duke, who appears at once to have 
understood the Cortes by the instinct 
of strong sense : “ The leading joeople 
among tlicm have invariably deceived 
the lower orders^ and instead of mak- 
ing them acquainted with their real 
situation, and calhng upon them to 
make the exertions and the sacrifices 
which were necessary even for their de- 
fence, they have amused them with idle 
stories of imaginary successes, with 
visionary plans of offensive operations, 
which those who offer them for consi- 
deration know they have no means of 
executing, and with the hopes of driving 
the Frencli out of the Peninsula by 
some unlooked-for good" (Disp., May 
11, 1810). Again, “ It is extraordi- 
nary that the revolution in Spain 
should not have produced one man 
with any knowledge of the real situ- 
ation of his country j it really appears 
as if they were all drunk, thinking and 
talking of any objects but Spain : how 
it is to end God knows !’* (Disp., Nov. 
1, 1812). This, however, still is and 
has long been the hard lot of this ill- 
fated country. Spain, says Justin 
(xliv. 2), never, in a long series of ages, 
produced one great general except Viri- 
atus, and he was but a guerrillero, 
like the Cid, Mina, or Zumalacarregui. 
The people, indeed, have honest hearts 
and vigorous arms, but, as in the East- 
ern fisble, a head is wanting to the body. 
The many have been sacrificed to the^ 
and exposed to destitution in pea^ 
and to misfortune in war by unworthy 
rulers, ever and only intent on their 
own selfish interests, to the injuiy 
of their fatherland and eountrvmen. 


Every day confirms the truth of th^ 
Duke’s remark (Sept. 12, 1812) : “ I 
really believe that there is not a mani 
in the country who is capable of com- 
prehending, much less of conducting,, 
any great concern,” 

THE BAY 07 CADIZ. 

A rail is in contemplation for thia 
circuit ; but in Spain, a land where, aa 
in the East, time is of no value, and 
w'ant of funds the clu’onic complaint,^ 
the natives seldom do to-day vrhat can 
be put off" for to-morrow, their beloved 
Manana; and well did our wise Bacon 
wish that his tardy death might come 
from Spain : me venga la muerte d& 
JEspaha. Even rail matters here move 

1 like our Court of Chanceiy; in fact,, 
all love to leave sometliing for poste- 
rity to do, and do not go to work, aa 
they say, con esa furia que por dhi s» 
acostumbra, como si el mundo sefuera 
acabar ; so mean time take a boat. 

The outer bay is rather exposed!; 
the S.W., but the anchorage in the 
inner portion is excellent. Some dan- 
gerous rocks are scattered opposite the 
town, in the direction of Kota, and 
are called Las Puercas, the Sows — 
X^ipeth^ ; for these porcine appellations 
are as common in Spanish nomencla- 
ture as among the ancients, and the 
hog-back is not a bad simile for many 
of such rocky formations. Pota lies, 
on the opj)osite (west) side of the bay,, 
and is distant about five miles across.. 
Here the tent w’ine used for our sacra- 
ments is made ; the name being nothing 
but the Spanish tintilla, from tinto^ 
red. The next point is La PuntilU^ 
and then that defended by the battery 
8a, Catalina, 

Ed Pubbto de S^a. Mabia, Port 
St. Mary, and usually called el Puerto^ 
the port (o-Porto), was the Portus Me- 
nesthei (ia Min Asta, Portus Astes), a. 
Punic word, which the Greeks, who, |US- 
usufd, caught at sound, not sense, 
neoted with the Athenian Menesthem^^ 
it lies &tant Cadis 8 L by 

2 1. by sea. 

Iwis, — ^Near the landing-place is the^ 
Vista aleare„ which to a cheerful look'*' 
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cut unites cleanness and sundry English 
conveniences rare on tlie continent. 
Here the G-uadalete enters the bay ; 
the bar is dangerous, and much ne- 
glected. In the days of sailing-boats, 
prayers to the blessed souls in purga- 
tory and making crosses were chiefly 
resorted to ; now small steamers go 
backwards and forwards three times 


zuela^ and narrows as it draws to the 
inner division ; the mouth is defended 
by the cross-fires of the forts Mata’- 
gorda and JPuntales. At the latter 
Lord Essex landed in 1596 and did take 
Cadiz ; which Victor bombarded from 
the former and did not take. Now row 
up the Trocadero^ wliieh divides an 
islet from the main land. Fort San 


a day ; the passage takes from half j Luis, once a flourishing place, was 
to three-quarters of an hour. The j ruined by Victor, an enemy, in 1812, 
.Puerto is pleasant and well built ; i and anniliilated by Angouleme, an ally, 
pop. 18,000. The river is crossed by j in 1823. Of his taking the Troca- 
a suspension bridge : in the Plaza de ; dero^ the glory of the Restoration, 
Toros was given a grand bullfiglit to : even Messieurs Bory do St. Vincent 
the Duke, described by Byron, better as i and Laborde are ashamed. The French, 
apoet, than as a correct torero. The soil i led by tlic ardent and aquatic Gen. 
of the environs is rich, and tlie water ! Goujon, passed through four and a 
so excellent that Cadiz is supplied I lialf' feet of water. “ Les constitu- 
with it to the cost of 10,000/. a-year, i tionnels prii*ent alors la fuite,” so the 
while ancient Gades was supplied ' assailants, “ sans avoir perdu uu seiil 
by an aqueduct, whicli O’Reilly would liomme,” carried the strong fort, “ sans 
have restored had he remained in office, i effusion de sang.” Those wlio fight and 
The Puerto^ one of the three groat i run away, may live to fight anotlier day. 
towns of wine export, vies with Xerez ■ Yet Mr. Camiibell, when Bacchi plenus 
and San Lucar. The principal houses | it is to be presumed, apostrophised 
are French and English. The vicinity j these truly tiuicJc heroes as dtjad ones : 

to CadU, the centre of exchange, is i .. B^ve m™. .vho «t tl.e Troclero fell 
favourable to business, while tlie road i Besi«lo your cannon, conquered not, though 
to Xerez is convenient for conveying 1 slain.*’ 

down the wines, which are apt to be i Hlatagorda was dismantled by Victor ; 
staved in the water-carriage of the ! a few fragments may be seen at very 
Gxiadalete. Among the best houses j low water. 


may be named Osborne and Duff Gor- 
don, whose Amontillado is matchless, 
Mousley, Oldham, Burdon and Gray, 
Pico, Mora, Heald, Gorman and Co. 


At the head of the Trocadero, and 
! on an inner bay, is Puerto Real^ 
founded in 1488 by Issabclla. Tliis, 
despite of its rogaltgy is a tiresome 


QDhe bodegas or wine-stores deserve a j poor and fishy place of parallel and 
visit, although those of Xerez are on a j rectangular streets. It w'as the head- 
grander scale. The town is vinous | quarters of Marshal Victor, who, by 
and uninteresting : the houses resemble j way of leaving a parting souvenir, de- 
those of Cadiz : the best street is the • stroyed 900 houses. Here a new basin 


Calle La/rga; the prettiest alameda is 
la Victoria. Here Ferd. VII. landed, 
Oct. 1, 1823, when delivered from the 
Constitutionalists by the French, and 
forthwith proceeded, to violate every 
solemn pledge to friend and foe. Here,*! 
d^uly 30, 1843, Baldomero Espartero, 
the R^ent Duke, driven out by the 
intrigues of Louis Philippe and Chris- 
tina, concluded his first career on board 
a British line-of-battle ship. 

The bay now shelves towards Cahe^ 


for steamers blessed by the Bishop in 
1846, and waltzed in by the ladies, 
stiU excites the wonder of Cadiz. 
Opposite is the river or canal Santi or 
Sancti Petri (the Sancto Petro of olden 
chronicles), which divides the Isla from 
the main land. On the land-bank is 
one of the chief naval arsenals of Spain, 
La Carraca^ the station of the C<tr‘ 
racaSi the carraolcs^ galleons, or heavy 
ships of burden : a word derived from 
I the low Latin carricare^ to load, quasi 
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sea-carts. The Normans invaded these 
coasts of Spain in huge vessels called 
Tcardkvr, This town, with the opposite ‘ 
one of San Carlos, was founded by 
Charles III. to form the Portsmouth 
and Woolwich of his kingdom. Pre- 
viously to the Bourbon accession Spain 
obtained her navies, ready equipped, 
from Flanders, but urged on by France, 
and made the tool of the family com- 
pact, she soon warred with England ; 
and now La Camraca^ like El Ferrol 
and Cartagena, tells the result of quar- 
relling with her natural friend. These 
are emblems of Spain fallen from her 
pride of place through Bourbon friend- 
ship. Every thing speaks of a past 
magnificence. A present silence and de- 
solation contrast with the former bustle 
of tills once-crowded dockyard, where 
w'ere floated those noblS thrcjc- deckers. 
Nelson’s “ old acquaintances.” The 
navy of Spain in 1789 consisted of 76 
line-of-battle ships and 52 frigates j now 
“ the Spanish fleet ye cannot see, because 
it’s not in sight it is nearly reduced 
to that armada^ decreed to bo buUt in 
birthday gazettes of 11653. In truth 
non-commercial Spain (Catalonia ex- 
cepted, which is not Spain) never w as 
really a naval pow'cr. The Arab and 
Berber repugnance to the sea, and the 
confinement of the ship, still marks 
the Spaniard j and now the loss of her 
colonics hais rendered it impossible for 
Spain to have a navy, which even 
Charles III. in vain attempted to force, 
although Mons. Gautier w'as his ship- 
w^right. 

How changed the site and scene 
from the good old times when Mago 
here moored his fleet, and Ccesar his 
long galleys ; when Philip anchored the 
‘‘twelve apostles,” the treasure galleons 
taken by Essex ; when Drake, in April, 
1587, with 30 small ships destroyed 
more than 100 French and Spanish “big 
braggarts,” singeing, as he said, “ the. 
King of Spain’s whiskers here were 
collected in after times the 40 sail of 
the line prepared to invade and conquer 
England — St. Vincent and Trafalgar 
settled that; here, in June, 1808, 5 
French ships of the line, runaways 


from Trafalgar under Mons. Bosilly, 
surrendered nominally to the Spaniards, 
for CoUingwood, by blockading Cadiz, 
had rendered escape impossible. 

The Santi JPetri river, the water key 
of La Isla, is deep, and defended at its 
mouth by a rock-built castle. This, 
the site of the celebrated temple of 
Hercules, was called by the Moors 
“ The district of idols.” Those remains 
which the sea had spared have chiefly 
been used up by the Spaniards as a 
quarry. Part of the foundations were 
seen in 1755, when the waters retired 
during the earthquake. For the rites 
of this pagan convent, see our paper 
in the Quar. Rev. exxvi. 283. The 
river is crossed by the Puente de 
ZuazOf so called from the alcaide Juan 
Sanchez de Zuazo, who restored it in 
the fifteenth century. It is of Roman 
foundation, and was constructed by 
Balbus to serve both as a bridge and 
an aqueduct. The water was brought 
to Cadiz from Tempul, near Xerez, but 
both were destroyed in 1262 by the 
Moors. The tower was built by Alonso 
el Sabio, who had better have restored 
the aqueduct. This bridge was the 
pons cmnormn of Victor, as the En- 
glish never suffered him to cross it. 
Here the Marshal set up his batteries, 
having invented a new mortar capable 
of throwing shells even into Cadiz. 
The defeat of Marmont by the Duke 
at Salamanca recoiled on M. Victor 
— ahiit^ excessit, evasit^ erupit. Now 
his failure is explained away by the 
old story, “inferior numbers.” The 
allies, according to M. Belmas (i. 138), 
amounted to 30,000, of which 8000 
were English “ men in buckram,” 
“ Victor ayant k peine 20,000.” For 
once Napoleon told the truth at St. 
Helena when lie said, Victor efait un 
bStCf sans talens et sans tete. 

From this bridge return by land 
through Isla de Leon^ so called b^ 
cause granted in 1459 to the Ponce de 
Leon mmily, but resumed again by the 
crown in 1484. This island was the 
Erythrsea, Aphrodisia, Cotinusa, Tan- 
tessus of the uncertain geography of 
the ancients. Here Geryon (r«^y, a 
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fine old fellow^ the Stranger in the He- 
brew) fed those fat kine which Hercules 
« lifted;” and whose golden fleeces — 
fine wool — tempted the Phcenecian ar- 
gonauts ; and his descendant the Giron 
Xlluque de Osuna) is still the great 
Iiord of Andalucia; but the breed of 
cattle is extinct, /for Bsetican beef, or 
liather vaca^ cow, is now of the leanest 
kine, and the bulls are better for bait- 
ing than basteing. 

San ’Fernando.^ the capital of the Isla, 
is a straggling decaying town, but gay- 
lo^Aing with its fantastic lattices and 
houSe-tops, and the bright sun which 
^ds the poverty. Here the J unta first 
halted in their flight, and spouted 
(S^t. 24, 1810) against the French 
cannon. Salt, the staple, is made in 
the salinas and the marshes below, 
where the conical piles glisten like the 
white ghosts of the British tents, when 
our red jackets were quartered here. 
CTlie salt-pans have all religious names, 
like the line-of-battle ships (wlien there 
were any), the wine-cellars of Xerez, or 
the mine-shafts of Aln>aden, e.g. FI 
dulee nonUfre de Jesus^ &c. In these 
marshes breed innumerable small crabs, 
C€Mgrejos, whose fore-claws are tit-bits 
for the Andaluz ichthyophile. Those 
iocas de JLa Isla are tom off from 
the living animal, who is then turned 
adrift, tlmt the claws nmy grow again 
fbr a new operation ; chameleons also 
abound. At Ho. 38, just below the 
"Plaza, Kiego lodged, and proclaimed 
the “ constitution ” in 1820. The 
flccret of this pafaiotism was a dislike 
in the ill-supplied semi-Berber army, 
to embark in the South American ex- 
pedition with which Ferdinand hoped 
to reinforce the blunderer Morillo. 

Passing the Torregorda^ the busy, 
dusty, crowded, narrow road La CaU 
zadia is carried along the isthmus to 
' Cadiz. Still <3alled el camino deFrcoleSy 
it runs where ran the via Heraclea of 
the Bomahs, wliich led to his temple : 
Ror is the present road much more 
Spanish,' since it was planned in 1785 
by 0*Beilly, an Irishman, and executed 
by Du Bouriel, a French^n. 

A magnificent outwork, La Corta- 


dura^ cuts the isthmus, which, suppos- 
ing it had guns and men, and either 
were in efficient order, it would defend. 
Now Cadiz is approached amid heaps 
of filth, wliich replace the pleasant 
gardens demolished during the war. 
To the left of the land-gate, between 
the Aguada and San Jose, is the Eng- 
lish burial-ground, acquired and planted 
by Sir John Brackenbury, father of the 
present consul, for the bodies of poor 
heretics, who formerly were buried in 
the sea-sands beyond high-water mark. 
Now there is “ snug lying ” here, which 
is a comfort to all Protestants who con- 
template dying at Cadiz, and are curious 
about Cliristian burial. 

Cadiz is soon entered by the land- 
gate, the Puerta de Tierra, The walls 
and defences are sadly dilapidated, and 
might be take^P by a bold boat’s crew. 
The grand secret in any warfare against 
Spanish fleets, forts, or armies, is to at- 
tack them instantly, as they will “ al- 
ways be found wanting in everytliing 
at the critical moment.” 

Cadiz is a good point of departure 
for ships. Vesfifls sail regularly for the 
Havana ; steamers proceed to England 
and Egypt, to Portugal and the Basque 
provinces and Franco ; also to Gib- 
raltar, Valencia, and Marseilles. Others 
navigate the Guadalquiver up to Seville, 
while diligences run by land to Xerez 
and on to Madrid. The days and 
hour^ of departure will be seen pla- 
carded on every wall and are known at 
every inn. 


Route 2. — Cadiz to Gibbaltab, by 
liOS Babbios and Tabifa. 


Chlclana . 
Va. de Vejer 
Va. Taibilla 
Va. OJen . 
Lob Biurrios 
Gibraltar . 


Miles. 

13 
16 

14 
11 

9 

12 


29 

43 

64 

63 

76 


The most expeditious mode is by steam, 
and the passage through the straits is 
splendid. The ride by land, for there 
is no carriage road, has been accom- 
plished by eommorcial messengers in 
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16 hours. Taking that route, the better 
plan is to leave Cadiz in the afternoon, 
sleep at CMclana the first night, and 
the second at ToArifa. Those who 
divide the journey into two days, 
lialt first at Vejer; from hence there 
are two routes, which we give approxi- 
matively in miles — and such miles ! 
The first route is the shortest. At the 
Venta de Ojen the road branches, a 
track leads to Algeciras, 10 m. j it is a 
wild and often dangerous ride, espe- 
cially at the Trocha pass, which is 
infested with smugglers and charcoal- 
burners, who occasionally become rate- 
ros and robbers. At all events, “ attend 
to the provend,” fill the bota with wine, 
and the basket with prog. The most 
interesting route is — 

Miles. 

Chiclana .13 . . 

Va. de Vejer . . . . 16 .. 29 

Va.Taibilla .... 14 ,. 43 

Tarifa . . . . . . 16 . . 69 

Algeciras 12 .. 71 

Gibraltar 9 . . 80 

Quitting the Isla at the bridg3 of 
2uazo we reach Chiclana^ on a gentle 
sandy eminence. Pop. 4000. It is the 
landing w^atering, place of the Cadiz 
merchants, who, weaiy of their sea- 
prison, come here to enjoy the terra 
firma. The air is pure and the batlis 
luxurious. It is, moreover, a sort of 
medical Botany bay, to which the An- 
dalucian faculty transports those many 
patients whom they cannot cure ; in 
compound fractures and clironio dis- 
orders, they prescribe batliing here, 
ass’s milk, and a broth made of a long 
liarmless snake, which aboimds near 
Barrosa. We have forgotten the ge- 
neric name of this valuable reptile of 
Esculapius. The naturalist should 
take one alive, and oompare him with 
the vipers which make such splendid 
pork in Estremadura (see Montan- 
clies), or with les viperes de Poitou^ to 
whose broth Mde. de S^vign^ attri- 
buted her good health. (Let. July 
8th, 1685.) From the hill of Santa 
Ana is a good panorama; 3 L. off, 
sparkling, hke a pearl set in gold, on a 
hill where it cannot be hidf basks Me- 
dina Sidonia^ Medinatu-Shidunah, the 


city of Sidon, thought by. some to jbd 
the site of the Phoenician Asidon, btt#; 
all these tit bits for the antiquanaiif' 
are “ Caviare to the general.” Thi; 
sulphur-baths here, especially the 
ente amarga, are much used in cul£^ 
neous and cachetic complaints. 

The town looks tfretty from afar 
with its white house's^ gardens, anct 
painted railings, but it is iU-paved, 
worse drained and lighted, and, in 
fact, is not worth visiting, being a 
whitened sepulchre full of decay ; and 
this may be predicated of many of 
these hill-fort towns, which, ghttering 
in the bright sun, and picturesque in 
form and situation, appear in the en- 
chantment-lending distance to be fkiiyf 
residences : all this filusioiT is dispelled 
on entering into these dens of dirt^ 
ruin, and poverty : reality, which like 
a shadow follows all too h^hly-excited 
expectations, darkens the bright dream ' 
of poetical fancy. Yet wliat would li& 
be without hope, which stUl checsra , 
man on, undaunted by experience. 
Again, once for all, it may be said 
that generally the correlative of the pic- 
turesque is the imcomforiable, and the 
better the food for the painter’s eye 
outside the town, the worse the chance 
of bed and board inside. 

Nothing can be more different than 
the aspect of Spanish villages in fine 
or in bad weather ; as in the East, 
during wintry rains they are the acmes 
of mud and n]||seiy: let but the sun ' 
shine out, and is gilded. His beam 
is like the smile which lights up the 
habitually sad expression of a Spanish 
woman. Fortunately, in the south of 
Spain, fine weather is the rule, anid' 
not, as among ourselves, the excep- 
tion. The blessed sun cheers povef%^ 
itself, and by its stimulating, exhila-^ 
rating action on the sy8|em of man^ 
enables liim to buffet agaill|t .the inoral 
evils to which countries tHojnbsk fii-- 
voured by climate seem, as tf it vren^ 
from compensation, to be more ex- 
posed than those where the skies are ^ 
dull, and the winds bleak and cdl4^: 
Medina Sidonia gives the ducal title 
the ^Bcendantft of Qwmwn, el Btcetky, 
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to whom idl lands l^ng between the 
Gandaleto and Guadairo were granted 
for his defence of Tarifa. The city 
was one of the strongest holds of the 
&mily. Here the fascinating Leonora 
de Guzman, mistress of the chivalrous 
Alonso X[., and mother of Henry of 
Trastamara, fled "^m the vengeance of 
Alonso’s widow and her son Don 
jPedro. Here again that cruel king, 
in 1861, imprisoned and put to death 
his ill-fated wife Blanche of Bourbon, 
<-~the Mary Stuart of Spanish ballads, 
-—beautiful, and, like her, of suspected 
ehastity ; this execution cost Pedro his 
life and crown, as it furnished to France 
an ostensible reason for invading Spain, 
and placing the anti-English Henry of 
Trastamara on the throne. 

Leaving Chiclana^ the track soon 
miters into wild sandy aromatic pine- 
clad, snake-peopled solitudes : to the 
r. rises the immortal knoll of Barrosa. 
When Soult, in 1811, left Seville to 
refieve Badajoz, an opportunity was 
offered the Spaniards, by attacking 
Tictor in the flank, of raising the siege 
of Cadiz. The expedition was in an 
^evil hour entrusted to Manuel dc la 
Pena, a fool and a coward, but the 
ftivoured creature of the Duchess of 
Osuna. The expedition was misman- 
aged by this incapable from beginning 
to end. In February, 11,200 Spani- 
ards, 4800 English and Portuguese, 
were landed at the distant Tarifa, 
when La Pena, instead of resting at 
Conil, brought the English to the 
ground after 24 hours of intense toil 
and starvation. Graham, contrary to 
his orders, had injudiciously ceded the 
command in chief to the Spaniard, 
who, on arriving in the critical mo- 
mmit, skulked lumself away towards 
the Santi Petri, ordering Graham to 
descmid from the SieHra del Puerco 
the real key, to the Torre Berm^a^ 
distant nearly a league. The French, 
who saw the error, made a splen- 
did rush for this important height : 
but the gallant Grseme, although left 
alone in the plain with his feeble, 
starving band, and scarody having time 
to form his lii^, the rear rank fighting 


in front, instantly defied the united 
brigades of Buffin and Laval, com- 
manded by Victor in person, and having 
riddled the head of their columns with 
a deadly fire, then charged with the 
bayonet in the “ old style an hour and 
a half settled the afiair by a “sauve 
qui pout.” Victor decamped, while 
La Pena did not even dare to follow 
up and finish the flying foe. No single 
stroke was struck that day by Spanish 
sabre: but assistance from Spain ar- 
rives either slowly or never. Socorroe 
de JSspaiia tarde o nitnoa. This is a 
very favourite Spanish proverb ; for 
the shrewd people revenge themselves 
by a ref ran on the culpable want of 
means and forethought of their incom- 
petent rulers : Gonzalo de Cordova 
used to compare such help to San Telmo 
(see Tuy), who, like Castor and Pol- 
lux, never appears until the storm is 
over» Blessed is the man, said tho 
Moorish general, who expects no aid, 
for then he will not be disappointed. 

Gh*aham remained master of tho 
field. Then, had La Pena, who had 
thousands of fresh troops, but moved 
one step^ Barrosa would indeed have 
been contemporaneous with Torres 
Vedras, for on that very day Massena 
too began his retreat. Victor, when 
he saw that he was not followed, re- 
covered from liis panic, and indited a 
bulletin, “how he had beaten back 
8000 Englishmen.” Now-a-days our 
lively neighbours claim a more com- 
plete victory, and, entering into details, 
relate how Graham’s triple line, with 
3000 men in each,” was culhuie by the 
French, who were “ un contro deux,” 
and that “ the loss of the eagles was 
solely owing to the accidental death of 
the ensigns.” How very unlucky ! 

Touching the real truth of tliis en- 
gagement at Barrosa, what says the 
Duke (Disp., March 25, 1811), to whom 
Graham had thought it necessary to 
apologise for the rashness of attacking 
with his handftil two entire French 
divisions? — “I congratulate you and 
your brave troops on the signal victory 
which youirgained on the 5th ; I have 
no doubt whatever that their success 
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would have had tlio effect of raising 
the siege of Cadiz, if the Si:)anisli troops 
had made any effort to assist them. 
Tlio conduct of the Spaniards tlmough- 
out this expedition is precisely the 
same as I have ever observed it to be : 
they marcli the troops night and day 
witliout provisions or rest, and abusing 
everybody who proposes a moment’s 
deJay to afford cither to the fatigued 
or famished soldiers ; they reach the 
enemy in such a state as to bo unable 
to niJike any exertion or execute any 
plan, even if any plan liad been formed ; 
they are totally incapable of any move- 
ment, and they stand to see their allies 
destroyed, and afterwards abuse them 
because they do not continue, unsup- 
ported, exertions to which human na- 
ture is not equal.” La Peila, once 
safe in Cadiz, claimed the victory as 
his! and now the English are either 
not mentioned at all by Spanish his- 
torians (Tgartuburp, p. 179, Madoz, 
vii. 324), or the idtimate failure of the 
expedition is ascribed to our retreat ! 
(Maldonado, iii. 29.) La Pena, el delin- 
cuente honrado^ was decorated with the 
star of Carlos III. ! and Ferd. VII., 
in 1815, created a new order for this 
brilliant Spanish victory ! ! The Cortes 
propounded to Graham a grandeeship, 
as a sop, which he scornfully refused. 
The title proposed, Duque del Cierro 
del Puerco (Duke of Pig’s-hill), was in 
truth more euphonious among bacon- 
loving Spaniards than ourselves. 

Buonaparte attributed Victor’s defeat 
to Sebastiani (Belm. i. 518, 25), who; 
influenced by jealousy of his colleague, 
confined himself to advancing to San 
Roque, where he remained pillaging. 

Barrosa was another of tho many 
instances of the failures wliich the 
disunion of Buonaparte’s generals on- 
tailed on their arms. These rivals 
never would act cordially together : as 
the Duke observed when enclosing an 
intercepted letter from Marmont to 
I’oy* “ This shows how these gentry are 
going on ; in fact, each marshal is the 
natural enemy of the king (Joseph) and 
of his' neighbouring marshal ” (Disp., 
Nov. 13, 1811). 

Syain.—^, 


The ride from Barrosa to Tmm^ 
passes over uncultivated, unpeopled 
wastes. The country remains as it was 
loft after the discomfiture of the Modr, 
or looks as if man had not yet been 
created. To tho r. is Conil. 3 L. froi^ 
Chiclana, and 1 L. from Capo Trafalgar. 
Pop. 3000. Built by Guzman el Bueno, 
it was famous for its tunny fisheries. In 
May and* June the fish return into the. 
Atlantic from the Mediterranean. Tlie 
almadraba, or catching, a most Arabic 
affair, as the name implies, used to 
be a season of great festivity. For- 
merly 70,000 fish were taken, now 
scarcely 4000 ; the Lisbon earthquake 
of 1755 having throwm up sands pn 
the coast, by wliich the fish are driven 
into dtxjper water : the “ atun escabe- 
chadof or pickled tunny, is the \ 

the “ Salsamcnta,” with which 
and dancing girls, Gades supplied the 
Boman epicures and amateurs. A»- 
chestratus, who made a gastronolhicvi 
tour, thought the tmder fillet to be the 
incarnation * of the immortal gods;' 
Near Conil much suljihur is found. 

The long, low, sandy lines of , 
falgar (Promontorium Junonis, hence- 
forward Nelson is) now stretch towards 
Tarifa; the Arabic name, Taraf-al- 
ghar, signifies the promontory of the 
cave. This capo bore about 8 m. N.Ei 
over those halloTved w'aters where Nel- 
son, felix opportunitate mortis, sealed 
tho emjiire of the sea with his lifos*. 
blood ; for tilings so great can only be 
carried tlirough by death: Nelson was 
that glorious concentration of national 
spirit, which made and will make every 
English sailor do his duty to the end 
of time. 

Trafalgar — ti^to nomini nullum 
eulogimn- — changed Buonaparte’s yfc 
sionary invasion of England, into 
real one of France; England left notr 
with no more enemies on the sea, tum^ 
to tho land for an arena of victory. 
The spirit of the Black Prince and of 
Marlborough, of Wolfe and of Aber^ 
crombie awoke, the sails were furl^ 
and that handful of infantry landed 
on the most Western rocks of the Peit<- 
insula which marched in one triumph? 

H 
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aut coitfse until it planted its i*ed dag 
tlie walls of Paris. This doing the 
thing in the stjlo. is thus plea- 
-santly referred to by M. Fdy, i. 197 : 

Biehtdt cot nouveau ! pour les 
.^glais allait leur devoir n^essairo 
^.presque k legal de la science navale.” 

■Kelson, on the memorable Oct. 21, 
4805, commanded 27 small ships of the 
littO-end only four frigates : the latter, 
Jhis “^es** were wanting as usual ; he 
-had prayed for them in vain, from our 
,!#Tetcheci admiralty, as the Duke did 
l^erwards. The enemy had 33 sail of i 
:the line, many of them three-deckers, 
seven frigates. Kelson, as soon, 
%iift Ihey ventured out of Cadiz, consi- 
di^d them “his property he ‘bar- 
gained for 20 at least.** He never re- 
garded disparity of numbers, nor count- 
^ an enemy*s fleet except when prizes ! 
after the battle — synonymous witli him 
with victory. He, with hope defoired, 
iiad long chased them over wide seas, 
in full cry, every rag set, cvciy sail burst- 
ing with impatience, and Ko. IG sig- i 
hid for “close action*’ hoisted; and now, j 
^;^h 4 |n at last he saw them, it was to j 
i^e his “Kelsonic touch” no “drawn 
battles now,*’ hut simple — Annihilation. 

Kelson was wounded at a quarter j 
belbre one, and died 30 minutes past 
He lived long enough to know* 
iJiftt his triumph was complete, and 
^^he last sweet sounds his dying cars 
iiiiught were the guns fifed at the flying 
He died on board liis beloved 
'^^ictory,** and in tlie arms of its pre- 
siding tutelar, only 47 years old : “yet,” 
sifys Southey, “he ca^hot be said to 
h^ve fiilbp prematurely Ithosc work 
was doni/e, nor ought he to be lamented 
ao fuU of honours at the 
height of biixnan frme, and if the cha- 
riot and the horses of fire had been 
vouchsafed for Kelson’s translation, he 
^uld scarcely ;r have departed in a 
lirighter blaze of glory. Ho has left us 
hot, indeed, his mantle of inspiration, 
hut a name and example which are at 
this hour inspiring thousands of the 
youth of England; a name whichis our 
and an example, wliich will con- 
to be our- shield and our strength. 


! Thus it is that the spirits of the great 
and wise continue to Uve and to act after 
them.” This indeed is immortality. 

The Spaniards fought well at 2V«- 
falga/r^ the nadir of their marine, as 
Lepanto was its zenith ; Glravina, their 
gallant noble admiral was wounded and 
;dio<l, refusing to have his arm amputa- 
ted, and telling Dr. Fellowes, that he 
was going to join Nelson, the “greatest 
man the world has ever produced.” 

The French vice-admiral, Dumanoir, 
having* kept out of the action, lied at 
the close, “ backing his topsails,” says 
Southey, “to fire into the captiiTCd 
Spimish ships as he passed,” when 
the indignant crews in treated to bo al- 
lowed to sen^e against their (jiiondam 
allies. This Dumanoir, w’itli four run- 
aways, was caught, Kov. 4, ofi* Cape 
Finisterre by Sir Richard Strachan, 
when all were taken, liis own ship, tlie 
“ Formidable” being the first lo strike. 
This man, wdio, .Southey thought, 
“ought to have been hanged in the 
sight of the remains of the Spanish 
fleet,” was acquitted at Toulon, because 
he had manoeuvre selon Vimpulsion du 
DEVOIR et de VhonnenrV^ and was 
made a count in 1814 by Louis XYIII, 
Kelson’s notions of honour, duty and 
raanoDiuTing were after a difftn’ciit fa- 
shion. His manoeuvre — a nautical no- 
velty indeed — was to break the long 
lino of the foe with a short double line ; 
a manoouvre which few foreign fleets 
will tiy against an EngUsli squadron, 
wdiose guns would sink tlieir opponents 
as they approached singly ; however 
according to M. de Montferrier, *Dic- 
tionnairo de la Marine,* Paris 1841, 
“ C’est 2b cette science, la manoeuvre, 
que la marine Fran 9 ai 80 doit toutes ses 
victoiree; on efffet, il n’y a point 
d’exomple, oh, h forces egalos, une ar- 
m^ Ahglaise nous ait battus!” 

B6 that as it may, some how 
or another, this Tra&lgar settled 
Boneg'* by sea, to use the Duke’s 
phrase, when he did him that ser- 
vice by land; all his paper projects 
about “ships, colonies and commerce,” 
all his *fond plnrases of “French Ihkes,” 
were blown to the winds; accordingly, 
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he omitted all allusion to Trafalgar 
in the French papers, as he after- 
wards did the Duke’s victories in 
Spain. Thus Pompey never allowed 
his reverses in the Peninsula to be pub- 
lished (Hirt. B, H, 18). Buonaparte 
received the news of Ms misfortunes at 
Vienna, which clouded le soleil ^ Aus- 
terlitz with an English fog: his fuiy 
was unbounded, and he exclaimed, 
“ Je saurai bien apprendre aux ami- 
raux Fran 9 ai 8 ti vaincre” (P. et C. 
XVI. 197). ^ 

Five months afterwards he slightly 
alluded to this accidental disaster as- 
scribing it, as tlie Spaniards falsely do 
the destruction of their invincible ar- 
mada, not to English tars, but the 
winds ; “ Les tenip^tcs nous ont fait 
perdre quelqiies vaisseaux, aprfes im 
combat imprudemment engage.” Yet 
Yilleneuve had that decided numerical 
superiority witliout which, according 
to Buonaparte’s express orders, an 
English fleet was n^ver to be attacked 


tempo tes,” in real truth occasioned to 
us the loss of many captured sMps ; 
a storm arose after the victory, and the 
disabled conquerors and vanquished 
were bufleted on the merciloss coast : 
many of the prizes were destroyed. 
The dying orders of Nelson, “ Anchor, 
Hardy ! Anchor !” were disobeyed by 
Collingwood, whoso first speedi on as- 
suming the command was, “ Well ! 
that is the last thing that I should have 
thought of!” CollingAVOod also made 
another small mistake in his dispatch : 
Nelson did not die soon after Ms 
wound;” he lived to gain the whole 
victory. 

Although none on either side of the 
Pyrenees have yet claimed Trafalgar as 
their victory, yet all are convinced, had 
real nautical valour and science not 
been marred by fortune and aeddent, 
that it ought not to have been ours. 
Every lie circumstantial was published 
at the time ; thus the Journal de 
risy Dec. 7, 1805, added 8 ships of the 
line to the English squadron, while 
the Qazetta de Madrid^ of the Iftth, 
added 12. Although all these inven- 


tions are disposed of by Sir Harns Ni- 
colas ixf Nelson’s XH^dtehes^ immoi*t^ 
as those of the Duke, the controver^! 
is not ended and the Spaniards havq; 
taken such offence at their allies* ver-^ 
sion of Trafalgai^ as given by M. Thier^ 
in his Jlistoire Consulate Lib. xxxi.^! 
and especially at the sneer that ip.Vif; 
Spanish men of war then and there fledp^ 
having “ sauve leur existence bcauoQU]^ 
plus que leur honneur ; ” that a grav^ 
refutation was put forth at Madrid in 
1850 by Manuel Marliani, and it is a 
very pretty quarrel as it stands ; rneanli* 
time both of the bqs ten parties contend, 
that each of their sj^le sMps was at- 
tacked by five or six jSnglish. The ree^ 
heroes of the day and their defaite h^ro^ : 
ique were either Seuores Churraco, Ghif r 
liano, &c., or Messieurs Lucas, Mi^on, , 
&c., small mention’ being made of th^-^ 
nobody Nelson, a sort of loup-marin^ || 
man, according to M.Thiers, a^z 
when off Ms quarter-deck. The.Fren^|^ 
Admiral Villeneuve was said to haiW^ 


and our sole unsubsidised aUies, ** les f killed Mmself in despair at his disgrac^- 


but, says Southey, “ there is every red;- ’ 
son to conclude that the tyrant addedL^ 
him to the numerous victims ol!^ Ms'* 
murderous policy,” and the silence ol^ 
served in the. ‘Moniteur* strengthens 
this suspicion (see Viet, et Conq, xvi. 
198). 

The county now presents 
picture of a Spanish dehesa y de^^ 
blado. The rich soil, under a vivifj^n^ 
sun, is given up to the wild plant ah4“ 
insect : earth and air teem with lifs^ 
There is a juelancholy grandeur ' in' < 



these solitucb|i, where Nature is biliw 
at her mighty work of cren^pn, hee^, 
less of the absence or presehee o£ ~ 
larger insect inan^ VeJer^^Skjiki 
offers a >true specimen of a' Moorifi^^ 
town, scrambling up a precipitous en^ 
inence. Pop. 9000^ The ventn^j^pte 
below, near the bridge over thtB^' 
bate, lyiere Queseda, in Marc^ 
put down an abortive insurrection. Sttf 
hundred soldiers hod been gained ovei^^ 
at Cadiz by the. emissaries of Tonsyiojai.! 
The loss in the whole contest,, on whi^ 
for the moment the monarchy 
was one killed^, two wounded, ana 
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Ixraised. According to Quoseda’s bid* 
lelm» worthy of his namesake Don 
Quixote, his troops performed ^^jprodi^ 
^fios de valor!*' a shower of crosses 
were bestowed on the conquering 
heroes. Such are the fftterrilla^, the 
truly “little wars” wliich Spaniards 
wfige inter se ; and they may be well 
comi|>ared to the wretched productions 
some of the minor theatres, in which 
vapouring of bad actors supplies 
the place of dramatic interest, and tlie 
plot is perpetually interrupted by 
Soene*shifiting, paltry coups de theatre^ 
lioid an occasional explosion of mus- 
ketry and blue lights, with much smoke 
(of cigaritos). 

^ A mile inland is the Laguna dc 
Landa» Near this lake, Taric, landing 
Afiica, April 30, 711, encountered 
^Roderick, the last of the Goths. Here 
the action commenced, July 19, which 
was decided J uly 26, on tlie Guadalete, 
near Xcrcz. This one battle gave 
Spain to the Moslem ; tlie - secret of 
whose easy conquest lay in the civil 
dissensions among the Goths, and the 
lud the invaders obtained from the 
nMnicd Jews, w’ho were persecuted by 
ftie Gothic clergy. Taric and Musa, 
the two victorious generals, received 
.ftmn the calipli of Damascus that re- 
ward wliich since has become a stand- 


of desert sand, rises abiniptly out of 
the sea, in a tremendous jumble, and 
backed by the eternal snows of tlio 
Atlas range ; two continents lie before 
us : we have reached the extremities of 
the ancient world ; a narrow gulf di- 
vides the lands of knowledge, liberty, 
and civilisation, from the untrodden 
regions of barbarous ignorance, of 
slavery, danger, and mystery. Yon 
headland is Trafalgar. Tarifa juts out 
before us, and the plains of Salado, 
where the Cross triumphed over the 
Crescent. The white walls of Tangiers 
glitter on the opposite coast, resting, 
like a snow-wreath, on dark moun- 
tains : behind them lies the desert, 
the den of the wild beast and of 
wilder man. The separated continents 
stand aloof, frowning stenily on each 
other with tlie cold injurious look of 
altered kindness. They were once 
united; “a. dreary sea now' Hows be- 
tw'een,” and severs them for ever. A 
thousand ships huny through, laden 
w'ith the commerce oi" the world : every 
sail is strained to fly past those waters, 
deeper than ever plummet sounded, 
where neither sea nor land are friendly 

%r' 

to the stranger. Beyond that point 
is the bay of Gibraltar, and on that 
gray rock, the object of a hundred 
fights, and bristling wdth twice ten hull- 


ing example to jealous Spanish imlers ; 
they were recalled, disgraced, and died 
.in obscurity. Such was the fate of 
^Go^umbus, Cortes, the Great Captain, 
%xinoln, and others who have con- 
'^ered kingdoms for Spain. 

, At the T^a. de Taibilla the track 
branches ; that to the 1. leads to the 
Trocha^ while a 'pietuxi^ue gorge, to 
the rt.. studded with mgments of 
^fiyrmer Moorish bridges and causew'ays, 
jilBflids'to the sea-shore. At the tower 
La JPeua del Ciervo, the Highar Egg^l 
of th8 Moors, the coast opens in all 
Hb, grandeur. 

Where Mauritania's giant shadows frown. 

From mountain-cliiTs descending sombre 
down," 

And here let the wearied traveller 
#spo8e a moment and gaze on the mag- 
Imceht panorama! AiHca, no land 


dred cannon, the red flag of England, 
on which the sun never sets, still lii’avcs 
the battle and the breeze. Far in the 
distance the blue Mediterranean 
stretches itself away like a sleeping lake. 
Europe and Africa recede gently from 
each other ; coast, cape, ancl inouiitahi, 
face^ form, and nature, how alike ! Man, 
his laws, works, and creeds, how dif- 
ferent and opposed I 

It is geologically certain that the 
two^continents were once united by a 
dip or valley, os is proved by the vari- 
ations of soundings. Tlie “wonder- 
working” Hercules (i, e. the Phoeni- 
cians) is said to have cut a canal 
between them. The Moors had a 
tradition that this was the w'ork of 
Alexander the Great (Ishkhander), who 
built a bridge across the.openuig, then 
yery narrow ; it gradually w idened un- 
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til all further increase was stopped by Moors never recovered the blow. . !]D^ 
the liigli lands on each side. On these accoimts of an eye-witness are wortiij^ 
matters consult Pliny, ‘ !N. H.’ iii. 3, of Froissart Chronr de Alonso XI^ 
and the authorities cited in our paper, ch. 248, 254). Cannon made at Da^ 
Quar. Rev. exxvi. 293. • mascus were used here, for the first 

Tlie Moors called the Mediterranean time in Europe, as is said by Conde, 
the White el Ahiad^ 2 i\\(i'Ba\iv iiil 133. According to Mariana (xvi..7) 

Muniy the Roman Seaj they termed 25,000 Sijanish infantry and 14,000 
this RstrechOj this Strait^ which our liorse niw defeated 400,000 Moors and 
tars liave vulgarised into the “ Gut,” 70,000 cavalry. The Christians only 
Bab-ez-zakak, the “gate of the naiTow lost 20 men, the infidels 200,000. Suefi 
passage.” The length of the straits bulletins are to be ranked with thosis 
from Cape Spartel to Ceuta in Africa, of Livy or Buonaparte’s “ military? 
and from Trafalgar to Europa Pohit ■ romances.” These miiltitudcs . could 
in Spahi, is about 12 L. The W. en- 1 never liave been packed away in such a 
trance is about 8 L. across, the E. about ! Hniited space, much less fed. Tp count 
6 L. ; the narrowest pomt is at Tarifa, i is a modern practice — the ancient and 
about 12 m. A constant cm*rent sets j “ bulletin ” mode was to guess num- 
in from the Atlantic at the rate of bers, and to augment or diminish as 
2^ m. per hour, and is perceptible 150 suited best. • , 

m. down to tlie Cabo de Gaia; hence Takifa, Pop. 9,000, the most 
it is vei’y difficult to beat out in a j ish town of Aaidalucia — that RerheHOk^ 
wind. Some have supposed the Cristiana — was the ancient Punic cii^; 
existence of an under current of denser called Josa, which Bocliart (Can. i. 4i77) . 
water, which sets outwards and relieves j translates the “ Passage ; ” an apprd*^^ 
the Mediterranean from this accession 
of water, in addition to aU the rivers 
from the Ebro to the Nile in a coasb 
circuit of 4500 L. Dr. Halley, however, 
has calculated that the quantity evapo- 
rated by the sun, and licked up by to land in Spain, and quite a dist inct per*: 
hot drying w'hids, is greater than the son from Taric. Tarifa bears for arms: 
sujiply, and certainly the Mediterranean its castle on waves, 'with a key at the . 
has rccedi'd on tla^ E. coast of the window ; and the motto, “ Sedfuertet^,, 
Peninsula. The absorption on a surface en la guerm^^ be gallant in fight. Like; 
of 1,149,287 square statute miles, by Calais, it was once a frontier key 
Halley’s rule, would amount to 7966 gi’eat importance. Sancho el BratOi; 
million tons a day ; yet, on the whole, took it in 1292, when Alonso Perdi: 
the level of the Mediterranean remains de Guzman, as all others declined| 
unchanged, for Nature’s exquisitq^ys- offered to hold tliis post of danger 
tern of compensation knows no waste., year. The Moors beleaguered it, aidi^ 
Between La Rena del Ciervo and by the Infanta Jttau, a traitor bx!C)<i)|i^ 
Tarifa lies a plain often steeped in of Sancho’s,' to whom Alonso’s 
blood, and now watered by the brackish son, aged 9, had been entrusfM 
Salado. Here Walia, in 417, defeated viously as a page. Juan nOw 
the VandaU Sihngi and drove them into the boy under the walls, and threataiEiod 
Africa ; hero the cliivalrous Alonso XI. to kill him if his father woujd 
(Oct. 28, 134-0) overthrew the united surrender the place. Alonso drew^hp 
forces of Yusuf L, Abu-l-hajaj, King of dagger and threw it down, cfxclaimiii^l 
Granada, and of Abu-l-hassan, King of “ I prefer honour ■without a son, to^ ;^ 
Fez, who made a desperate and last j son with dishonour.” Ho retire^^'if^ 
attempt to reinvado and reconquer | the Prince caused the child to put 
Spain. Tliis victory paved the way for i death. A cry of horror ranthiougb^i^^ 
the final triumph of the Cross, as the; Spanish battlements: Alonso* rusl^BI 


priate name lor tnis, me narrowesi?| 
point of the straits : the Romans 
tained this signification in their JuUc^i 
Traducta: the Moors called it after*^ 
Tarif I bn Malik, a Berber cliief, the firsl^ < 
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beheld his son’s body, and re- 
turning to his childless another, calmly 
^bserVed, ** I feared thaHhie infidel had 
gained the city.” Sancho the King 
Skened him to Abraham, from this 
pmrental sacrifice, and honoured him 
mill the “ canting ” name “ ElBueno^' 
tChe Qood iChu&man^ Good- 

He became the founddl^ of the 
^nrincclyHukes of Medina SidQnia,no\v 
xherged by marriage in the A’^illairnncas. 
:^Qn tins spot the recording ballads in 
'^i^n, V. 203, will best be read. 

quadrangular, contains 
li^me 12,000 inhab. ; the narrow • and 
^brtuQBS streets are enclosed by Moorish 
;iralls. The Alameda runs under the 


range between the tomi and the sea ; 

Alcazar, a genuine Moorish castle, 
to the E., just within the w'alls, 
‘iiiid is now the abode of galley slares. 
The window from .whence Guzman 
threw the dagger has been bricked up, 
but may be knowTi by its border of 
ctfvJeJos; the site of the cliilA’s murder 
is marked by a more modem tower — 
eaUed La Torre de Guzman. The 
••Lions’* of Tarifa are the women, or 
|»jr Tarifenas, w'ho arc proverbial for 
^r<icia y meneo. Tliey continue to 
the mantilla as the Arabs do the 
ill|(||oid£0, and after the present Egj^ptian 
ipshioh of the tob and Ilhabarah, in 
;wbach only one eye is discovered ; that 
^dwever is generally a piercer, and as it 
;m 9 e]|^ out from the sable veil like a star, 
%saaty is concentrated into one focus 
;bf light and meaning. These ta^padas, 
Indng all dressed alike walk about as 
at a .masquerade, most effectually con- 
;cealed, insomuch ffiat husbands have 
fctnally been detected making love to 
j^ir own wrives by mistake. These 
i^iothian assassin-glance have fur- 
Rii^hed jokes abundant to the wits of 
n^^pin. Quevedo compares these rifle- 
,:wdixien to the ahadejo, which means 
^bdth a water-wagtail and the Sphnish- 
■ffy ; and thus combines the meneo and 
the stimulant. Such, doubtless, was 
the mode of wearing the mantilla 
;;9ippL0pg the Phoenician coquettes. 

says Ezekiel (xiii. 1^,‘ who 
jSfiiiiir so well, “ Woe to the women 


that make kerchiefs upon the head of 
every stature to hunt souls.” Next in 
danger to these tapadas were the bulls, 
wliich used to be lot loose in the streets, 
to the delight of the people at the w in- 
dowrs, and horror of those w ho met the 
imcivil quadruped in the narrow lanes. 

The crumbling walls of Tarifa might 
be battered with its oranges, which al- 
though the smallest, are beyond com- 
parison the sweetest in Sjjain, but de- 
fended by brave men, they have defied 
the ball and bomb. Soult, tauglit by 
Barrosathe importance of this landing- 
place, was anxious to take it, and had 
he done so, must soon have been master 
of all Andalucia, Gibraltar excepted. 
Gen. Campbell, in defiance of higher 
authorities, most wisely determined to 
garrison it, and s€fnt 1000 men of tlic 
47th and 87th, undei Col.Skcrrett ; fiOO 
Spaniards under Copons were added. 
Sken*ett, brave but always unfort unate, 
despaired j but Charles Felix Smith of 
the Engineers was skilful, and Col., 
now' Lord Gough, a. resolute soldier. 
Yictor and Laval, Ecc. 20, 1811, in- 
•wested the place with 10,000 men ; 
between the *27th and 30th a practi- 
cable breach w'as made near the Retiro 
gate j then the Spaniards under Co 2 >ons, 
’w'ho were ordered to be there to defend 
it, were not there — they, howxvcr, sur- 
vived to claim the glor}' (Madoz, 
xiv. 609 ; Nap. xii. 6) ; but Gough in 
a good hour came u^^ w ith his 87th, 
the “Eagle-catchers,” and, with 5(}0 
men, beat back 1800 picked Frenchmen 
in a manner “ surpassing all praise,” 
an^ has lived to conquer China and 
Ghvahor. Victor, T’tcttis as usual, re- 
treated silently in the night, leaving 
behind all his artillery and stores. This 
great glory and that astounding failure 
were such as even the Duke had not 
ventured to calculate on : he had dis- 
approved of the defence, because, al- 
though “ we have aright to expect that 
our officers and troops will perform 
their dUty on every occasion, wo had no 
right to expect that comparatively a 
small number would be able to hold 
Tarifa, commanded as it is at short 
distances, and enfiladed in eveiy direc* 





tion, and unprovided with a-rtillery, 
and the walls scarcely cannon-proof. 
Tlic enemy, however, retired w'ith dis- 
grace, infinitely to the honour of the 
brave troops who defended TarifiC” 
(Disp., Feb. 1, 1812). The vicinity of 
Trafalgar, and the recollection of Nel- 
son’s blue jackets, urged every red coat 
to do that day more than his duty. 
Now-a-days the Tctrifetios claim all the 
glorj’’, nor do the Paez Mellados and 
Co. even mention the Fnglish : so 
Skerrett was praised by Lord Liverpool, 
and Campbell reprimanded j sic ros 
non vobis ! The English not only de- 
fended but repaired the breach. Their 
masonry is good, and their inscription, 
if not classical, at least tells the truth ; 
“ Hanc partem miiri a Gallis obsiden- 
tibus dirutam, Britanni defensores con- 
struxerunt, 1812.” In 1823, when no 
87th Mas left to assist these heroic 
TarifeTios^ the French, under the puny 
Angouleine, attacked and took the place 
instantly : the inference is conclusive. 

Cr » 

The real strength of Tarifa consists 
in the rocky island which projects into 
the sea, on which a fortress has long 
been building. There is a good light- 
house, 135 ft. high, visible for 10 L., 
and a small slieltered bay. This castle 
commands the straits under some cir- 


6, 1813), and not “even treated aa^ 
gentleman.” “ Tlierc are limits, hotp 
ever,” as even te said, “ to forbearance^ 
Tarifa, indeed, is destined by the 
niards to counterbalance the loss of tne; 
Rock, This fortress is being built but' 
of a tax levied on persons and thinga 
passing from Spain into Gibraltar ;; 
thus the English are made to pay fbi^ 
tlieir own annoyance. Tarifa, in war 
time, swarmed witli gun-boats and 
I^rivateers. “Tlu^,” says Southey^ 
“ inflicted greater loss on the trade of 
Qfeat Britain than all the fleets of tb®>' 
enemy, by cuttinjg off shij)a becalmed 
in tliese capricious waters.” A frigate, 
steamer at •Gibraltar will soon abate 
that nuisance. TThose who wish tp 
examine Guzman Castle, or to draw iti^ 
may as well obtain the governor’s 
mission, since the vicinity of Gibraft^^ 
which has been made the hot-bed b]| 
revolutionists of all kinds, fi*om Tori^» 
jos downwards, has rendered eveii^ 
Spanish garrison near it almost as seii- 
sitive as the Phoenicians, who wbl* 
corned every stranger who pried abodl 
the straits by tlirowing him into the 
Tlic Spaniards in office are apt to ha^i^ 
a delirium tremens when they see tup 
man of the pencil and note-book ; they 
instantly suspect that he is making a' 


cumstances, when sliips are obliged to 
pass within the range of the batteries, 
and if they do not hoist colours are at 
once fu'cd into, especially those coming 
from Gibraltar. They fire even into 
our men of -war : thus, in Nov. 1830, 
the “Windsor Castle,” a 74, taking 
homo the 43rd, was hulled without 
any previous notice. Tlie “Windsor 
Castle,” like a lion yelpt at by a cur, 
did not condescend to sweep the Tarifa 
castle from the face of the earth, yet 
such is the only means of obtahung 
redress : none is ever given at Madrid. 
England is nowhere treated more con- 
tumeliously than by Spain and Por- 
tugal, the two weakest and most un- 
grateful governments in Europe, and 
saved by her alone from being mefe 
French provinces. The Duke, even 
while in the act of delivering them, was 
entirely without any influence (G** • Sept. 


plan to take the castle. 

The ride to Algcchas over the moui^ 
tain is glorious ; the views are s])lendid.i 
The w’ild forest, through which kh©:> 
Guadahnacil boils and leaps, is wctttfiy;^ 
[ of Salvator Bosa. Gibraltar and Its-; 
I beautiful bay are seen through Uipl 
leafy vistas, and the bleeding branch^l 
of the stripped co*k-trees, fringed' \yith^ 
a most delicate fern : the grand 
crouches d guisa de Leon 
jposa, 'How imposing this mounb^^ 
mass ere the sun has risen from behih^T^ 
“ Poussin,” say the French, 
not paint it; Chateaubriand 
not describe it;” or M. Joinville t4l^; 
it. This is indeed the sentinel and 
ter of the Mediterranejin, the “ Gni^’ 
Sea” of the Bible, the bond of nations, 
thP central cradle of civilisation; 
different indeed would have been ; , 
world’s condition, had tliis ^pans^biiii' 
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a desert sand ; and happy the eye *nnd 
the moment when any -catch their first 
sight of this most classic sea, to behold 
whose shores was truly, as Dr. John* 
son said, the grand end of travelling. 
These are the waters on w’lnch com- 
merce first wafted with white-winged 
sails all the art and science that raises 
Rs above the saA^age. How grand the 
of history that records the mighty 
deeds tliey have witnessed ! how beau- 
tiful in pictiu*e and poetry this blue 
and sunlit sea ! The general colour is 
the deepest ultramarine, with a smgidfer 
phosphorescent luminosity produced 
inr’the myriads of infusoria : a green 
'j^t indicates soundings, -and a deej) 
indigo blue, profound dej)lh. 

; Algedra^ lies in a ])lcasant nook. 
Jnns: Fonda Francesa near the beach. 
Fonda de Espana. Tliis, the Port us 
Albus of the Koniaus,. was the green 
island of the Moors, Jeziratu-l-Kha- 
dra; an epithet still preserved in the 
name of the island opposite, La Isla 
■ TTerdef also called de las Falonias, 
The !i^ug of Spain is also King of 
Algeciras, a remnant of its former im- 
portance, it being the IVIoors’ key of 
^ptun. It was taken by the gailant 
;'^onso XI., March 24, 134*1, after a 
i^iege of 20 months, at which foreign 
iemsaders from all Christendom at- 
t^ded, who no doubt did the best 
work, for the benefit and glory 
ci Ebsotros, It was the siege of the 
age, .and 40 years afterwards Chaucer, 
{dejscribing a true knight, mentions liis 
Shaving been at “ Algecir — a Waterloo, 
% Trafalgar man. Our chivalrous Ed- 
ward III. contemplated coming in per- 
son to assist Alonso XI., a monarch after 
:hi8 01 ^ heart. The cl^omea de Alonso 
2^, the Froissart details, the gal- 
likht l^haviour of the English under 
.tike Earls of Derby and Salisbuiy 
10[|br. 301), the selfish misconduct of 
French under Gaston de Foix, who 
kept aloof at the critical moment (Chr. 
5.W- The want of every thing in the 
i^stilian camp was terrific: cosas de 
Alohso destroyed the Moor- 
iah town and fortifications. 

. Modem rectangular common-place 


Algeciras, pop. 11,000, has risen like a 
Phoenix, having been rebuilt in 1760 
by Charles III., to be a hornets’ nest 
against Gibraltar, and such it is, 
svrarming with privateers in war-time, 
and with guarda costas or preventive 
service cutters in peace. What a con- 
trast from old ISdoorish Tarifa ; in a 
mommg’s ride we jiunp from one 
age and people to another. The hand- 
some* plaza has a fountain erected by 
Castaiios, who was governor here in 
1808, Avhen the war of independence 
broke out. He, as usual, was without 
arms or money, and utterly imable to 
move, until the English merchants of 
Gibraltar advanced tlie means ; he then 
marched to Bailen, where the incapa- 
city of Dupont thrust greatness on him. 
The artist • should sketch Gibraltar 
from near the aqueduct and MoUno 
de San Bernardino. The Avalk to the 
Avater- falls is picturesque, tlie cork- 
trees grand, the picknicks pleasant. 

Between Algeciras and Tarifa, June 
9, 1801, the gallant Saumarez at tacked 
the combined Enneh and Spanisli 
fic*ets under Linois j t lie enemy (.‘on- 
eisted of 10 sail, tlie English of 6. The 
“Superb,” a 74, commanded by Capt. 
Richard Keats, out-.sailed the squadron, 
and alone engaged the foe, taking the 
“St. Antoine,” a French 7-1*, and burn- 
ing the “ Real Carlos ” and “ San Her- 
menigildo,” two Spani.sh three-deckers 
of 112 guns each. Keats had slipped 
between them, and then out again, 
leaving them in mistake from the dark- 
ness to fire at and destroy each other. 
Algeciras is the naval and military 
position from whence Gibraltar is 
watched and worried, for the foreigner's 
possession of that angulus rankles 
deeply, as well it may. In the tena- 
cious memonr of Spain, AA'hich never 
forgives or forgets, it is hardly yet 
a fait accompli. During summer, the 
cool stone-houses of Algeciras are in- 
finitely better suited to the climate, 
than the stufiy dwellings on the arid 
rock; and here the foreign steamers 
touch, Avhidi ply backwards and for- 
wards between Oadiz and Marseilles. 
The distance to Gibraltar is about 
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6 m. across by sea, and 10 round by 
land. Tlie coast-road is intersected by 
the rivers Cruadaranque and Palmones : 
on crossing tlie former, on the eminence 
JEl Jtocadilloj now a farm, the com 
grows where pnee Carteia flourished. 
This was the Phoenician Melcarth (Me- 
lech Kartha), Kiiig’s-towm, the city of 
Hercules, the type, symbol, and per- 
Bonifleation of the navigation, coloniza- 
tion, and civilization of Tyi’e the 
Phoenicians, be it remembered, called 
it Tartcssiis, Hcracleon. Humboldt, 
however, reads in the Car the Iberian 
prefix of height. Tliis was afterwards 
among the earliest and one of the few 
Greek settlements tolerated in Spain 
by their deadly rivals of Tyre. 

Carteia was sacked by Scipio Africa- 
nus, and given (171 n.c.) to the illegiti- 
mate children of Roman soldiers by 
Spanish mothers (Livy xliii. 3). Here 
the younger Pompey lied, wounded, 
after Ids defeat of Munda, whereupon 
the Cartcians, his former partisans, at 
once proposed giving him up to Caesar: 
they have Jiad their reward j and the 
fisherman spreads his nets, the punish- 
ment of Tyre, on her false, fleeting, 
and perjured daughter. The remains 
of an ampldtheatrc, and the circuit of 
w'alls about 2 miles, may yet be traced. 
The Moors and Spaniards have alike 
destroyed the ruins, working them up 
as a quarry in building Algeciras and 
San Roque. The coins found hero are 
veiy beautiful and numerous (see Flo- 
rez, Med. i. 293). ]V^. Kent, of tJie port- 
office at Gibraltar, formed a Carteian 
museum, consisting of medals, pottery, 
glass, &c. Consult, for ancient au- 
thorities, Ukert (i. 2. 346), and 
Discourse on Carteia^ John Conduit, 
4to., London, 3719 j and the excellent 
* Journey from Q-ibralta/r to Malaga^ 
Francis Carter, 2 vols., London, 1777. 

From Dl Mocadillo to Gibraltar is 
about 4 m. tlirough the Spanish lines. 
The ' Whole ride from Tarifa took us 
about 10 h. - 

Midway towardsv Abyla the gr^t 
sea-fight took place between Loelius 
and Adlierbol (Livy xxiii. 80), and 
again between Didius and Varus, and 
that fearful subsequent storm which, 
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as after Trafalgar, buffeted victors and’ 
vanquished (Florus, iv. 2). 

Route 3. — Cai>iz to Seville bt ■ 
Steam. 

While waiting for the completion oi } 
a railway there are several ways of ' 
getting to Seville; first, by land, in-' 
the diligence, tlurough Xerez; secondly, i 
by water, by steamers up the Quadah* 
quivir s and thu’dly, by a combination * 
of land and water. 

Those who prefer the land, may take 
the diligence to San Lucar, wliich it ^ 
reaches, having passed tlirpugli the Isla 
and made the circuit of the bay there,.' 
a route interesting only to crab-fanciers 3 
and salt-refiners. The countiy, vege^ 
tation, and climate are tropical. Be- 
tween tlie Puerto and San Lucar thd < 
traveller will remember the Orieniai;'^ 
ploughings of Elijah, when ho sees 20^. 
and more yoke of oxen labouring aii;' 
the same field (1 Kings,’ xix, 19). . - ^ 

San Inicar de Barrameda, Lucif^ 
Fanum, rises amid a treeless, * sandy»^ 
undulating country, on the 1. bank of 
the Guadalquivir. Wliite and glitter*,; 
ing, it is an ill-paved, dull, decaying 
place; pop. 16,000. Inn, Fonda del 
Comer do ; the best cafe is JSl Oro, on 
the Plazuela. This town, taken 
the Moors in 1264, was granted by 
Sancho el Bravo, to Guzman el Bueno. ; 
The importance of the transatlantic 
trade induced Piiilip IV., in 1646, tov; 
resume the city, “and make' it 
residence of the captainrgoneral of 
Andalucia. Visit the ancient English 
Hospital of St. George, founded ni 
1517 by Henry VIII. for English 
saUors. Godoy, in 1799, sold the 
perty, and promised to pay ihtereii^^; 
the pipceeds. In 1854 the 
capital and arrears due from the 
vemment amounted to 2400i^. Fr<^lh^! 
San Lucar Fernando Magalheans em^« 
barked, Aug. 10, 1519, on the first cir-K; 
eumnavigation of the world : the Vic- ^ 
toria was the only sliip which return^; 
Sept. 8, 1622, Fernando having 
killed, like Capt. Cook, by som^savtt^^ 
in. the Philippine Islandis. San Ludll^t 
exists by its wine- trade, and is the ^^ 

h8 
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KotrrE 3.— -«AN LUCAR — ^MAKZAiiiLLA WINE. Sect. IT. 


mart of the inferior and adulterated | 
mintages wliich are foisted off in Eng- ! 
land as sherries. Nota bene, here, at i 
least, drink ma^izanilla^ however mucli | 
it may be eschewed in England, which 1 
being, fortunately, not a w'ine growing i 
countrj^ imports the very best of all j 
6thcrs, leaving the inferior for native ' 
consuniption. The name describes its 
peculiar light camomile flavour, which 
is the true derivation, for it has no- 
thing to do with manzana, an apjAe, 
f^nd still less with the town Manzanilla 
bn the opposite side of the river. It is 
of a delicate pale straw* colour, and is 
'extremely wholesome; it strengthens 
the stomach, witliout lieating or ine- 
briating ; hence the Andalucians are ! 
passionately fond of it. Excellent j 
manzanilla is to be procured in Lon- 1 
don, of Gorman, Id, Mark Lane. ' 
Drink it, ye dyspeptics I * 


view over the * flat marhmat wdtli its 
agues and fevers, sw’ainps and shifting 
sands, arenas volade fas^ is truly desert- 
like, and a fit home of birds and beasts 
of l^rey, hawks, stoats, robbers, and 
custom-house officers. M. Fenelon, in 
his ‘T^emaque* (lib. viii.), desi;ribcs 
these localities as the Ely si an Fields, 
and peoples the happy valleys with 
patriarchs and respectable burgesses, 
F#r the journey by w'atcr, the de- 
partures and particulars of the steamers 
to Seville, are advertised in llie Cadiz 
papers and placarded in all the posadas. 
After crossing La Bahia the Guadal- 
quivir is (jjitercd, near Ci])iona I’oint. 
Here w’as the great Pheenieian light- 
house called Cap ICon^ the “Rock of 
the Sun.** This the vain-glorious 
Gret'ks, wdio never condescended to 
learn the language of other people, 
“ barbarians,” convert(‘d into the Tower 


The climate of San Lucar is ex- ; of Cei)io, tou woyos^ the “ Ca’- 

tremely hot : here w'as established, in j pionis Tm-ris” of the Ro'inans. Those 
180^, the botanical Garden do Aclhna^ i w'ho wish to avoid tlu^ rounding this 
tacion^ in order to acclimatize South i point by sea may cross over to the 
American and African animals and ! Puerto^ and take a calesa to San Jjncai\ 
plants : it was arranged by Boutelou | and there rejoin the stt'anaa*. Seville is 
aiid Rojas Clemente, tw*o able gar- j distant about 80 m. Tlie voyage is i^cr- 
deners and naturalists, and was in liigh | formed in 7 to 8 hours, and in less 
brder in 1808, when the downfall of when returning down stream. Fare, 
Godov, the foimder, entailed its dc- first cabin, 3 dollars ; there is a good 
Struction. The populace rushed in, restaurant on board. 


JdRed the animals, tore up the plants, 
and pulled down the buildings, because 
the ,w'ork of a hated individual. But 
: at all times Spanish, like Oriental ven- 
geance is blind even to its own interests, 
and retaliates against persons and their < 
works even when of public utility. I 
-San Lucar is no longer the point of ! 
embarkation, w'hich is now* about a mile | 
up the river at Bonanza^ so called from \ 
a hermitage, Jjuciferi fanum, erected ! 
by the South American Company at • 
Seville to Na. 8a. de Bonanza^ or our j 
Lady of fine weatliCT, as the ancients j 
did to Yen us. Hero is established an 


La Puebla l li L. 

Coria 2 

(jell)es i 

San J uan de Alfarachc . . i 


The smoke of the steamer and actual 
inspection of the localities discharge 
the poetry and illusion of the far-famed 
and much overrated Guadalquivir of 
classical and modem romance. “ Thou 
Bcetis,’* sing the native poets, ** crowned 
with flowers and olives, and girdled by 
beauteous nymphs, waftest thy liquid 
crystal to the west, in a placid amorous 
curwint.** Spaniards seldom spare fine 
words, when speaking of themselves or 


aduana, wdicre luggage is examined, f their country ; and this pellucid river. 
The district between Bonanza and San j in sober reality and prose, is here dull 
Lucar is called Algaida^ an Arabic and dirty a« the Thames at Sheemess, 
woyd meaning a deserted waste, and and its “ Elysian Fields’* are as un pic- 
such tniiy it is : the sandy hillocks are turesque. as those at Paris or oiu* “ Isle 
clothed with aromatic brushwood, of Dogs.** The turbid strcam slowly 
vdreary pines, and wild grai>es. The eats its way through an alluvial level. 
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given up to herds of oftttle and aquatic 
fowls : nothing can be more dreary : 
no white sails enliven the silent waters, 
no villages cheer the desert steppes ; 
hero and tlaire a choza or hut offers a 
poor refuge from the^ red hot sun. In 
this riverain tract, called La Marisma^ 
aft^’^ainps, ague, and fever are perpetual. 
In these plains, favourable to animal 
and vegetable life, fatal to man, the 
miserable peasantry, like those on the 
Pontiiuj marshes, look yellow skeletons 
when compared to their fat kine. Here 
hi the glare of summer a mirage mocks j 
the thirsty sj^ortsman. Tliis Sarah or 
vapour of the desert with its optical | 
deceptions of atmospheric refractions i 
is indeed tlie trick of fairies, a Fata I 
Morgana^ and well may the Arabs term ' 


talking for the last 300 years of 
proving the navigation, see Las ohroft 
del Maestro Ferez Fernan de Oliva^ 
4to, Cordova, 1586, p. 131; ^nd in 
1820 a now company — conservators of 
the river — was formed for the purpose, 
and a tax laid on the tonnage of ship- 
ping, which has Been duly leviedi, SL* 
though not much more has been done 
h^yond jobbing : meantime the bed is 
filling, the banks falling in, with no side 
canal, no railroad, to supjdy the want and 
shorten the line of this tortuous rivCT. 

The river below Seville has branched 
off, forming two unequal islands. La 
Isla Mayor and Menor. The former 
the Kaptal of the Moors, and Cartel of 
old Spanish books, has been cidtivated 
with cotton by the company, who aJso^ 


it Moyet'Ehlis, the Devil’s water. On 
tlie r. hand, in tlie distance, rise the 
mountains of Konda. The Guadal- 
quivir, the “ great river,” the Wdda-l- 
Kehir or Wdda-i-adhem of the Moors, 
traverses Andalucia from E. to W. The 
Zincali, or Spanish gipsies, also call it 
Len Baro^ the “ great river.” The Ibe- 
rian name was Certis (Livy xxviii. 16), 
whu^li tlie Romans changed into Bsetis, 
a word, acieording to Santa Teresa, who 
understood unknown tongues, derived 
from Bieth, “ blessedness ;” but the 
Generalissima of Spain had revelations 
whicliwere denied to ordinary mortals, 
to geogra])hers like Rennell, or to phi- 
lologists like Humboldt and Bochart, 
who suspects (Can. i. 34) the etymology 
to be the Punic Lehitsin^ the lakes or 
swamps of the Baitis termination, 
whence the Libystino lacu of Pest. 
Avienus (Or. Mar. 289). The river 
rises in La Mancha, about 10 L. N. of 
Almaraz, flows down, and at Ecija 
receives the Genii and the waters of! 
the basin of Granada : other numerous 
aflluents come down from the mountain 
vallc^j's on each side. Under the An- 
cients and Moors, navigable to Cor- 
dova, it formed a portavena to that 
district, which overflows with oil, com, 
and wine. Under the Spanish mis- 
government these advantages were lost, 
and now small craft aloae reach Seville, 
and with difliculty. They .have been 


I cut a canal through the Isla Mefior^ 

I called La Cortadara, by which 3 L.,of 
winding inver arc saved. Foreign ves- 
sels arc generally moored here, and their 
c'ai^oes arc conveyed up and down in 
barges, wliereby smuggling is vastly fa*, 
cilitated. At Coria^ famous under the' 
Romans for brinks and pottery,', are 
still made the enormous earthenware, 
jars in which oil and olives are kept : 
these tinqjas are the. precise ampho^ds 
of the ancients, and remind one of 
Morgiana and the Forty Thieves. The 
river next winds under the Moorish 
Hisnu-l-faraj, or the “Castle of the 
Cleft,” or of the prospect “al Faradge,’* 
now called San Jtian de Alfaraohe ; 
and then turns to the r^, and skirting 
the 2 )leasant public walk sto 2 )s near the 
Torre del OrOy gilded with the setting 
sun, and darkened by AduaneroSy wh6^ 
worry passengers and portmanteaus.^ 

Route 4. — Cadiz to Seville py. 

Land. ^ --■■f 


San Fernando . . . 

. 2* 

» > 

Ihierto lloal .... 

• 2 • • 

.m 

Puerto de Sa. Maria . 

. 2 .. 

6* 

Xerez 

• 2 • • 

al;. 

Va. del Cuervo . 

. 3* .. 

12 

Fa. de la Vizcaina . . 

. 1 .. 

13 

Torres de Alocaz , . 

. 21 . . 

Wi, 

Utrera 

. 31 . . 

19 T; 

Alcaki de Guadaira 

. 2 .. 

21 V 

Sevilla 

. 2 .. 

23 


This is a portion of the high road firoi 
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Cadiz to Madrid ; the whole distance 
is 108f L. There is some talk of a 
railroad, to be made and paid for by 
Snglislimen, \iwXfestina lente is a Spa- 
nish axiom, where peoj)le are slow* to 
begin and never finish. The journey is 
nninteresting, and sometimes danger- 
busi leaving Xcrez the lonelv road across 
the plains skirts the spurs of the Honda 
inpuntains, sometimes the lair of mala | 
gentCy Moron being generally their j 
head-quarters, for smuggling and the ; 
• intricate country favom* tliese wild 
wpeds of the rank soil. 

- The best plan of route from Cadiz ; 
^ to Seville, is to cross over to tlio Puerto ^ 
ty steam and take a calesa to Xerez, i 
' paying 1 dollar j although the road is 
inaifferent the .drive is pleasant, and 
the view from the intervening ridge, ; 
Ita buena is worthy of its name : , 

the glonoiis panorama of tlie bay of 
Cadiz is a perfect belvedere. There is 
a decent posada at this half-way rtst- ' 
ing-place. From Xerez drive in a ca- 
lesa to Bonanza, about 3 L. of weari- 
,8ome road, and there re join the steamer. 
Hie best Posada at Xerez is of San 
Dionisio on the Plaza Xa Consolaclon. 
F. Travieso — 3, Calle de la Lenzeria. 
The great hospitable w'ine-merehants ■ 
seldom, however, permit any one w’ho ‘ 
.pomes with an introduction “to take 
.htt ease in mine own inn.” 

^ Xerez de la Frontera, or Jerez — for 
JM>W it is the fashion to spdll all those 
^Moorish or German guttural words, 

? where an Xor G is i)refixed to an open 
Vowel, with a J; e. g., Jimenez for 
JSImeneZf J orge for George, &c. — is , 

. C^ed of the frontier^ to distinguish it 
i^m Jerez de los Caballeros , in FJstre- 
Inedura. It was termed by the Moow i 
ISherish because allottecl to a 

, of Philistines. The new settlers j 
ln>m t he ICast, preserved alike the names : 
of their old homes, and their hatred of | 
neighbours. Jerez^ pop* 34,000, rises ; 

vine-clad slopes, studded with ! 
^^)Joriyo8 y haciendas^ with its wliife- 1 
\wasned Moorish towors, blue-domed ' 
Coley iata:, and huge Bodeyaa^ or wine- 
^ stores, looking like pent-houses for 
|wn-of-war at Chatham. Supposed ' 


PE LA FRONTERA. 

by many to liitvo been the ancient 
Asta regia Csesariana, some mutilated 
sculpture exists in the Calle de lliz' 
cocheros and Calle de los Idolos, for 
the Xcresanos call the old graven 
images of the Pagans idols ^ while they 
bow dowTi to new say rad as imayenes 
in their own chiu'chcs. I*art of tlie 
original walls and gates remain in the 
old town : the suburbs are more regu- 
lar, and here the wealthy wine-mer- 
chants reside. Xerez w’as taken from 
the Moors, in 1264, by Alonso cl Sabio, 
the Learned. The Moorish alcazar^ 
w'hieh is near the public walk, is well 
preseiwed, and offers a good specimen 
of these turret ed and wulled palatial 
fortresses. It belongs to tlie lluque do 
San Lorenzo, on the condition that he 
cedes it to the king w'henever he is at 
Xerez. Tlie Casa de lliqvcl mes^ with 
its forre de Homenaje^ niay also be 
visited. Observe the Berruguete facade 
of tlie Casas de Cahildo^ erected in 
1575. Notice the facade of t he ehurclics 
of Santiago and San Miguel, especially 
the Gotliie details of. the lat t(‘r. Tlie 
Coleyiatay begun in 1095, is vile chiir- 
rigucresque; the architect did not by 
accident stumble on one soimd ride, or 
deviate into the commonest senst^ ; but 
the w'ines of Jerez are in better taste 
than the temples^ and now-a-days more 
go to the cellar than to the (Iiurcli. 
Tlie vinous city has a few' hooks and 
coins. The legends and antiquities of 
Xerez are described in Los Santos de 
XereZy Martin de FoUy 4to., Seville, 
1671 ; and tliere is a new history' by 
Adolfo de Castro. Xerez was rcnow'ned 
for its MajoSy who were considered, 
how'ever, of a low caste, muy-crtiosy 
crudosy raw, w'hcn compared to the 
Majo finOy the muy cocio-cocidoy the 
boiled, the well-done one of Seville — 
phrases as old as Martial. The Majo 
Xerezano was seen in all his flash 
glory at the much frequented fairs of 
May 1 and Aug. 15 ; but picturesque 
nationalities are giving place to. the 
common-place coats and calicos of civi- 
lization. He is a great bull-flghter, 
and a fine new Plaza lias recently been 
built hero. His requUbros are, how- 
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ever, over-flavoured with sal Andaluqa^ 
and his jaleos and jokes rather prac- 
tical : iiurlas de manos^ hurlas de 
Xerezanos. The quantity of wine is 
supposed to make these valientes more 
boisterous and occasionally ferocious, 
than those of all other Andahicians : 
“ for all this valour^' as Falstaff says, 
“comes of sherris.” They are great 
sportsmen, and the shooting in the 
Marismay especially of deer, bustards, 
wild fowl, and woodcocks, is ihst-i'ate. 
Parties are made, who go for weeks to 
the Coio de Dona Ana and del Hey. 

The growth of wine amounts to 
some 500,000 arrohas annually; this 
Moorish name and measiu’e contains a 
quarter of a liundred weight : 30 go to 
a hota or butt, of wliich some 34,000 
are annually produced, running from 
8000 to 10,000 really fine. This wine 
was first known in England about the 
time of our Henry VI 1. It became 
popular under Elizabeth, when tliosc 
W’ho under Essex sacked Cadiz brought I 
homo tlio liisliion of good “ sherris j 
sack.” It is still called seco here, 
which is the old English seeJe, the 
Erench seCy a word used in contradis- 
tinction to tbe sioeet malvoisies. It w'as 
ousted by Madeira wine, but brought 
back into fashion by Lord Holland, 
whose travels in 8]>ain abroad, and 
table at home, gave him the right to 
di(jtate in diniiering at least. Mean- 
while the bulk ol* good Spaniards 
scarcely know sheny beyond its im- 
mediate vicinity. It is, in fact, a 
foreign wine, and made and drunk by 
foreigners ; nor do Spaniards hke its 
strength, and still less its liigh price. 
Thus, even at Granada, it is sold as a 
liqueur. At Seville, in the best houses, 
one glass only is, or in our time used 
to be, handed round at dinner as the 
gol'pe medlcOy or chasse, the xtppds «rs«r- 
>.iKc$ of Athenrous (i. 20). Tno first ! 
class, called “ Vltjxk secoy finOy oloroso ! 
y generosoy^ is very dear, costing half ; 
a dollar a bottle on the spot. Pm’e | 
genuine sherry, from 10 to 12 years i 
old, is w'orth from 50 to 80 guineas i 
per butt, in the hodega ; and when : 
^ierht. insurance, dutv. and charges ! 


are added, wilijstand the importer from 
100 to 130 guineas in his cellar. A 
butt will run from 108 to 112 gallons, 
and the duty is 5s. 6d. per gallon. Such 
a butt will bottle about 52 dozen. 

The excellence of sherry wines is; 
owing to the extreme care and scientific 
! methods inl-roduced hy foreignersy who 
I are chiefly French and Scotch. The 
1 great houses are Pedro Domecq, Pe- 
' martin, Gordon, Gaiwey, Isasi, Bermu- 
I dez, Beigbedcr. A Bodegay the Roman 
. ho)*reay the wine-store or apotheca, is, 
unlike our excavated cellars, always 
above ground. The interior is deli- 
j ciously cool and subdued, as the heat 
I and glare outside are carefully excluded; 

I here thousands of butt a are ]3ilcd up 
I during tlie rearing and maturing pro- 
I cesses. Sherry, when iDcrfect, is made 
up from many different butts : the 
“ entire ” is in truth the result of 
Xerez grapes, but of many sorts and 
varieties of flavour. Thus one baird 
corrects another, by addition or sub^c 
traction, until the proposed standardt 
aggregate is produced. All this is- 
managed by the Capataz or head mau^ 

I w'ho is usually a Montaues from the. 
j Asturian mountains, and often becomes 
I tlio real master ^of his nominal masters, 
w'hom he clieats, as well as the grower. 
Ho passes this life of probation in 
tasting : he goes romid the butts, mark- 
ing each according to its character, cor- 
I rccting and improving each at eveiy 
I successive visit. 

I The callida junctura ought to unite 
I fulness of body, a nutty flavom* and 
I aroma, dryness, absence from acidity, 
strength, spirituosity, and durability* . 
Little brandy is necessary : the vii^r . 
fying power of the unstinted sun of .; 
Andalucia imijarting sufficient alcoke^f 
which ranges from 20 to 23 per cen;^; 
in fine sherries, and only 12 in claret#^ 
and champagnes. Fine, pure old sheny 
is of a rich brown colour. The new 
raw wines are paler ; in order to flatty . 
t]ie tastes of some English, “ pa^ 
sherry ” must be had, and the 
is chemically discharged at the expense if 
of the delicate aroma. The amontil- 
ladoia so called from a peculiar, 
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almond, dry flayour, somewhat like the 
win^ of Moiitilla, near Cordova ; much 
sought after, it is dear, and used in 
enriching poorer and sweetish wines. 
IThere is always a venerable butt that 
(Kmtains some Madre vino^ or rich wine, 
by which yoimg butts are reared as 
by mothen^s milk. The contents are 
precious, and the barrels named 
b'erdinands, Kelsons, W ellingtons, 
kings and heroes. Tlie visitor is just 
Showed a sip, by way of bonne bouche. 
sweet wines of the sherry grape 
delicious. The best are the Mos- 
^o^el, ' the Pedro JOmencz, so called 
from a Grcrman vine-grower, and the 
JP^'areie ; this term has notliing to do 
Vlith the pajaros^ or birds which pick 
■the most luscious grapes, but simply 
is the name of the village where it was 
first made. 

Every traveller will of course jiay 
a visit to a great Bodega, the lion of 
Xcrez and big as a cathedral, a true 
temple of Bacchus : tliose of P. Domecq 
or Charles Gordon are the finest. The 
former gentleman has some pictures, 
but his best gallciy* is that of butts of 
sherry. There the whole process of 
making 'sherry will be explained. Tlic 
looture is long, and is illustrated by 
iafperimeuts. Every cask is tasted, 
fibom the raw young wine to the ma- 
ture golden fluid. Those who are not 
ittupified by drink come out much 
odified. From the result of many 
MOpurses of lectiu^s, we recommend the 
«atadent to hold hard during the Jirst 
flamplesy^for the best wine is reserved 
fr>r the last, the qualities ascending in 
ia vinous climax. Perhaps the better 
plan would be to reverse the order, and 
begin with the best wdiile the palate is 
fresh and the judgment sober. All the 
Varieties of grape and soil are carefully 
described in the Bnsago sohre las vasd~ 
edades de la Vid en ^ndalucia, Simon 
;IU>ja8 Clemente, 4to., Mad., 1807 ; in 
Memoriae sohre el Cultivodela Vid, 
Es^an Boutelou, 4to., Mad., 1807 ; 
i$eo also our notices in the * Quarterly 
Heview,* exxvi. 308 $ and in the ‘ Ga- 
^theiings,’ ch. xiv. The student will 
do w'ell to drive out and visit some 


crack vineyardj mid inspect the vinous 
buildings and contrivances. Many of 
the great growers have villas on their 
vineyards, such as Bl Becreo, Valse^ 
quillo. La Chranga, &p. ; this latter 
belongs to Mr. Bomecq, wiioso vine- 
yard, Machanmdo, is the primest, and 
really the Johannisburg of Jerez ; the 
Carrascal, Barbiana alta y baja, Los 
Tercios, Cruz del HusiUo, Afiina, San 
Julian, Mochiele,* and Carraola, are 
also deservedly celebrated. 

Ko one should fail to visit the Car^ 
tuja convent, w'hich lies about 2 m. to 
the E., although tliis once magnificent 
pile is now' desecrated. The finest of 
j the Zurbaran pictures have passed into 
' England, having been sold dog-eheap 
at the sales of Louis Philippe and Mr. 
Standisli, in 1853 ; some few' others, 
the refuse, arc in the Museo at Cadiz. 
Tliis Carthusian monastery w’as founded 
m 1477 by Alvaro Obertos de Yaleto, 
w'hose figure in armour was engraved 
j in brass before the high altar : one 
j Andres de Kibera, in the time of 
• Philip II., added tlie Doric Herrera 
' portal : the more modem fiiyade is very 
i bad. This Cartuja w’as once very rich 
in excellent vineyards, and possessed 
the celebrated breeding-grounds of An- 
dulucian. horses, to which the French 
dealt tlic first blow. The decree of 
suppression, in 183C, destroyed, at one 
fell swoop, both monk and animal. 
The establishments have been broken 
up, and the system ruined. Tho loss 
of the horses will long be felt, w'hen 
that of the friars is forgotten. On the 
Carthusian convents and monks of 
Spain, consult Primer Instiluto de la 
Sagrada Religion de la Cartuja, Jo- 
seph dc Valles, 41 o.. Mad., 1663. 

Below the Cartuja rolls the Guada- 
letc. A small hill, called el real de 
Bon Rodt'igo, marks the head- quarters 
of the last of the Goths : hero the battle 
was terminated w'hich put an end to his 
dynasty (see p. 148), Lower down is 
el PoHaly the pqrt of Xerez, whence 
tho sherries were embarked for el Puerto 
before the railroad convened the butts 
to the veiy sliipboard. 

The Guada^^, from the terminating 
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syllables, has been connected, by those 
who prefer sound to sense, with the 
JLetlie of the ancients, which, however, 
is the Limia, near Viana, in Portugal, 
and obtained its oblivious reputation, 
because tlie Spanish army, their leader 
being killed, forgot on its banks the 
object of the campaign^and disbanded 
most orientally each man to “his own 
home.” Cosas de lEspaiia, 

This Liiruea, or Limia, was the fur- 
thest point to which Brutus advanced, 
as his troops trembled, fearing that 
they should forget their absent wives. 
Plorus (ii. 17. 12) records tliis unmili- 
taiy’^ fgar. Strabo (iii. 229) ob.serves 
that some called the Limia nsX/^voe, 
which Casaubon happily amends d/SX/a- 
vtuvosy the Fluvius Oblivionis of Pliny, 
Mela, and Livy. Tlie Gra'co-B/Oman 
name of tlie Graudalctc was Chrysos, 
and golden is the grape wliicli grows 
on its banks : it is that fluid, and not 
what flows between them, which erases 
their absent dames from the memories 
of bad husbands. It is stated bv Flo- 
rez (Fsp. 8ag. ix. 53) that tlie name 
Chrysos was (dianged by the victorious 
Moors into Wad-al-leded^ l£l rlo de 
dsleile, tlie rkfor of delight ; but this 
is a very doubtful etymology, and the 
Moorish name really was W ada-lekah. 
A wild bridle-road through Arcos com- 
municates with Ronda. See p. 263. 

The Camino rcal^ on leaving Xerez, 
on one side skirts' a waste called La 
Llamiva de Caulina} it is well jiro- 
vided with bridges, by which thft many 
streams descencling from the moun- 
tains to the rt. are crossed. The lonely 
expanse is tridy Spanish, and in spring 
teems with beautiful flowers, of which 
the botanist may All a vasculum and a 
note-book. 

Utrera^ Utricula, during the Moorish 
struggle, was tlie refuge of the agricid- 
turist who fled from the Spanish talas 
and border forays, and is inliabited by 
rich farmers, who .rent the estates 
around, where much com, oil, fruit, 
and wine is produced ; here vast -flocks 
are^^bred, and those fierce bulls so re- 
nowned in the Plaza. « P(^. 11,000. 
Tlie streets and alamedas are kept 


clean and fresh by running strea^lff 
Formerly flourishing ^nd vei^ popd^^' 
lous, it fell into decay, but withm 10 
years has l?een much improved 
dlcalde named Cuadra. The Carm^jK^ 
convent was turned into a prison,^ aif^i 
the Sn. Juan de Dios into a philbKi^; 
monic theatre. The Sa. Maria dc^ 
Mesa has a good Berruguetc porfej^ : 
called el Perdon^ and a tomb of a Pon^l 
do Leon, Avith an armed kneeling flgur^*; ' 
There is a ruined castle. Dtrera, in ft 
military point, is of much importance. 
The high road from Madrid to Cadiz 
makes an angle to reach Seville, whicji ; 
can be avoided by marching from Ecija 
direct through Arahal. The saints of 
Utrera liaA^e long rivalled the bulls: 
thus the Virgen de la Consoladon Idi* 
the Convento de MininwSy outside the' 
town, X.E., is the Palladium of tile 
ploughmen. Built in 1561, it used to’ 
be frequented by thousands on the Sfhi 
of Sept., when a fair was held, and* 
votive offerings made : now little more 
takes place than the sale of children’s 
toys j nay, there is a scheme of turning ! 
the buiUUng into a madhouse. Tcm- 
pora mutantur. Consult an especial' 
book on this “ Santuario ” by Rodrigo 
Caro, 8vo., Osuna, 1622. Consult JE^- 
lopo de Utrera, Pedro Roman Melendee^ 
4to., Sevilla, 1730. About 2 L. flpom* 
Utrera is a fine olive hacienda of tko 
Conde de Ton’e Nueva, which is well 
managed ; at Morales 1 L. to 1. are the 
ruins of a most ancient castle. There 
is a short bridle-road to Seville, by which 
AlealCi is avoided and left to the rt. 

Alcald de Oiiadaira, Avhere the jPfej-?' 
soda is very tidy, signifies the “ caii^^ 
of the river Aira,” and was the Puiw 
Hienippa, a “ place of many s];)rii^s.^ 
It is also called de los Panaderos, *5^ 
the bakers,” for it has long been ^ 
oven of Seville : bread is the stafi 
of its . existence, and samples abound 
everywhere j Poscas, a circular-fontH^ 
rusk, arp hung up liko>. garlands, and 
ho^azas, loaves, placed on tables 
side the houses. “ Panis hio lonii 
pulcherrimus ; it is, indeed, as StoI 
niards sav, Pan de JWos— ^the “angeflj! 
bread of “Esdras.” Spanish bread 
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was esteemed by the Romans for its I following the slopes of tlic irregular 
lightness (Plin.^ * N. H.* xviii. 7). All ground. The gardens arc all tliat Flora 
classes here gain their bread by inalciiig and Pomona can combine. 
it,‘ and the water-mills and mule-mills, In the town observe the pictures in 
or afaAouas, are never still; they ex- by Fr”. Pacheco, la llier- 

ceed 200 in number ; Women and cliU- 1 in-law to Velazquez, and also a “ Pur- 
dren are busy picking out earthy parti- 1 gatory” by him in the church of San- 
ides fiom the grain which get mixed, | tiago. In the convent de las monjas 
from the common mode of threshing i is a Retablo witli six small bas-reliefs 
on a floor in the open air — the era, or ; by Montanes. The “ Sa. Clara rcceiv- 
Itoman area. The com is very care- j ing the Sacrament” is tlic best ; his 
fully ground, and the flour passed I small works are rare and beautifui. 
^^tiirough several hoppers in order to ! Alcala, the “ city of springs,” sup- 
•iisecure its fineness. Visit a large bake- j plies temperate Seville both with bread 
house, and obsciwe the care with which • and water, prison or Iberian fare. Tlic 
'ihe dough is kneaded. It is worked . alembic hill is perforated with tunnels : 
imd re-worked, as is done by our biscuit- : some are 2 L. in length. The line 
^jmkers: hence the close-grained caky of these underground canals may be 
-consistency of the crumb. Tlic bread ! traced on the outsides of the hill by 
is taken into Seville early every mom- ; ihe^ttmhreras, louvres, or ventilators, 
ing. Alcalde pop. about 6000, is jiro- i Do not fail to visit the MoUno de la 
Terbial for salubrity, and is much re- ! Mina, whence Pedro dc Ponce Leon, 
sorted to as a summer residence, and | in 1681, took the title of marquis, 
it always escapes the plagues which i The excavations in the bowels of the 
io often have desolated Seville; the rock are most picturesque, and no 
air, freshened by the pure Ronda , crystal can be clearer than the streams, 
breezes, is rarefied by the many ovens, ; Some of these works are supj)Osed to 
of which there are more than 50. For . be Roman, but the greater jiart arc 
local information consult the Memorias ; Moorish. The collected Iluid is car- 
jBwtorica.? de Leandro Joso de ' ried to Seville by an aquc<tuct ; the 

Slores, duo, Sevilla, 1833-4. first portion is enclosed by a brick 

The castle ig one of the finest Moor- j caueria. Tlic Roman works were com- 


ish specimens in Spain, and was the | jiletcly restored in 1172 by Jusuf Abu 
Igiid-key of Seville. It surrendered, ' Jacub (Conde, ii. 380) ; but all was 
Sept. 21, 1246, to St. Ferdinand, the I i^crmitted, as usual, to go to decay 
jnuTison having ^^fraternised ” with i under tlie S]ianiard3 : tlic coping was 
5nbm-l-Aliniar, the jietty king of Jacn, | broken in, and the water became turbid 
who was aiding the Christians against { and unwholesome. In 1828, Don Jose 
i&e Sevillians, for internal divisions ‘ Manuel de Arjona, Asistente of Seville 
and local hatreds have always been and its great improver, set apart about 
causes of weakness to unamalgamating 40,000 dollars from a tax on meat, for 
Spain. The Moorish city lay under the restoration of this supply of vital 
the castle, and no longer exists. A importance to an almost trojiical city ; 
aniall mosque, now dedicated to San but this ready money was seized ujion, 
M^^el, on whose day the place was i in 1830, Iw the needy Madrid govern- 
tiiken, and made into a barrack by the ment, and spent in patting down 
S^sench, is all that remains. Observe Mina’s rebellion after the three 


walls, the mazmorras, subter 
^ranean com granaries, the cisterns, al 


the inner keep, and the huge don- 
jon tower, hi torre mocha (motj^, built 
by the Spaniards. The river below 
makes a pretty sweep roufld the rocky 
and long lines of walls run down, 


days at Paris. The aqueduct, on ap- 
proaching Seville, is carried in on some 
400 arches, called “ Canos de Car- 
mona f because running along the 
road leading to that city. The sports- 
man may walk with his gun over the 
flats between Alcald and Beville to the 
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1. of the liigh-road, which are full of 
snipes and wild-fowl in winter. 

Tiio valley of the Chiadaira above 
Alcala should bo visited by the artist, 


risma leads to Lebrija, nicely jdaced dlf 
a slight eminence, with a decent 
This is the ancient Nebrissa-Veneria, ^ 
according to Pliny (‘ N. II.,’ iii. ’l) j 


to see the Moorish mills and towers i others read Venaria, and connect it 


which Iriarte sketched, who, accord- 
ing to Murillo, w^as fit to paint Para- 
dise, so relative is praise. Iriarte, a 
second-rate artist, was almost the only 
landscape-painter Spain has produced. 
There, as among the ancients, land- 
Bcapo w as used as a mere background 


with the huntings of the Nimrod Bae- 
chus and his wines (Sil. Ital. iii. 393). 
Bochart derives the name from the ! 
Punic Nae-Pntza, a “ land of over- 
flowing,” to which these riverain fiats 
arc subject. Here was born the great . 
grammarian and restorer of letters in 


or accessory, and deemed beneath the Spain, Antonio Cala Jarana del OJo, 
dignity of* art. Neither the Cburcli ' better knowm as Nebritsensis. Observe, 
nor the people w'cre worshipers oi La Mariquita del Marmolejo, a head- 
Nature, or had any genuine percei)- j less Homan statue, now' clmistened the 


tion of her charms. 

Leaving Alcala, the noble causew'ay 
winds gently round the hill, hanging 
over the river. In the plains below, 
amid orange and olive-groves, rise the 
sun-gilt towxM’s of stately Seville. The 
Moorish Giralda is ]>re-cminently the 
emphatic ]>oint. To the r. of the road. 


j little marble Mary; notice the florid^ 
plateresque Retahlo of the Parroquia, 
once a mosque, with some of the ear- 
liest carvings in cedar and mahogany 
of Alonso Cano, 1630-36, especially 
the Virgin and Cliild, with all his mild 
and melancholy grace, and the St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Behind the cliurch 
about 2 miles fi’Oin Seville, is the Mesa | is a pretty orange planted cloister, with ’ 
del Jteij, a scpiare stoije table on w hich a good crucifix by Montanes. Leaving ’ 
the bodies of criminals are quartered, “a ' Lebrija, the plains become more mono- ' 
pretty dish to set before a king;” this is ! tonous. Of Cahezas de San Juan, a ‘ 
an Arabic custom, andsuoh a tableexists miserable hamlet, the proverb says. No - 
at Cairo (Lane, i. 332). Next, avc reach ; se liace nada en el consejo del rey, sin 
La Cruz del Campo, placed in an open Cahezas. To judge by the results of 
Moorish-looking temple, but erected in , most of the councils of Madrid, the^ca- 
1482. It is also called cl llumilladero : | binet has too often been selected from 
hei*e travellers used to kneel, and thank | this w rong-headed vUlage., It w'as one 
the Virgin and Santiago for safe arrival ; of the first places wdiich responded to 
at their journey’s end, having escaped | the cry of Riego, for which he was 
the pains and perils of Spanish travel ; 
now both these dangers and their jnety 
are much decreased; hero the Lsia- 
ciones (sec p. 187) from the Casa de 
JPilatos terminate. 

The bridle-road fi’om Xcrez to Se- 
ville is much shorter than the circuit 
made by the diligence ; it crosses the 
plains, but is scarcely carriageable ex- 
coi)t in siunmer. 


Bottte 5. — Xebez to Seville. 


T^ebrija .... 
Cabezas de Sn. Juan 
A b>s l*alaclo9 . . 

Sevilla . . 


6 

2 

3 

4 


10 

14 


An uninteresting ride over the Ma- 


hanged, and so many others lost their 
heads on the scaffold. Before arriving. 
a]D Los Palacios, is a long-ruined Bo- 
man and Moorish causeway. La alcain*\ 
farilla (Arabic^, the little bridge)/^ 
raised on account of the inundations 
above the level of the Marisma, an^ 
now half dilapidated. Los Palados^ 
are any tiling now but palaces. The* 
common occiurence of the term de- 
notes either the past . magnificence of 
Spaniards, or their habit of calling 
their geqse swans. 
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Vl^2 BOttrjl£ Oi-^ATALAYAS — ^WATCH TOWERS. 

Hannibal' biiiit so many of these 
atdlayas on the coast from Cadiz to 
Sagimtum that they went by his name, 
“ turros, speculas Hannibalis ” (Plin. 
‘ N. H.* ii. 71) ; Ciesar followed liis 
example (Ilirt. ‘13. H.’ 7) ; from these, 
sigiials were made by fire at night, by 
smoke by day. These were the “ sign of 
lire” (Jer. vi. 1), the ^^vKret of Thucyd. 
(iii. 22), and see Polyb. (x. 43, 4*5), 
and the magnificent lines of -^l^sehylus 
(Ag. 291). Pliny describes these “ignes 
prcenunciativos” as used “propter pira- 
It remains to describe, as shortly as ; ticos terrores,” and so Charles V. re- 
possible, the dreary roadless country : paired these martello towers when 
which lies oh the r. bank of the Gua- ; threatened by the invasions of Barba- 
dalquivir, and which extends to the ; rossa. Thus they liavo occupied the 
Guadiana and the Portuguese frontier. ; same sites, and testify the continuance 
Tliis is called the Marisma or marsh ! of the same fears 6f unchanged Iberia, 
district, and also the Condadoy or | whether Carthaginian, Roman, Moor- 
county of RTiebla : formerly it was a ; ish, Gothic, or Spanish ; many are very 
petty Moorish kingdom and with most f ph'turesque, perched on headlands and 
of tliis district passed into the great eminences ; they stand forth on the 
Guzman family. Let none go there | blue skj', like lonely sentinels and mo- 
except driven by dire necessity, or on a ! numents of the dangers of this ever- ^ 
sporting excursion. Spanish mis-go- 1 troubled land. They now are generally * 
vemment and neglect have here done ; occupied by preventive service guards, 
their worst. | They are commonly built in tapia^ 

Tliere is constant communication by j a sort of African or Pliccnician con- 
water in picturesque Misticos ; those jerete, introduced with the system of 
^tirho go by land must ride. The accom- i the tow’crs themselves, and like t hem 
modations are everywhere wretched : ! continued unchanged in the cognate 
attend, therefore, to the provend, as ; lands of Spain and Barbary. The 
nothing of comfort will be found but ; component mixture of stones, nmrtar, 
what the wayfarer brings wdth him. ! and rubble, is placed moist in a move- 
The wide plains are almost uninhabited i able frame of wood kept together by 
and uncultivated, but the inherent fer- ; bolts ; it is tlien rammed down, the 
tility of the soU is evidenced by the Lbolts withdrawn, and moved onwards 
superb stone-pines and fig-trees, wliich : or upwards as the case requires. Hence 
may be termed indigenous. The coast- , the Romans called them “ parietes 
road is guarded by Atalayas^ or j formacei,” walls made in frames (Pliny, 

“ watch-towers,” Arabic^ Taliah^ from ‘ N. H.* xxxv. 14) ; he particularly de- 
talea^ to “ look out from above they scribes those of Spain, and notices their 
are of remotest antiquity, as the coasts indestructibility : they, in fact, become 
of Spain have always b^n exposed to sohd masses, petrifactions. The Goths 
piraticid descents from Africa, where continued the practice, calling the 
the descendants of the Carthaginians method “ formatum and horma still 
never forgot their dispossession by the means a mud wall. The word tapia is 
Homans. The Berber Moors recovered Arabic j it is still called tobi in Egypt, 
the country of their Oriental fore- and signifies an earthen wall, Devonic^, 
fidhers; and'their descendants, again Cob, These w’alls continue to be now 
dispossessed by the Spaniards, remem- built both in Andalucia and Barbary 
a land which they still consider after the same ancient method (see our 
tlieir rightful property. | paper in the Quart. Rev. cxvi. 687, for 




Andalucia, route O.^MOGUER-^coLUMBtrsi^ I6S 


the learning and practice of these ra- 
rieties of Cob), ^ 

Moguer — Lontigi Alontigi — the pre- 
sent word means in Arabic caves, of 
which there are many in the neigh- 
bourhood — rises gently above the Rio 
Tinto, and traffics in wine and fruit ; 
the town and castle are much dilapi- 
dated. Tlie parish church-tower is 
built after the Giralda of Seville. Be- 
low Moguer is the port, Palos, Falus 
Etrcplaca. Visit, one short L. from 
Palos, tlie Franciscan convent Santa 
j^aria lidhida, a Moorish name so 
common in Spain, and signifying 
“ frontier or exposed situations,” Rab- 
bit ah, Robath, wlricli were defended by 
the Rabitos ; these were the Marabi- 
tins, tlie Morabitos, the Almorabides 
of Condo, a sort of G-hilzee, a lialf fa- 
natic soldier-monk, from whom the 
Spaniards borrowed their knights of 
Santiago. 

This convent was ordered, in 1846, to 
be preserved ns* a national memorial, 
and is to be iitted for invalid sold iei's; 
it has already given shelter to those 
great men whom Spain could once 
produce ; but it is now fast going to 
ruin, and the wood of the cells stripped 
off. Here, in 1484, Columbus, craving 
charity with his little boy, was received 
by the Prior Juan Perez deMarchena. 
This monk, when tlie wisest kings and 
councils liad rejected as visionary the 
-scheme of the discovery of the New 
World, alone had the wdt to see its 
probability, the courage to advocate 
the plan, and the powder to prepare the 
experiment. He must, indeed, share’ 
in the glory of the discovery of Ame- 
rica, for by his influence alone with 
Isabella, was his ,prot%^ Columbus en- 
abled to sail on. this expedition. The 
armament consisted of two caravels, or 
light vessels without decks, and a tliird 
one of larger burden j 120 persons em- 
barked and started “on the 3rd of 
August, 1492, from this port of Palos, 
and bidding adieu to the Old World, 
launched forth on thaf unfathomed' 
waste of waters, where no sail had 
ever been spread before ” (Prescott, ii. 
214). Oalumbus was accompanied by 


some adventurers of the name of Pin- 
zon, a family not yet extinct in theso 
localities ; and to this very port, on 
March 15, 1493, 7 months and 11 
days afterwards, did h^eturn, having 
j realised his grand conception, con- 
I ferred a new world on his sove- 
I reigns, and earned immortality for 
himself — services soon to bo repaid by 
breadi of faith and ingratitude. Co- 
sets de P,spana. At Palos, again, 
Cortes landed in May, 1528, after the 
conquest of Mexico, and also found 
shelter in the same convent walls where 
Columbus had lodged on his return 
35 years before, and like him returned 
to be also slighted and ill-rewarded- 
By a strange coincidence, Pizarro, the 
conqueror of Peru, was also at Palos at 
this moment, commencing that career 
of conquest, bloodslied, and spoliation, 
which Cortes was about to close. Pi- 
zarro was assassinated. Those accom^ 
plished Americans, Prescott andWash- 
ington Irving, have with singidar grace 
and i^ropriety illustrated the age of 
i Ferdinand and Isabella, when their 
country was discovered. For the best 
works on its early history, consult 
catalogue published by Mr. Rich, in 
London, 1832 : or, in the ‘-RiWeo- 
theque Aiinericahie^ by M. Temaux- 
Paris, 1837. Palos now is a poor* 
fishing port, and a thing of decrepid 
Spain. 

lluelva, Onuba, of Phoenician origin 
(consult Pisertacion sohre Onuha^* 
Barco y G-asca, 4to. Sev* 1755; an4 
^ Huelva ilustrcida,' Jtum. Ag. de Mom» 
4to. Sev. 1762), stands on the conflur. 
ence *of the Odiel and Tinto. SoiiQ^ 
antiquaries ^ad in the woi*d 
“ abundance of grape bimches.” Ab*^^ 
tarloa prefers the Basque, and tran^; 
lates Wuelba as a “hiU placed^ under 
a height.” It is a seaport, and thi^ 
capital of its triangular province; ther^ 
are two middling pop. 70Qp^ 

It is a busy tunny^fishing town, aud 
in constant* commupication with 
tugal, Cadiz, and Seville, sending 
fruit afid floor mattings to the. latti^ 
places* ^e water is delicious* 
vestige of a Roman aqueduct are 
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disappearing, having long sei^ved as a 
quarry to the boorish cultivators of 
the rich environs. Meantime the mo- 
dest motto of the place is “ Portus 
Maris et terrmcustodia !’* 

Suelva is To L. from Seville ; the 
road is merely a bridle one. The chief 
traffic is carried on by x3assage-boat8, 
'which navigate the Guadalquivir. The 
land route is as follows : — 


San Juan del Puerto 
Niebla .... 

. . 2 

. . 2 

.. 4 

Villarasa . . . . 

. . 2 

.. 6 

La Palma. . . . 

. . 1* 

.. 7 

.jVIanzanilla . 

. . 2 

.. 9 

San Lucar la Mayor 

. . 4 

.. 13 

Seville . . . . 

. . 3 

.. 16 


The country is uninteresting, al- 
though of extraordinary fertility in 
‘ titheable oil, wine, fruit, and grain. 
Isiehlay accordingly, has 5 jjarish 


I the figs, tiio best of which are the Lozio 
and Pezftnudo. Hero grows the reed, 
junco^ of wliich the fine Andulucian 
ester as, floor-mattings, arc made. Ai/a~ 
monte, Senoba, Ostium Ana*, was the 
city whence the Roman military road 
to Merida commenced. An island on 
I the Guadiana is still called Tyro, and 
vestiges of ruins may ho traced. Popu- 
lation, nearly 5000. There arc 2 
roqidas and a ruined castle, and al- 
though a frontier fortress it is in a most 
i Spanish and Oriental state of neglect, 

I yet it calls itself the key and port of 
the Guadiana ; the neighbouring pine- 
I forests pi'ovide timber for building 
: ticos and coasting craft. 

In tlie ninth century tlu* Xormans 
i or Nortl^meii made piratical excursions 
on tiic W. coast of Spain. Tluy i>assed, 
in 813, from Lisbon down to tlie straits, 


churches, and had 2 convents, a decent 
spiritual supply for 580 inhab. Niebla, 
the ancient Ilipla, (Livy xxv. 1), lies ; 
between the rivers VillarasavLmXBeas,-^ 
and has a castle ruined by tlic French, 
and a most ancient but dilapidated 
bridge. It is the chief town of its 
county or condado, which formed a 
small principality under tlie ^Moors ; 
here much bad wine is madi?, which is 
sent to San Lucar, and converted for 
the English market into ’ fine sheny, 
neat as imported, at only 36A*.the dozen, 
bottles included. Palma, with some 
R500 souls, is equally duU, which, in- 
deed, may be predicated throughout 
this fat district, which a judicious tra- 
veller will carefully avoid. 

Continuing R. vi., after leaving 
Huelva and crossing the Odiel is Lepe, 
Leppa, Leptis, near the Rio de Piedi’u ; 
it is a poor towm in a rich district, 
having been twice sacked by tlie French, i 
The population, some 3000, are fisher- 
men and smugglers. Lepe furnished : 
the Londoners in Chaucer*s time with ' 
rede and white wine,** which, accord- 1 
iugto the Pardoner’s tale, w'as sold in 
Fish Street and Ch^e,” and “crept 
aubtelly” into the brains of the citizens. 
Tliese drinks probably came from Re- 
aondella, where the wines are excel- ^ 
lent, and the fruit delicious, especially 


and every whi'i’c, as in France, over- 
came the unprejiared natives, ])lunder- 
ing, burning, and ^stroyiug. They 
eajitured even Scviluf itst*lf, Sept. 30, 
8it, but w'erc met by the Cordoveso 
Kalif, beaten and expelled. U1u‘y were 
calk'd by the Moors Mojvs, Madjous, 
3Ia(/ioges (Conde, i. 282), and by the 
early Spanisli annalists Aliiutjuzes. The 
root lias been erroneously derived from 

a.' 

^ Mayo;, Magus, magicians or siiperna- 
' tural beings, as tlu'v were almost held 
j to be. The term Madjous was, strictly 
I speaking, applied by the ]\Ioors to 
’those Berbers and Africans wdio w'cre 
^ Pagans or Muwallads, i. e. not believers 
I in the Koran. The tme etymology is 
I that of the Gog and Magog so fre- 
quently nientioned by Ezekiel (xxxviii. 
and xxxix.) and in the Revelations (xx. 
8) as ravagers of the earth and nations, 
May-Gogg, “ ho that dissolveth.” — The 
fierce Normans apxieared, coming no 
or,e knew from wdiencc, just wdien the 
minds of men were trembling at the 
approadi of the millennium, and thus 
w'cre held to bo the forerunners of the 
destroyers of tlie world. Tliis name 
of indefinite., gigantic ^mwer survived 
in the Motjigangas, or terrific images, 
which the Bpaxiiards used to parade in 
their religious festivals, like the Gogs 
and Magogs of our civic wiiso men of 
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the East. Thus Andalucia being the 
half-way pomt between the N.Uncl S.E., 
became tlic duel meeting-place of the 
two great ravaging swarms wdiich have 
desolated Europe ; hero- the stalwart 
children of frozen Norway, the wor- 
sliippers of Odin, clashed against the 
Saracens from torrid Arabia, the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet. Nor can a greater 
proof be a<lduced of the pow'cr ^.nd 
relative superiority of the Cordovese 
Moors over the other nations of Eu- 
rope, than this their siu'cessful resist- 
ance to those fierce invaders, who over- 
ran without difficulty the coasts of 
England, Erance, Apulia, and«Sicily : 
conqut'rors cverywliere else, here tliey 
W'ere driven back in disgrace. Hence 
the bitter hatred of the Normans against 
tlie Spanish Moors — hence their alii- | 
ances Avith the Catalans, where a Nor- | 
man impression yet remains in archi- 
tecture ; but, as in Sicily, tliese barba- 
rians, unrecruited from tlie North, 
soon died away, or were assimilated as 
usual with the more poUshed people, 
whom they had subdued by mere su- 
periority of brute force. 

Boute 7. — San LrcAU to PonTUGAii, 


I’aliicio (Ic Dona Anna 
Al Uocio .... 

• 

• 

4 

3 .. 


Alnionto .... 

• 

3 .. 

10 

RojMaiia 

• 

2 .. 

12 

XieMii 

• 

2 . . 

14 

Trij?ucros .... 

• 

2 . . 

16 

(tibraU'on .... 

• 

2 . . 

18 

San J»an<»loni(? , 

• 

3 .. 

21 

A 1<KS Castlllrjos . . 

• 

3 . . 

24 

Sjin Lncar de (Juudiuna 

• 

3 .. 

27 


The first portion is some of the finest 
shooting country in Andalucia. Ma- 
rismiUas is an excellent preserve. *The 
palace of Dona Ana^ a conniption of 
Onana, was the celebrated sporting seat 
of tlie Duque do Medina Sidonia, where 
he received Pliilip IV. in 1624. ♦To 
the N. lies the Goto del or Lomo 
del Orullo. The shooting-box of this 
royal preserve was built last century 
by Francisco Bruna, the alcaide of the 
alcazar of Seville, under whose jurisdic- 
tion these woods and forests are or were. 
Parties who oome with a permission 


from the Alcaide can be lodged in tliis 
Pala&iOy as* it is here called ; but this 
Spanish palace, as often elsewhere, 
means, in plain EngUsh, CMatro pa- 
redes^ four bare walls. A prudent man 
-*^oxporto crede — will always send on 
a galera laden with everything from a 
cook to a mattress : take especially 
good wine, for -fuel and game alone 
arc to be had. This coto is distant 8 
L. from Seville, and the route runs 
tlirough 

BoluUos . .... 3 

Aznalcazar 2 . . 5 

Villa Maiiriquo . . ; . 1 . . 6 

El Goto 2 ..* 8 

The ride is wild ; the first 6 L. run 
througli^lie Ajarafe, Arabic^ Sharaf, 
“ the Imly coimtry.’* Tliis fertile dis- 
trict, once called the garden of Her- 
cules, w as reserved by St. Ferdinand as 
the lion’s share at the capture of Seville. 
It prodviced the finest Ba^tiean olives* 
of antiquity, and under the Moors w’as 
a paradise, but now all is ruin, and de- 
solation. The Spaniards in tlieir ialas^ 

I or raids, ravaged everything, and broken 
roads and bridges mark their former 
warfare. Tlic ruins have remained un- 
removed, unrepaired, after six centimies 
of neglect and apathy ; meanwhile there 
is not only excellent lodging for owls in 
the old builclings, but capital cover for 
game of every kind, which thrive in 
these wastes, where Nature and herferee 
are left in undisputed possession. No 
man who is fond of shooting will fail 
spending a week either at the Coto del 
Mey^ or that of Doiia Ana. 

liipvihg the last place, and passing 
the sanctuary of our Lady of Dew, we 
reach Almonte^ in the ^^Condado'* of 
Niebla, which is described at p. 162. y 

THgueros (Cunistorgis) was the pb^ ' 
whence the ancients shipped the ores 
of the Sierra Morena, the Montes Ma- 
rianos. Qihraleon^ as the Arabic name i 
signifies, “the hiU of Color,” 

2500, is a decayed but ancient place; 
San Lucar de QnadUma is the poor; 
Hi-provided firontier town, on its river;; 
which divides Spain from Portuga^> 
and is navigable to the picturesquil^ 
rock-bunt Mertola, 5 L. Ayamonte lies . 
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below San Lucar, distant about 6 L. 
by water (see Rte. vi.) i we a^in re- 
peat, let none risit this rt. bank of the 
' €t;]|iadalquivir, except to shoot. 

Settlle, 

Qiiixn no ha visto d Sevtlla, 

No ha visto d maravilla,*' 

He who has not at Seville been, 

Has not, 1 trow, a wonder seen.” 

Inns, — Fonda de Madrid^ Plaza de 
Magdalena- ; the best but dearish ; 
Fonda de Fwropa^ Calle Gallegos ; 
good, cliarges 30 reals a day ; La ! 
J^ynia^ Callo de Jimios, an old and | 
More genuine Spanish posada, is kept j 
by a civil Portuguese; coldish in winter, | 
it is pleasant* enough in sunan^*. JPo- 
j^ada ^ la JJnion^ Calle de la Union, 
are many decent casas de pvpi‘ 
the charges vary from 15 to 25 J 
ireals a day ; ‘lodgings ahk> may be had 
in plenty, and dinners s^t from 
the restaurateurs. The traveller sliould 
lodge near the Plaza San Francisco, 
and if he intends to reside here a winter, 
in the Calle de las Armas, or at all • 
^ents in the parish San Vicente, which ! 
'is the aristocratic quarter. Avoid the ! 
fiat districts near the Macarena, as 
subject to inundations, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Torre dgt OrOy near j 
which the open Tagarete — little better | 
thim a Fleet-ditch — exhales fever and 
iimhealthiness. 

: In'the quarters we recommend, wliile 
ibir largo houses are to be let furnished, 
the rent for those unfurnished is mo- 
Jderate— from 40^. to 50/. a year: a 
paliK^e, as far as size goes, may b#liad 
for 100/. a year ; a Spanish house, at 
best, is poorly funushed, according to 
our wants and notions, but caiqicts, 
dec., are a nuisance llere to every living 
except fieas. 

.'’Those about to furnish will find tolc- 
Mblo and second-hand articles supplied 
at the brokers* shops, which form a 
street .of themselves, ruxlning out of the 
Flaqce de la JEksearna>cion : and these 
ehala/Aes Wil^ when the stranger leaves, 
take the tilings, off .Ms banos; let no 
new comer buy or Mil with these un- 
ijponseionable^ people, but codunksion 


some respectable native; thus a house 
may bo fumisliod in a day or two.’ 

^ville, this marvel of IJa'tica, the 
Zeviya de mi alma of the Andalucians, 
being a place of easy access and of many 
attractions, is more visited than most 
cities of Spain: accordingly the demand 
of foreigners has created a supply of 
that useful personage the rcgidar lac- 
quey do place, who is rarely to be met 
with in oilier to\ms. Among them 
Antonio JBaillgy to be heard of at the 
Reyna, or at his house, No. 5, Callo 
Reynoso, can be recommended, not only 
as a good guide in the town, but for a 
courier«or imvelling servant through- 
out Spain : ho lias nuieli exjierience in 
tliat lino, and makes a capital factotum 
and dragoman to those \vho cannot 
discourse eloquent Spanish. Antonio 
is fat fwid good-lumioured, speaks Eng- 
lish well, can sing a good Andalueian 
song, manage to get up a gipsy 
en Trianay &c. &c. This dance is the 
real tiling, and the unchanged exhibi- 
tion of the Improhm Oaditanm of an- 
tiquity. A public Haile is givni in tho 
Salon Orient e every Saturday eviming, 
admittance one dollar, l^nglish ladies 
had far better not go. Another intelli- 
gent guide, Qustave de Willin^lciy may bo 
heard of at the Europa. By birth a Pole, 
lie was formerly a professor of langua ges, 
of which he speaks many. Jose Lasso 
de la I’egay an oflieer ivho once served 
under Sir C. Campbell, and who is to 
be heard of at the Unioiiy speaks excel- 
lent Castilian. Faseual UosCy at the 
Madrid, a native of Gibraltar, spt^ks 
five languages, is a good cook and a 
capital servant. Ditto Frederick liar- 
low y who was bom in Spain of an Eng- 
lish father. Gaetano Peicklery an an- 
cient and good Cicerone, lives at No. 3, 
Calle de los Menores ; he is a Spaniard 
by birtli, although of German origin, 
and^ speaks English w'oll : ho tmllics 
also in copies of iiictures, clay figures, 
Ac. All travellers should consult Don 
cf ulian Williams, our most excellent and 
obliging Vice-Consul. There is a Ca- 
sino here in the Plaza del Ltiquey in 
tho old ducal palace ; but no one is 
admitted in the Mdjo (the genuine 
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dress of Seville) dress, all nowadays is 
so civilised and denationalised! 

The fair sex will find tlie Calles 
Francos and de la Sierpe the most 
fashionable and best supplied shopping 
streets. Generally speaking the dif- 
ferent trades dwell, as anciently in the 
East (Jer. xxxvii. 21), in streets apiDro- 
priated to tlicmselves ; thus l^ookscUers 
congregate in the Calle de Genoa — 
their l*atemoster-row; silversmiths\vvQ 
under the arcades of the Plaza and in 
the adjoming Calle Chicarreros; hard- 
ware dealers, here called los Ademanes^ 
reside opposite the cathedral ; saddlers 
and makers of the gaiter, the embroi- 
dered national hotin^ in the Calle de la 
Mar: of these Bernardo Delgado is 
the best ; Penda, Calle de la Borcigue- 
neria (a Moorish boot), was the crack 
majo tailor; Martinez, Calle de Oenoa^ 
ranks high for more European raiment. 
The names of many of the streets^ — 
Calle Francos, Genoa, Alenianes, Fla- 
centines, <fec., offer tlie surest evidence 
that traffic was chiefly managed by 
foreigners, Flemings especially, w'ho had 
factories and privileges, and this even 
in vaunted commercial Seville. 

The invalid will find Seville ti very 
eligible place for winter residence.^ Dr. 
Francis ( p. 37 ) gives full hygienic 
details, and justly enlarges on the vo- 
luptuous softness of the air, of a nature 
whicrh exhilarates both morally and iffiy- 
sically. He dwells on the cflects of its 
sunshine, w’hich rekindle strengtli and 
youthful fet'lings. Calmness ’ioviws a 
marked character of the climate, which 
is dryer and warmer than Cadiz, and 
very suitable for coses of bronchitis 
and atonic dyspepsia; another pecu- 
liarity is the kindly manner in which 
serious wounds heal. 

The man of letters will not lack fopd 
for the mind, as few cities have had 
more chroniclers than Seville. The 
best works are FListoria de Sevilla, 
Alonso Morgado^ fol., Sev. 1587 ; His- 
toria de Sevilla, Pablo de Espinosa 
do los Monteros, fol., 2 parts, Sev. 
1627-30 ; Antigiledades de Sevilla, Ro- 
drigo Caro, fol., Sev. 1634; Anales 
Foclesiasticos, Di^o Ortiz de Zuniga, 


fol., Sev.T677 ; this excellent work wa$ 
continued down to 1700 in the 2h<i 
ed. by Espmosa y Carcel, 6 t, 4to., 
Mad. 1795-96. Anales Fcclesiastioos 
y Segla/res, from 1671 to 1746, by Lo** 
renzo Bautista. Zuniga, fol., Sev. 1748 j’. 
also Compendio Ilisiorico, Sev. 1766 \ 
and the now ed. imder the name of 
Varflora: this author also published a 
work on the Worthies of Seville, Higos 
de Sevilla, 1796. Of modern guides 
there is the poor * Guia,* by Herera 
Davila, Sev. 1832 ; Seville and its Vici- 
nity, by J'. H. Standish, Bond. 1840, a 
stiU more dull, inaccurate compilation,, ; 

The cai)ture of Seville fi’om the 
Moors by St.. Ferdinand, a campaign 
of romance, has been illustrated by the 
ballads and fine arts of Seville. . The 
student will consult the Froissart-l&f: 
Chronica del Sancto Fey, by Doll 
Lucas, Bisliop- of Tuy,.Au. eye-witness, 
fol., Valladoli^ 1555 ; the Memorial^ 
Juan Pineda, fol., Sev. 1627 ; Acta Si 
Ferdinandi, Daniel Paperbroch, fol,^ 
Antwerp, lQp8 ; the Fiestas de la 
Santa Iglesia de Sevilla, Fernando do 
la Torre Farfan^ fol., Sev. 1672-3: this, 
one of .the few really artistical books of 
Spain, is illustrated with etchings by 
Sevillian painters. For the fine arts 
there are the excellent JDescripcion 
Artistica de la Catedrql de Sevilla, 
Cean Bermudez, 8vo., Sev. 1804, and 
his little volume on the FintnrU de 
Fscuela Sevilldna, Cadiz, 1806, and the 
S^illa Artistica, J. Colon y Coicai) 
Sev. 1841 ; for Ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties . consult Florez, Fsp* Sag.f 
Ponz^ Viage, ,ix.i Sevilla Finlorest^ 
Jose Amador de los Bios, 4 t 04 
1844. The Arabic in it is inaccurate i 
the author then had no Gayangos to 
hell) him. Consi^pkilso : 

tica by Gonzalez do Leon, and the , 
article on Seville in Madoz, xiv. '2f!^ 
which is a book of itself. . 

- There are two plans of Sevillel^.^<3^ 
very large and accurate^ by 
Machuoa, 1788; the other more eoii^ 
venient for the pocket, by Herrera^ 
Davila, 1832. , The streetolegy is difi%_ 
cult as the town is a labyrip^ of hmOii 
each of which resembles the other; 
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as the names of many of them wore | Seville was the capital of the Silingi, 
▼err absurdly changed in 1845, the | and of the Goths until the sixth cen- 
little duodecimo street guide, or Calle^ ; tury, wlien Leovigild removed his court 
jero, published in 1846 by Alvarez, | to Toledo, as being more centrally situ- 
will be useful. ! ated, while Hermcnegildus, his son and 

. Before examining Sevdlo as it is, a ■ lieir, remained as viceroy ; he soon re- 
brief epitome of the past may be X)re- j linquished the Arian faith, and declared 
£sced: the historj' and date of its foim- ; against , his father, by whom ho was 
dation is lost in the obscurity of remote i>ut to death as a rebel ; but when the 
antiquity, as is pretty clear, when men Athanasian Cixjed was linally intro- 
go to Hispan and Hercules, who pro- i duced, he was canonized as a niartvr. 
ba1>ly never existed. Tlie old name j These religious wars were headeil by 
BQs^a^ sounds very Puni^, and is de- ; the brotliers San Laureano and San 
rived by Arias Montano from Sephela j Isidore, Jtien of* powerfid intellects, 
or Spela^ a plain, which is much more ^ successively Archbishops of Seville, 
likely than the derivation, a palisy the | and now its sainted tutelars. The 
piles on which it is not built; this, a j former is called the “Apostle of the 
mere coincidence of sound, not sense, | Goths,” the latter tlie “ .Kgregious 
misled San Isidore (Or. xv. l),a dread- ; Doctor of Spain.” (Sec Irnlex, Zj^^- 
ful “ maker of shots,” but who, being its _ doro.) 

archbishop, might have knovATi better, j Seville, with all Spain to the west, was 
But sound etymological principles are conquered by tlie Mahomedans under 
quite modem, and when Niebuhr I the same Kalif Walid, who subjugated 
^uded to “ that unspeakable spirit ; Scinde also to the cast. Tlie unwarlike 
of absurdity wliich always came over city surrendei*ed to the Moors at once, 
oven the most sagacious Grcjcks and • after the defeat of Don Koderick on 
Bomans the moment they meddled | the Guadaletc ; there was treason and 
with etymology,” he might well have i dissension within its walls, for the do- 
added “ patristic and iiK^diajval sclio- ; tlironcd monarch’s widow, Kgilona, 
lars and even saints.” Be that as it i soon married Abdn-l-aziz, the son of 
may, Hispal, if not of Iberian founda- the conqueror Musa-Ibn-Nosseir. Se- 
tion, was certainly a Phoenician settle- ville continued its allegiance to the 
ment connecting Gaddir with Cordova : j Kalif of Damascus until the year 756, 
Se Greeks changed the name into j. when ’Abdu-r-rahman ostablislicd at 
and the Romans into llispalis, ! Cordova the western Kalifate of the 
of which the Aloors made Ishbiliah, ! Beni Umeyyah family, to which 8c- 
whence Sibilia, Sevilla. I ville remained subject until 1031, when 

Of its ante-Roman history little is | that dynasty w’as overturned, and with 
knowTi beyond the fact that it w'as soon I it the real dominion in Spain of the 
eclipsed by Italica, a military tovni, by [ Moor. Then the ill-conncctt;d fabric 
6hides, a sea-iiort, and by Cordova, the ! split into sects, almohades and almo* 
residence of patrician settlers. Julius | ravides^ and separate adventurers set 
Csesar patronised Seville, because Cor- 1 themselves up as kings — slieiks — over 
dova had espoused side of Pompey ; each province and town, to become 

having captured it^.ug. 9, forty-five j riyals and enemies of each other. The 
years before Clirist, he became its | Sevillian separate monarchy was short- 
second founder, made it liis capital, a lived. Tlie house divided against itself 
conventus juridicifs^ or town of assize, could not stand, and still less at a nio- 
and gave it the title Romula, the little j ment when the kingdoms of Leon and 
Rome ; but even then it was^ore a ! Castile were consolidated imder St. Per- 
Punic than Roman city, and by no dinand, one of their best of kings, and 
means splendid, according to Italian bravest of soldiers, 
notions (Strabo, iii. 208) ; it was, how- He advanced into Andalucia, taking 
ever, walled round (Hirt. ‘ B, H.* 85). city after city, the petty rulers being 
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unable to resist single-handed : nay, 
partly from tribe hatred and partly 
from selfish policy, tlicy assisted as 
allies of the Cliristians, each bidding 
against each other ; thus Ibn-l-ahmar, 
the upstart Sheikh of Jacn, mainly 
contributed to the capture of Seville. 
The city was besieged from the S.E. 
side, at Tablada, Aug. 20, 1247 : the 
details are quite a romance, especially 
the vision of the Virgin, the breaking of 
the bridge of boats by Ramon ilonifaz, 
and the prowess of Diego, El Machaca^ 
the brother of Garci Perez de Vargas, 
the model of Don Quixote (i. 8). These 
are tlio subjects and heroes of ballads, 
and of the poem of the Conde de la 
Iloca,.A7 Fernando^ 6 ^villa Eestau- 
rada, Milan, 1632 ; an author who 
modestly likened himself to Tasso, and 
took San Isidoro for his Apollo. Se- 
ville surrendered Nov. 23, 1248, on el 
dia de San Clemente. The citizens 
had previously been subject to the 
Emperor of Morocco, but at the death 
of Arrashid, their African liege lord, 
in 1242, they had chosen a Jkiiig of 
their own, whom th(‘y soon displaced, 
establishing a sort of republican Junta, 
headed by Sakkaf, the Axataf of Spa- 
nish annals. Thus Seville was‘ lost to 
the Moors after a possession of 536 
years. After tlie capture St. Ferdinand 
divided the houses and lands among 
his soldiers, and this curious ‘ Reparti^ 
mientoj or Doomsday Book of Seville, 
exists, j)rinled in the 2nd vol. of Espi- 
nosa’s work ; and many families can 
trace tlieir actual houses and posses- 
sions up to this original partition. 
For the nobility of Andalucia, see iVo- 
hleza del Andaluzia^ Gonzalo Argote 
de Molina, fol., Sevilla, 1588 : it has 
plates of their coats of arms, and is a 
fijio and rarish book. 

St. Ferdinand granted to the city for 
arms, himself seated on his throne, with 
San Laureano and San Isidoro for his 
supporters. He died here, while medi- 
tating an invasion of Africa, worn out 
by long services. May 31, 1252, and 
was canonized in 1668 by Clement IX, ; 
his body was removed to its present 
shrine, in 1729, by Philip V. All these , 
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events and persons form subjects for 
the authors and artists of Seville, and 
are therefore briefly stated. They havei 
been tersely summed up in the distich 
which is inscribed over the Fuerta de 
la Came — 

" Condidit Alcides — renovavit Julius urbem, 
Rcstituit Christo ITcriiaudus tertius heros.’*- 

This is thus paraphrased over the 
Puerta de Xerez : — 

** Hercules me edified, 

Jalu) Ceetr me cered 

De muros y Umres altos; 

(^Un Hey fiodo me perdid'), omitted. 

£l Hey Santo me gand, 

Con Garci Perez de Vargas," 

“ Hercules built me ; Julius Caesar surrounded 
me witlf walls and lofty towers ; a Gothic king 
lost me ; a saint-like king recovered me, assisted 
by Garci Peres de Vargas.” 

Seville, in the unnatural civil wars 
after the conqueror’s death, was the 
only city which remained faithful to 
his son and successor, Alonso cl Sabio, 
the learned, but not wise. He was like 
our pedant J ames I., so well described 
by Gondomar, as “The most learned 
fool in Christendom,” and both would 
liavo made bettor professors than kings 
^ — capaces imperii, nisi imper assent. 
Alonso gave Seville the badge, which is 
to be seen carved and painted every- 
where. It is called El Nodo, and is. 
thus represented ; No. 8 DO ; the liiero- 
glyphic signifies No~niha dexa^JDo, “ It 
lias not deserted me.” Madexa in old 
Spanish meant a knot, and is the Go- 
thic Mataxa, Nodus *(San. Isid. Or, 
xix. 29). Thusivas reproduced unin-, 
tentionally the old Phoenician meiv 
chant mark, the Nodus Eerculis — the 
knot which guaranteed the genuineness . 
of the contents of 'every bale ; hence 
the Mark of the^ founders of com- 
merce became the symbol of peace, 
trade, and of the god of thieves, and 
was perpetuated by the Greeks in the 
twisted ornaments of the herald Cadu- 
ecus of Mercury (Macrob. Sat. i. 19)* 
Seville continued to be the capitol of 
Spain, and especially of Don Pedro, 
who was more than half a Moor, until 
Charles V. removed the court to Val» 
ladblid ; yet # remained faithful — ^truo 

I 
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to the sun, although not shone upon — 
during the outbreak of the comuneros^ 
and was rewarded by a motto, “Ab 
Hercule et Cajsare nobUitas, a se ips& 
fidelitas/’ Tlie discovery of the New 
. World raised Seville to a more than 
former splendour j it became the mart 
of the golden colonies, and the residence 
of princely foreign merchants. Buona- 
parte’s invasion and the subsequent 
loss of the transatlantic possessions cast 
her down from her p^ny pride of 
place. The Junta riskecrthe battle of 
Ocaha in despite of the Cassandnt 
warnings of the Duke, and were de- 
feated ; the conquerors then overran 
Andalucia, and in a few days the heroio- 
city surrendered (Feb. 2, 1810)*, with- 
out even a show of tight. Soult 
then became its petty king, for he set 
Joseph at defiance. “ Mercy,” says 
Schepeler, “was erased from his orders 
of the day here lie levied gigantic 
dontributions, and “ inexorably,” as he 
boasted, cairied into effect his Draco 
decri>c'of May 9, 1810, ordering “all 
Spaniards taken in arms to bo shot, 
without any form of trial for this 
he himself was excluded from the law 
of nations by the Regency. Aug. 15. 
Well might Toreno (xvi.) exclaim, 
describing the illegal execution of Juan 
Manuel Lopez, Nov. 29, 1811 : “ Des- 
garra el corazon crudeza tan desapia- 
dada y harhara ^ — Toreno (xx.) esti- 
mates theFrench plunder at six millions 
Sterling; and he gives the details j so 
does Schepeler (iii . 1 29) . Soidt’ s name is 
held at Seville in the same detestation a.s 
Murat’s is at Madrid, and Sebastiani’s 
"^at Granada. These calculations do not 
include the stolen pictures ; Soult as- 
ked the dealer, Mr. Buclianan, 100,000 
napoleons for tllS Murillos alone. 
As Moore at Sahagun had once before 
saved the Andalucians, now the Duke 
at Salamanca, delivered them again, a 
little fact entirely omitted by Madoz 
(xiv. 429), and Soult Red from Seville 
Aug. 27, 1813, closely followed by Col. 
Skerrett. Sir John Downie, when his 
Spanish legion 61 Loyal Rstremenians 
Would not fight, joined the English, 
who would, and chiarg^ the bridge 


three times ; he was wounded and 
taken prisoner, yet threw back to his 
followers his sword, that its honour 
might remain unsullied ; it was that 
of Pizarro, and liad been given to him 
ill reward of previous valour, and now 
is in the Armeria at Madrid, No. 1769: 
Downie was afterwards made Alcaide 
of the Alcazar, not Alcalde^ as Col. 
Gurwood, not the accurate Duke, notes 
(Disp. June 11, 1809). The office of 
Alcaide is one of high honour; it is 
the Moorish Kaid^ Dux Areis, the 
other a petty village magistrate : it is 
almost the difference between the Con- 
stable of the Tower, and a Tower con- 
stable. Downie began life as a clerk 
in the comm^ariat, and was a true 
Andahiz. The Englisli entered Seville 
amid the rapturous acilamations of 
the inhabitants, thus delivered from 
Soult’s terrorism, scaffolds, and con- 
fiscation. 

Seville, in 1823, was made t he asylum 
of tlic bragging Cortes, wlio halted here 
in their flight from Madrid, and who 
again fled at the first approach of An- 
goulfime ; but this capital of the ever 
unwarlike Andalucians never held out 
against any one except Espartero in 
July, 1813. That siege lasted about 
9 days, and during 6 only were any 
bombs fired. Accordingly, less than 
100 Sevillians were wounded, of whom 
only 20 died : of the assailant s only 
29 were killed. Such was the ejfficacy 
of the attack and defence on a city 
containing nearly 100,000 souls. 

Seville, the marvel of Andalucia, can 
be seen in less than a week, but the 
invalid, artist, and antiquarian may 
employ some weeks there with plea- 
sure and profit. Tlie best time to 
visit this town is in the spring, be- 
fore the great heats commence, or in 
autumn, before the November rains 
set in. The winter is occasionally 
very wet ; ice and snow, however, are 
almost unknown, except for eating, 
when brought as luxuries from the 
movintains of the Sierra Morena : the 
lower part of the town, near the A/a* 
meda Vieja^ is often flooded by the 
river inundations, but the streets are 
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provided with malecones or hatches, 
which are then shut down and keep 
out the water. The summer is so very 
hot, that it is almost impossible to flfr*e 
the sun, wliich, with every precaution, 
can with difficulty be reduced to 84® 
Fahr. in-doors. However, the town is 
never more healthy than during these 
great heats. Then the inhabitants 
keep still in their cool houses until 
the evening ; but this confinement 
is against the qprious sight-seeing 
stranger. Seville is one of the most 
agreeable towns in Spain for a length- 
ened residence, except in the dog-days. 
It is near Caettz and Gibraltar, and of 
easy access to the Englishman. The 
shooting to the rt. of tli® Guadalquivir 
is good and novel ; the theatres are 
tolerable ; the masquerading at car- 
nival-time entertaining ; the dances, 
both those of the stage and the gip- 
sies, are truly national and Oriental. 
Tlic fairs of Mairena and Italica (the 
latter now the fashion) exhibit the 
Mojo and Maja glittering in their' 
native sun, shorn, indeed, of former 
glory, by the fatal invasion of calico 
and civilisation, the worst foes to bar- 
baric splendour and costume. Seville 
is the alma mater of the bull-fight, 
and the best animals and masters of 
the art are furnished from Ihetica. 
The religious functions are unjjiyalled, 
especially in the Holy Week — Corpus, 
St. John’s Hay — Christmas, witli its 
Nacimientos, carols, and shepherd- 
dances — and the winter Rosarios. The 
ceremonial of the Semana Santa is 
second in interest to that of Rome 
alone, and is. in many respects quite 
peculiar, such as in the JPasos, or 
painted and graven images, which are 
carried tlirough the streets in solemn 
procession ; then also the monumeniOy 
or sepidchro, in which the host is 
buried, is lighted up in the cathedral, 
and forms a splendid sight, which must 
be seen to be really understood. 

These form a large item of the scanty 
and moderate amusements of the bulk 
of Sevillians. Their life is very Orien- 
tal ; they delight in cool repose and the 
cigar. They hate bustle, exertion, or 


being put out of their way : from not 
being overdrugged with amusements— 
all tasted, nought enjoyed — they are 
not liable to bore, which haunts the 
most mis-named, most ennuyed people 
on earth, our gay world: pleasure to 
them is an exception, and is enjoyed 
with the rapture of children. They 
jplunge at one bound from habitual 
gravity into boisterous joy — du sublime 
au ridicule. This alternation of sloth 
and violent exercise — inedia et labor 
(Just. xliv. 2) — was one of the marked 
features of the Iberian character, as it 
also is of Asiatic natlihs. To bo dri- 
ven about and abroad, in a thirst for 
public amusements, is tha desperate ra* 
source of - the higher states of wealth, 
luxury, and civilisation. 

The city itself lies on the 1. bank of 
the Guadalquivir, which flows along 
the arc of its iiTcgular, almost circular 
shape ; the circumference is about 5 m. : 
it is enclosed in Moorish walls of coh- 
creteorfapja, which, towards thePuerta 
do Cordova, are some of the most per- 
fect in Spain, and are provided with 
66 towers and 15 gates. Seville is the 
sec of an archbishop, having for sufifra-' 
gans Cadiz, Malaga, Ceuta, the Canary 
Islands, and Teneriffe. It was once 
one of the most levitical cities of Spain, 
and contained 140 wealthy convents 
and cliurches. It is the residence of a 
captain-general, of an audiencia^ whose 
.chief judge is ceXHediel Jlegente ; it con-.^ 
tains 28 parishes and 10 suburbs of 
arr abates^ of wliich Triana, on <i>o 
opposite bank, is like the Trastevere of 
Rome, and the abode a#)picturesqu0 
gipsies and smugglers, and where the 
artist leaves his heart. Seville has the 
usual provincial civil and military esta^ 
blishments of all kinds, such as bar* 
racks, prisons, hospitals, and so forth, 
which do not deserve much notice of 
foreigners, who manage all these things 
so much better. But Spain is not the 
place for political economists, lovers 
of statistics, poor-laws, and drainage} 
suaves res. Seville possesses a Royal 
Alcazar, b, Plaza de Toros ^ 2 theatres, a 
liceo, public librai^ and museum, a 
versity, and beautiful walks : it glories 
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in the titular epithets of muy leal y 
noble^ to whicli Ferd. VII. added muy 
Mroica, and Seuor Lopez, in 1843, “iw- 
victa^^ after the repulse of Espartero. 
All this would seem ironical to those 
who do not know Spaniards and their 
system of concealing disgrace by grant- 
ing honours in proportion as they are 
least deserved. Seville, fit capital of 
the “maxime imbelles Turdetani,” has 
always been the first to brag and then 
surrender : it has never Successfully 
resisted any one, except their Duke 
or* Victory! The population exceeds 
100,000. Mado#inakes it 119,600. 

The city was purely Moorish, as the 
Moslem, during a possession of 5 cen- 
turies, entirely rebuilt it, using tlie 
Koman buildings as materials. Tlie 
climate is so diy^ and conservative that 
the best houses are still those erected 
by the Moors, or on their models, and 
most charming and unique they are, 
and i>erfectly suited ‘ to the climate : 
narrow tortuous streets which keep out 
the sun, and wide spacious mansions 
with cool courts and gardens : now the | 
Baker Streets of civilisation are all the j 
rage ; and stuffy small houses with | 
staircases, and broad streets, in whi(*li ‘ 


mibyrundaria^ or underground tombs 
for infants,* whoso bodies were never 
burnt on funeral piles ; they were dis- 
covered in 1298 and shut up, because 
thought to be the schools wliere the 
Moors taught magic ; they can be now 
descended into, and are curious. In tlie 
Ce, de la Cuna^ No. 8, was accidentally 
discovered a subterraneous Koman 
aqueduct, which still flows full of fresh 
water, although its existence is abso- 
lutely unknown to the majority of Se- 
villians, and no steps have ever been 
taken to trace or recover this precious 
supply. In tlie Casa de Pilatos are 
some mutilated antiqiios^^ of the swjond- 
rate merit of such sculpture as is 
usjually found in Spain. In the Museo 
are heaped up, as in a stonemason’s 
yard, a few antiquities of a low art, 
found in some road-making and acci- 
dental excavation at Italica. Don Juan 
Wcthcrell, Plaza San -Bartolome, No. 
16, has a collection of Boman and 
Mexican antiquities : the latter were 
formed in S. America by a judge named 
Gonzalez Carvajal. A catalogue, with 
lithographic prints, was published by 
Mr. W. at Seville in 1842. 

Seville is, however, a museum of 


mortals are roasted alive, prove how 
wise the Moors were. Of Roman re- 
mains there are, consequently, scarcely 
any. The Sevillians pretend that the 
walls and the Torre del Oro were built 
by Juhus Cffisar, which is sheer non- 
sense, as they are incontestably Moor- 
ish, both in form and construction. ! 
The Roman city was very small : it , 
extended fr^pi the Puerta de Came, i 
through the Plaza San Nicolas and 
San Salvador, to the Puerta do Triana. 
In the Calle do los Marmoles exists 
the portico of a Roman temple; 3 
illars remain buUt into the Moorish 
ouses, with their shafts deeply buried 
by the accumulated rubbish. In the 
Alameda Viefa are 2 Roman pillars, 
moved there in 1574 by the Conde de 
Barajas, the great repairing and build- 
ing governor of his di^, who put them 
there in imitation of tne Piazza de Sig- 
nori at Venice. In Ihe Calle Aha^s^ 
No. 22, are some well-preserved Roman 


^ Moorish antiquities, and one of the best 
places to observe the Arabic ceilings and 
marquetcrie w oodwork, artesonados y 
ataraceg,s\ the stucco panelling, Ara- 
bic6 Tarkish, the lienzos de Almizates, 
AlmocarheSy Ajaracas ; notice also the 
clcjgant window divided by a marble 
shaft, Ajimesj an Arabic term, meaning 
an opening which lets in the sunbram : 
beautiful specimens exist in the Al- 
cazar, Calle Pajaritbs, No. 15, Casa 
; Prieto, Ce. Naranjos, and Casa Mon- 
! tijo, behind the Parroquia of Omnium 
i '^Sanctorum. A vast number of Moor- 
I ish houses exist, although sadly de- 
graded by adaptations to modem w'ants 
I and usages. The streets are narrow — 
a w'ise provision — in order to keep 
them sliady during the heat — now the 
mania is to widen them : the exteriors 
are plain, and windows looking to the 
streets were hardly known before tlie 
time of Charles V. Th<^ are still bar- 
ricaded with reyae^ or iron gratings, 
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and protected in summer by an estera, 
or matting, thus forming a fayourite al 
fresco boudoir for the fair sex. These 
shutterless windows form the evening 
rendezvous to the cloaked lover who 
whispers soft nothings to his bar-im- 
prisoned sweetheart ; hence ho is said 
to hve on iron, comer hierro ; another 
term for this popular recreation is pelar. 
la pava “to pluck the turkey.” The 
houses gcnicrally have an entrance 
porch, el Zaffuan (Arabice sahan), 
wliich leads to the cancel^ or open- 
worked iron gate; the interiors are 
built witli an open square coiu*tyard, 
paiiOy on each side of wdiich are corrc’ 
dores supported by marble pillars ; a 
fiiente or fountain plays in the middle; 
this court is covered over in summer 
with an awning, velo^ toldo^ and be- 
comes tlio drawdng-room of th^ in- 
mates, who, during the summer, oc- 
cupy the cool ground-lloor, and migrate 
to the warmer uj)per one in wiriter. 
These houses are rich in IMoorisli 
earthenware tilings, which are still 
called azulejos. Tliis word, like azidi 
is derived from the Arabic, but from a 
difterent root. The latter is derived 
from lazurad^ the lapis lazuli ; the 
lormer from Zuleija, Ziileich, a var- 
nished tile. Lazurad, indeed, strictly 
speaking, was borrowed from the Per- 
sian ; the Arabic word ' blue being 
azrag iisrnh, is blue black, whence our 
Blue Beard; the feminine is zurka, 
Avhenco the Spanish zarco, which is 
only applied to light hlne eyes. Most 
names of colours in the Spanish are 
derived from Arabic words, such as 
Albat/aldey Camiesi, GualdOy Azultur- 
quiy IluanOy Alazan. The Moor was the 
real chemist and decorator, from whom 
the rude Gotho-Spaniard learned his 
arts and the words to express them. 
The use of the AzuUjo is very ancient 
and Oriental. The sapphire and blue 
were always the favourite tints (Exod. 
xxiv. 10 ; Isa. liv. 11). The substance 
is composed of a red clay, the surface 
of which is higlily glazed in enamelled 
colours. The material is cool,, clean, 
and no vermin can lodge in it. The 
Moors formed with it most ingenious 


harlequinades, combining colour, and 
pattern. These enamelled tiles, im- 
doubtedly, were the types of the Ma* 
jolica of Italy, wliich passed from 
Valencia to Majorca {MajolicdCjy and 
thence to Pisa and Pesaro. 

The best Azulejo specimens in Se- 
ville, are the Dados in the JPatio of the 
Alcazar, of wliich some are Moorish, 
others areof thetimeof DonPedro, while 
those m the chapel were made in 1504. 
Next in date comes the most curious 
portal oiLas Monj as de 8a. Paula ; then 
the dados in the Casa PilatoSy and after 
that the summer-house in the Alcazar 
garden, 1546 ; of the same period are 
tlie Berruguete dados in the Alcazar 
j library. Those at 8avh Augustin were 
designed in 1611, when yellows were 
all the fashion ; soon after the custom 
of representing monks and sacred sub- 
jects became very prevalent. See, for 
examples, the fa(;‘ade of the church to 
the rt. outside the Puerta del Popoloy 
and those in blue at the Caridady after 
designs of Murillo. 

More than half Seville is Moorish, 
but we shall only select the cream ; 
and first, visit the cathedral tow'er, " 
the GIRALDA, so ca^d from tho 
vane, que giray which*«r»« round. 
Of this beautiful belfry, and unique 
in Europe, much error has been dis- 
seminated. It was built in 1196 by 
Abu Jusuf Yacub, who added it to the 
mosque which his illustrious father, 
of the same name, had erected. Ac- 
cording to Zuniga (i. 3), the founda- 
tions were comjiosed of destroyed Ro- 
man and Christian st|ituary : the 
Moors attached such veneration to tliis 
Mueddin tower, that before the capitu- 
lation they wished to destroy, it, bui 
were prevented by the tlireat of Alonso 
el Sabio of sacking the city if they did. 

“Abu Jusuf Yacub was the great- 
builder of his age (See also Conde, ch* 
49) ; ho caused a bridge of boats to be 
thrown across the Guadalquivir on th^ 
11th of October, a.d. 1171. He built 
also a portion of the exterior walls, 
and erected w'harfs along the banks of 
the river. He repaired the RomaTii 
aqueduct, now known as the Canos do 
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Carmona, He raised the great Mosque j 
of Seville, which was sim^r in design I 
and execution to the celebrated Mez- 
quUa at Cordova ; begun in Oct., a.d. 
1171, it was completed by his son and 
successor^ Abii Yusuf Yakub, who, in 
.the year of the Hejira, 593 (a.d. 1196), j 
added the tower, the work of «Jdber, ! 
w’hom the Spanish authors call Qever ^ ; 
and who, from the coincidence of his j 
name, has been reputed, though most | 
erroneously, to have been the inventor j 
of algebra.* Tliis tower, like the Tcooir ! 
mhea of Morocco, and the smaller and ; 
unfinished one of Rabat, also tlie works | 
of the same arcliitect, was, probably, 
erected for the double purpose of call- 
ing the faithful to prayer, and for as- 
tronomical observations. On the sum- 
mit werc^ placed four bnizen balls {Man- 
zanas, apifies), so large, w'o are in- 
formed, tiiat, in order to get them into 
the building, it was necessary to remove 
the kev-stone of a door, called ‘The 
Gate of the Muezzins,’ leading from the 
mosque to the interior of the tower: 
that the iron bar which supported them 
'weighed about ten cwt., and that the 
whole was cast by a celebrated alche- 
mist, a nati^ of Sicily, named Abu 
Iseyth, at th^ost of 50,0(X)Z. sterling. 
And it is a curious fact, showing the mi- 
nute accuracv of the writer from whom 
•< 

we quote tliese particulars, that when, 
daring the earthquake in 1395, 157 
years after the overthrow of the Moor- 
ish power, these balls, together w'itli 
the iron support, were thrown down, 
the latter was weighed, and the weight, 
as given by one of the historians of Se- 
ville, is exactly the same as that stated 
by the Mohammedan- writ^.” Thus 
much our accurate friend Gayangos, 
who here, and for the first time, has 
cleared away the slough of errors in 
which manw have been engulphed, and 
threatens all those who copy what they 
find written in bad Spanish and worse 
foreign guides. 

To build towers was the fashion of 

* Algebra It simply a contraction of the Ara- 
bic phrase Al^jibre, condensation, contraction, in 
contradistinction to Al Mok'cUxUah, comparison, 
eonfhmtation. 


the period. Thus the Asinelli tower 
of Bologna, 371 feet high, was raised 
in 1109, and that of St. Mark, at Ve- 
nice, 350 feet high, in 114;8* 

Tlie original Moorish tower was only 
250 ft. high, the additional 100 being 
the rich filigrt^e belfry, was most hap- 
pily added, in 1568, by Fernando Ruiz, 
and is elegant and attractive beyond 
description. It is girdled with a motto 
from the Proverbs (xviii. 10) ; Nomen 
Domini fortissiina turris. On grand 
festivals it is lighted up at night, and 
then seems to hang like a brilliant 
chandelier from the dark vault of 
heaven. The pretty form and idea was 
taken from the silver Custodias of the 
period. This “ star-y-pointing tower” 
forms the emphatic feature of Seville ; 
seen from afar it rises like the mast of 
a mighty ship. It is a square of 50 ft. 
The Aloorish ajaracas, or sunk pat- 
terns, differ on each side. Observe 
the elegant intersecting arches, so com- 
mon in the Norman-8aracenic of Apu- 
lia. The upper niches were painted in 
fresco by Luis de Vargas, 1538-58 ; 
but the work is almost obliterated, 
i wliile the subjects lower down have 
' been repaintwl and spoilt. The ascent 
*: is by (.msy ramps. The panorama is 
; superb, but the clock, made by a Fran- 
ciscan monk, one Jose Cordero, 1764, 
is here considered the grandest marvel : 

' it replaced the first ever put up in »Spain 
A. ». 1400. The pinnacle is crowned 
: with JKl Giranclil/o, a female figure in 
’ bronze of Xa X<?, The Faith, a some- 
i what strange choice of a vane blov\ n 
I about witli evciy' wind (of doctrine), and 
i of a sex and character for what should 
: never vary or be fickle,* not, perhaps, 
i ill chosen by a church wdiich veers as 
! best suits its own interest, twisting the 
i sc^TiptureB at its will ; and, as Dryden 
says — 

** Such airy faith will no foundation find, 

Tho words a weathercock to every wind.” 

The figure is truly Italian, and was 
, cast in 1568 by Bartolome Morel. Al- 

* The Pagan Spaniard Seneca may be-quoted. 

j ** Vcntoqiiid Icviuitf Pulmcn — quid Oilmine 7 Fama. 

] Quid Fair& 1 Mulier— quid Muliere T— uibfl.” 
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though 14 ft. high, and weighing 2800 
lbs., it turns with the slightest breeze. It 
bears the Laharo, or banner of Constan- 
tine. This belfry is the home of a colony 
of the twittering, careering hawk, the 
Falco linunculoides. Tho first Christian 
knight who ascended tlie Giralda after 
the conquest was Lorenzo Poro (Law- 
rence Poore), a Scotchman. Ilis de- 
scendant, the Marques do Motilla, still 
owns the ancestral lioiise in the Calle 
de la Ciina. A Scotch herald will do 
well to look at tlie coats of arms in the 
Patio. 

The. Giralda was the great tower 
from whence the iniioddin summoned 
the faithful to prayers ; and hero still 
hang his substitutes, the bells, for they 
are almost treated as persons, being all 
duly baptized, before suspended, with a 
peculiar oil, which is consecrated ex- 
pressly during the holy week, and they 
are christened after saints. The largest 
is called Santa Marla., or La Oorda. \ 
When Spanish campanas arc rung, the 
performance is called a repiqu^Cy which 
is totally unlike our sweet village bells, 
or impressive cathedral peal. In no 
country was the original intention of 
bells, per cacclare H diaboloy to scare 
away the devil, more piously fulfilled 
than in the l^iniinsula : all are doleful, 
from the dull tinkle of the muleteer’s 
cencerrOy to tlie passing toll of the 
steeple. There is no attempt at me- 
lody in their repiquey no chime, no 
triple bob majors. The rmisic is de- 
void alike of ringer science, rural rus- 
tic melody, or the solemn association of 
sounds, the poetry of the steeple, the 
“ Highest bordering on heaven.” The 
campanas are headed with cross beams 
of wood, almost of the same weight as 
the bells themselves, and are pulled at 
until they keep turning round end 
round, head over heels, except when 
they are very large ; then the clapper 
is agitated by a rope, d golpe de hadajo. 
Any orchestral discipline and regularity 
is not a thing of Oriental Spain ; the 
bolls are all pulled their own way, like 
a company of guerilleros, or a Dutch 
concert, where each performer plays 
his own tune. Each bell, be it said, 


is struck singly for its special pur- 
poses: La Gorda, for instance, at the 
Ave Maria. A solemn peal is called 
clamor de campanas ; and a requiem 
for a dead pope or king, a tocando d 
muerto. 

The Giralda is under the especial 
patronage of the two DivcCy the Santas 
J ustina y Rufina, who are much revered 
at Seville, and not at all anywhere else. 
In a thunderstorm, 1504, they scared the 
devil, who unloosed the winds to fight 
against this church : this, their stand- 
ing miracle, is the one so often carved, 
and painted by Murillo and others; 
and, due proportions considered, these 
young ladies must have been at least 
500 ft. high, and a tolerable match for 
the iather of all lies. The Royal Aca- 
demy of Seville, however, published in 
1795 (!) a learned dissertation to prove 
the authenticity of this miracle. (! !) 
No wonder, therefore, in July, 1843, 
whenEspari ero bombarded Seville, that 
the people believed that the Giralda was 
still encompassed by invisible angels, 
headed by these Brobdignac tutelars, 
who turned aside every shot. These - 
ladies were the daughters of a potter in 
Triana, a low suburb, in which coarse 
earthenware is still made. Morales 
has written their biography in 8ro., 
Perpinan, 1598 ; and Florez, Esp. Sag. 
ix. 108, 375, gives the whole legend. 
In the year 287 these gentlewomen in- 
sulted the paso of Venus Salambo, and , 
were put to death. Now-a-days the F»r- 
gen de los Dolores (Ceres Ax^uecy of grief, - 
as lamenting the loss of her child Pro- 
sei*pine) has superseded that idol ; and 
were any of the modern potteresses of 
Triana, ml tract-distributing Protest- 
ant spinsters, to insult the eagrada 
imagen of the Virgin in the paso^ of 
the Semana Santay they woidd nm'a 
bettef chance of being sacrificed by 
the mariolatrous Sevillanos than made 
saintesses. 

Of the other Moorish minaret or 
mueddin towers, observe those of San 
Marpos, Santa Marina, Santa Catalina, 
and. Omnium Sanctorum* That of San 
Pedro has been modernized. . * 

Below the Giralda is the Moorish 
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^aito de los Naranjos^ tlie court of 
orange trees^witli the original fountain, 
at wliich the cleanly Moslem once 
“ performed ” what polite writers call 
“ his ablutions,” so hateful to the ortho- 
dox Spaniard. Only two sides of ** this 
court of the Jiouse of the Lord,” this 
rtftivof, or “grove” remain. Enter it 
at the N. by the rich Puerta del Per- 
dony 'which was modernized in 1519 
by Bartolome Lopez. Observe the 
Moorish arch and original bronze 
doors, but the belfiy is modem. The 
terra cotta statues are by Miguel Flo- 
rentin, 1519-22. The “Saviour bear- 
ing his Cross” wae by Luis de Vargas, | 
for it is ruined by repainting. This i 
subject, the Via Crueis, the Via Do- 
lorosa of the Italians, is commonlv 
called in Sjiain la calle de Amarguray ! 
the street of bitterness, from the agony I the elnnvh lias degenerated with the 
endured by the Redeemer. * I state, art, and country. Observe also a 

. * , . . .L . i portrait of Fr*** Bonifaz, a Dhvsician, by 

♦* The path of sorrow, and that path alone i i,.. , u i' * i . i . 

L^ds to the place whore sorrow is unknown.” 1“'^^ Cano ; and a ban Icrnaiido bj 

• j Murillo, not very line. Inquire for the 

This door suflertHl much, Aug. 7, 1839. | sword of tlic great Count Fernando 
Entering to the r. is the sagrario^ or , (ronzaloz, and U8(*d by the liero of 
parish church, and in front the Gothic i Seville’s conquest, Gan;i Perez de Var- 
pile, and the Giralda rising like a mast | gas, in cutting Moorish throats, as some 

verses shown with it detail ; read them. 
The reader of Don Quixote and Siianish 
ballads will of course remember Don 


sition and prove that his discovery of 
the New World was predicted in the 
Scriptures. The fine set of the works 
of Handel were given by Lord Wel- 
lesley, whose recreation (worthy son 
of Lord Momington, a musical Bire) 
was listening to the high mass in 
the cathedral. Above the book-shelves 
are hung portraits of archbishops, 
and the pictures themselves mark the 
rise and decline of church pow’cr. 
The older, the Tello, Alboriioz, Luna, 
Toledo, Fonseca, and Mendoza, are 
men of master mind, wdio bore their 
great commissions in tlieir looks ; the 
latter, in their blue and white ribands 
and perhvigs, are mere stall-fed cour- 
tiers, or boudoir-frequenting Abbds. 
The “eretinised” Bouihon Cardinal 
Luis is the climax of the imbecile. Thus 


of the nave. To the 1. is a stone pid- 
pit, where San Vicente Ferrer, and 
other instigators of autos de fe, have 

E reached (see the inscription). In the | Diego el Machucay the poundery so 
corner a staircase leads to the chap- ; calledfronihammering down the Moors. 


Thi.s, the Oriental title of Judas Mac- 
cabauis, was also given to Charles 
Martel, By this hammer y who at Tours 
crushed the crescent, Eurojie was saved 
to be Christian instead of Mahomedan ; 
and types of tlic chivalrous and of in- 
dividual personal prowe.ss are dear to 


ter library. La Columbinay so called 
because left to the canons and book- 
worms by Fernando, the son of Colum- 
bus. It was then, perhaps, the finest 
in Europe, and destined by him to be a 
nucleus — a fiiture. Bodleian, but the 
chapter grossly neglected -their trusts, 

Silthough largely endowed, m^bout (|0 i Spaniards and Asiatics, 
years ago the Hneee et hlatta were 
dusted out, and what they had not 
destroyed, re-airanged. It still contains 
about 18,000 volumes ; among thSm in- 
quirefor a*claniagedTvlS. of the founder’s 
tmvels, and for those books which con- 
tain notes written by the great Columbus 
himself, e. g. hi a Tractatus de Imagine 
Mundi, Petri de Aliaco, his cabin yom- 
panion during his eventful voyage ; also 
look at the MS. tract drawn up by him 
ijWheii in prison, to satisfy the Inqui- 


On the staircase observe the tomb of 
Inigo Mendoza, 1497 ; and in the 
Cuarto de los Suhsidiosy a Pieta by 
Juan Nunez, one of the (jarliest of Se- 
villian painters: opiiosito the Puerta 
del Perdon, in the Sala de la Herman- 
dad del SantisimOy is a “ Dis])uie of the 
Sacrament,” by Herrera el Mozo (the 
hermosoy “the beautiful one” of Mr. 
Inglis I ) ; it is afiected and indistinct. 
The others are by Arteaga ; observe a 
small infant Saviour, by Montancs. 
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A dark gate, where a horseslioe of the and feasts, and destined them to the 
old mosque remains, leads into the in- knife-stab. Some French officers one 
terior ; here hangs what was the croco- daj were admiring the Giralda, when a 
dile, or el Lagarto (whence our term majo replied, con todo eso^ no se 
alligator)^ sent to Alonso el Sabio, in Mzo en Paris^^ and yet it was not 
1200, from the Sol tan of Egypt, who made at Paris ; and fortunately, from 
requested the hand of his daughter: its size, it could not be “conyeyed** 
the Infanta declined a suitor whose away by the modem Verres. 
first present scarcely indicated the Passing onward to tHe 1. rise the 
affectionate. Here are buried some of Moorish walls of the Alcazar, while to 


los conquistadores, the conquerors of 
Seville, e. g., Pedro del Acero, 1265. 

Before entering the cathedral, walk 
round the outside, which, with the ad- 
joining buildings, offers a most interest- 
ing epitome of the rise, progress, and 
decline of Spanish clirn'ch architecture : 
here are specimens of every style, from 
the Moorish dowff to the modern and 
academical j commence at*the N. side : 
observe the solid tapia, Moorish walls, 
tlio square buttresses, the bearded or 
flame-fringed battlements. The ele- 
vated steps are called Las Oradas, the 
old English “ grees,” degrees. The 
truncated pillars belonged to the 
mosque, and, previously, to Roman 
temples. This terrace was long the 
exchange of Seville. Here, according 
to Navagiero (Viaggio 13), the mer- 
chants lounged, tulto il giomo^ on this 
iL pill hel ridntto de Seviglia; so the 
idlers and money-changers, from re- 
sorting to the cathedral of old London, 
were called “ St. Paul’s Walkers.” 

Those who wish to see the outside of 
the cathedral before examining the in- 
side, will turn to the E., to the Arch- 
bishop's Palace f a Churrigueresque pile, 
built in 1697. The staircase is hand- 
some; the curious clerical cell. La Par- 
ra, in which peccant priests once were 
imprisoned, deserves notice : otherwise 
the interior contains Uttlo worth men- 
tion, being meagrely furnished. Here 
Soult, “ Plunder-Master-G-enerar* of 
the French, resided, •when the walls 
were adorned •with his precious collec- 
tion of Spanish pictures ; fortunately 
he could not “remove” the* Giralda. 
It was on the plaza opposite that the 
cloaked patriot Spaniards watched 
those of their Afrancesado countrymen 
who fiK^quented ih.e foreigners' councils ’ 


the rt. is the semicircular exterior of 
the chapel of San Fernando, adorned 
in the heraldic Berruguete style of 
diaries V.j next comes tiie {^ontad/tiria^- 
or chapter counting-house, pilastered 
in the plateresque balustraded taste, 
above which soars the sombre Gothic, 
The S, entrance of the transept is uni 
finished ; in front is the noble Lcfnja, 
casa longa, the exchange, the long 
room. This, although somewliat low, 
is a fine specimen of the skill of Herv 
rera, by whom it was designed. Fori 
merly, the bill»brokers and gossipera 
deseemted the cathedral, until the 
Archbishop, Christobal de Rojas, 

1572 (the year after Gresham had 
removed pur money-changers from St, 
Paul’s by providing them with the 
Royal Exchange of London), petitioned 
Philip II, to follow this example, eyeQ 
of heretics, and erect a suitable casa 
de contratacion, or house of contracts, 
for the growing commerce of Seville. 
But trusts in it were given to the tini 
trusty, and regulations framed which 
.strangle commerce, in order to favour 
the smuggler and the fraudulent. After 
infinite difficulties Juan de Herrera con- 
cluded the edifice in 13 years, which was 
opened for business Aug. 14, 1598> 
Juan de Minjares was employed hi 
the construction. It is an isolated 
quadrangle* each side being some 
200 ft. wide by 63 ft. high to the 
pecho. The stone came fiom the qufU^: 
ries of Martellila, near ^erez. 
pilasters and windows are not pleasinj^^! 
but the Doric and Ionic Patio is mejgi 
nificent : ascending a marble stairosee 
with modem jasper ornaments and an 
altarito of bad taste, to the upper floo#! 
is el Archivo dela^Indias, the archiv^ 
of S. America, wliich were arrang^ 

I 9 
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here by Cliarles III. in 1784 ; the i 
jiecessary alterations have ruined the | 
proportions of the design of Herrera, i 
papers were brought together from | 
^he archives of and put in | 

4 >rder by Lara and Cean Hermudez ; 
4hey are stowed away in handsome 
mahogany Doric bookcases, in docketed 
bundles, abo'^30,000 in number, which 
have never oeen fully investigated. 
Official difficulties have been thromi 
in the w’ay of the “barbarian” eye, 
jOager to pry into the things and secrets 
jbf Spain. •Observe the marble pave- 
ment; the inner corridor is modem 
^d paltry : the portrait of Columbus 
^ quite as apocryphal, and by no means 
• 80 . ^ne, as that by Parmigianino at 
m^aples. In an end room are some vUe 
l^rtraks of thje ungainly Spanish sove- 
reigns since Carlos III. The lower 
story is appropriated to el comulado, 
.the tribunal of commerce. The Lonja 
was scarcely begun before real com- 
merce departed ; in the Plaza S*®. To- 
mas, just beyond, No. 15, is said to be 
the barber’s sliop of the immortal 
iPigaro ; every tmveller who has music 
in his soul should be shaved there, and 
if any of liis molars — muelas — are ex- 
tracted, let him especially take care of 
them, as according to an old Spanish 
prejudice, at the Resurrection, aft souls 
who in the flesh have lost their wise 
teeth, las dfi JaifdOy will pome to earth 
to hunt for tliem. 

The W. or grand fa 9 ade of the Ca- 
^tfidral remained incomplete until 
1^27» wlien the modem and inferior 
urork was commenced. Few Spanish 
works of any kind are ever completed 
chiefly from want of funds. Again a 
femr of the evil sye induced the leaving 
ft little something wanting; and the 
clergy, by keeping portions unfinished, 
always had an excuse for begging con- 
tributions from the pious rich : observe 
over the side doors the quaint figures 
in terra potta, by Lope Marin, 1548 ; 
the contrast of expression in the severe 
iaoea of the males, and the smirking 
^males, is remarkable. 

The enormous qyer-omate pile to 
019 1. is the Sqgrario, or parish-church 


annexed to the cathedral, in which 
many of the archbishops are buried. 
This was commenced by Miguel de Zu- 
marraga in 1618, when architecture 
was on the decUne, but not finished 
until 1662. The interior consists of a 
single nave, the size of which has often 
rendered doubtful the security of the 
building. , The roof, by Borja, is in bad 
taste, as are some jasper altars by the 
notorious Chiirriguercsque Barbas. The 
JRetablo raised by him was so absurd 
that the chapter at last took it down 
and replaced it by a grand Reredos, 
which came from the Franciscan con- 
vent, and is known in books of art, as 
that of the Capilla de los Vizcainos. 
The sculptured Sa. Veronica and San 
Clemente are by Pedro D. Cornejo ; the 
Virgin witlu Christ, St. John, and the 
Magdalen, are by Pedro Roldan, and 
very fine, ^though their elTect has been 
much injured by vile tinsel crowns and 
glories ; by the same sculptor is the basso 
relievo of the entrance into Jerusalem. 
The door leading into the cathedral and 
adorned with statues and Corinthian 
pillars is by Joseph de Arce, 1657. 

The Cathedral itself is one of the 
largest and finest in Spain : the solemn 
and grandiose or “ Orandeza" is its dis- 
tinctive quality, as elegance is of Leon, 
strength of Santiago, and w'calth was 
of Toledo. Tlie site is tliat of the suc- 
cessive temples of Astarte, SalambOj 
Mahomet, and Maria. The original 
mosque, on whoso peculiar oblong 
(piadrilateral fomi it is built, was 
erected by Abu Yusuf Jacob-Al-Man- 
sur, 1163-1178, and remained unin- 
jure,d until 1480, when it \s'a8 pulled 
(},own, and this cathedral commenced, 
which was opened for divine service 
in 1519. The chapter in their first 
conference determined to “ construct 
ft church such and so good that 
it never should have its equal. Let 
posterity, when it admires it compl(?to, 
say that those who dared to devise 
such a work must have btien mad.” 
There was method in such madness. 

The name of the architect is not 
known. His was no Deo erexit Vol- 
taire vanity, he worked, with no thought 
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oiself^iov the solo love and glory of God. 
The gigantic expense of the colossal 
cathedrals, raised in days of poverty, 
contrasts with the paltry pew-pens 
contracted for in this age of capital ; 
and how different are the benefactions! 
Now the gift of half an acre from one 
who owns half a county, is trumpeted 
forth as magnificent, and 20^. is a do- 
nation from a sovereign. The old 
Spaniards trod in the steps of the 
early Komans, and reserved their 
splendour for the house of God, “ In 
suppliciis Deorum magnifici, domi 
parci” (Sail. ‘B. C.’ ix.)*. The sacred 
edifice is inside and outside a museum 
of fine art .in spite of foreign and 
native church spoliations. It preserves 
the Basilica form of the original mosque, , 
and is an oblong square, some 431 ft. 
long by 315 ft. wide ; it has 7 aisles — 
the two lateral are railed off* into 
chapels j the centre nave is magnifi- 
cent, the lieight amazing, being 145 ft., 
while the cimhorio or transept dome 
rises 171 ft. j the ofliecs connected with 
the cathedral and chapter are built out- 
side to the S. ; the superb pavemenj^ in 
black and white chequered marble, was 
finished in 1793, and cost the then 
enormous sum of 155,304 dollars. 

On entering the cathedral, at the 
W. end of the centre aisle, lies buried 
Fernando, son of Columbus, or Colon, 
as Spaniards call him, and one who 
would have been a great man liad he 
been son of a less great father. Observe 
the quaint gravels, or ships of the na- 
vigator ; how small their size, for the 
mighty journey over vasty and un- 
known seas ! No Cunard line then : 
and the motto again how short, but 
the greatness of the deed suffices : A 
Castilla y a Leon, mundo nvevo dio 
Colon; read also the touching epitaph 
of his son. Many careless writers 
describe this as the tomb of Columbus 
himself, who died at Valladolid, and 
whoso bones at last rest in the Havana, 
while the ever inaccurate Chateau- 
briand observes, “ Christophe Colomb, 
apr^s avoir d^couvert un monde, doi*t 
en paix ^ Seville, dans la Ckapelle des 
roid* (Congr. de Ver, 45). 


Over this grave-stone, during the 
holy week, is erected the monument^:, 
an enormous wooden temple in form 
of a Greek cross, in which the host is 
deposited. It was designed and exe^- - 
cuted in 1544, by Antonio Florentin, 
and originally consisted only of three 
stories, terminated by a cross, but sub^ 
sequent additions were made in 1624 
and 1688, which have injured the effbet^ 
and rendered the whole out of propor- 
tion for the cathedral, being some 130 
ft. high. However, when lighted up 
during the night of Thursday and Good 
Friday, after the host is enclosed in 
the silver custodia, the effect is most 
marvellous, and there are few tilings 
like it in Spain or Italy. 

The cathedral, is lighted by 93 win- 
dows; the painted ones are among 
the finest in Spain; the earliest are 
by Micer Christobal Aleman, 1504. 
Observe the “ Ascensions,” the “ Mag- 
dalen,” a “ Lazarus,” and an “ Entry 
into Jerusalem,” byArnaode Flandres 
and his brother, 1525 ; and the “ Re- 
surrection,” in the Capilla de los Don* 
celles, by Carlos de Bimgcs, 1558. 
These artists were foreigners and Fle- 
mings, as their names denote. " Ad- 
vancing up the aisle, the grandeur of 
which is broken up by the coro, observe 
its trtiscoro, a rich frontage of Doric 
work, with precious marbles. The 
picture over the altar is extremely an- 
cient. The poor “ San Fernando” is 
by Pacheco, 1633. Two doors on each 
side lead into the coro; the 4 baa- 
reliefs were made at Genoa. Above 
rise the enormous organs ; the palisa- 
does of pipes and cumbrous ornaments 
are churrigueresque and inappropriate^ 
but as instruments the deep-swelUng'!' 
tones are magnificent ; that to the 1.^-^ 
al lado de la Lpistola, was made 
Jorge Bosch in 1792 ; it is said to liave 
5300 pipes and 110 stops more than 
that of Haerlem. 

Before entering th6 Coro pbserye its 
Respaldos and the cinque-cento capifta^ ' 
do San Agustin, and the exquisite 
gin carved by' Juan Martinez Mbutafiee,, 
the Phidias of Seville (ob. 1640). Thl^^ 
sweet and dignified model was 
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favourite of his great pupil Al“* Cano, j represent sacred subjects from the New 
The tasteless chapter have disfigured I and Old Testament and the life of the 
her gentle serious dignity with vile ; Virgin. The Alfonsine tables, which 
tinsel gewgaws, repugnant alike to good ; are usually placed on the altar, contain 
taste as to the lowdy character of the ! the relies collected by Alonso el Sabio. 
Lord’s handmaid ; but the 8i)irit of real The silver work and frontage of the 
devotion, as well as that of superstitious I altar, as also the atrileSy are the work 
idolatry, is quite irrespective of fine i of Fr*** Alfaro. The Mespaldo del altar ^ 
art : the most hideous fetish or the : of richest Gothic, is oy Gonzalo de 
gaudiest doll is more vrorshiped than j Eojas, 1522 ; the terra-cotta figures 
the finest M. Angelo, just as a true j are by Miguel Florentine, 1523. Here 
religious feeling purifies the coarse and | in a small room are some curious pic- 
elevates th^low, and generates a devo- j tures by Alejo Fernandez, in the half- 
idqn altog^icr distinct from mundane \ gilded Byzantine style. They deserve 
or critical admiration. j notice, as Fernandez was the master of 

The, core is open to the high altar, ! Castillo, whose pupils were Cano and 
and is' railed oft‘ by a fine reja^ the i Murillo. Here hiing the two superb 
work of Sancho Muiloz, 1519. The | Murillos — the “ Birth of the Virgin” 
JSilleria del Coro was carved by Nuiio I and the “ Repose in Egypt,” which on 
/Sanchez, 1475, Daneart, 1479, and ; M. Soult’s arrival w- ere concealed by the 
GuUlcn, 1548. Of the 117 stalls ob-; chapter j a traitor informed him, and 
serve tlie archiepiscopal throne in the | he sent to beg tliem as a present, hint- 
centre : the elegant facisiol is by Bar- 1 ing that if refused he w'ould take them 
tolome Morel, 1570. In the entre los by force (Toreno, xx.). The wrorthy 
voros is put up during Easter week j Marshal one day show ing Col. Gurw'ood 
the exquisite bronze candlestick, 25 ! his collection** at Paris, stopped op- 
leet high, called J£l Tenehrarlo^ and ! posite a Murillo, and said, “ I very 
w'rought, in 1502, by the same IVlorel : ' mugli value that specimen, as it saved 
when the miserere is sung in the holy ■ the lives of two estimable persons.” 
week, it is lighted w’ith thirteen caudles: j An aide-de-camp whispered, “He 
twelve are put out one after another; ' threatened to have both shot on 
vindicating that the apostles deserted the spot unless they gave uj^ the 
C^ist; one alone of white wax re- picture.” 

mains burning, and is a symbol of the Walking round the lateral cliapels. 
Virgin, true to the last. At Easter and beginning at the door of the Sa- 
also, the Cirio j)aequal or “ fount- grario; is that de los Jacomes. Observe 
candle,” which is equal to a large a Hoelas, retouched by one Molina and 
marble pillar, 24 feet high, and weigh- quite spoilt. In the nextjil chapel, la 
ing 7 or 8 cwt. of wax, is placed to the de la VisUacion^ is a Itetahlo painted 
1. of the high altar. Before ascending by Pedro Marmolcjo dc Villegas, bom 
the steps to it observe the two pulpits at Seville, 1520-1670, and an imitator 
and tlie rej a principal^ made in 1518 by of the Florentine school. Observe the 
the lay Dominican Fi"* de Salamanca : j)ortrait of Diego de Roldan, who gave 
those at the side are by Sancho Munoz, this Ueiahlo. In the Ca. de N.S. del 
11^18, and are first-rate specimens. Consuelo is a “Holy Family,” the 
^The Gothic Iteiablo of the high altar, masterpiece of Alonso Miguel do Tobar, 
diyidedinto 44 compartments, is un- the best perhaps of Murillo’s puj^ils, 
equalled in Spain in size and elaborate 1678-1758. Then, passing the grand 
details; designed in 1482 by Daneart, door, is the precious Angel de la 
it was finished in 1550 ; it is said to Quarda^* the Genius natale ConieSy a 
he madiQ oi alerce (see Cordova), with guardian angel holding a sweet cliild, 
which the plain of Tablada, near Se- by Murillo : next, a fine “ Nativity,” by 
yille, was covered in the time of the Luis de Vargas, who may bo called the 
Cfothi (Morgado, 96). The carvings ^ Pierino del Vaga of Seville, 1502-1569. 
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In Ca. de San Lcmreano^ observe the I justly therefore a quarto volume was' 
tutelar saint walking without liis head ; I written on this Palladium of the city 
in these miracles, dest Is 'premier ^as by Antonio de Solis, Sevilla, 1739. The 
^ui coute. Many Spanish female saints j fine pl'ateresque tomb of the ** great ** 
spoke after decapitation — the ruling Car dinal Mendoza, erected in 1509, is 
})as8ion strong after death. So of old by Miguel Florentin j and, oppbsitey 
Philomela’s tongue vibrated after it that of Archb. Luis de Salcedo, a feeble 
w as cut off (Met. vi. 556). So says imitation, in 1741. The -frescoes were 
Lane (‘ Mod. Egyp.* i. 300), a Moslem painted by Domingo Martinez. The 
santon spoke without any head at all. marble statues in the Petablo are by 
III Dante’s ‘ Inferno^ xxviii. 121, a Pedro Duque Cornejo, 
gentleman converses holding his own Now advance into the transept, and 
head in his hand hkc a lantern. Ari- look up at the Gothic balconies, of the 
osto’s Orrilo looks after his own head galleries. The mahogany clock is in 
when cut off, and very sensibly puts j the w'orst French and modern taste, 
it on again as if iUhad been his hat ; To the rt. of the Fuerta de la Lonja is 
and Isabella, of tne same romancer, the celebrated “ La Qeneracion ” of 
murmurs out after death the name of Luis de Vargas. The breast of Eve 
her loved Zurbino. j was covered by the prudish chapter. 

In the next chapel of Santa A.na is a J This truly Italian picture, and the 
JRetahlo of the date 1504, with veiy painter’s masterjiiece, is also called 
curious costumes, painted with all the “Xa Gamha^' from the leg of Adam; — 
defects of J nan Valdes Leal, 1630- ex pede Ilerculem — which Mateo Perez 
1691, the rival and foe of Murillo. A de Alesio is said to have said waa 
door now leads to the archives, which worth more than all his colossal “Saint: 
are very perfect, as the chapter sent Christopher,” painted opposite in fresco 
them to Cadiz, and they thus escaped in 1584, and which is 32 ft. high. San 
being made into cartridges by M. Soult. ChristoftaZ — for thus he is half Chris- 
Adjoining is the Magordoniia. N.B. tianised and Punicised — Was a Saracen 
Examine the splendid choral books, ferry nm'o.—portitor ipse Charon, He 
Ketiirning to the cathedral in the Ca. is painted at the entrance of most 
San Josef, observe a “Nativity,” by Spanish cathedrals, of colossal size, 
Fi*°* Antolinez, ob. 1676 ; and a mar- tliat all may see liim, because all who 
riage of the Virgin by Valdes Leal; look on him cannot come on that day 
and in the next, a statue of San Her- j to an evil death.* He carries the infant 
mcnegildo, by Montahes ; and the Saviour, who holds the globe in his 
magniheent tomb of the Archb. J uan hand, across a river. This Baal is the 
do Cervantes, ob. 1453, the work of Coelifer Atlas, Christoferos. Few .Re- 
Lorenzo de Mercandante. In the jjS'a- 1 licaHos inT Spain are without one of his " 
cristia de la A.ntigua are a few paint- j teeth, of wdiicli he must have had more 
ings by Antolinez, el Grtego, Zurbaran, j than a crocodile and larger th^n ah 
Morales, and some floWer-pieces, by elepliant, for which some heretic na- 
Arellano, 1614-1776. The chapei it- j turalists have taken or mistaken the 
self is one of the Sancta Sanctorum, molars. In the Ca, de la Sav^itt Cru^ 
Observe the marble Fstahlo; the silver i[^ a “ Descent,” by Pedro Fernandez 
.Tailing, with the words “ Ave Maria de Guadalupe, 1527. Next enter th0 
and the ancient picture painted in the most elegant Sacristia de los Cdlices^ 
style of Cimabuo, but more probably designed in 1530 by Diego de Biafld^ 
Byzantine : the sacristan will swear Observe the Crucifix by Montanes, thh 
tliat it is by St. Luke, and that it re- Tintoret-like portrait of Contreras,- 
mained even in the Moorish mosque, painted in 1541 by L. de Vang^ i an# 
and of itself miraculously introduced the nun Dorothea, by Murillo, finish^ 

San Ferdinand into Seville, opening the * cbristophori Sanctl speciem quicunqa^ .tuetih 
gates and shutting the sentinel’s eyes ; I ista nempe die non tnorte malft morletor. ' " ' 
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in 1674 ; a “ Saviour,” by Koelas j and 
a 6ne “ St. Peter,” by Herrera el 
Viejo. Tlie patronesses, Santas Ru- 
fina and Justiiia, 'vvere painted in 1817 
by Goya: the iit-models for this David- 
like abomination were two notorious 
froil ladies of Madrid named Ramona 
and Sabina. The pieture was meant 
for a chapel, but was banished by the 
prudent bishop into this Sacristia. 
Thus of old the mistresses of painters 
and great men were the models of the 
pictures of Venus j particularly Flora, 
idle beloved of Pompey ; and Campaspc, 
the beloved of Alexander; while Phryne 
was the model of both Apelles and 
Praxiteles (Atha?n. xiii. 591). Arellius 
CPlin. Nat. . Hist. XXXV. 10) was re- 
markable for painting goddesses from 
improper models. 

The areliitectiu^ of this Sacristia is 
in the transition style, when the Gothic 
was giving place to the Orseco-Romano 
and plateresque. Here lie some of the 
Conqnistadores de Sevilla. Observe the 
marble tables* and pavement. In the 
next chapel arc four tombs of armed 
knights and ladies. Enter the ante-sala 
of the Sacristia maywr ; observe the 
trunk-like roof and the cardinal virtues 
in niches. In tlie Sacristia, observe 
the plateresque carved door, and the 
UrmarioSy or plate-chests, by Pedro 
Duque Cornejo, 1677-1757, pupil of 
Roldan. The Sacristia mayor y the tri- 
umph of the rich plateresque, was built 
by Diego de Riano, 1530. The dresses 
of the clergy are kept in new presses, 
made in 1819 by order of a •barbarian 
Canon, named Santos, who destroyed 
the glorious old ones of Guillen, 1548, 
a few of whose Michael Angelesque 
panels are let into the modem wood- 
work. Observe the (iblossal sUver Ous- 
todia, finished in 1587, by Juan d’Arfe, 
the Cellini of Spain. This masterpiece 
was unfortunately “ beautified and re- 
paired ” in 1668, by Juan de Segura, 
uuring the Imm^ulate Conception 
mania, who placed the Virgin in the 
position of the original figi^ of Faith. 
The inscription is % the painter-author 
Pacheco. Another Castodia, which 
above a owt. of pure gold, was 


melted for a royal donative in 1796 — a 
mild term for compulsory chui*ch ap- 
propriation and confiscation : observe 
especially the exquisite TenehrariOy and 
the two full-length Murillos, painted in 
a bold style in 1655 ; that i*eprcsent- 
ing San Leandro was the portrait of 
Alonso de Herrera, Aptinlador del 
CarOy and that of San Isidoro of J uan 
Lopez Tala van. The “ Descent” from 
the cross, over the altar, is by Pedro 
Campana, who, bom at Brussels in 
1503, and a pupil perhaps of Michael 
Angelo, was one of the first to intro- 
duce the Italian style ; and this, painted 
in 1548, and centered by some liis 
finest work, became the marvel and 
model of Seville, because new in style 
to their eyes : now it seems somewhat 
dark and hard ; but such, when it was 
first exliibited, was its life-like awful 
character, that Paclieco (Arte 57) was 
afraid to remain after dusk alone ; and 
before it Murillo used to stand, watch- 
ing, as he said, until those holy men 
sliould have finished taking down the 
Saviour, and before this pi(4ure lie de- 
sired to be buried ; it then decorated 
the altar of his parish cliurch, Xa 
Santa Cruz. Soult’s vandals levelled 
that Holy Cross down to the dust, end 
east out the ashes of Murillo to the 
winds ; they then broke the picture 
into five pieces, which was left so, until 
the English drove them out of Seville ; 
then the chapteremployed Joachin Cor- 
tes, who was occupied for tlu*ec mouths 
in the restoration. 

l^nderneath it are kept the usual 
assortment of authentic bones and 
relics, bits of the cross, crown of thorns, 
the Virgin’s shift, &c. : observe the 
identical keys presented to St. Ferdi- 
nand when Seville surrendered : that 
given by the Jews is of iron gilt, and 
the letters on the wards represent “ Me- 
lech hammelak'im giphthohh Melek kol- 
haaretz gabo,” — the King of kings will 
open, the king of all the earth will 
enter; translated by Spaniards Dios 
ahrira y rey enlrard; the other key 
of silver gilt was given by Axataf, and 
is inscribed in Arabic, “May Allah 
render eternal the dominion of Islam in 
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this city those indeed are real relics. 
The tesoro or treasury lies in a court to 
the rt. It has been sadly thinned by 
foreign and natiye spoilers j yet there is 
a goodly sideboard of church plate and 
some very fine silver oil vases, candle- 
sticks, &c. : observe the tablets called 
Las AlJbnsinaSj studded with Marian 
relics, and a line cross made in 1580 by 
Fr®* Merino : see also a golden incensa- 
rio, and a cross made from a “ nugget ” 
of the new world, ofifered by Oolumbus. 
The JRetablo of the Ca. del Mariscal 
contains some of the latest and finest 
works of Campana, and shows how 
much lie improved after seeing the 
elegant L. de Vargiw, Notice also an 
excellent Purification of the Virgin, 
and some portraits of the founder’s 
family. In the Ante-Cahildo are some 
marble pilasters, statues, and medal- 
lions made at Grenoa, with inscriptions 
by Fr"' Pacheco : in a little court-yard 
is an inscribed Gtothic stone relating to 
Bishop Honoratus, successoir to 8an 
Isidoro, A.D. 641. 

The Sala Capitular, or chapter- 
house, is another of Kiafio’s exquisite 
plateresque saloons, and easier to be 
described ^ith the pencil than -pen, 
built in 1530, it is elliptical, 50 ft. long 
by 34 ft. : observe the marble pave- 
ment, worked to correspond with the 
elaborate ceiling. The beautiful “ Con- 
cepcion ” is by Murillo ; “ St. Ferdi- 
nand ” is by Pacheco ; the “ Four Vir- 
tues, witli Shields and Children,” are 
by Pablo do Cespedcs, the learned 
painter-poet of “ Cordoba,” 1538, 1608, 
and retouched by Murillo in 1667. 
The 16 marble medallions wore made 
at Genoa ; the eight ovals between the 
windows are painted by Murillo. In the 
Sala Capitular de ahajo are full-length 
royal portraits from Alonso III. down 
to Charles V. Observe the cinque-cento 
cornice, the medallions, the pavement 
with the No Do device of Seville. Re- 
turning through the Ca. del Marisal, to 
the Contaduria Mayor, is a “ St. Fer- 
dinand,” by Murillo, a “ Sacrifice of 
Abrahanj,” in which the Isaac is evi- 
dently taken from one of the sons of 
the Laocoon, and a ** Rufina and Jus- 


tina,” by Pablo de Cespedes ; here ait^ 
kept the chapter accounts. ^ 

The first chapel on the E. end, oalled 
de la “ Concepcion grande^^ is in 
generate cinque-cento ; here lies buried ' 
Gonzalo Nunez de Sepulveda, who, Sn^ 
1654, richly endowed the September 
“ Octave ” in honour of the “ Iipnia<2U- 
late Concepcion.” The ashes of the 
conquistadores of Seville were carted 
out to make room for this benefactor* 
Observe the pictures treating of that 
mystery ; the large crucifix has been 
attributed to Alonso Cano. At this 
Octave and at Corpus, the Quiristers 
or Seises (formerly they were six in 
number) dance before the high altar 
with castanets and with plumed hats 
on their heads : dressed as pages of the 
time of Philip III., they wear red and 
white for Corpus, blue and white for 
the festivals of tlfe Virgin, who, bodily 
and verily, so says the Sacristan, Ap- 
peared in those colours to Santa Bri- 
gida. These dances were the ancient 
the grave-measured minuet ; 
thus David praised the Lord with a 
song and the dance. These must not. 
be confounded with the Kop^u^ the jig, ; 
and those motus lonicos of the daugh'^’v 
ter of Ilerodias ; but nothing has suf- , 
fered more degradation than the dance. 
The Capilla Real is almost a church 
by*" itself,, with its regular staffs of 
clergy. Built in 1541 by Martifi de 
Gaiiiza, it is artistically inferior to the 
saloons of Riano, for the plateresque 
was then going out of fashion ; 81 ft. 
long, 59 wide, 130 liigh, it is’entered un- 
der a lofty arch. The statues of the 
apostles and evangelists were sculp* 
tured by Lorenzo del Vao and Campos 
in 1553, from designs by Campattia»« 
Tiie Itega is of-the bad period of Carlos 
III. : hei^ are the tombs of Alonso ^ 
Sabio and Queen Beatrix, and medid-'' 
lions of ’Garci Perez and Diego 
do Vargas. The Retahlo by Luis OrtisE, 
1647, is in vile taste : over the altar iii: 
placed the Virgen de los Reyes, s, ml*; 
raculoiis image given to St. Ferdinand; 
by his cousin St. Louis of France. S|| . 
Ferdinand, who died May 31, 
lies before it stretched out in 
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and glazed JJnia^ made in 1729 : the contains the Vila or font, with the Gi- 
; body nearly perfect, is displayed on ralda windows, painted in 1685. Here 
May 30, Aug. 22, Nov. 23, and none is the large and mneh-admired j^aint- 
should fail to attend the most striking ing, the “ San Antonio ” of Murillo ; 
military mass, when troops are marched the infant Saviour attended by cherubs 
*in and the coIouto lowered to the con- visits the kneeling monk ; unlbrtu- 
queror of Seville ; observe the original nately, in 1833, it was cruelly re- 
eepidchre of the king, on wliich the touched, and haiiadOy or daubed over, 
TJrna is placed, with epitaphs in Latin by Gutierrez, an operation we saw per- 
and Spanish to the rt., and in Hebrew formed and vainly protested against, 
and Arabic to the 1., with orles | This once noble work was painted in 
of castles and lions j the epitaphs 1 1656 in Murillo’s best period. Mons. 
were composed by his son, Alonso el j Viardot (Etudes, 429) and the stupid 
Sabio. Florez lias published a quarto | verger tell an idle tale that “ Our 
explication of them, Vlogios del So. | Duke” coveted the picture, and offered 
Mad. 1754. The Banner of Spain i to cover this gigantic canvas with 
ahd the • sword of St. Ferdinand are ! ounces of gold, but that the cliapter 
kept in t)iis chapel, the sword saved \ declined. “ L’Angleterre a garde son 
from Soult by a chaplain, used to be ' or, et Sdville le chef-d’ccuvi*e de son 
taken out on all grand war expedi- peintre — gloire k Seville.” Sppiiosing 
tions ; and on his saint’s day it is ex- that tliis were his chef-d’a?uvre, which 
hibited, and a sermon, el de la eepaday it is not, and supposing the Duke 
is 'preached, in which its virtues are j offered his cash, which he did not, 
expounded. In this chapel also is ! surely English gold is no w’orse than 
buried the gentle and beaut ifiil Maria ! French iron. It is, how’cver, quite 
de PadtUa, the mistress of Pedro el ! common in Spain, when the value of 
Cruel, and the Minister Florida Blanca, j anything is wished to be enhanced, to 
The Vetahlo in the Ca. de San Pc- ' say, “ An Englishman bid so and so 
dro, in the Herrera Style, contains pic- : for it.” This at least is a pompliment 
tures by Fr“* Zurbaran, 1598-1662 : to our honesty ; we do not roft, but arc 
observe the lock of the grating “ Cer- willing to imy for w’hat we have the 


rojo de la Meja,' made by Cordero, 1 taste to admire. No offer of cash by 


but this comer of the cathedral is too M. Soult is ever cited, he found steel 
da^ to see anything w'ell ; in the north and stealing cheaf>er. This j^icture 
transept is a charming “Na. Sa. dc disappointed "Wilkie, and, to our mind, 
Belem,” or a delicious “ Virgin and has always betm overrated : but as it is 
Child,'* liy Alonso Cano. In the Ca. the fashion to pmise it, the cuckoo note 
de San Francisco is the ** Assumption is repeated. 

of the Tutelar,” one of the best works This cathedral should be visited at 
of the presumptuous Herrera el Mozo. different times of the day and evening. 
The window, painted in 1556, is re- in order to fully estimate the artistical 
markable. In the t7a. de Santiago is changes and effects of light and shade, 
a picture of that patron of the Spains, The interior is somewhat dark, but it 
rimng over Moors, with miraculous is a gorgeous gloom, inspiring a reli- 
energy, by Juan dc las Roelas (1558- ^ous sentiment, chastening, not chill- 
^162S^. The painted window, the “Con- ing, solemn, not sad. The contrast 
version of St. Paul,” 1560, is full with all out of doors is striking ; and, 
of the richest reds and blues ; the after the glare, heat, noise, and (Tow’ds, 
“ San Lorenzo” is by Valdes. Observe the still, subdued, cool quiet soothes 
the tomb of Archb. Vargas, ob. 1362, body and soul. The sun, about tw'O 
era 1400 j and in the next chapel, o’clock, falls on the Holy Kood over the 
that of Baltazar del Rio, Bishop of and produces a splendid effect. 

Scalas, 1518, a friend of Leo X. The Tlie cathedral is always throng^jd, not 
Srch is Italian work j the last chapel only by the devout, but by idlers, beg- 
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gars, and sinners. The sexes are not 
allowed to walk about or talk together ; 
the ancient Silcntiariii in the form of 
celadoresy and 'periigueros^ beadles, and 
vergers, keep guard, and papal excom- 
munications are suspended in ter- 
rorem ; nor are women allowed to 
after oraciones^ when the shades ! 
of evening come on, and the pretext of 
“going to church” reminds the scholar 
of Ovid {A/rt. Am. i. 8. 74, and iii. 
638), who teaches women to make the 
pretence of going to the mass of Isis an 
excuse to meet their lovers. It was 
not prudent even to ask wliat took 
place before her Metahlo {Am. ii. 2, 
25). Juvenal (ii. 6, 487) uses the strong 
expression, Isiacce SacraHa LcencB ! 
And the cathedral of mariolatrous 
Seville is a cliosen rendezvous ; lovers 
care little for tlie presence of the Ima~ 
genes Sagradas — they are, say they, San- 
tos mtiy callculos^ and never tell tales. 

These evils are, howev'er, easily 
avoided. Not so another nuisance, 
common to this and most churches in 
Spain, the beggar tribe, who, like mos- 
quitos, smell the blood of an English- 
man ; remember, therefore, the specific 
phrase, Perdona Vmd. por PioSy Per- 
mano / My brother, will your worship 
excuse me, for God’s sake ! The beggar 
bows — ho knows tliat all fiu’ther appli- 
cation is useless ; the effect is certain 
if the words be quietly and gravely 
pronounced. 

Now visit the Alcazar; but first ob- 
serve a singular Moorish skew-arch, 
in a narrow street leading to the 
Puerta de Xerez, W'hich proves that 
the Moors knew its use at lt?ast eight 
centuries ago. The Alcazar is entered 
by two gates, cither by that de las Ban- 
deraSy where the colours are hoisted 
when the king is residing, or by that 
de la Monteriay from whence he sallied 
forth to the chace. The grand portal 
is apparently Moorish, yet it w'as built 
by lion Pedro the Cruel, the great 
restorer of tliis palace. At tliis period 
the elaborate Oriental decorations of 
the Alhambra were just completed by 
Yusuf I. ; and Pedro, who was fre- 
quently on tho best terms with the 


Moors of Granada, desirous of adopt- 
ing that style, employed .Moorish 
workmen. Observe the delicate ara-’ 
besques, the pillar-divided vvdndow^s, 
ajimezesy arid the carved soiEt. The 
quaint Gothic inscription almost looks 
like Cufic ; it runs thus ; “ El muy 
alto, y muy noble, y muy jpoderoso, 
y conquistador Don Pedro, por la 
gracia de Dios, Rey de Castilla y de 
Leon, mandd facer estos alcazares y 
estas facadas quo fue hecho en la era., 
mil quatro cientos y dos,” that is, A.D. 
1364. 

I The royal residence — Alcasar — al- 
Kasr, the house of Ccesar, whose name*, 
is synonymous with majesty, occupies 
the site of that of the Roman prsetor r 
it was rebuilt in the lOth and 11th 
centuries, by Jalubi, a Toledan archi- 
te(!t, for Prince Abdu-r-rahman An- 
na’ ssir Lidin-AUali [the defender ofjthe 
religion of God]. 

It has been often and much altered 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, and Charles 
V., and Frenchified by PhUip V., who 
subdivided the noble soloons jvith 
paltry lath and plaster tabique, Don 
Pedro began by repairing the whole of 
the w'estern side, and his painted ceil- 
ings still remain, as the badge of his 
Banda evinces. Isabella erected the 
pi'etty chapel up-stairs, with the very 
interesting Azulejo ornaments. Charles 
V. was here married to Isabella of Por- 
tugal, and, being of chilly habits, put 
up tho fire-places in the second-floor 
to the E. He also repaired the stucco 
lienzos of the grand patio. Philip H* 
introduced the portraits into the hall of 
ambassadors; PhilipJII., in 1610, buUt 
the armoury, and Pliilip Y., in 1733, 
raised the pillared Apeadero : here he 
resided in morbid seclusion for’2 years, 
amusing himself with religious pen- . 
ances and fishing in his pond. 1^6 
ojidnas over the baths of PaeflUa were 
erected by Ferd. VI. This Alcazar 
was barbarously whitewashed in 1813, 
w'hen much of the delicate painting and 
gilding was obliterated; considerable 
and creditable restorations 'v^ere be|^nj 
by Arjona in 1830, and carried <>n 
the Infanta during her residence hereV 
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On entering, the columns in the 
Tostibule are *' Roman, with Gothic 
capitals: these belonged to the original 
palace. Don Pedro brought from Va- 
lencia many other j)illar8 taken out of 
the royal Aragonese residence, which he 
destroyed. The grand Patio is superb, 
70 ft. by 54. It was modernised in 
,^669. The stucco-work is by Fr°* 
Martinez. Many of the doors, ceilings, 
and Azulejos are the genuine Moorish 
ones ; the oldest portion fronts the 
garden. Visit the pi*etty puppet Patio 
las Miiuecas^ and the adjoining sa- 
loons, wliich have been restored. The 
htdl of ambassadors has a glorious 
Media naranja roof : but the Spanish 
balconies and royal portraits mar the 
Moorish character ; the baboon Boiu*- 
Bon heads, royal Cretins, are both an 
insult and injury. Here the contempt- 
fiblc. Seville J unta sat until tliey ran 
after Ocana. In the next room it is 
said tliat Don Pedro caused his brother, 
JEl Maesire de Santiaffo^vrhom he had 
invited as a guest, to be murdered. 
Another anecdote of this Richard III. 
of Spain desen'cs mention. Abu Said,*| 
el Bey Bermejo^ wdio had usurped the 
throne of Ismatl IT. of Granada, fled 
Seville from the rightful heir, under 
promise of safe, conduct from Pedro, 
Vrho received, feasted, and then put his 
guest to death, in order to seize his 
treasure in jewels, under circumstances 
of inhospitable and mocking cruelty ; 
(see his Chronica, ch. 6). Gayangos 
found, in an Arabic MS. in the British 
Museum, a contemporary account of 
-the event. Among the gems is specified 
three huge rubies,” big as a pigeon’s 
egg — huevo de Paloma. Ono w'as a 
Koh-i-noor, to which Pedro attached 
8U^ value that he specified it in his 
wm, as the “ Balax of the Red King.” 
y^dXaad is a Persian word for Grahate, 
&d is taken, says Ducango, from the 
name of a province, Balacia. Tlie old 
Rnglish term, as used by Dugdale, was 
Ballace.) This particular gem was 
given" by Pedro to our Black • Prince 
after tho^Victory at Navarefo; This is 
,the “ ruby, great like a racket- j 
bally*’ vriaclf Queen Elizabeth showed 


to Mary of Scots* ambassador, Mel- 
ville, and w'hich the canny duel ivanted 
her to give to his mistress, and is the 
identical gem which now adorns the 
royal crown of England in the Tower. 

Fail not to visit the truly Arabian 
suite of rooms fronting the garden, and 
then ascend to the second story, 
dernised by Charles V. : • walk out on 
the terrace over the garden : visit Isa- 
bella’s chapel, which lies to the N.W. ; 
it is very small, 15 ft. by 12, but is 
covered with cinque-cento Azulejo, is 
quite Peruginesque, and perhaps is 
the finest Christian specimen of this 
material in Spain. They wiiro painted 
in 1 504 by JS^ieuloso Francisco^ an Ita- 
lian. See inscription on a label to 1. 

Pass next along a corridor to the 
Ciiarto del Principe. This truly Al- 
liambraic room is jdaced over the en- 
trance vestibule. In a long saloon 
down-stairs w'ere kept, or rather were 
neglected, in heaps on the floors, those 
antiquitii'S which chance discovered 
w4)ile a road was making at Italica, 
and wliich were not reburied, from the 
I accident of the Alcaide Fr®* de Bruna 
being a man of ta.'ite. The Alcazar was 
also made by Soult his receiving-house 
general of stolen goods. When he fled 
from Seville, after the Duke’s defeat 
of Marmont at Salamanca, more than 
1000 pictures were left behiml, such 
was his hurry. 

Now visit the cinque-cento gardens, 
laid out by Charleys; they are among 
the most curious in Europe. Observe 
the tank wliere Philip V. fished, and 
the vaulted Banos where Maria de 
Padilla, mistress of Pedro el Cruel, 
bathed, and which probably were ori- 
ginally prisons. Maria ruled in this 
Alcazar^ and so tamed her royal beast 
that the vulgar attributed her influ- 
ence over P^ro to magic, but it was 
nothing but the natural and all-suffi- 
cient charms, the witchcraft of a fair 
and gentle woman. The gardens are 
those of a Hesperus, “ not fabulous ; ** 
their levels vary, and the plots are 
divided by orange-clad walls j the 
I balmy air is perfumed by the mahar or 
blossom and by the golden fruit. Thi^ 
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compartments are arranged in quaint 
patterns cut in box and myrtles, such 
as the eagles and coats of arms of 
Charles V., the precise work of the 
Homan Topiarius ; and such were the 
sunny gardens in which Martial’s Cadiz 
friend Cano loved to sit, inter tepentes 
buxus (iii. 20, 12). Beware of certain 
hidden fountains in tlie walks, with 
which the unwary traveller will be 
sprinkled. Visit the semi- Moorish azu- 
/^/o-adorned Kiosk in the under gar- 
den ; ascend the rustic terrace to the N. 
for tlie view. 

Among tlie most remarkable houses 
in Seville, visit- the Casa 0‘Lea\ 14, 
Calle Botica del Agua, It is a perfect 
Moorish specimen ; *1110 Spanish white- 
wash was picked off the stucco by an 
artist named Bejarano, long notorious 
for repainting and ruining old picitures. 
After tliat uiia house fell into the 
hands of a Frenchman, one M. Do- 
minie, who destroyed the rieli Arte- 
sonado ceiling, and put up a modern 
flat one ! and, what is worse, this 
fashion became the rage in Seville, and 
has laid low manv a relic of this class. 
Soult had tunied the room into a stal^le. 
In the adjoining Calle de los Ahad-es^ 
No. 27, was a singular vaulted Moorish 
saloon, recently modernised by a Goth. 
In the same street, Casa Carasa^ No. 9, 
is a superb specimen of the Arragonese 
plateresque, erected in 1526 by canon 
Pinero ; visit it w'itliout fail, for the me- 
dallions are quit-e liaphaelcsque.. But 
wliitewashiiig with the fatal Cal de Mo- 
ron, the bane of Seville, has much oblite- 
rated the delicate outlines of this once 
fairy Patio. Go also to the Calle de las 
Bueuas, a most Moorish palace of the 
D. of Alba, and now, alas ! fast going or 
gone to ruin j here Lord Holland lived. 
It consisted once of 11 Patios y with 9 
fountains, and more than 100 marble 
pillars. Walk through its gardens and 
the forest orange-trees and myrtles. 
On the Plaza del Duque is the palace- 
of the great Guzman family, now cut 
up and divided into many minor resi- 
dences. Here is the CasinOy or club. 
In the Casa Cantillanay Paerta de 
XereZy Lord Wellesley resided. The 


house was afterwards made a diligence^ 
inn, and then a wine-store. How are 
the mighty fallen in Spain, men and 
ma-usions ! 

The family house of tlie Taber as, 
which all who read the charming drama 
of Sancho Ortiz de Eoelas will visit, is 
in the Ce. de la- Inqtiisicion Vieja. Here 
is still shoM'n the garden-door by which ^ 
Sancho el Bravo intended to carry off ' 
the beautiful Estrella de Sevilla. This 
house, in 1833, was tenanted by a 
Frencliman, who converted it into a 
dyeing-factory and w hen we weye 
there last, he w'as meditating trimming 
up the gardens d la mode de Paris ; 
next visit the Casa de PilatoSy so calleid 
because said to be built in imitation of 
that of Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem. 
The bla()k cross in the Patio is the 
point from w'hence Las BstacioneSy the 
stations to the Cruz del CanvpOy begin.. 
Few Spanish cities are without these 
stations, which generally lead to the 
CalvariOy a Golgotha, or hill with 
crosses on it, and erected in memorial 
of the crucifixion. During Passion 
Week these stations are visited; at 
each of them a prayer is said allusive 
to the separate sufierings of the Sa- 
viour, which are carved, painted, oy^ 
indicated at each. Tliis palace "was 
built in 1533, by the great nobleman 
of the day, Fadrique Enriquez de Ri- 
bera, in commemoration of his having 
performed the pilgrimage to Jerqsalem 
in 1519. He w'as accompanied by the 
poet Juan de Encina, who published 
their tOur, Tribagiay Roma, 1521, also 
at Seville, 4to., 1606, and reprinted at 
Madrid, foL, 1748. The architecture 
proves how closely the Spaniards of 
the 15th century imitated the Sara- 
cenic forms, and the influence their 
sensual civihzation obtained over the 
Gotho-Spaniard, who with increasing 
power began to appreciate elegance 
and luxury: all is now scandalously 
neglected. The saloons of state are 
whitewashed, and turned to ba8e.pm> 
poses; the gardens are running wild? . 
the sculpture is tossed about as. iu 
a stonemasdn’s yaaid. Observe the 
Gothic balustrade over the entrance^ 
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the ^prand Patios with its fountains 
and injured Boman statues of Pallas, 
Geres, and others. Tlie Virgin’s chapel, 
with a copy of the Servilleta of " Mu- 
is adorned in the most gorgeous 
Sarfwjenic- Gothic style. Ascend tlie 
magnificent staircase to the chief suite 
of rooms. Ererything that stucco, 
earring, Azulejo^ and gilding could do, 
was done. In the pleasant gaird^, visit 
the grotto of Susanna, and observe 
marbles and sculpture, given to Perafan 
de Bibera by Pius V., cast like rubbish 
amid the weeds. A selection was re- 
moved to Madrid by a Duke de Medina 
Celi, to whom this deserted palace now 
belongs. 

The lovers of Prout-like bits must ; 
visit the Jew’s quarters. Before their j 
expulsion from Seville they lived in a 
separate “Jewry,” or Ghetto, La Ju- 
deria^ which resembled La MoreHa, 
where the INIoriseoes dwelt, and is a 
perfect labyrinth of picturesque lanes. 
In the Juderia is the house of Barto- 
lome Esteban Murillo, a Sevillian by 
birth, and the head of the Andalucian 
school, for Velazquez more properly 
■belongs to Castile : it lies close to the 
city wrall, the last to the rt. in a small 
filaza at the end of the Callejuela del 
or, in the new-fangled nomen- 
clature, at the end of the Calle de Lope 
^ Rueda, Plaza de Alfaro, The 
i^rish church, La Santa Cruz, in 
which he was buried, was pulled down 
imder Soult’s rule, who scattered his 
bodes. -Murillo was baptized Jan. 1, 
1618, in the Magdalena — that church 
also Soult destroyed. His baptismal 


mermaids, and women with musical 
instruments. They have been attri- 
buted by some to Murillo, which they 
certainly are not, and by others to L. 
de Vargas, which is more probable. 
This house was purchased for about 
1200Z. by Canon Cepero, wiien the 
Chapter, foi*eseeing the coming shadow s 
of state appropriation, sold off much of 
their disposable property; and, indeed, 
Cei^ero, subsequently the Dean, a man 
of great taste, w^as worthy to dwell in 
this house, over which such recollec-# 
tions hover. It w’as he w'ho did so 
much to rescue art at Seville during 
the constitutional outbreaks ; and if 
his own collection contained many bad 
f)ictures, their quality w'as no fault of 
ins, for where good ones are not to be 
procured, w'hich' is “Me great fact” 
j of Seville, there bad becoyic the best. 

I Lt Corral del Conde, Calle Santiago^ 

] No. 14, w as a barrack of washerwomen. 

[ What a scene for the pallet ! wliat cos- 
tume, balconies, draperies, colour, atti- 
tude, grouphig ! what a carrying of 
vases after the antique ! w'hat a clatter 
of female tongues, a barking of dogs, 

' a squalling of children — all living 
j Murillos — assailed the impertinente 
curioso ! Alas ! that every day there 
is less w'ashing. 

VoY plaleresque architecture, the best 
i specimen is La Casa del Aguntamienio^ 

I the corporation-house on the great 
\plaza^ built in 1545-61* by some great 
unknown. The exterior is a silver- 
smith cliasing in stone- w'ork ; observe 
the staircase, the carved doors, and 
sola grande haja^ with the Spanish 


entry has escaped, and may be seen at kings, arranged in 35 squares, or Lacu* 
San Pablo. The street in which he nares^ on the coiling. Admirable also 
was bom now bears- his name. His is the inscription on Spanish Juslicia ; 
tomb consisted of a plain slab, placed j the very sound of which, so perfexjt in 
before Campana’s picture of the Pe- 1 theory, practically implies dehiy, injus- 
seent from the Cross (see p. 182), with a ' ticc, ruin, and death. The Audiencia^ 
skeleton engraved on it, and the motto, ^ or higli court of what is called Justice 
“Vive moriturus.” His painting-room, i in Seville, sits in the opposite comer 
nay, living-room, for he lived to paint, | of the Plaza,, and is presided over by 
was in the upper Boor, and is still as i a Regente. The prison close by is a 
sunny and as chq^rful as his w'orks. ! sad scene, and is called by thp Majos, 
There be died April 3, 1682. In the cither el oolegio, the school for teaching 
garden^nbserve the fountain, and Ita- rogues, or La Posada de los Franceses. 
lian frescoes, compositions of fauns, The different quarters into which 
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Seville is divided are well expressed in 
these verses : — 

Dcsdc la Cafedral, d la Magdalena, 

Se ahnuerza, se come, y se cena ; 

Dcsde la Magdalena, d San Vicente, 

Se come solanumte; 

Desde San Vicente, d la Mamrena, 

Mi se almnerza, ni se come, ni se cena.** 

The once wealthy clergy gathered 
like ypung pelicans under the wing of 
the mother church. The best houses 
were near the cathedral, in the Calle de 
dos Abodes. Tliis Abbot’s street was 
their “close:” liere, “their bellies with 
good capons lined,” tJie dignitaries 
breakfasted, dined, and supped; re- 
cently tlieir commons have been much 
sliorteiied. In the San l^cente lived 
tlie knights and nobles, and the Calle 
de Armas was the aristocratic street of 
arms. Here the hidalgos, with their 
wives and daugliters, ate less and 
dressed more ; tliey only dined ; they 
pinched their stomachs to deck their , 
backs : but the most ancient unchanged 
Iberian cl laract eristic, from Athenseus 
to Lazarillo de Tonnes, has been ex- 
ternal show and internal want. Tlie 
Macarena now, as it always was, is the 
abode of ragged jioverty, wliich never 
could or can for a certainty reckon on 
one or on any meal a day ; but they and 
tlieir skins and jackets, are meat and 
drink to all lovers of the picturesque. 

The Calle de los Abodes should be 
visited, although no longer so redolent 
of rich ollas. The cathedral staff con- 
sisted of an archbishop, an auxiliary 
bisho]), 11 (now reduced to 5) dignita- 
ries, 40 (now reduced to IG) canons, 
20 prebendaries, 20 minor canons, 20 
vienteneros, and 20 chaplains of the 
quire. Their emoluments were very 
great : nearly 900 houses ,in Seville 
belonged to the chapter, besides vast 
estates, tithes, and corn-rents. Mcn- 
dizabal, in 1836, appropriated all this 
to the State, which was to pay the 
clergy a diminished income, which it has 
not done. Formerly this street was a 
rookery, nor were the nests without 
progeny. The Pope might deny his 
clergy wives and children, but the devil 
provided them with housekeepers and 


nephews. The former are called amofi, 
not from amare, but the Sanscrit a 
house: so Ducange derives the syno- 
nym focaria — “ ancilla quae focum 
curat clericorum ; concubina.” In the 
• mediseval periqd the concubines of the 
celibate clergy were almost licensed, as 
among the Moors. The mistress was 
called barragana, from the Arabic 
I words hoftra, strange, and gana, ganU 
dir, a connexion: hence, in old Spanish, 
natural children are called hijos de 
ganancia, which has nothing to do 
with gain, and is more analogous to 
the “strange woman” in Judges xi. 2j 
others, and probably more correctly, 
have derived the word from the Arabic 
Barragan, single, unmarried; which 
was essential to secure to the parties 
thus cohabiting without marriage, the 
sort of morganatic status allowed by 
the law. Many were the jests as re- 
gards the cliildren bom in tliis street : — - 

En la calle de los Ahades, 

Todos han Tios, y ningunos Padres.” 

The little ones called their father 
their uncle, and he called them his we- 
phews. 

** Los Canonigos Madre, no tienen hijos ; 

Los, que tkimi en casa, son sobrinicos.” 

The wealth and comparative luxury 
of this order of tlie Spanish clergy of 
course exposed them to popular envy,^^ 
reform, and plunder ; pious innovators 
were urged by the auri sacra fames off' 
our Henry VIII. ; and Certainly the 
church had so well feathered its nest, 
that Death met with few ruder welcomes 
than when he tapped at a right rev. 
an<J venerable dignitary’s door, who was- 
contented with his sublunary lot, his 
pretty house, housekeeper, good cook,, 
good income paid quarterly, and pair 
of sleek mules j the priestly maxim, 
the canon, or JRegla de Santiago, was 
thus laid down : — 

El primero — es amar d Don Dinero, 

El segundo — es amolar d todo et mundo, 

El tercero—buen vaca y camero, 

El cuarto—ayunar despues de ho/rto, 

El quinto—buen bianco y Unto. 

Yestos cinco mandamientos, se encierran m~ 

dos, ■*- 

Todo para mi, y nada para vos. 
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The first is — to love the Lord Mouey. 

The second is — to i^riud all the world. 

The third is— good beef and mutton. 

Tlie fourth is — to fast when one can eat no 
more. 

The fifth is — good wine — white ayd red. 

And these five coiumaudmcnts may be summed 
tip in two — 

Bveiything for me, and nothing for you. 

And certainly, wlicn the religious esta- 
blishments numbered 74, and the gra- 
tuitous schools only 1, the clerical ele- 
ment might be said to prevail over the 
educational. In truth, the pomp and 
power of the full-blown church gave 
cause to many complaints and calum- 
nies. It was accused of becoming rich 
professing poverty, of monopolising 
mundane affairs by pretending to re- 
nounce them, and of securing to it- 
sdl the good things of the present 
world, by holding out to others hojK^s 
of those of a future one. 

The great square of Seville was long 
called de San Fran^risco^ from the 
neighbouring now ruined and crum- 
bling ’ convent. Murillo painted, in 
1645, for its small cloister, el Chico^ 
that series of 11 superb pictures which 
first made his talents known in Seville, 
after his return from Madrid. All these 
were reuqpved by force of arms by Soult, 
saVe one, which, from his hurried flight 
after Salamanca, ho left behind in the 
Alcazar, and which is now in our col- 
lection, purchased and paid for. 

A new square is building on the 
convent’s site, in which the incturesqiie 
and national . will be superseded by 
the comfortable, civilised, and common- 
place. The old genuine Plaza remains, 
however, still the heart of the city — the 
forum, the place of gossip and of ete- 
cutions, and in look is still veiy Moor- 
bh and picturesque, with its arcades 
and^ balconies ; under the former are 
the jewellers’ shops. The Calle de 
Oenoay at the opposite comer, is the 
Patemoster-row of Seville as regards 
booksellers* shops, and of the Fasos, a 
bvourite spot to see the processions of 
Pasost or cboBised and painted images 
(see 49) during the Holy* Week. 
These lilies of pagan mummeries will 
Incase the antiquarian more than the 


pious and the Protestant ; the utter 
want of all devotional sentiment in the 
! natives, who come only to see tlie show 
and be seen, is no less painfully striking 
than the degradation of the Deity by 
these taw'dry masquerading spectacles. 

The finest pictures in Seville are in 
the Cathedral, La Caridad, the Museo, 
and the LTniversity. La Carklad is 
an alms-house, destined for some 80 
poor old, and chiefly bed-riddeu, men ; 
it lies outside the walls, near the river. 
This hospital, dedicated to St. George,* 
was founded in 1578, for the decent 
interment of unburied paupers, and of 
criminals, whose remains previously 
were left to. rot on the gibbets. It was 
rebuilt in 1661 by Miguel de Maiiara 
Vicentelo de Lara, who, when young, 
was in profligacy a Don J uan of Se- 
ville redivivus. He was buried in the 
i Capilla mayor. Read his epitaph — 

! cenizas del peor homhre que ha halndo 
en el mmido : and also consult liis life 
and d(*ath by Juan de Cardenas, 4to., 
Seville, 1679. He was the personal 
fnend and patron of Murillo. Obsen'c 
tlie jcolonnaded Patio. On entering 
the church, the carved and painted 
Descent from the Cross over the high 
altar is the masterpiece of Pedro Rol- 
dan ; the almost startling reality is 
marred by tinsel dresses and architec- 
tural fritter. Observe under the coro 
the “ Triumph of Time,” and a “ Dead 
Prelate,” by J. Valdes Leal, a putrid 
picture, which Murillo said ho could 
not look at without lioldiiig his nose. 
Here ho painted, in 1660-74, that series 
of grand pictures, of whi(;h Soult — 
hence justly called 1^ Toreno the mo- 
dem Verres, and by Mr. Stirling the 
Plunder-Marshall-Gencral — carried oft* 
5, all of which is entirely blinked by 
I Mvmsr. Maison in his pilfered Guide. 

\ But the Ma:c<9hall was moderate when 
compared to his model, Verres, who took 
27 pictures from the Minerva Medica 
alone (Cic. in Ver, iv. 05). His “ Grace” 
bribedBuonaparte with mic, the 8a Isa- 
tel ; two othws, the ** Abraham and an- 
gels,” and the “ Prodigal Son,” he sold 
to^the D. of Sutherland, and the “ Heal- 
ing the Cripple” to Mr. Tomline, 
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at fabulous prices ; the fourth, the 
“ Angel and St. Peter,” passed, at his 
final salCy in 1852, to Bussia. The 
large amount of cash that that sale pro- 
duced oilers anotlicr proof of the judg- 
ment with which *Soult, “ that well- 
known French dealer,” “ collected.” 
The Spaniards only recently filled up 
the blank spaces ; the gaps long yawned 
like graves ; hiatus maxim^ deflendus. 

The Murillos now in the Caridad 
arc an “ Infant Saviour” on panel, and 
injured; a *‘St. John,” rich and brown; 
a “ San Juan de Dios,” equal to Rem- 
brandt ; the Pan y Peces, or Loaves and 
Fishes ; but the figure of Christ feed- 
ing the Five Thousand, which ought to 
be the principal, is here subordinate : 
the “ Moses striking the Rock” is much 
finer ; this is indeed a representation 
of the Ilagar-likc thirst of the desert, 
and is justly called La Sed : the figure 
of Mos(;s is poor, and wants relief, but 
the parched groups are excellent. Both 
pictures are colossal, and painted in a 
sketchy manner, calculated for the 
height and distance of their position 
from the spectator, which, however, is | 
inconveniently high and distant; Wt- 
here they still hang, like rich oranges on 
the bough where they originally budded. 

At Seville, as elsewhere, those good 
pictures thatM. Soult did not “remove” 
by iron, the English have carried off 
by gold, and little now remains but un- 
mitigated rubbish, to which fine names 
are all given, caveat Mmptor ; here all 
the geese are swans — all are Murillos, 
all by Velazquez, and so forth ; but it 
is sheer loss of time to visit these 
refuges of the destitute and worthless ; 
and our collectors cannot be too ear- 
nestly cautioned against making pur- 
chases, and picking up an original for 
an old song. Among the least bad 
may bo mentioned the collections of 
Dean Copero, who lives in Murillo’s 
house, and that of Lon Aniceto Bravo, 
No. 40, Calle de los Catalanes, which 
contains 700 and more “ warranted 
originals,” and the collections of Se- 
fiores Garcia and 8aenx. The once 
really genuine and precious galleries of 
Don Julian Williams, Canon Maestre, 


and the Condc de Mejorada, have had 
all the plums picked out. 

Since the dissolution of the convents, 
many pictures, and some neglected 
antiquities, have been collected in the 
Merced, which is now the provincial 
Museum. This noble edifice was 
i founded in 1249 by St. Ferdinand. 
The Patio and Axulejos are of the time* 
of Charles V. Before the invasion 
even, it was full of fine paintings ; 
but a French agent bad previously, 
in the guise of a traveller, noted the 
! contents ; and the same individual, so 
the prior informed us, reappeared with 
the army, and laughed at the deceived 
monk, when he demanded them by 
the list drawn up on his former visit. 
That respectable character Nero was 
the first who devised sending commis- 
sioners to pillage art, altars. &c. (Tac. 
An. XV. 45). 

At Seville, Bartolome Esteban Mu*« 
rillo is to be seen in all his gloiy, and 
a giant, like Antteus, on his native soil. , 
His finest pictures, painted for the' 
Capuchinos, were sent off, in 1810, to 
Cadiz, and thus escaped. Murdlo, bom 
at Seville, and baptized Jan. 1, 1618, 
where he died, April 3, 1682, w'as the . 
painter of female and ihfantinegrace, fis 
Velazquez was of more masculine and 
intellectual subjects. Both were true 
alike in form and colour to r Spanish 
nature — both were genuine, natiopal, 
and idiosyncratic. Murillo had tfiree 
styles: the Frio, his earliest, being 
based on Ribera and Caravaggio, was 
dark, with a decided outline. Of these 
were the pictures in San Francisco.* 
His second manner was his Calido, or 
warm, when his colouring was im- 
proved, while his drawing was still 
well defined and marked. His third 
style was the Vaporoso, or -misty, 
vaporous, and blending. This he 
adopted partly because Herrera el 
Mozo had made it the fashion, and 
partly because, being stinted for tixnf^' 
the increased orders, he 
hot finish so highly. Thi^ like Tmridiiiil 
and Wilkie, to get more qiiicklv o^1 
his work, he sacrificed a somewiml^:^' 
his previous conscientious drawing.* 
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The Museo of Seville, which is by 
far the first provincial one iii Spain, 
is, as most other things there, the 
creation of accident and individuals ; 
nor does it contain a single specimen 
of Velazquez, the greatest painter of 
Spain, and in this his native city. In 
1836 the Canon Manuel Lope Cepero, 
now the dean, a gentleman of real taste 
and high honour, managed at the sup- 
pression of the convents, when appro- 
priation and Vandalism were the order 
of the day, to get the best pictures 
removed to the Cathedral, a sanc- 
tuary where they were saved from the 
spoilers ; the authorities, who cared 
fo^ none of these things, affording no 
, other assistance than that of gallei/- ^ 
slaves, to do the inere porters* w'ork ! j 
In 1838 Seiior Bejarano managed by | 
a private subscription to move them | 
into their present • situation. Mean- 
while, as nothing in Spain is ever com- : 
plete, here in Seville we sigh for fine j 
specimens of Velazquez, Luis de Vargas, i 
and even Alonso Cano ; nevertheless 
it is the best place in the wliole Penin- 
sula to study the masters of this scliool, 
many of whose names and works have 
scarcely even been heard of in Eng- 
land, such as the Polancos, Valdez 
Jjeal, Varela, Vasquez, &c. A meagre 
catalogue qf this AlusiX) w’as published 
in^ 1850 by one Alvarez. 

^ At the entrance is the elaborate iron 
Cruz, which stood formerly in the Cer- 
ragena, and is the work of Sebastian 
Conde, 1692. The other antique sculp- 
ture scattered about in most admired 
disorder, is second-rate. The fine Sille’ 
ria del Caro by P. D. Cornejo, from | 
the CoAriuja, is placed in a room below, ! 
as also the carvings by Montanes. | 
Among the finest pictures observe No. 
1, the Apotheosis of Thomas Aquinas, 
the master-piece of Francisco Zurba- 
ran, and painted in 1625, for the Co- 
legio de Santo Tomas; ^^Itemoved*' to 
Paris by Soult, it w'as recovered by 
Wellington at Waterloo ; the Head of 
St. Thomas is the portrait of a Don 
Agustin de Ecobar ;-the drapejy, vel- 
vet, armour, &c., offer a blaze of splen- 
dour combined with much more stuff 


j and substance than in the ornamental 
! brocades of P. Veronese; Zurbaran is 
j called the Spanish Carravaggio, but he 
! is much* more Titianesque, more ele- 
■ vated in mind and manner. Among 
, the other Zurbamns observe, “ San 
Ilenrique de Sufon ” and No. 10 
“ San Luis Bertran,*’ and the “ Padre 
Etemo also, No. 150, a Saviour in 
violet 'as a youth plaiting a crown of 
! thorns ; also the three first-rate pic- 
I tures from tlie Cartuja — “ San Bruno 
I before Urban II.,” “the Virgin pro- 
I tecting the Monks,** and No. 137 
I “ San Hugo in the Refectory ;*’ al- 
though unfortunately injured by over 
cleaning, they are magnificent. No 
one ever painted flcecy-hosiery Car- 
thusian monks like Zurbaran ; he was, 
however, apt to draw' too much from 
lay figures, which gives n hard outline, 
no tbrobbing life lieaves under his re- 
gular folds. Tlie studicr of stj'le wdll 
notice tlie peculiar pinky tone of this 
master, especially in female checks : 
they seem fed on roses, as w as said of 
j Parrhasius and Baroccio ; but the 
I prevalent use of rouge at that time in- 
; fiuenced his eye, as it did tliat of 
j Velazquez. No. 19, Sn. Pedro A'c- 
; lasco, id by Fr”' Paclicco, the feeble 
master and father-in-law' of Wdazquez. 
By the presumptuous and conceited 
Herrera el Mozo is No. 13, Santa 
Anna and the Virgin. 

Of Juan do Castillo, Murillo’s inas- 
j ter, observe the scries of 5 from the 
Monte Sion, especially the “ Annun- 
ciation,” “Visitation,” “Nativity and 
Adoration, and Coronation of the Vir- 
gin.” In No. 136 the “ San Andres ” 
of Roclas, a child is almost equal to 
some by Correggio, as a warrior is to 
one by Titian. Of Herrera el Viejo, 
the bold dashing master of Velazquez, 
w ho lost his scholars with his temper, 
observe the San Hermenegildo, to 
which the artist ow'cd his safe deli- 
verance J guilty of a forgery, he had 
fled to an asylum, where he painted 
this picture. Philip IV., who saw it 
in 1624, inquired for the author, and 
pardoned him, observing Ahat such 
talents ought never to be abused. His 
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San Basilio is bold and Kibera-liko : ties were so long a stumbling-block to 
observe the kneeling bishop and the the priests, who eould not say mass 
liandling of the drapery, for in it is quietly before them. Paclieco {Arie 
the germ of Velazquez. The pictures ^ Pint.., 201), states the case of a 
of Frutet, a Calvario, Christ on a Cross, venerable prelate who was so troubled 
Descent, and a Virgin, which came from | by the deshabille of a condemned gen- 
Las Bubas j as well as those of the pre- tlewomau, that he pronoimced exposure 
sumptuous Juan Valdes, from San Ge- to a hurricane in the storm- vexed Ber- 
ronimo, arc second-rate ; observe, how- mudas — he ha^ been a sailor in his 
ever, the Calvario^ and those relating to youth— to be infinitely less perilous. 

San Jerome, which are painted with a The Murillos are placed in the Sal^ 
most Spanish defianceof time, place, and rfe Murillo^ like gems set in a diadem, 
costume. Notice especially the terra \T^}ye finest came from the Capucliin 
“St. Jerome*’ of Pietro Torrigiano, convent, for which they were painted 
which was long in the Buena Vista con- at his best period. Although’ the pres 
vent. This great Italian, bora at Flo- sent light is better than that of their 
rence about 1470, and known in his- original positions, yet they lose some- 
tory for breaking his co-pupil Michael thing by the change, as Murillo, in de- 
Angelo’s nose, was sent to Spain by his signing them, calculated each exactly * 
patron, Pope Alexander VI., a Borgia for its locality, and painted up to thjs 
and a Spaniard. He came to Granada iu actual light and point of view j and 
the hopes of executing the Sepulchre of we moreo^'‘6r much miss the CapitcMno 
Ferdinand and Isabella j rejected be- cicerone, who seemed to have stepped 
causeaforeigner,hc turned to England, out of one of the pictures to tell us 
and wrought that of Hcn^y VII. in where Murillo went for a model, and 
Westminster Abbey. re- how true was his portrait ; the Santo 

turned to Spain, where he modelled a Tomas de Villanueva^ No. 155, was 
Virgin, of which the exquisite La mano called by the painter su cuadro^ his oum 
d la teta^ in the Seville jfiaster-sliops, is picture. The beggars are beyond price ; 
a cast. He died — oh ! blot to Seville — the smallest is worth a wilderness of 
tortured in the vaults of the Inquisition, best dressed lords and ladies of the bed- 
nominally because of suspected faith, chamber ; none could represent them 
but really a victim of artistical jealousy and Franciscans ‘ like Murillo, ai^cl 
and liJspanolismo. But so Bernard Pa- simply because he jfainted them tiaS 
lissy, tlie Luca de la liobbia of Franco, most, and drew only what he sAw 
perislied in 1589, (!onsigned to a dun- actually in the Macarena and at every* 
gcon by bigoted persecutors. convent gate’, as all who remenibq^;' 

Near this “ St. Jerome ” is a Santo I genus monasticum will admit. His was 
Domingo, from Portaceli, by Montanos* a faithful transcript of Spanish men- 
The anatomical and fair nhdity of the dicant and monastic nature, neither 
Italian contrasts with the brown draped more nor less. No. 154, the San Felix 
work of the Spaniard. Observe also a j de Cantaliei6, is the j)erfection of the 
crucifix and a St. Dominick by the same vaporoso : delicate young flesh of 

sculptor, and a crucifix by Matias Vaz- the child, the Corregiesque jnorbidezzai 
quez do Leca, 1614 j from the Cartuja contrasts with the greys of the age4 
convent, the four repainted Virtues, saint. This, say tlxe Spaniards, is 
Vixvd. Silleria del Coro., Notice also painted con leche y sangre, or with 
No. 114, a “ Last Supper,” and a milk and blood. No. 156, the Santas 
“ Clirist,” by tlio learned Pablo de Justa y Mufina, is in his calido style,. 
Cespedes J a Battle of Clavijo, by Juan foi^ciblo, and yet tender. “The 
do Varela; a portrait of Ferd. VIT., tivity;” No. 152 “The Adoration ef 
by Goya; and No. 380, the celebrated. Shepherds;” San Leandro and San 
Last Judgment, by Martin de Vos, Buenanentu/ra — observe the peeping 
from San Agustin, whoso female nudi- 1 boy like Correggio, not that Murillo 
Spain, — I. K 
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ever studied £rom him, he looked rather 
to the children as painted by Koelas. 
Observe the San Jose ; San Juan con el 
Cordero and No. 165, “ The Virgin and 
Child,’* called JLa Servilleta^ because 
said to have been j)ainted on a dinner- 
napkin ; the child almost struggles out 
of its mother’s anns, and out of the 
picture-frame. What a creative power, 
what a coiner was our Mm*iUo, who 
could convert into a bank-note a napkin, 
in which most Spaniards bui’y thefr pe- 
tit talent ! No. 161, “ St. Francis em- 
bracing the Crucihed Saviour liere is 
isoen Murillo’s great j>owcr of drawing. 
Observe, also, “ The Virgin and Angels 
with the Dead Christ,” and “ The An- 
nunciation.” No. 157, the San Anto- 
is a finer picture tlian that in the 
cathedral; observe tlie monk’s ex- 
pression looking on the cliild that is 
seated on his book. Al^ No. 162, 
San J'elijCy half-length. All these came 
from the Capuehiiios. There is also 
an early Murillo, a “ Virgin and 
Child,” from San Jose, and two of San 
Agustin. The rest of the collection, 
some hundred pict ures, are by dilferent | 
artists, and of different degrees of 
merit. Tlie above selected are the 
pearls of greatest price. And lust, not 
least, observe No. 151, La Concepcion 
hj Murillo, once a gem of the Capu- 
chin convent. No. 1 is another and 
larger of this popular Seville subject, 
fapt not so fine : Miu’illo, from his ex- 
cellence in painting this “ mystery, ” 
was called el pinior de las concepciones* 

■ The crowning and protecting mys- 
tery of Spain is the dogma that the 
Virgin was bom free from all taint of 
original sin. This is so peculiar and 
national, occurs so frequently in church, 
chapel, and gallery, and has occupied 
so many pens, pencils, and chisels, that 
some explanation is absolutely neces- 
sary in any ‘Handbook for Spain.’ 
The assertion tliat she was exempt 
from original sin — which by deifying 
the WoinMmj, denies th^ humanity of 
the Savfo^, a . dogma which, in 1854! 
it the panacea of Pio Nopo— was due 
tcT a heretic, TPelagius, while the ortho* 
do|^ St. Augustine taught the reverse 


(de N. ct Gi. 36; contra Jul. v. 15, 
vi. 22). The dispute of this Imma- 
culate Conception waxed warm in 
the 13th century, but the Homan 
clergy took little interest in a mere 
question of casuistry. The Council of 
TVent blinked the question, wishing to 
decide notliing (see Sarpi Historian 1 >. 
188, ed. 1629). Not so the Spaniard, 
wliose worsliip of an Astarte is almost 
sexual : accordingly, when it was re- 
vived in 1613, a Dominican monk 
liaving contended that tlie 4 Deipara was 
liable to the pains and i>enaltics of 
original sin, tlieir rival mendicants the 
Franciscans affirmed tliat she was ex- 
empt. Those of Seville took the lead so 
violently that, before the Dominicans 
were silenced by the Pope, the whole 
population assembled in churclu's, and 
sallying forth with an emblematical 
pictiLre of the sinless Mary, set upon a 
sort of standard surmounted by a cross, 
paraded the city in different directions, 
singing praises to the Immacalafe Con- 
ceptiotiy and ^qjeating aloud the hymns 
of her rosary. These processions long 
const ituted one of the peculiar usages of 
Seville ; and, although gon fined to the 
low'cr classes, assumed that character- 
istic irapoi’tancc and overbearing spirit 
which, as among the IMoslems, is at- 
tached to religious associations iuSpain. 
W^herever one of these processions pre- 
sents itself to the public, it takes up 
the street from side to side, stopping 
the passengers and expecting them to 
stand uncovered in all kmds of wea- 
ther till the standai’d is gone by. These 
banners are called Sin Pecados^ that is, 

“ sinless,” from thc^heologioal opinion 
in support of which they were raised. 

They take place during the holy 
week and the winter season, and are 
very picturesque. At nightfall the long 
lines of men, women, and children, two 
and two, are seen twinkling through 
the narrow streets, which are illumi- 
nated from the balconies of Ihc houses. 
Their hymns are precisely tlie old, Noc- 
tumis, Hecate^ triviis ulidata per urbes ; 
and there is something striking in the 
melody of the chant of distant voices 
heard as it approaches : the procession 
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is headed by devotees, who carry richly 
chased lamps, ou staves. , The 

parish priest follows, bearing the glit- 
tering banner of gold and velvet, the 
Sin PecadOy on whicli the Virgin is 
embroidered; as soon as the cortege 
passes by, the candles in the balconies 
are put out : thus, while all before is 
one glare of light, all behind is dark, 
and it seems as if the banner of the 
Virgin cast glory and effulgence before 
her, like the fire-pillar which preceded 
the Israelites in the desert. The scholar 
may com]iare all this with the accounts 
of the “ Omnipotcntis Dco) foccundum 
simulacrum ; ” the lamps, songs, ante- 
cantmnenta^ and processions of the 
Pompa of Isis described by Apuleius, 

‘ Met.’ xi. 243, et seq. The air of the 
music varies in different parishes : the 
words are Dios te salve Maria, llena 
eres dc gracia, el Senor es contigo, hen- 
dita in eres entre todas las mugeres, g 
hendito es el frnto de tu vientre ; Jesus ! 
Sta. Maria, Madre de Dios, ruega 
Seilora por nosolros pecadores ahora y 
en la hora de nuesira muerte. 

The Spanish government, under 
Charles III., showed the greatest eager- 
ness to have the sinless purity of the 
Virgin Mary added by tlie Pope to the | 
articles of the Roman Catholic faith. ! 
The eoiu't of Rome, however, with the 
cautious spirit which has at all times 
guided its sjnritual politics, endea- 
voured to keep clear from a stretch of 
authority, which even some of its own 
divines would bo ready to question ; 
but splitting, as it were, the difference 
with theological precision, the censures 
of the church were levelled against 
such as should have the boldness to 
assert that the Virgin Mary had derived 
any taint from her ancestress Eve ; next, 
having personified the Immaculate Con- 
ception, it was declared that the Spa- 
nish dominions in Europe and America 
were under the protecting influence of 
that mysterious event : the declaration, 
on file 22nd Octobw, 1617, diflused 
joy over all Spain. Seville went reli- 
giously mad. Ziifiiga and Valderama 
enter into aU the details of the bull- 
fights wliich were celebrated on th^ 


occasion. Charles III. afterwards in*- 
stituted an order, to which he gave his 
name “ Carlos Tercero^' Under the 
emblem of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion — a woman dressed in white and 
blue ; and a law Was enacted requiring 
a declaration upon oath of a firm belief 
in the Immaculate Conception from 
every individual j)revious to Ids taking 
any degree at the universities, or being 
admitted into any of the corporations, 
civil and religious, which abound in 
Spain. ^liis oath was administered 
even to mechanics upon their being 
made free of a guild. At Seville a col- 
lege, Las Becas, w'as founded solely to 
instruct youth in the defence of this 
mystery. All tlic facts and opinion^ 
both pro and con, are collectod'b^^ the 
Fmnciscan Pedro Alva y.Astorga, im- 
dcr the title “ Euniculi nodi indisso- 
lubiles de conceptu mentis ct ventris ?” 
llrussels, 1(561. The author left 18 
more volumes on this subject, which 
still remain unpublished (see Antonio, 
‘Bib. Nov.* ii. 168). The arguments 
may be summed up in three words, 
decuit, potuit, fecit. The miracle wa* 
becoming the occasion, it was in the 
power of the Almighty to work it, and 
he did. 

Eoimerly no one entered a house 
or company without giving the watch- 
word of Seville, Aoe Maria' purieima, 
to which the inmates responded by the 
countersign sin pecado concehida : now 
the first portion is generally the indica- 
tion of a visit from a mendicant. 

Seville having taken the lead in the 
dispute, as became the cajutal of ultra* 
mariolatrous Andalucia, La iierra de 
la Saniisma, it is natural that some 
of the most perfect conceptions of 
Murillo and Alonso Cano should have 
been devoted to the embodying this 
incorporeal mystery ; and never has 
dignified composure and innocence of 
mind, unruffled by human guilt or pas- 
sion, pure unsexual unconsciousness of 
sin or shame, heavei^ h0&1^tude past - 
utterance, or unb<^quemble ma^- 
josty and “hidden strength of oh^- 
tity,*’ been more exquisitmy portray^» 
She appears in a state of ^extatio bea^ 
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titudc, and borne aloft in a golden 
ffither to heaven, to which point her 
beauteous eyes are turned, by a group 
of angels, which none could paint or 
colour like Murillo, who seems to have 
studied in heaven those little cherubs 
of which that kingdom is made. The 
retiring virgin loveliness of the blessed 
Mary seems to have stolen so gent ly, so 
silently on her, that she is unaware of 
her Own power and fascination. The 
Inquisition required the Virgin to be 
painted as about fifteen years old, very 
beautiful, with those regular features 
which the Grreek artists selected to 
express the perfect passionless serenity 
of the immortal gods, devoid of human 
frailties, and the tyY^e of “ the unpol- 
luted temple of the mind that her 
attitude should be — 

•* Her graceful amis in tncckness ben<ling 
Across her gently budiling breast — 

that she shoidd bo clad in a spotless i 
robe of blue and white, because she ] 
appeared in those colours to Bcatriz 
de Silva. She should bruise with ?ier 
heel the serpent’s head ; thus tram- 
"pling on the author of original sin. 
She should stand on the moon in a 
descent shape ; thus combining at 
once the symbol of Pagan and M oslem, 
the ii^escent of Isis, .of Diana, and of 
the Turk. The horns should be placed 
downwards, because in fact the moon 
is always solid, although it appears to 
us, from the sun getting between it and 
the earth, to be odhasionally a crescent. 
The moon is introduced because the 
“ Womariy clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet,*and uj>on her 
head a crown of twelve stars ” (R<jv. 
xii. 1) is held at Rome to signify “ the 
Virgin,” while Ifrotcstants interpret 
..the “Woman” as an image only of 
the Christian or spiritual Church. 
Meantime these stars should never he 
omitted. The body of the Virgin 
should float in an atmosphere of light, 
derived from herself. The cordon of, 
j3an Francisco, sacred as the Zennaar | 
cord of the Brahmins, should encircle I 
the whole, because it is the badge of ■ 
that order which defended her inima- 
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c^te Conception. The subject is often ; 


surrounded with smaller pictures, wliich 
represent those different attributes 
and manifold perfections of the Virgin, 
which are celebrated in her Hymn 
and Litany. Murillo’s miapproach- 
able pre-eminence in representing this 
charming subject procured for him the 
name of el pintor de la Concepcion. 
The drai)cries of the Virgin must he 
veiyr long, and her foot never shown j 
and this forms one guide to distinguish 
Spanish from Italian pictures of this 
subject. 

The mystery of the incarnation is 
shadowed out in the armorial bearings 
of the Virgin, tjio vase ivith lily- 
hranclies, jarro^con aciiicenas^ w’hieh is 
to be seen sculptured in Spanish ca- 
thedrals, most of which are detli(;ated 
to her, and not to the Father or Son. 
In the middle ages an idea was preva- 
lent that any female who ate the lily 
w’ould become pregnant : Lucina sine 
concubitu. See some remarks of ours 
in the * Quar. Rev.’ cxxiii. 130. 

Tlie University of Seville was origin- 
ally a convent erected by the Jesuits in 
15()5-79, after designs of Herrera, and in 
their peeuliarw'orldly pomp, wdii<di con- 
trasted witli the gloomy )>iles of the more 
ascetic orders. When Charles III. ex- 
pelled tluan in 1767, it was assigned, by 
the praiseworthy efforts of Olavidc, to 
pnrjioses of education. 'l'h(‘aiTangement 
in the church of the subse<iuent frieze, 
cornice, and architraves is objection- 
able, when compared witli tlie original 
Doric. Recently many chnmguer- 
esque altars and absurd ornaments 
have been removed. It may be called 
the second Museum of Seville, and the 
founder was the same worthy Cepero. 
A tolerable library has been fonned 
from those of the siippressetl convents, 
.and the system of education has been 
moclemiscd and improved since 1846. 

Although the position of the Coro 
Alio of the chapel spoils the general 
effect, the raised altar may or, m with 
its tabernacle by Matias, 1604, is noble. 
Tlie superb Corinthian Uetablo de- 
signed by Alonso Matias, in 1606, 
contains three grand paintings by 
Roelas — a Holy Family, with Jesuits j 
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a Nativity; and an Adoration. No one 
over painted the sleek and oily grimal- 
kin Jesuit like Roelas. Observe an An- 
nunciation by Pacheco; a St. John 
the Evangelist, and a St. John the Bap- 
tist, by Alonso Cano. The statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul are by Mon- 
taues. Observe the smaller picture by 
Roelas, and particularly the Infant 
Saviour. Al lado del JSvangelio are 
the bronze monuments of Francisco 
Duarte and his wife Catalina, ob. 1554 ; 
both were .brought in 1840 from the 
Conveiito de la Victoria de Triana. 

The lietahlos of the chapels of Cba- 
cepaion and Las Jdeliq^aias deserve no- 
tice : in tlu; latter aa||mictures in the 
manner of PaeliQco. ^observe the two 
images made to bo dressed, imagenes 
de vestir, of Francisco de Borja and San 
Ignacio, wrought in 1610 by Mon- 
taues ; the latter was coloured by 
Francisco Pacheco, and probably is 
the best portrait of tlie founder ot the 
order of Jesuits tliat exists; also by 
him a crucilix and a fine Concepcion ; 
and some pictures, by Cano, of the 
lives of Sail Cosine, San Damian, a 
Saviour, and a Holy Father. Among 
the monumental curiosities removed 
from Santiago de Mspada^ a church 
which Soult turned into a stable, ob- | 
soiwe, first, the founder’s tomb, Lo* | 
renzo Suarez de Figueroa, with his 
favourite dog Amadis at his feet ; and 
next the sepulclue of the learned Be- 
nito Arias Montano, ob. 1598 : these 
were brouglit also from the Santiago, 
and properly placed hero as an ex- 
ample to young students ; remark the 
costume. In an apartment recently 
fitted up are 4 heads of Latin fathers 
by Alonso Cano, 2 pictures by Roelas, 
and a good Zarbaran, 

On the suppression of the Cartuja 
convent, the burial-place of the Ribera 
family, Canon Cepero induced their 
representative, the Duke of Medina 
Celi, to remove the fine sepulchres of 
his ancestors ; ’that of Pedro Enriquez, 
ob. 1492, was sculptured at Genoa by 
Antonio Charona in 1606. The Virgin 
and Child is mui^h admired, as also 
the weeping genius, called La Tea, 


from the reversed torch ; its eompanion 
was taken to Madrid. The armed 
effigy is somewhat heavy. Observe 
the statues of Diego Gomez de Ribera*, 
ob. 1434, and his wife Beatriz Puerto- 
Carrero, ob. 1548. Among others of 
this warlike family, most of whom 
spent their lives in combating the 
Moor, are Perafan de Ribera, ob. 
1455, and another of the same name, 
ob. 1423, aged 105 ; perhaps the finest 
is that of Dona Catalina, 6b. 1505, 
which was made for her son Fadrique, 
in Genoa, 1519, by Pace Gazini. It 
was mutilated by the French, by whom 
the splendid bronze of this Fadrique 
was destroyed, when Soult converted 
the Cartuja into a barrack : one large 
flat monumental engraved brass only 
escaped — the effigy of his nephew Fa- 
drique, ob. 1571, viceroy of Naples, 
where it is conjectured that it was ex- 
C(!uted. For further details consult 
Una Visita d la Universidad, ‘A. M. 
de Cisneros y Lanura, Seville, 1853. 

Seville, in good old times, contained 
more than l-^JO churches, filled with 
objects of piety, art, and value ; manysi; 
were plundered and pulled down by 
Soult’ s sappers, and others since the 
suppression of monasteries have shared 
a similar fate. Tliese establisliments 
were well endowed, and afforded a fes«> 
tival and spectacle of some kind or 
other for almost eve^ day in the year, 
and, in fact, monopolized the time and 
relaxation of the people. There are 
three kinds of religious days or festiin^ 
vals ; the first are Called JFiestas de pre^^ 
cepto, on which no sort of work may 
be done ; the second are Fiestas de 
concego, which nught and ought to be 
held sacred also ; the third are Fiesiae 
de medio trahqgo, half holidays, when 
work is permitted on condition df hav- 
ing first heard a mass ; the scholar 
may compare the ancient Dies Festi~ 
et Profesti (see Macrob. Sat. i, 16 j 
Virg. Georg, i. 268). M. Soult arrested 
all this prodigious and pious idling : 
first, by sapping the religious principle 
of belief ; secondly, by knocking down 
the buildings, and seizing the fun4s by 
which theholiclay shows were supported. 
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Among tlie most interesting old the glorious Metahlo, by Holdan, Tras 
cburcbcs which snrTive, the ecelesiolo- pulled do^^^l by tlie French and sold 
gist may still visit San Lorenzo : here is as wood for firing, when Soiilt turned 
a “Concepcion’* by F. Pacheco, 1624 ; ■ the eh. into a cartridge-manufactor}’^. 
an “ Annunciation” by Pedro do Ville- Tlie tower of San Pedro is Moorisli ; 
gas Marmolejo, who lies buried here, | observe the roof and the fine 

with an epitaph w'ritten by Arias Mon- j Retnhlo : the pictures by Cam])ana 
tano. Here also is buned the prolific • have been repainted. Tlie “ Delivery 
priest Juan Bustainente,ob. 1078, a‘tat. ! of St. Peter” is by Roelas. 

125 ; this true Padre was father of 42 ! San Juan de la Palma was a Moor- 
l^timate and 9 natural children. In ■ ish mosque dedicated to the Baptist ; 
the JRetahlo are 4 medallions and a San | the Arabic inscription at the entrance 
liOrenzo, by Montaues, by whom also is * records that “ this great temple was 
Suestro Sehor de gran Poder, a superb | rebuilt in 1080 by Axataf.” The cross 
graven image. ' occupies the site of the palm, under 

In the Colegio, or ancient university, ! wdiich the dea (L 3 v erc buried. One of 
de Maese Rodrigo, so called from the ' the corpses, iif||537, hojiring a rich 
founder, Bodrigo Fernandez de San- ’ Jew' say that the mother of God was 
taella, 1505, are or were some injured not a Virgin, rose from his grave and 
pictures by Zurbaran. The portrait of denounced him to the Inquisition, w ho 
the founder, by Zurbaran, has been en- ; burnt the sceptic and confiseati'd his 
tirely repainted by Bejarano. Readers property. Inside is a “ Crucifixion” 
of Cervantes should look at the Mar- by Campana, early and hard, and an 
morillos, mentioned in the Rinconete infant Christ by Montanos. 
y Corf adillo, | In San Isidoro is “ JEl TransUo,^* or 

San Clemente contains a splendid ! the death of the tutelar saint, the 
alerce roof, and a platercsqiie high masteiqiiece of Roelas, a very great 
altar by Montanos, and a portrait of master, although much less known 
St. Ferdinand by Valdes, and 2 pictures ' and appreciated than he deserves: 
of him by Pacheco : the Aztilejos are ohseiwe the gray heads, the Correg- 
curious, and of the date 1588. Observe giesque flesli tints, so much studied by 
the grand and powerful St. John the Murillo, and the admirable coniposi- 
Baptist, carved by Jaspar Nunez Del- : tion. The lower portion is the finest, 
gado, and painted by Pacheco. ! and the heads are evidently portraits. 

San Miguel is very ancient ; the | Here also are an indifferent “ St. An- 
statue of the tutelar is either by Rol- thony ” and “ St. Paul,” by Campana, 
dan or his daughter ; observe the pil- ! both repainted, and some pictures »'y 
lars and capitals, and the Clirist, by ; Valdes : the Rl Cireneo is carved by 
Montanos, bearing liis cross ; it is one Bernardo Gijon. 

of liis finest w'orks, and is called Rl In Santa Maria la Blanca, a syna- 
Padre Jesus de la Pasion. It has an gogue down to 1391, are some granite 
especial cofradia for its worship and ! columns, thought to bo Roman. Soult 
custody. The pictures called “ Ra- plundered it of the 5 Murillos, leaving 
phael and Vandyke” are bad copies. only by him a “Bast Supper,” in his 
, The magnificent ch. of the convent 'frio style. Hero is a “ Dead Christ,” 
of St. Pahlo has been recently appro- j by L. de Vargas j very fine and Flo- 
prmted to the parish : it contains rentine, but cruelly injured and neg- 
paintings by Arteaga, and frescoes by Icctcd. 

liUcas Valdes, and some fine Pasos. The Colegiata San Salvador con- 

In San AnJres is a “ Concepcion ” tinned in its original mosque form 
by Montancs, with many small pic- down to 1669, when it was rebuilt in 
tures by Villegas. the worst Churriguerismo, and aftor- 

In San Alberto is a Via Crucis, said wards still more disfigured by Cayetano 
to bo by Cano, and several Pachecos ; Acosta, by whom is the abominable 
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Transfiguration ; tho image of San say, by Cano. Tlie platercsquo 
Cristobal is by Montanes, those of Sa.‘ has a fine painting of Santa Lucia, tlie 
Biufina and Sa. Justa are by P. D, patroness of eyes (Jux^ liglit)^ In tlje 
Cornejo. The Vatio was the original church of this Santa Lueia^ once a 
Moorish court ; here is a miraculous mosque, is a “ Martyrdom of the Pa? 
crucifix, jEI Cristo de los Desampara- troness,” by Roelas, and a sweet Con-" 
doSi where countless pictures and ception, attributed to Cano. 

“ votive tablets ” are hung uj) by those San Mslehan^ once a Mosarabic 
relieved by its miracles, as in the days church, contains specimens by Zur- 
of Horace and Tibullus. Tlic sick come baran, and a fine “ Christ beaiing the 
here for cure, and suspend legs, arms, Cross,” by Montanes. 
and models of the parts benefited, made The tower of San Marcos may bo 
of wax, which become the fee of the ascended, as Cervantes often did, to see 
priest ; and from the number it would the house nearlit of his beloved Isabella, 
seem that he has more practice, and In San Martin is a “Descent from 
effixds more cures, than tho reirular the Cross.” ascribed to Cano : but it 


Sangrados j but it mqpt bo remembered 
that those who are not cured but die, 
make no signs. 

San Vicente was founded in 300. 
Here, in 421, Gunderic, entering to 
plunder, was repulsed by fiends. Ilere 
San Isidore died, a.d. 636 : the affect- 
ing account, by Redompto, an eye- 
witness, is printed in. tlie Ji^sp, SaffTm 
ix. 402. Outside is painted the tutelar 
with his familiar crow holding a pitch- 
fork in his mouth: a rudder would 
liave been more appropriate (see p. 
130). But tlicso attendant, birds are 
old story — J uno had a cuckoo on 
her sceptre (Pans. ii. 17. 4), Jupiter 
preferred an eagle, Esculapius a cock. 
Inside is a painting of Christ by Mo- 
rales, and some large pictures by Fi*an- 
cisco dc Varela. 

In San Julian is a fresco of St. 
Christoiihcr by J uan Sanctis de Castro, 
1484 ; it was barbarously repainted in 
1828. Under some shutters to the 1. 
is a “Holy Family” by liim, which 
has escapetl better, and is one of tho 
oldest paintings in Seville: the Jsiioeling 
figure is one of tho Tons Monsalvez 
family, who were buried here, and to 
whom til# Virgin appeared on a broom- 
bush ; hence she is called de la Iniesta, 
Observe the Rejas, made of votive 
chains of captives delivered by her in- 
terference. Catenam ox voto Laribus 
— so the Phialeans ofibred their chains 
to their goddess (Pans. i. 68). Thej« 
is a curious old fq^io on her legend. 
The “ Concepcion” at the altar is, some 


is a Roman painting, and inscribed 
“ J o. Guy. Romo. f. ailo 1608 j ” ob- 
serve the chapel of Juan Sanchez Gal-' 
lego, built in 1500, and repaired in 
1614. In tlie Retablo are some early 
paintings by Herrera el Viejo. 

The admirers of Roelas should visit 
La Academia, where is a “ Concep- 
cion ” by him equal tp Guido. 

N.B. Several pictures by Roelas exist 
at Olivares, 4 L. N.W. of Seville, and 
a pleasant ride. He was canon of that 
church. There ho painted, in 1624, a 
“ Birth of Christ,” now much injured j 
an “ Adoration,” an “ Annunciation,” 
a “ Marriage of the Virgin,” tlie 
“ Death of St. Joseph ;” but although 
his last, they are not his best works. 
Here he died, April 23, 1625. 

Tho Calle de la Sierpe, the Bond- 
street of Seville, leads to the Plaza 
del Duqne, where the great Dukes of 
Medina Sidonia had their palace. Tills - 
central square is planted, and forms 
the fashionable nocturnal promenade 
during the summer months, and which 
is truly southron and striking: It is a 
miniature Vauxhall, minus the price of 
admission or the lamps ; but the dusk 
is all the better for those who, like glow- , 
worms, need no other light but their 
bright eyes, wdiicli never sparkle brighter 
I than by night, and it has not yet been 
! settled whether the fair sex of Seville 
blushes or not in the dark : certain it 
is, that the moon, which cannot ripen 
grapes, here ripens love, and in these 
I torrid climes the rays of the cold chaste 
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orb of Dian are considered more dan- 
gerous than the tahardillo or cottp de 
s^leil ; ^^mas quema la Luna, que el 
the moon sets more on fire than 
the sun, so propinquity is doubly ha- 
zardous, since the Spaiiish man is 
peculiarly combustible, jlre itself ac- 
cording to the proverb, and the woman 
being toto, the smallest puff of the evil 
one creates an awful conflagration. 

** ICl homhi'e es fttego, la muger estopa, 
Vi«ne el diabio y sopla." 

Continuing from this tplaza, walk by 
the ch. of San Vieenle to the Alameda j 
Tt^a, the ancient but now deserted' 
walk of Seville. Tlie water of tlie foun- j 
^^ain here, del Arzobispo, is excellent, i 
and the best in Seville. Look at the I 
Roman pillars and statues (sec p. 172). j 
Here reside the horse-dealei*s and j 
jockeys, and cattle-dealing continually | 
goes on. 

June is the great month for Yeladas, 
vigils, and wakes, nocturnal obser- 
vances kept on the eve preceding the 
liolv day : the chief is that on the 24th, 
St. John’s day, and is celebrated on 
this old Alameda, and is proverbially 
merry : — 

** La de San Juan en Sex^lla 
Ei aUgre d niaravilla.” 

This St. John’s, our midsummer eve, is 
or was devoutly dedicated to flirtation 
by both sc3fcs, who go or ought to go out 
at daybreak to gather vervain, cojyer la 
verbena, which represents in Spain the 
mi^cal fem-8C(Kl of our forefathers. 
Bonfires are lighted, in sign of rejoicings 
-—like the bon-Jeu of our Guy Faiixes — j 
over and through which the lower | 
classes leap ; all this is the exact manner ; 
by which the ancients celebrated tlie; 
entrance of the sun into the summer \ 
solstice. The fires bf Cybele were kin- 
dled at midnight. The jumping over 
them was not merely a feat of activity, 
but of meritorious devotion (Ovid. 
Taet iv. 727) : 

** Certe ego tronsilii ’posttas ter ordine 
flammas." 

This custom of passing through the 
fire of Baal or Moloch was expressly 
forbidden in the year 680, at the 5th 


council of Constantinople, to which the 
younger classes of Sevillians are as 
scandalously inattentive as the Irish 
at their similar Batd-tinne. But civi- 
lisation is sapping creeds and practices 
in Spain. 

To the left of the fountain is a 
I barrack of tattej^ed invalids, wliich once 
i was a convent of Jesuits, and when 
that order w'as suppressed was given 
up to the Inquisition. The edifice, ra- 
ther cheerful than forbidding, part akes 
more of the attraction of its first pro- 
prietors than oftlie horror of its second. 
Dismantled by the populace, it contains 
no record of its dungeons, and tor- 
time-rooms ; bui* fast hastening to 
ruin, is in all respects a fit abode for its 
inmates. 

Turning to tlio rt. is La Feria, where 
a fair is held every Tliursday, whicli 
all should visit ; it is the precise Soock 
e jiuna of Cairo ; tlie street leads to the 
Plaza de la Encarnacion — now the 
market place, to construct wliich the 
I French jiulled down a convent dedi- 
cated to the Incarnation. Here the 
naturalist w'ill study the fish, flesh, 
fruits, and fowls ; the fisli and game 
are excellent, as is also the pork, when 
filtencd bv the autumnal acorn, th# 
hello ta. Instinct tcaclies these fene 

; naturie to fatten themselves on tlie 
I good things which a bountiful nature 
j provides. Tliose meats which require 
i artificial care, and the attention of man, 
j are very far inferior. Observe the pur- 
chases made, the two-ounce “joints ” 
of meat or carrion, for the poverty- 
stricken olla, parsimonious as in the 
time of Justin (xliv. 2). It must be 
remembered, that in tliis burning clime 
less animal food, which generates calo- 
ric, is necessary than in the cold north. 
Notwithstanding, the Spanish proverb 
considers the man w'ho dit^ in Se- 
ville as especially favoured by heaven, 

“ A quien Dios quiere bien, en Sevilla 
le da de corner^' few of our English 
readers will tliink so. 

In tlie Calle del Candilejo is a bust 
of Don Pedro, placed, it is said, in 
memorial of his lifiving here stabbed a 
man. The Mep Justioiero quartered 
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himself in effigy onh/. His and Lord 
Byron’s “friend,” Bon Juan, was a 
Sevillian majoy and a true hidalgo. 
Tlie family name was Tenorio. He 
lived in a house now belonging to the 
nuns of San Leandro, in which there 
is some good carving, although the 
French did infinite mischief there. 
(For his real pedigree, see our paper in 
the ‘ Quar. Rev.’ cxvii. 82 ; consult 
also the Burlador de Sevilla or Convi- 
dado de Lie dr a, by Tirso de Molina, 
with Ochoa’s preface in the Tesoro 
del Teatro Lspauol. Paris, 1838 ; 
vol. iv. 74) ; the Tenorios had a chapel 
in the Franciscan convent, where the 
murdered Comendador was buried, and 
to whicli Lon Juan fled, when the 
monks killed liim, and trumped up the 
story of his Devil-deatli : the chapel 
and the statue were destroyed when 
the convent was burnt. 

Do not fail to look at the extraor- 
dinary Azulejo portal of Santa Paula, 
of the time of tlie Catholic kings ; the 
carvings in the chapel are by Cano. 
The French carried off all the pictures. 
Here are sei)ulchre8 of Juan, constable 
of Portugal, and Isabel his wife, the 
founders. 

The foundling hospital, or La Cuna, 
the cradle, as it is called in Spain, is in 
the Calle de la Cuna ; a marble tablet is 
thus instjribed, near an aperture left for 
charitable donations : — “ Quoniam pa- 
ter mens ct mater mea deliquerunt 
me Dominus autem assumpsit” (Ps. 
xxvii. 10). A wicket door, el tomo, 
is pierced in the wall, which opens on 
being tapped, to receive the sinless 
children of sin, whom a nurse sits up 
at night to take in. This, formerly little 
better than a charnel-house, and where 
sinless children of sin and innocents were 
massacred (see ‘Q-atherings,’p, 223), h^s 
been taken in charge by some benevolent 
ladies, assisted by Sisters of Charity, 
and, although the shadow of death 
still hovers over this so-called cradle 
of life, is better conducted ; the inade- 
quate funds are much increased, a duty 
of a real being levied for its support on 
every fanega of com sold in the market. 
Seville is surrounded with seven 


suburbs; the circuit of the Moorish 
walls, about a league, with its gates and 
towers, once numbering 166, contains 
many objects of first-rate interest. We 
shall commence going out from the 
Calle de las Armas, by the LuertaReal^ 
the Royal Gate, through which St. 
Ferdinand entered in triumph. It was 
called by the Moors Goles, which the 
Sevillians, who run mid about •Hercules, 
consider to. be a corruption fi’om that 
I name : it is simply the gate of Gules, a 
Moorish suburb (Conde, iii. 35). The 
present gate is built in the Roman style, 
and is disproportionate to the site. 
Emerging from a dip to thp rt. is the 
Colegio de. Merced, or San LaureanOy, 
which was pillaged and desecrated by 
Soult’s troops, and made a prison for 
galley-slavcjs by the Spaniards ; beliind 
it are the ruins of the house of Fer- 
nando, son of the great Columbus. 
The suburb is called Los Humeros, 
supposed to have been the site of the 
Roman naval arsenal. Here were the 
tunnels and Moorish dock-yard, and 
residence of fishermen. It is now 
tenanted by gipsies, the Zincali; Seville 
in their Romany is called Ulilla and 
Safacoro, and the Guadalquiver, Len- 
Baro, or the Great River, Zevya is 
their darling city, where so much is 
congenial to their habits. Here always 
resides some old hag who will get up a 
funcion, or gipsy dance (see ‘ Gather-? 
ings,’ p. 327). Here will be seen the dark- 
eyed callees — ojos con gran fuego y in- 
tencion — and their lovers, armed with 
shears, para monrahar. Hero lives the 
true blood, the errate, who abhor the 
rest of mankind, the husne, Borrow’s 
accurate vocabulary . is the key to the 
gitanosque heart, for according to him 
they have hearts and souls. As the 
existence of this work of the Gil Bias 
of gipsies is unknown to them, they 
will be disarmed when they find the 
stranger speaking their own tongue ; 
thus those who have a wish to see the 
fancy and majo life at Seville, which is 
much the fashion among many of the 
young nobles, will possess la cle d/n _ 
caveau, and singular advantages. Our 
younger Britons must be cautious, for. 

TL 8 
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as Cervantes says, “Those gipsies are '1284: the term leper, the Hebrew 
t ut a good-for-nothing people, and only | chaphaph, was one of the 5 actionable 
bom to pick and steal they are “ fish- 1 defamatory words of Spanish law. 
books of purses,** as Solorcano has it. j Observe the terra cotta orfaaments on 
The pretty gipsy lasses are popvdar ; the Doric facade. Tlie interior is 
they traffic on sure wants ; they pro- j miserable, as the funds of this true 
pbesy money to Spanish men, and bus- j Lazar-house were cither appropriated 
bands to Spanish women ; and in spite | by the government or converted by the 
of their cheating words, a little will > trustees chiefly to their own use. There 
stick wifli listeners who readily believe j are generally some twenty patients, 
what they vehemently wish. | Here will be seen cases of elephantiasis, 

Turning to the rt., between the river j the hideous swelled leg, a disease com- 
banks.and the walls, is the Valin de las mon in Barbary and not rare in Anda- 
JDamuis^ a raised rampart and planted i lucia, and which is extended by the 
walk, made in 1773. The city on this | charity-imploring patient in the way of 
side is much exposed to inundations. | the passenger, whose eye is startled and 
Opposite in its orange-grovt's is Mr. ! pained by what at first seems a huge 
Pickman*s pottery — once the celebrated I cankered boa-constrictor. These hos- 
con veTit; beyond rise the towers I pitals were always placed outside the 
of Italica and the piu*ple hills of the ! cities ; thus for this purpose our St. 
Sierra Morena. Jamos*8 was built; so, among 

Passing the gate of San Juan is La , the Jews, “ lepers were put out of the 
JBarqueta^ or the ferry-boat. In tlie j camp ** (Numb. v. 2). Tlie plague- 
Ckozas, opposite, tme ichthyophiles go, j stricken were compelled to dwell alone 
like herons on the bank, to eat the shad, = (Lev. xiii. 40). The word Lepero^ at 
Savalo, the Moorish Shcbbel. Los Hue- i Mexico, is equivalent to “ beggar.’* Ho 
VOS and Savalo asado are the correct ; is the Lazzarone of Naples, that Pani- 
thingjbut tliis rich fish is imwholesome ■ dise of idlers. 

in summer. Here also LI Solloy the j A Moorish causeway, raised in order 
sturgeon, is caught, one of wliieh the to be a dam against inundations, leads 
cathedralchaptcrusedtosendtothoroyal ! to La Macarena^ tlio huge La Sangre 
table,rc8ervingthe many others for their i Hospital rising to the rt. ; tliis is the 
own. The walls now turn to the rt. Half | suburb of the poor and agricultuml 
a mile outside is the once noble convent labourers. The tattered and parti- 
of St. Jerome, called, from its pleasant coloured denizens of all ages and sexes, 
views. La Buena TUta. The fine church the children often stark naked, vetus du 
was used for the furnaces of a bottle climat as in Barbary, and like bronze 
manufactory ; that has burst since, and j Cupids, cluster outside their hovels in 
become bankrupt, but the smoke black- the sun. Their carts, implements, and 
ening the sacred pile has left the mark animals are all pictures j observe the 
of the beast j it had previously been prunitive carts, true plaustra, netted 
turned into a school, which also failed, with esparto, and the patient resigned 
The Vatio, in Doric and Ionic worthy oxen with lustrous eye, so scriptural 
of Herrera, was designed by two monks, and sculptural, and mark the flower- 
Bartolom^ de Calzadilla and Felipe de adorned frontales between the horns ; 


Moron, in 1603. Observe the spacdous everything falls into a painter’s group, 
red marble staircase, and the rich plas- a tableau vivant, and particularly as 
ter pendentives to the ceilings in tlie regards that Entomological Society 
first floor leading to the mirador. which forms by far the most numerous 
Here Axataf took his last farewell of and national of Spanish naturalists ; 
Seville, when St. Ferdinand entered, th^ pursue certain “ small deer,” caza 
Returning by gardens hedged with aloes menor, for which a regular battue is 
and tall whispering canes, is San La- always going on in the thick preserves 
zm, the Leper Hospital founded in of the women’s hair. Here Murillo 
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came for subject and colour ; here 
the rich yellows and browns in wliich 
he revelled ; here are beggars, imps, and 
iD'chins, squallid and squalling, who, 
witli their ])arent8, when simply tran- 
scribed by his faithful hand, seem to 
walk out of the frames, for their life and 
reality carries every spectator away. 

Continuing the walk, turn 1. to the 
enormous Hospital de la 8angre^ or de 
las cinco Llagas^ the 5 bleeding wounds 
of our Saviour, which are scidptured 
like bunches of grapes. Blood is an 
ominous name for this house of San- 
grado, whose lancet, like the Spanish 
knife, gives httlc quarter ; neither docs 
this low quarter, exposed to inunda- 
tions and consequent fevers, seem well 
chosen as a site for a hospital. This 
edifice was cr(?cted in 1546 by Martin 
de Glainza and Ilornan Ruiz. The in- 
tention of the foundress, Catalina de 
Ribera, was more perfect than the per- 
formance of her successors j after her 
dciith the funds were misapplied, only 
a fourth part of the plan was finished, 
and the building remains, and mag re- 
main, unfinisluid, although a pious 
person, rmmaCi Andaezay has left legacies 
for the purpose. 

The S. and principal facade, 600 ft. 
long, presents a noble architectural 
appearance of the classical Ionic and 
l)oric style. Tlie portal is one of the 
good architectural bits in Seville. The 
interior Patio is striking; the hand- 
some chapel occupies the centre ; on 
the front ai*e scidptured medalUons of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, by Pedro 
Machuca ; the clia})el is a Latm cross, 
with Ionic pillars ; the JRetahlo of the 
high altar was designed by Maeda in 
1600, and gilt by Alonso Vazquez, 
whose pictures in it have suffered from 
neglect and repainting. Observe tjio 
“ Crucifixion,” with the “ Magdalen,” 
and eight Virgins, by Zurbaran, of no 
great merit. Invalid pictures, at all 
events, were not restored in this hos- 
pital, as many were used as floor-cloths. 

The interior management of this 
hospital, now the principal one of 
Seville, is hardly yet a thing of which 
Medio^ Spain can be proud, although 


recently somewhat improved in that 
respect, and much boasted of here. 

Returning to the city walls, observe 
la Barhacana^ the Barbican, Arabiod 
Pah-el-cana, the gate of the moat, or 
enclosui*c. The circumvaUation all the 
way to the gate of Osario — so called 
because leading to the Moorish burial- 
ground — and admirably preserved, is 
built of tapia^ with square towers and 
I battlements, or almenas, which girdle 
j Seville with a lace-Uko fringe. Hear 
the Cordova gate, and opposite the 
! hermitage of San Ilermenegildo, where 
Herrera el Viejo was imprisoned, is the 
Capucliin convent of Santas Justina 
and Rafina^ built on tbe spot whore 
the hons would not cat these ladies 
patronesses of Seville. The church 
was long adorned by the Murillos now 
in the Museo ; and rich was the treat 
in our day to see tliem all hanging as 
placed by the painter himself, with the 
bearded Capuchinos for cicoronis, who 
might have sat for the original monks, 
and who looked as if they stopped from 
the frames, of pictures, which they 
thus realised. Near the Puerta del Soly 
tlie most R. gate, are Los Trinitarios 
Lescalzosy the site of the palace of Hio- 
genianus, where the above-mentioned 
Santas Justina and Rufina were put to 
death. This fine convent was pillaged 
and desecrated by Soult’s troops. Passr 
ing the long fantastic salitresy the salt- 
petre manufactory, now abandoned and 
going to ruin, the scene becomes more 
liv<?ly at the gate of Carmona. To the 
1. is San AgusUiiy once full of Muxillps ; 
M. Soult, having carried off the best, 
gutted the convent, and destroyed the 
magnificent sepulchres of the Ponce de 
Leon family, and rifled the graves : 
the tombs were restored in 1818 by the 
Comitess-Diichess of Osima, and an 
indignant record placed of these out- 
rages against the dead. Next, this con- 
vent was made a den of thieves, a prison 
for galley-slaves, and is now become sii 
matting manufactory, not worth in- 
specting. This side of Seville suffered 
somewhat from the bombardment in 
July, 1843. 

The long lines o{ the aqueduct, Lo4 
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Cargos de Carmona^ now nm pictu- ! III., to keep the Spaniali crusaders in 
resquely up to the Humilladero or Cruz , fighting condition, by letting them eat 
del Cmrrpo, It was to this spot in ; meat rations in Lent when they could 
April that all the world used to go, to ' get them. This, the bull, la JDula^ is 
behold the Majos retium from the Feria . announced with grand ceremony every 
de Mairena^ before it was shorn of its • January, when a new one is taken out, 
glory. Tlie next gate is la Carne^ so like a game certificate, by all who wish 
called because leading to the shambles. ; to sport with flesh and fowl with a safe 
To the 1. is the suburb San Bernardo^ I conscience ; and by the paternal kind- 
which must bo visited ; the mounds of ness of the Pope, instead of paying 
earth are pomposed of the collected I 3/. 13^. fief., for the small sum of dos 
Jiieaps of Seville dust-holes ; a planted i reales^ fid., a man, woman, or child 
walk leads to the Ftndicion, the low, ! may obtain this benefit of clergy and 
large artillery-foundry erected by ; cookery : but woe awaits the uneertifi- 
.. Charles III., who employed one Ma- j cated poacher — treadmills for life are 
rita, a Swiss, to cast his cannon ; once j a farce — perdition catches his soul, the 
one of the finest in Europe, now it is one | last sacraments are denied to him on 
of the very worst : power of motion is ; his deathbed j the first question asked 
obtained by mules or rude maquinas de ; by the priest is not if he n^pcnts of his 
eangre^ engines of blood, not steam, and ! sins, but whether he has his hula ; and 
murderous is the waste of animal la- j in all notices of indulgences, &c., Se ha 
bour, Soidt reorganised this establish- 1 de tener la hula is appended. The bull 
ment. Here were cast, by a Catalan, ' acts on all fleslily, but sinful comforts, 
those mortars, d la Tillantrois, ivith , hke soda on indigestion : it neutralizes 
which Victor did not take Cadiz, while ; eveiything except hert^sy. The contract 
one of them was taken and now oma- j in 1816 was for 10,0(X) n>ams of paper 
ments St. James’s Park. Soult, before j to print them on at Toledo, and the sale 
he fled, ordered as a parting legacy the j produced about 200,000/. ; the breaking 
foundry’ to be blown up, but the mine j one fast during Lent used to inspire 
accidentally failed. The furnaces were ; more horror than breaking any two 
then filled with iron, and witli tliose i commandments ; it is said that Span- 
cannon which he could not remove ; i iards now fast less — but still the 
.but the amalgamated masses were sub- i staunch and starving are disgusted at 
aequently got out by the Spaniards, j Protestant appetites in eating meat 
and remain as evidence of his culinary j breakfasts during Lent. It sometimes 
talents. The relic is called la torta j disarms them by saying “ Tengo mi 
Francesa^ or French omelette ; a flint hula para todo.” M. Soult robbed 
was also placed in the w heel of a pow- the till, burnt the printing-presses, and 
der-mm, which, whtm set in motion, | converted everything into a ruin (sec 
struck against a steel; and by this | ‘Gatherings,’ p. 243, and ‘ 
cowardly contrivance, Colonel Duncan | las tres Qracias de la Santa Cruzada' 
and other men were blown to atoms. Fr°. Alonso Perez de Lara, Mad. 1610). 
(Conder’s ‘ Spain,* ii. 14.) The splcn- The Farroquia de San Bernardo 
did cinque-cento artillery, cast in Italy ; contains a superb “Last Judgment,” 
at a time when form and grace were | by the dashing Herrera el Viejo ; a 
breathed even over instruments of 1 “ Last Supper,*’ in the Sacristia, by 
deaths were “removed ’’ by AngoulSme Varela, 1622; and a statue of the 
in 1823. Tlie Bourbon was the ally of “ Tutelar,** Montafics, and others by 
Ferdinand VII, ; Soult was, at least, Koldan. HWe also is the matadero, 
his enemy f the slaughter-house, and close by Fer- 

In this suburb w'as the celebrated I dinand VII. founded his tauromachian 
Porta Celt (Cooli), founded in 1450; university. Those loc.alities are fre- 
here was printed the Bula de Cruzaday quented by the Seville fancy, whose 
so called bocaiise granted by Innocent favourite and 61as8ical dishes af a sort 
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of tripe, callos y menudosy are here eaten barratry is derived from the medieval 
in perfection. See Pliny, ‘ N. H.,* viii. Barrateriay which Ducange very pro- 
61, as to tlie merits of the Callum. pcrly interprets as “ cheating, fonl 
N.B. Drink manzanilla wine with these play.” Sancho’s sham government was 
peppery condiments; they are highly oiSarateria; in old Spanish,.; 

provocative, and, like hunger, la Salsa meant to exchange unfairly, to thimble- 
de San Sernardo, are appropriately rig, to sell anything under its real 
cooked in the parish of this tutelar value, whence the ej)ithet baratOy cheap, 
of Spanish appetite. .The sunny flats The is quite a thing of Spain, 

under the old Moorish walls, which whore personal prowess is cherished, 
extend between the gates of Carmona There is a Baraiero in every regiment^ 
and La Carney are the haunts of idlers, ship, prison, and even among galley- 
BarateroSy and gamesters. The lower slaves. For the Spanish knife, its use 


classes of Spaniards are constantly 
gambling at cards : groups are to be 
seen playing all day long for wine, 
love, or coppers, in the sun, or under 
their vine-trellises, caj)ital. groupings 
and studies for artists. There is gene- 
rallv some well-known cock of the w'alk, 
a bully, or yuapoy who will come up and 
lay liis hand on the cards, and say, “ No 
one shall play hero but with mine” — 

• • ♦ • 7 ’ * 

aqm no se jueya sino con mis oarajas. 
If the gamblers are cowed, they give 
liim dos cuartosy a halfpenny each. If, 
however, one of the challenged be a 
spirited fellow, he defies him. Aqui 
no se cobra el barato sino con un puual 
de Alhaceie — “You get no change here 
except out of an Albacete knife.” If 
the defiance be accepted, vatnos alia is 
the answer — “ Let’s go to it.” There is 
an end then of the cards : all flock to the 
more interesting ecarte. Instances have 
occurred, where Greek meets Greek, of 
their tying the two advanced feet to- 
gether, and yet remaining fencing with 
knife and cloak for a quarter of an 
liour before the blow be dealt. The 
knife is held firmly, the thumb is 
pressed straight on the blade, and cal- 
culated either for the cut or thrust,' 
to chip bread and kill men. 

The term Barato strictly means tho 
present which is given to waiters who 
bring a new pack of cards. The origin 
is Arabic, Baaray “ a voluntary gift ;” 
in the corruption of the BaraterOy it 
has become an involuntary one ; now 
the term resembles the Greek 
liomo porditus, whence the Roman 
Balatronesy the miners of markets, 
Barathrumque MacelU; our legal term 


and abuse, see Albacete, 

The open space beyond the Came, 
and called el Rastro, presents a no less 
national scene on the Sabado Santo. 
which may bo considered a holiday 
equivalent to our Faster Monday. 
There and then the Paschal lambs are 
sold, or Corderos de Basenay as Faster 
is termed in Spanish. The bleating 
animals are confined in pens of netted 
rope- work ; on every side the work of 
slaughter is going on ; gipsies erect 
I temporary shambles on tliis occasion ; 

' groups of children are everywhere 
leading away pet lambs, which are de-^ 
corated with ribbons and flowers. The 
amateur will sec in them and in their 
attitudes the living originals from which 
Murillo faithfully copied his St. Johns 
and the infant Saviour, el dicino Pastor, 
This buying and selling continues from 
tlic Saturday mitil the end of Monday. 

The huge moimds of rubbish oppo- 
site are composed of the accumulated 
dungholes of Seville, and under them 
are buried those who have died of 
plagues, which these hmnondezzaios are 
enough to render endemic ; they were 
allowed to accumulate, wliile the clergy 
managed to suppress theatres to pre- 
vent recurrence of plague, a punishment 
from heaven. 

Returning to the walls are the ca- 
valry barracks, in which men, horses, and 
saddl<^ ^ 1*0 occasionally wanting. Now 
the Alcazar towers above the battle- 
mented girdle of walls to the rt. Hie j 
classical gate, San FernandOy was built 
in 1760 ; heare it was that the Virg^V 
miraculously introduced St. Ferdinaa^ 
into Seville during the siege. 
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To the 1. is the Fahrica de Tahacos^ although a mania rages in Spain just 
where tobacco is made into snuff and now, of encouraging native talent, and 
cigars. The edifice has 28 interior Spaniards are striving to do badly and 
patios^ and the enormous space covers dearly what elsewhere can be done 
a quadrangle of 662 feet by 524. It better and cheaper. Essentially agri- 
was finished in vile taste in 1757 after cultural, and makers of nothing well 
plans of one Vandembeer, a fanttistic except paper cigars, with mistaken in- 
Dutchman. It is guarded by a moat, dustry they neutralize the gifts of 
not destined to prevent men getting in, Providence, and neglect their soil, 
but cigars being smuggled out. This which produces easy and excellent raw 
»nat^nal manufactory may be said to produce, to force cotton-spirming, iron 
be the only genuine and flourisliing one j founderies, manufactories, &c. Thus tlie 
in Spain : it was fortified in 1836 ! British chimney rises on the ruins 
c^inst the Carlists, but the fighlhuj ofthe Castilian convent helfi-y. The iron 
ended in smoke. and engine works of Seiior Bonaplata, 

Tliere are sometimes as many as 4000 in the suppressed San Antonio, beat 
persons employed in making cigars, Birmingham in tlic eyes of the Boeti- 
and principally female : on an averagi? cans ; but when it is added that there 
2 millions of pounds are made in a year, is no bank at Seville, the Manchester 
A good workwoman can do in a day school will understand the petty, pal- 
from ten to twelve bundles, atados^ each try, passive retail commerce of this 
of which contains 50 cigars ; but tlieir marv'el city of Spain, 
tongues are busier than their fingers, On the flat plain outside the walls, 
and more mischief is made than cigars, called El Prado de San Sebastian^ was 
Few of them are good-looking, yet j the QuemaderOy or the buniing-pluce 
these eigarreras are among the lions of i of the Inquisition, where the last act of 
Seville, and, like the grisettes of Paris, | the religious tragedy of the auto de fe 
4brm a class of themselves. They are | was left, with the odium, to bo per- • 
reputed to be more impertinent than i formed by the civil power. The spot 
chaste ; they used to wear a particular ! of fire is marked by the foundations of 
momtilla de tira^ which was always a square platform on which the faggots 
crossed over the face and bosom, allow- were piled. Ilere, about 1781, a heala^ 
ing the upper pai*! only of most roguish- or female saint, was burnt, for taking 
looking features to j^txjp out. In the upon herself the hen and hcrt4ical office 
under-floor a fine rappee snuff is made, of hatching eggs. Townsend, however, 
called tahaco defraile: it is coloured I (ii. 342), says that she was very be- 
with red ahnagra^ an earth brought witching, and had a successful mono- 
from the neighbourhood of Cartagena, mania for seducing clergymen. 

These “ pungent grains of titillating Elderly Spaniards are still vciy sliy 
dust ” closely resemble the favourite of tjdking about the Quemadero ; sons 
mixture of tlie Moors, and one comes of burnt fathers, they dread the fire, 
out powdered as with rhubarb, and Can el Peg y la Inquisicion, cJtiton! 
sneezing lustily. The use of tobacco, chiton ! llush ! hush ! say they, with 
now so universal among all classes in . finger on lip, like the imago of Silence, 
Spain, was formerly confined to this with King and Inquisition. As the 
snui]^ the sole solace of a celibate heavy swell ^f the Atlantic remains 
clergy. The Due de St. Simon (xix. after the hurricane is past, so distrust 
125/ mentions, in 1721, that the Oonde and scared apprehension form part of 
de Demos passed his time in smoking the uncommunicative Spaniard in 
to dissipate Ids grief for having joined dealing with Spaniard. ** How silent 
the pwiy of the Archduke C&irles — you are,*’ said the Empress of Russia to 
“ chose mrt ettnibrdinaire en Eapagne^ Euler. ** Madam,” replied he, “ I have 
ebon neprend^dutabac que par Icncz.” lived in a count^ where men who 
rhis in at least a national Fabrica^ speak are hanged.” The burnings of 
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torrid Spain would have better suited 
the temperature of tjhilly Siberia. 

The effects are, however, tlio same, 
and this engine of mystery hung over 
the nation like the sword of Damocles ; 
invisible sj)ies, more terrible than 
armed men, omnipresent, omniscient, 
omnipotent, aimed at every attribute 
of tlie Almighty, save liis justice and 
mercy. It arrested the circulation of 
•life, and man’s heart trembled to hear 
the sounds of his own beating. It 
brooded like a nightmare on the body 
and breath of the nation j hence their 
dwarfed literature, and unsocial isola- 
tion. The dread of the Inquisition, 
from vrhcnce no secrets were hid, locked 
uj^ the Spanish heart, soured the sweet 
cliarities of life, prevented frank and 
social communication, wliich relieves 
and improves. Hospitality became 
dangerous, when confidence might 
open the mind, and wine give utter- 
ance to long- hidden thought. Such 
was the fear-engendered silence under 
Roman tyranny, as described by Tacitus 
(Agr. ii.) : “ Adempto per inquisitiones 
et loquendi et audiendi commcrcio, 
memoriam quoquo ipsam cum voce 
l)erdidissemus, si tarn in nostra potes- 
tate esset oblivisci quam tacere.” 

It is tis well, therefore, here as else- 
where, to avoid jesting or criticism on 
this matter ; Con el ojo y la fe^ nunca 
me hurlare. Spaniards, who, like Mos- 
lems, allow themselves a wide latitude 
in laughing at their priests, are very 
touchy on every subject connected with 
their creed ; however enlightened now- 
a-days, it is a remnant of the loathing 
of heresy and their dread of a tribunjd 
which they think sleepeth, but is not 
dead, scotched rather than killed. In 
the changes and chances of Spain it 
may be re-established, anfi, as it nevor 
forgets or forgives, it will surely re- 
venge, and the spirit of the Inquisition 
is still alive, for no king, cortes, or 
constitution ever permits in Spain any 
approach to any religious toleration. 

The Inquisition, a tribunal of bid 
faith, bigotry, confiscation, blood, and 
fire, was initiated by St. Dominick, 
who learnt his trade under Simon de 


Montfort, the exterminator of the Pro- 
testant Albigenses. It was remodeled 
on Moorish principles, the garrote and 
furnace being borrowed from the bow- 
string and fire of the Moslem, who 
burnt the bodies of the infidels to pre- 
vent the ashes from becoming relics 
(Reinaud, ‘ Inv. des Sarasins,’ 145). 

Spanish cities have contended for 
the honour of which was the first seat 
of this holy tribunal, once the g^eat 
glory and boast of Spain, and else- 
where her foul disgrace. This, says 
Mariana (xxv. 1), was the secret of 
her invincible greatness, since “ the 
instant the holy office acquired its duo 
power and authority, a new light shone 
over the land, and, by divine favour, 
the forces of Spain became sufficient to 
eradicate and beat down the Moor.” 

Seville was the first and the head- 
quarters of these bright fires. The 
great claim put forth in 1627 for the 
beatification of St. Perdinand was, that 
he had carried faggots himself to bum 
heretics. But the spirit of the age was 
then fanatically ferocious. Thus Philip 
le Bel, his cousin, and son of St. Louis, 
tortm'ed and burnt the Templars 
by a slow fire near his royal garden ; 
and our Henry’s writ de horetioo 
comburendo, and approved of by Coke 
(iii. Inst. -5) pro salute animse — out of 
regard for the soul of tlie burnt man — 
was only abolished by Charles II. The 
holy tribunal was first fixedly estab- 
lished at Seville in 1481, by Sixtus IV., 
at the petition of Ferdinand, who used 
it as an engine of finance, police, and 
revenge. He assigned to it the Doml*. 
nican convent of St. Paul, and when 
that was found too small for the iium'* 
her of its inmates, gave it the citadel of* 
Triana. This tribunal, judge, jury, and 
executioner of its victim, was too truly 
a thing of Spainnot to root andflourish 
in a congenial soil. Lay pride allied 
itself to such a reUgion, the grandees' 
hold office both from bigotry, love of 
new titles, and self security, by becom- 
ing members of the dreaded system. 
Tomas de Torquemada was^the first ^ 
liigh-priest who carried out,* to use 
Bossuet’s mild phrase, ** the holy sc'^ ' 
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verity of the church of Rome which 
will' not tolerate error.” According 
to the best authorities, fron^ 1481 to 
1808, tlie Holy Tribunal of Spain 
burnt ^84,612 persons alive, 18,048 
in effigy, and imprisoned 288,109 — 
but these vast numbers are questionable 
— the goods and chattels of every 6ne 
of theni being first duly confiscated. 
In addition to these victims it entailed 
to poor, uncommercial, indolent Spain, 
the' expulsion of her wealthy Jews, and 
her most industrious agriculturists, the 
Moors. Tlie dangerous engine, when 
the supply of victims was exhausted, 
reepiled on the nation, and fitted it for ; 
that yoke, heavy and grievous, under | 
whicli for three centuries it has done ! 


is allowed to enter; nay, the ortho- 
dox canons of the cathedral have a 
separate quarter from the laity. Bu- 
rial out of towns — a hygienic neces- 
sity — was vehemently opposed by the 
Spanisli clergy, who lost their fees, and 
assured their flocks that those interred 
out of their parish churchyard, would 
risk the neither resting in their graves, 
nor rising at the resurrection. The cata- 
comb system is hero adopted : a niche 
is granted for 80 reals for 6 or 7 years, 
and the term can be renewed {proroga~ 
do) by a new payment. A large grave 
or ditch is opened every day, into 
which the bodies of tlie poor ore cast 
like dogs, after being often first stripped 
by the sextons even of their rags. 


penance ; the works of Llorente have This cemetery should be visited on 
fully revealed the secrets of priestcraft the last night of October, or All Hal- 
in power. The best account of an lowe’en, and the vigil of All Saints' 
Auto de Fe is the official report of J os^ | day ; and again on Ifov. 2, the day of 
del Olmo, 4to., published at Madrid in I All Souls, whCh all the town repairs 
1680. j fliere. It is rather a fashionable pro- 

Near the Qtiemadero is San Diego, a i inenade than a religious performance. 


suppressed Jesuit convent, and given The spot is crowded with beggars, who 
in 1784 to Mr. Wetherell, who was • a]qx^l to the tender recollections of 


tempted by Spanish promises to ex- . one’s deceased relations and friends, 
change the climate of Snow Hill, Hoi- Outside, a busy sale of nuts, sweet- 
bom, for torrid Andalucia. Towns- meats, and cakes takes place, and a crowd 
hend (ii. 325) gives the details. This ! of horses, carriages, and noisy children, 
intelligent gentleman, having been the I all vitality and mirth, which must vex 
first to establish a tannery with steam- i the repose of the blessed souls even 


machinery in Spain, was ruined by the in purgatory (see ‘Gatherings,’ p. 250). 
bad fiiith of the government, which Returning from San Sebastian to 
failed in both payments and promises. Seville, the cdiangc from death at the 
The property has now passed by a Puerta de Xerez is striking : here all 
Spanish trick into other hands, the is life and flower. This quarter, once 
court of appeal liaving been induced to the dungliill of the city, was converted 
allow a false deed, ov Fscritura. Mr. into a Paradise by Jose Manuel Ar- 
Wetherell lies buried in liis garden, j jona, in 1830. This, the last Asistente 


surrounded by those of his countrymen j of Seville — ultimus Roman orum — was 
«who have died in Seville : requiescant its Augustus ; to him are owing almost 
in pace ! Tlie scene of a countryman’s all of the many modern improvements, 
grave cut off* in a foreign land is affect- paving, lighting, cleansing, &c. Tlie 
ing, and doubly so to those who have principal walk was laid out by him in 
left here a branch of themselves ; pull honour of Christina, then the young 
out, therefore, tlie nettle which has no bride of Ferdinand VII. ' FI Salon 
business to grow here. — R. F. . is a raised central saloon, with stone 

On the other side of the plain was the seats around. In the afternoon and 
great city cemetery of San Sebastian, e^ning all the “rank and fashion” 
now moved N. not to offfend the In- assemble to promenade here. Beyond, 
fanta who lived near it. Into tliis Ro- along the bank of the river, are Las 
xnanist Necropolis no heretic^ if dead, Delicias^ a charming ride and walk. 
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Hetre is tlio botanical garden, and truly 
delicious are these nocturnal strolls. 
Night in the south is beautiful of itself. 
The sun of fire is set, and a balmy 
breeze fans the scorched cheek : now 
tlic city wliicli sleeps by day awakes to 
life and love, and bright eyes sparkle 
brighter than the stars. The semi- 
obscure, not too dai'k for them, hides 
poverty and decay, and pleasant it is 
to listen to the distant hum of the 
guitar, and think that a whole town is 
happy. 

At the land side of the walk is a 
huge pile of churriguoresque, long the 
nautical college of San Tehno, the pa- 
tron of Spanish sailors, who, when the 
storm is going to be over, appears at 
the mast-head with a lambent flame. 
It was founded by Fernando, son of 
Columbus, and built in 1682, by Anto- 
nio Rodrigueiff Here the middies were 
taught navigation in » room, from a 
small model of a three-decker. When 
the nautical college was removed to 
Cadiz, as somewhat a sinecure, the 
Sjmnish fleet being a myth, the Duke 
of Montpensier and the Infanta bought 
the building, and have very much im- 
proved it, inside and outside. 

The Pueria de Xerez^ said to be built 
by Hercules {^Hercules meedi/ico^ p. 169) , 
was at all events rebuilt by the infidel. 
Now the array o Tayareie reappears. 
This rivulet, or I’athcr Fleet-ditch, 
winds round the E. and W. sides iif 
Seville, and here einjities itself and its 
impurities into the Guadalquivir^ The 
•filthy contents of this open sewer de- 
composing under the sim breed fever 
and unhealthiness. Any real board of 
health would order it instantly to be 
covered over. The Moorish walls 
which hang over this stinking Styx 
once were painted in fresco. Up to 
1821 they connected the Alcazar with 
the outpost river-guarding tower, called 
La torre del Oro, “ of gold,” to dis- 
tinguish it from La Torre de Plata, 
that “ of sUver,” which lies nearer the 
mint. These fine names are scarcely 
sterling, both being built of Moorish 
tapia. The former one, most absurdly 
ascribed to Julius Cessar, was laised 


by the Almohades, who called it 
Porju d’dahab, “ the tower of gold,^' " 
because tl^eir treasure was kept id it; 
now it is only gilded by sunsets. It 
was used by Don Pedro el Cruel, sa 9, 
prison for his enemies and his mis- 
tresses. The Spaniards have built a 
sentry-box bn the top of tliis Moorish 
tower, where their red and yellow flag 
occasionally is hoisted. 

Passing on is the Aduana or Custom- 
house, a hotbed of queer dealings, which 
lies between the Postiyos de Carbon and 
I del Aceite : inside art some pretty 
Prout-like old houses for the artist. 

Close by are “ tlie Atarazanaa^” the 
Dar-san^-ah, or house of construction 
of the Moors, whence the Gtenba term 
darsena, and our word arsenal. The 
fTresent establishment w'as founded by 
' Alonso el Sabio, and his Gtotho-Datin 
inscription still remains imbedded in 
the wall near the Caridad hospital. 
Observe the blue azulejos, said to be 
from designs by Murillo, who painted 
the glorious pictures for the interior 
(see p. 190), Tliis modern arsenal, 
which generally is miserably provided,, 
is never w’^orth inspection : it is not 
better provided with instruments ^or 
inflicting death than the wards of 
•La Sangre are with those for p r^er ving 
life. Misgoverned, ill-fate^ftSpain 
which, in her salitrose table-lands, has 
“ villainous saltpetre ” enough to blow 
up the w'orld, and copper enough at 
liio Tinto and at Berja to sheathe the 
Pyrenees, is of aU countries the worst 
provided in ammunition and artillery, 
whether it be a batterie de cuisine or 
do citadel. 

Adjoining the arsenal is the quarter 
of the dealers of hacalao or salted cod- 
fish. “You may nose them in the 
lobby.” •This article long formed a 
most' important item in national food. 
The numerous religious corporations, 
and fast-days, necessarily required tliis, 
for fresh-water fish is rare, and sea- 
fish almost unknown, in the great cen- 
tral parameras of the Peninsula. Tl;^: 
shrivelled dried-up cod-fish is easily; 
conveyed on muleback into imcarriager 
able recesses. It is much consuxnedy 
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,l|iixed with rice, still all along tlio carts and carters resort ; and also 
tierra calienU, or warm zone of Spain, el Baratillo^ the “ little chepe,” from 
Alicante being the port i6r4ho S. E., being a rag-fair, and place for the sale 


as Seville is ibr the S. portions : ex- 
posed to the scorching sun, this salt 
fish is an^hing but sweet, and our 
readers when on a journey arc cau- 
tioned not to eat it, as it only creates 
an insatiable thirst, to say nothing of 


of marine stores or stolen goods. 
Accordingly, the new public jn’ison is 
not ill placed lierc, on the site of the 
old convent, del Populo. Near tliis is 
the Plaza de Toros ^ which is a fine 
amphitheatre, and will hold more than 


ing 

the 


the unavailing remorse of a non-digest- 12,000 spectators, although injured by 

a hurricane in 1805 and unrepaired, 
especially on the cathedral side, which 
at least lets in the Giralda and com- 
pletes the picture, when the setting 
sunrays gild the Moorish tower as 
the last bull dies, and the populace — 
Jex nondtim lassafa — unwillingly retire. 


stomach. Leave it •therefore to 
dura ilia and potent solvents of 
muleteer gastr^ juices. At all events 
It ought to bo put many hours al 
remojOy to soak in water, which takes 
out the salt and softens it. The Car- 
thaginians and ancients knew this so 


well that the first praise of a good cook This Plaza is under the superintendence 
was Scit'niuriatica ut maceret (PlauJijj of the Maestranza of Sevillo. This 
‘Poen.* i. 2, 39). equestrian society of the highest rank 

In this piseatose comer of Seville, was formed in 1526, to cj^courage tour- 
poverty* delights to feed on the Ori- naments and the sj^irit of chivalry 
eulal cold fried fish, and especially then wearing out ; ’now the cliief end 
slices of large flounders, whiting, and is the wearing a scarlet unifonn. 
dmall bits of hacalah fried in yolk of Tauromachian travellers will remem- 
eggSj called familiarly Soldaos de b^ the day before the fight to fide out 


Pavia f because yellow was the uniform 
of that regiment, and possibly in re- 
membrance of the deficient commis- 
sariat of the victors that day. Tlie 
lower classes are great fish-eaters : to 
this thjiiiifasts of their church and their a good seat in the shade. 


to Tahlada to see the ganado^ or what 
cattle the bulls are, and go early the 
next day to witness the encierro; be 
sure also at the show to secure a holeiin 
de somhra in a balcon de piedra, i. e. 


ppver^ conduce 
it, except in oil. 
when the fish has 
element, it ought 
again. Here, as 


They seldom boil Leaving the Plaza^ wo now approach 
Their principle is, el Pio^ the River Strand, where a petty 
once left its native traffic is carried on of fruit, mattings, 
never to touch it atod goods brought up in barges; so 
in the East, cold much for tlio scanty commerce of a 
hroiled fish is almost equivalent to meat city thus described four centuries ago 
-tyK' |)y our pilgrim (Purchas, ii. 1232) 


(St. Luke, xxiv. 42). 

Next observe the heraldic gate, del 
Arenal, of the Strand, and a sort of 
Temple Bar; the contiguous streets 


Civyle ! graund ! that is so fre, 


A paradise it is to behold, 

The frutCK vines and splcery thee I have told 
have' long inhabit^ by denizens Upon the haven all manner of inercban.Usc. 

of indifferent reputation; here the 

rogue of a Ventero in Don Quixote was Here the hungry tide-waiters look out 
educated ; here Cervantes placed the for bribes, and an official post-captain 
School of Monopodia, who in his Rin- pompously announces the an*ival of a 
conete y Cortadillo, “ Hole-and-corner stray smack. A rude boat-bridge here 
man and cut-purse,” gave the idea for ages stemmed the Guadalquivir, 
of Eagin and “artful dodger” to and was at once inconvenient in pas- 
Dickens ; but nothing is new under sage and exjiensive in repair : formerly 
the sun, not even thimble-rigmng, it was a ferry, until Yusuf abu Ybcud 
The open space in front first threw across some barges Oct. 11, 
is called la Carreferia, because here 1171, by which the city was provi- 
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sioned f^om the fertile Ajarafe ; tlie by the dficion^ by fancy men and Majos^ 
destruction of this communication by who love low company : tliis is the 
St. Ferdinand led to the surrender of j place to behold a fnncion de gitanos^ 
Seville. This bridge of boats has been j got up in all the gloiy of Gaditanian 
for ages a source of profit to the com- dancing, jaleos y aranas, un festejo de 
missioners, who have received ftmds gente huena con mtichissimo mostagan, 
sufficient to have built one of marble : ^ the rt., on crossing the bridge, 
a suspension bridge has since been we some remains of the once fomu- 
erected, and was inaugurated in J une, | dable Moorish castle, which was made 
1852, and blessed by the priests. The | the first residence of the Inquisition, 
people at first were afraid to cross the j the cradle of that fourth Fury. The 
heretical bridge — a puente del Diahlo, ] Guadalquivir, which blushed at the 
or del Inglesy {ilthough the first stone fires and curdled with the bloodshed, 
w^s sanctified by the Dean. almost swept aw^ay this edifice in 1626, 

Next observe el Triunfo^ a monu- as if indignant at the crimes committed 
ment common in Spanish towns, and on its bank. The tribunal wad then 
raised in honour of the triumph ob- moved to the Calle San Marcos^ and 
tained by the advocates of the Imma- afterwards to the Alameda Vieja, The 
culate Gonception ; a statue of the ^^ined castle jwas afterwards taken 
Virgin and local tutelars are tfsually down, and the site converted into the 
placed on the erection ; the Doric gate present market. 

which here leads into the town is The parish church, was 
called la J^uerta de Triana, becausq built by Alonso el Sabio, in 1276 ; the 
facing that suburb: it was erected in' image of the “ Mother of the Virgin,” 
1588, and is attributed to Herrera, in the high* altar, is a 
The upper story was used as a state or a divinely revealed palladium, and 
prison — a Newgate : here the <5onde is brought out in public calamities, but 
del Aguila, the Mfccenaa of Seville, as a matter of etiquette it never crosses 
was murdered by the patriots, urged the bridge, wdiich would be going out 
on by the Catiline Tilli (see Schep. i. of its paroctual jurisdiction : in the 
269, and Doblado’s Letters, p. 439). Trascoro is a curious Virgin, painted 
The plain beyond w’^as formerly c^'^and signed by Alejo FeAandez j in the 
PemeOy or the pig-market j during the platercsque Retahlo are many fine 
cholera, in 1833, the unclean animals Campanas, especially a “ St. George,” 
were removed to the meadows of the w hicli has much of a Giorgione. The 
virgin patronesses Justa and Kufina, statues and bas-reliefs are by Pedro 
behind San Agustin^ and the space Delgado. Visit the church Nuestra 
made into an esplanade ; now re-enter- Seuora del O ; many females are hero 
iog by the Puerta Mealy the circuit is christened with this vowel. Great 
concluded. quantities of coarse azulejo and loza^ 

Of course the traveller will ride out earthenw^are, are still made here as in 
some day to Alcald de Ghuadaira (see the days of Santas Justa and Kufina. 
p. 159). . The naranjalesy or orange-gardens, aiO 

A smaller and home circuit should worth notice. The principal street is 
also bo made on the rt. bank of the called de Castilla : hero the soap- 
Guadalquivir, crossing over to the makers lived, whence our term Castue 
suburb Trianay the Moorish Taray- soap. (?) There is a local liistory, ^^Apct» 
anah, a name supposed to be a cor- rato de Trianay* Justino Matute, Se« 
ruption from Trajanay Trajan having villa, 1818. 

been bom near it, at Italica. It is the To the rt., a short walk outside TM- 
Transtecere of Seville, and the favourite ana, and on the bank of the river, is thej, 
residence of gipsies, bidl-fighters, smug- Cartuja Convent, dedicated to Nuestrn 
glers, robbers, and other picturesque Seuora de las CuevaSy and begun in 
rascals j hence it is much ftequented 1400 by Arch. B. Mena : the funds left 
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bv him were seized by the Government, 
always needy and always iinprincipled. 
Finished by Pier Afan de Bibera, it 
became a museum of piety, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, until el 
tiempo de los Franceses, when, accord- 
ing to Laborde, iii. 263, “ Le Ml. SouB 
en fit unc excellente citadeUe, doiw 
rJSSglise devint le magasin ; la Biblio- 
th^que ne valoit rien ; elle a servi pour 
fiiire des gargousses ” (cartridges) ; im- 
like our Essex at Cadiz in 1596, who 
*brdered the fine Osario library to be pre- 
served, and gave it to Bodley,and many 
. bf thebooks are still preserved at Oxford; 
the silver full-length saints, San Bruno, 
&c., were melted by Soult into fi’ancs. 
Sequestered latterly, and sold, the con- 
vent has been turned into a pottery by 
Mr. Pickman, a woii^hy Englislimah, 
who, not making the'chapel his maga- 
zine, has preserved it for holy purposes. 
Now” the drones are exj^elled, the block 
of .the convent is the hive of busy ce- 
ramic bees, originally swarmed in Eng- 
land. Mr. Pickman, a foreigner, warned 
by Mr. Wetherall’s fate, took into part- 
nership certain natives. Observe the 
fine rose window in the faqade, and the 
stones recording the heights of frequent 
inundations ; inquire in the garden for 
the old burial<iground, where foreigners 
now rest, and the Gothic inscription of 
the age of Hermenegildo. N.B. Its 
oranges are delicious. 

Following the banks of a stream we 
reach the miserable village of Sanii 
Fonce, a corruption from the name of 
San Qeroncio, its Gotliic bishop, or, 
according to others, of Santo Fozo, the 
“holy W'cll:” it was the once ancient 
Italics, the birthplace of the*Emperors 
Trajan, Adrian, and Theodosius; it 
was founded u,c, 547, on the site of the 
Iberian town Sancios, by Scipio Afri- 
canus, and destined as a home for his 
veterans (App. “B. H.” 463) It was 
adorned by Adrian with sumptuous 
edifices. The citizens petitioned to 
become a Colonia, that is, subject to 
^mc, instead of remaining a free 
Municipium : even Adrian was sur- 
prised at this Ahdalucian servility | 
\Aul. GelL xvi. 13). Many Spaniards , 


assert that the poet Silius Ilalicus was 
bom here ; but then the epithet would 
have been Italicensis: his birth-place 
is unknown ; probably he was an 
I* Italian, for Martial, his friend, never 
alludes to his being a paisano, or 
fellow-countryman. From his admi- 
ration and imitation of Virgil ho was 
called his ape. To the Spanish anti- 
quarian he is valuable from having in- 
troduced so many curious notices in 
his Punica. Pliny J'. (Ep. iii. 7) thus 
justly describes liis style ; Silius scribc- 
bat carmiua majore c*wm*quam ingenio. 

Italica w'as preserved by the Goths, 
and made the see of a bishop : Leovi- 
gild, in 584, repaired the walls when he 
was besieging Seville, then the strong- 
hold of his rebel son Hermenigildo. 
The name Italica was corrupted by the 
Moors into Talikah, Talca ; and in old 
deeds the fields are termed los campos 
de Talca, and the town Sevilla la vleja. 
The ruin of Italica dates from the river 
having changed its bed, a common trick 
in wayward Spanish and Oriental 
streams. Thus Gour, once on the 
Ganges, is now' deserted. The Moors 
soon abandoned a town and “ a land 
wdiich the rivers had sjwiled,” and 
selected Seville as a better site ; and 
over since the remains have been used 
as a quarry. Consult “ Posqvejo de 
Italica^' Justino Matute, Sevilla, 1827 ; 
and for the medals, Florez, “ Med.,” ii. 
477. Of these many, chiefly copper or 
small silver coins, are found and offered 
for sale to foreigners by the peasants, 
who, with a view of recommending 
their wares, polish them bright, and 
rub oS the precious bloom, the patina 
and nerugo, the sacred rust of twice ten 
hundred years. 

On Dec. 12, 1799, a fine mosaic 
pavement was discovered, which a poor 
monk, named Jose Moscoso, to his 
honour, enclosed with a wall, in order 
to save it from the u.sual fate in Spain. 
Didot, in 1802, published for Laborde 
a splendid folio, with engravings and 
description. The traveller will find a 
copy in the cathedral library in the 
Patio de los Naranjos, at Seville. Now 
this work is all tiiat remains, for the 
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soldiers of M. Soult converted the 
enclosure into a goat-pen. 

The amphitheatre lies outside the 
old town. On the way ruins peep out 
amid the weeds and olive-groves, like 
the grey bones of dead giants. The 
amphitheatre, in 1774, was used by the 
corporation of Seville for river dikes, 
and for making the road to Badajoz. 
See the details, by an eye-witness, 
“ Viaje Topograjico desde Granada d 
Lishoay^ duo. 1774, p. 70. The form 
is, however, yet to be traced, and the 
broken tiers of seats. The scene is sad 
and lonely ; read iix it by all means the 
sweet ode by Kioja. A few gipsies 
usually lurk among the vaults. The 
visitors scramble over the broken seats 
of once easy access, frightening the 
large and glittering lizards or Lagartos^ 
which hurry into the rustling brambles. 
Behind, in a small valley, a limpid 
stream still trickles from a font and still 
tempts the thirsty traveller, as it once 1 
did the mob of Italica when heated 
w’ith games of blood. 

The rest of Italica either * sleeps 
buried under the earth, or has been 
carried away by builders. To the west 
are some vaulted brick tanks, called 
La Casa de los Lanos. They were the 
reservoirs of tlio aqueduct brought by 
Adrian from Tejoda\ 7 Tj. distant. 
Occasionally partial excavations fire 
made, but all is done by fits and starts, 
and on no rc'gular plan : the tiling is 
taken up and put down by accident 
and caprice, and^^hc antiques found are 
usually of a low' art. The site was pur- 
chased, in 1301, by Guzman el Btieno^ 
(see p. 149,) who founded the castellated 
convent San Isidoro as the burial-place 
of liis family. The sacred pile, built 
like those in Syria, and near the infidel, 
half fortress and half convent, w^s 
gutted and ruined by Soult on his 
final evacuation of Andalucia, and next 
■was made a prison for galley slaves. 
The chapel is, how'over, preserved for 
the village church. Observe the sta- 
tues of San Isidoro and San Jeronimo 
by Montane8,and the effigies of Guzman 
and his wife, who lie buried beneath, 
date from 1609. The tomb was opened 


in 1570, and the body of the good man, 
according to Matute (p. 15G), f* found 
almost entire, and nine feet high iP 
here lies also Dona Uraca Osorio, mth 
her maid Leonora Davalos at her feet. 
She was burnt alive by Pedro the Cruel 
^r rejecting his addresses. A portion 
of her chaste body was exposed 1^ 
the flames which consumed her dress, 
whereupon her attendant, faithful in 
death, rushed into the fire, and died in 
concealing her mistress. 

The Feria de Santi Fonce^ in the* 
beginning of October, is the Green- 
wich fair of Seville and all the rage • 
just now : then booths are ereoted in 
the ancient bed of the river, wliich 
becomes a scene of Majeza and their 
Jaleos. The holiday folk, in all their 
Andalucian finew, return at nightfall 
in Carretas filled with CHtanas y Cor* 
raleras^ while los majos y los de la 
ajicion (fancy)^ vuelven d caballo^ con 
sus qiieriditas en ancas. Crowds ^of 
the better classes come or used to pome 
out to see this pitocession, and sit on 
chairs in the Calle de Casiillaj which 
resounds with requiebros^ and is en- 
livened with exhibitions of small horns 
made of barro^ the tjqie of the Comudo 
paciente of Seville ; the civilization of 
the coat, alas ! is effacing these nation- 
alities ; already the females are quitting 
their charming costiune for bonnets 
la Frangaise and Mancliester cottons ; 
then witJi their dark faces, white gowns, 
and gaudy ribbons, they put one in 
mind of May-day chimney-sweeps. 

The traveller may return from Ita- 
lica to Seville by a diflbrent route, 
keeping under the slopes of the hilla • 
opposite Seville, on the summit to the 
rt., is Castileja de la Cuesta, firem 
whence the view is fine and extensive. 
Here, at No. 66, Calle Beal, lived 
Feman Cortes, and died Dec. 2, 1647, 
aged 63, a broken-hearted victim, likb 
Ximenez, Columbus, Gonzalo de Cor- 
dova, and others, of his king’s and 
country’s ingratitude. He was 
buried in San Isidoro at Italica, untij^: 
his bones, like those of Columbus, 
after infinite movings and changings 
of sepulture, at last ^ehed Mexico, 
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the scene "of his glories and crimes 
during life; not liowever doomed to rest 
even tlierc, for in 1823 the local patriots 
*int«nded to disinter Wxo foreigner ^ and 
scatter his dust to the winds. _They 
were anticipated by ^ious fraud, and 
{lie ^lustrieus^hes rem^ed to a new 
^abdae, wftere, if |he secret* be kept, 
they niay at last^find rest. 

sleeping the hill Chahoya to the rt., 
we reach San Juan de Alfarache^ Hisn- 
al-faraj, “of the fissure or cleft;” it 
was the Moorish river key^f Seville, 
and the old and ruined walls still 
mown the heights. This was the sitlS 
*of ’«4ihe Boman Julia Constantia, the 
' G-othic Osset, and the scene of infinite 
aqueous miracles during tlie Arian 
controversy : Sf {pnt yet reriliins in the 
chapel. Bead tlie inscription concern- 
^ing lilie'Tself-replenisliing of wattjr evci’y 
Thureday in the Semana Santa ; con- 
sult 'the quarto Sohre la milagrosa 
by Josef Santa Maria, Sev. 1630j 
and the Esp. Sag.y ix. 117. Strabo, 
however (iii. 281), -pednts out among 
the marvels of Bretica certain wells and 
foimtains which ebbed and flowed spon- 
taneously. Observe* the Eelabto, with 
pictures by Castillo, which originally 
ex^isted in the San Juan de la Palma, 
The™ panorama of Seville, from the 
convent parapet, is charming. On tlie 
opposite side of the river is the fine 
Na/ranjal or orange-grove of, the house 
of Beck, which is worth riding to. 
« SevUJe^r says Byron, and truly, “ is 
a pleasant city, famous for oranges and 
women.” Tliere are two sorts of the 
former, the sweet and the hitter (Ara- 
Narangt unde Naranjo), of which 
IScotch marmalade is made and Dutch 
Cura^oa flavoured. Tlie trees begin to 
bear fruit about the sixth year after 
they arC‘ planted, and the quality con- 
tinues to improve for 16 to 20 years, 
after which the orange degenerates, 
the' rind gets thick, and it becomes 
unfit {or* the foreign market, which 
always takes the best. The trees flower 
in March^ and perfume the air of Sevi^e 
-with the almost sickening odour which 
retains its Arabic name ^ahar; from 
the blossoms sweetmeats are* made, and 


delicious orange- flower water; buy it 
at Aquilar’s, Plaza San Vicente ; nice 
sfWeetmeats are made of them by the 
nuns ; to eat the orange in perfection, 
it should not be gatliercd until the new 
blossom appears. The oranges begin 
to turn yellow in October, and are 
then picked, as they never increase in 
size after changing colour; they are 
wrapped in Catalan paper, and packed 
in chests, wdiich contain from 700 to 
1000 each, and may be worth to the 
exporter from 25 a’. to 30^. They ripen 
on the voyage, but the rind gets tough, 
and the freshness of the newdy-gathered 
fruit is lost. The natives are very fan- 
ciful about eating them : they do not 
think them good before Alarch, and 
poison if eaten after sunset. ^ Tlie 
vendors in the street cry them as mas 
dulces qiie almihar, sweeter thpn syrup, 
like the “ Honey, oh ! oranges honey” 
of the Cau*o chapmen. 

Toma, nina, es;i naraiija, 

Que la cogi tie mi ImerUx ; 

Xo la psirfas con navnja 
(.juc cstii mi coruzon dentro. 

Tlie village below the hill of Alfa- 
raehc, being exempt from the odious 
Derecho de puerta^, and being a plea- 
sant walk, is fi*eqnentcd on holidays 
by the Sevillians, who love cheap drink, 
&c. Those who remember what 2)re- 
ceded the birth of El Picaro Guzman 
de Alfaj’ache — a novel so ■well trans- 
latod ^by Le Sage — may rest assured 
that matters are not much changed. 
Oelves, Gclduba, lies lower down the 
river. This village ^ives the title of 
Count to the descendants of Colum- 
bus ; the family sopulclu*e is left in 
disgraceful neglect. 

Excursion to an Olive-parm. 

The olives and oil of Bsstica were 
Celebrated in antiquity, and still form 
a staple and increasing commodity of 
Andaiucia. The districts between Se- 
ville and Alcalfi, and in the Ajarafe, 
are among the richest in Spain: an 
excursion should be made to some 
largo Kadenda in order to examine 
the process of the culture and tile ma- 
nufocture, which are almost identical 
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^th those described by "Varro, Colu- wife and sisters drive the laden donkeys 
mella, and Pliny. Formerly Seville to the mill. The ancients never hecit 
was surrounded witli splendid Hacien^ the trees (Plin. Nat. Mist. xv. 3). The 
which combined at once a country- berries are emptied into a vat^^^^* 
house, a village, and oil-manufactory : and are not picked and sorted^. 

fiestas^ y comyites de kept as Columella (xii. 50) enjoined. The* 

here by the wealthy i)roprietors, were careless Spaniard . is ]^ide and urf- 
celcbraled before the ruin entailed by scientific in thisr, as in his wdne-makil|gr 
Buonapai’te’s invasion, as few have been he looks to quantity, not quality. The 
able to restore their ravaged esta- berries are then placed on « circular 
blishraents. Whole plantations of hollowed stone, over which another is 


olives were burnt down by Soult’s troops, 
while our Duke issued strict orders 
forbidding this ruinous practice ; mat- 
ters are, however, mending, thanks to 
the great exports of oil to England. 

8an Bartolomc^ a farm belonging to 
the Paterna family, may bo visited as 
a fine specimen of a first-rate Maci~ 
enda; it contains about 20,000 trees, 
each of which will yield from 2 to 3 
bushels of olives ; the whole produce 
averages 5000 arrobas (of 25 Ib.Jy which 
vary in price from 2 to 5 dollars. The 
olive-tree, however classical, is very 
unpicturesque j its ashy leaf on a pol- 
larded trunk reminds one of a second- 
rate willow-tree, while it afibrds neither 
shade, shelter, nor colour. 

The trees are usually planted in 
formal rows : a branch is cut from the 
parent in J anuary j the end is opened 
into 4 slits, into which a stone is 
placed; it is then planted, banked, 
and watered for 2 years, and as it 
grows is pruned into 4 or 5 upr^ht 
branches : they begin to pay the ex- 
pense about the 10th year, but do not 
attain their prime before the 30th. 
The best soils are indicated by the 
wild-olive (oleaster, on which 
cuttings are grafted, and produce the 
finest cix)ps (Virgil, G. ii. 182). The 
Spaniards often sow com in their 
oUve grounds, contrary to the rule of 
Columella, for it exhausts the soily 
chupa la tierra. 

The berry is picked in the autumn, 
when it is purple-coloured and shining, 
4)acc8D splendentis dives : then the scene 
is busy and picturesque; the peasant, 
clad iu sheep-skins, is up in the trees 
like a satyr, beating off tne fruit, while 
his childi^n pick them up, and his 


moved by a mule ; the crushed mass, 
horujoybomjoy is shovelled on to round 
mats, cap^ehosy made of esparto^ and 
taken to the pres^ el trvjal, which is 
forced down by "" a very long and 
weighty beam (the precise Biga, Tres- 
pettim, i^io TfiCuav), composed of 6 or 
7 pipa-trsies, like a ship’s bowspri^i 
over which, in order to resist the 
strain, a heavy tower of masonry is 
built ; a score of ftrails of the borugo 
is placed under the screw, moistened 
with hot water, which is apt to make 
the oil rancid. The liquor as jt 
flows out is pa^ed into a reservoir 
below ; the residuum comes forth 
like a damson-ebDese, and is used for 
' fuel and for fattening pigs ; the oil 
as it rises on the water is skimmed 
off, and poured into big-bellied earthen 
jars, tinajOfSy and then removed into 
still larger, wliich are sunk into the 
ground. These amphorse, made cliiefly 
j at Coria, near Seville, recall the jars of 
the forty thieves ; some will hold from 
200 to 300 arrobas, i. e, fronjj^, 800 to 
1200 gallons. 

The oil, aceite (Arabic^ azzmt), is 
strong and unctuous, and the real juice 
of the berry, and not equal perhaps in 
delicacy to the piu*er, finer produce of' 
Lucca, but the Spaniards, from habit, 
think the Italian oil insipid. • The 
second-class oils are coarse, thick, and 
green-coloured,; and are exported for 
soap-making or used for lamps.. Can;, 
dies are rare in Spain, where the an- 
cient lamp, el velon or candil' i^ehio^ 
JeandeeV)^ prevail, and are exactly such 
as are found at Pompeii ; the growers of 
off petitioned against lighting Spanish 
towns with gas, “lamps being prefer- 
able to this thing of the foreigner.”^ 
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large farm is a little colony ; the la^ 
bourers, fed by the proprietor, are 
allowed bread, garlic, salt, oil, vin^ar, 
and 'pimientosy wliich they make into 
and oriental gmpacKo (Arabic^, 
soaked bread), .without which, in the 
burning summers, their “ souls would 
be dripd away” (Numb. xi. 6). Bread, 
oil, and water was a lover’s gift (Ilosca 
.ii, 5). The oil and vinegar are kept 
in cow-homs (“ the horn of oil,” 1 Sam. 
xvi. 13), which hang at their cart sides. 
This daily allowance, E{ri«iiri 0 y 

ChaeniXy corresponds miiiuloly 
with the usages of antiquity as described 
by Cato fR. R. 56), and Stuckius 
'i^Antiq. Conviv. i. 22 ; ed. 1695). The 
jttse of oil is of the greatest antiquity 
(Job xxiy. 2) : it supplies the want of 
fat in the lean meats of hot climates. 

The olive forms the food of the 
poorer classes. The ancient distinc- 
tions remain unchanged. The first 
class, ItegitBy MhjorineBy are still called j 
l(u BegnaSy las Padronas. The finest i 
are ma4c from the gai'daly wliich only j 
grows in a circuit of 5 L. round j 
Seyille : the berry is gathered before j 
quite ripe, in order to preserve the 
green colour: it. is jiickled for 6 dsys 
in a Salmueray or brine, made of 
water, salt, thyme, bay-laurel, and 
garlic; without this, the olive would 
putrefy, as it throws out a mould, | 
natet. The middling, or second classes, j 
are called las MedianaSy also las Mo^ 
radasy from their purple colour ; these 
are often mixed in a strong pickle, and 
then are called Alinadas: the worst 
sort are the BehmcOy B^ettsesy or the 
refuse ; these, well bcgarlicked and be- 
pickled, form a staple article of food 
for the poor. Tlie olive is nutritious, 
but heating; the better classes eat them 
sparingly, although a few are usually | 
placed in saucers at their dinners; they j 
have none of the ancient luxury, those | 
Aselli Corinthiiy or silver donkeys, | 
laded with panniers of different co- i 
loured olives (Petr. Arb. 31 ; Ovid, 
Met. yiii. 664). 

The geologist may visit Ptllanueva 
del Bioy 7 L. from Seville, and examine 
the ^al mines, which, long neglected, 


are now worked by the Beunion 
Company. 


Route 8. — Seville to Rio Tinto 
AND Almaden. 


L. 

Venta de Pajanosa . . . 3i 

Algarrobo .... . . . li 

Castillo do las Guiirdias . . 3 

Klo Tinto 6 

Aracena 5 

Fuontes do l.con .... 6 

Segura de Leon 1 

Valencia 3 

Fuefito de Cantos .... 1 

Llerona 4 

Guadalcanal 4 

Fuente Ovejuna .... 6 

VolalcarAF 5 

Alniaden 6 

Siiiita Knfeinia 3 

Al yiso de los I’etlroches . . 2 

Villanueva <lcl Dutjuo. . - . 2 

Villoharta or Villarta ... 5 

Cordova H 


This is a riding tour of bad roads 
and worse accommodations ; attend, 
therefore, to the proven d ; and get 
letters of introduction to the superin- 
tendents of the mines. Tlio distances 
must be taken approximately, as they 
are mountain leagues. The botany is 
highly interesting, and game abundant. 
A double-barrel gun is usel'ul in more 
respects than one. For some ri*marka 
on mines in Spain and the most useful 
books, see Cartagena, and p. 339. 
j Passing through Italiea, tlie higli 
road to Badajoz is continued to the 
Venta de Pajanosny 4 L. ; then a rude 
j track turns off to the 1. over a waste of 
I ei.stus and aromatic flowers to Algar- 
j roboy 1 Jj.y a small hamliit, wliero bait. 

I Hence 3 L. over a similar country to a 
j mountain village, Castillo de las Guar- 
I diaSy so called from it s Moorish watch- 
fort : here we slept. 6 L., over a lonely 
dehestty lead next day to Bio TintOy 
w'liere there is a decent posada. 
red naked sides of the copper moun- 
tain, La Cedteza ColoradUy with clouds 
of smoke curling over dark pino-woods^ 
annoimco from afar these celebrated 
mines. The immediate approach to 
the hamlet is like that to a minor in- 
fernal region; the road is made of 
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burnt ashes and escoritp^ the walls are 
composed of lava-like dross, while hag- 

f ard miners, with sallow faces and 
lackened dress, creep about, fit deni- 
zens of the place ; the green coppery 
stream wliich winds under the bank Of 
firs is the tinged river^ from whence 
the village takes its name : flowing out 
of the bowels of the mountain, it is 
supposed to be connected with some 
internal undisco veiled ancient conduit : 
the purest copper is obtained from it ; 
iron bars are placed in wooden troughs, 
which are immersed in the waters ; 
the cascara^ or flake of metal, deposited 
on it is knocked off* ; the bar is then 
subjected to the same process until 
completely eaten away. The water is 
deadly poisonous, and stains and cor- 
rodes everything that it touches. 

These mines were perfectly well 
known to the ancients, whose shafts 
and galleries are constantly being dis- 
covered. The Komans and Moors 
appear chiefly to have worked on. the 
N. side of the liiU; the enormous 
accumulation of escoriales show to 
what an extent they carried on opera- 
tions. 

The village is built about a mile 
from the mines, and was raised by one 
Liberto Wolters, a Swede, to whom 
Philip Y. had granted a lease of the 
mines, which reverted to the crown in 
1783. Paralysed by the French inva- 
sion, in 1829 it was rarmed to Sehor Re^ 
misa for 20 years. It is prmoi{)ally oc- 
cupied b^ the miners, but the empleados 
and official people ha^p a street to 
themselves. The view from above the 
cliurcli is striking ; below lies the 
town with its green stream and orange- 
groves ; to the 1. rises the ragged copper- 
hill, wrapped in sulphureous wreaths of 
amoke; while to the rt. the magnifi- 
cent flat fir bank^^a mesa de los pinos, 
which supplies fuel to the furnaces, is 
backed by a boundless extent of cistus- 
clad hills, rising one over another. 

A proper officer will conduct the 
traveller over the mines, who thus fol- 
lows the ore through every stage of the 
processj unl^ it b^mes pure copper ; 
visit therefore the CastUlo de Solomon 
Spain , — 


in the Cabeza Colorada. Entering the 
shaft, you soon descend by a well, or 
pozb, down a ladder, to an under gal-r 
lery: the heat increases with the depths 
as there is no vefitilation; at the bottohi 
the thermometer stands at 80 Fahr., 
and the stout miners, who drive iron 
wedges into the rock previously to 
blasting, work almost naked, and the 
few clothes they have on are perfectly 
drenched with perspiration ; the seme 
is gloomy, the air close and poisonous, 
th^ twinkling flicker of the miners* 
tapers blue and unearthly ; here and 
there figures, with lamps at their breasts, 
flif about like the tenants of the lialls 
of Eblis, and disappear by ladders into 
the deeper depths. Melancholy is the 
sound of the pick of the solitary work- 
man, who, alone in his stone niche, is 
hammering at his rocky prison, like 
some confined demon endeavouring to 
force his way to ligh^and liberty. ^ 

The copper is fbiind in an 'iron 
pyrites, and yiel^ds about five per cent.^ 
The stalactites are very beautiful $ for 
wherever the water trickles through 
the roof of the gallery, it forms icicles, 
as it were, of emeralds and amethysts ; 
but these bright colours oxidize in the 
open air, and are soon changed to a 
dun brown. When the Zafra, or 
rough ore, is extracted, it is taken to 
the Calcinaciony on tfie brow of the 
h^ and is there burnt three times iii 
tlm open air ; the sulphur is sublimated 
and lost, as it passes off uf clouds .pf 
smoke ; the rough metal, which looks 
like a sort of iron coke, is next carried 
to be smelted at houses placed near the 
stream, by whose wnter-power the 
bellows are set in action. The metal 
is first mixed with equal parts of charf' 
coal and escoriales^ the ancient ones 
being preferred, and is then fused wi^ 
hrezo^ a sort of fuel composed of cistus 
and rosemary, - The iron flows amy 
like lava, and thl^ copper is pmcipitated 
into a pan or copeUa below." It is then- 
refined in ovens, or reverberos^ and 
loses about a third of its weiglit ; 
scum and impurities as they rise torthe 
surface are scraped^off with a wopdm 
hoe. ^1?he pure copper is theiv 

• L ■ 
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either to Seville to the cannon-foundry, 
or to Segovia, to be coined. 

There is a dii’cct cross -ride over the 
wild mountains to Guadalcanal and 
Almaden. Attend to the provend and 
lake a local guida It is far better to 
mak^ a detour and visit Aracena^ 6 L. 
rand -6 hours* ride, over trackless, life- 
less, aromatic wide wastes of green hills 
and blue skies ; after Ccmpo^rio, 2 L., 
the country improves and becomes 
quite park-like and English. Aracena 
is seen from afar crowning a mount^n 
ridge : here is a good posada ; popu- 
latmn abouji 5000^ which is swelled in 
the summer, when the cool breezes 
tempt the wealthy from Seville to this 
Oorte de la SiH^rra. Ascend to the 
ruined Moorish castle and church, 
which comman(|^ a splendid mountain 
panorama. The Arabesque belfry has 
been capped with an incjongruous mo* 
dem top. It was to Araceiia that the 
learned Arias Montano retired after 
%is return from the Coimcil of Trent. 
BVom hence there is a direct bridle- 
route to ZderenOi 12 L., turning otf to 
the rt. to Arroyo Molinos^ 4 L., and 
crossing the great Badajoz and Seville 
road at Monasterio 3, thence on to 
JMonti^moHn, 2, Llerena 3. There is a 
direct road from Aracena to Badajoz, 
through Xerez de los Caballeros, a pic- 
turesque old toirn with Moorish walls 
dHd a grand tower ; remembering^n 
passing Fregenal, to observe at Hlgiwra 
loBead, i fj., the 6 pictures by Morales 
in" the parish church. " 

JLet us first mention the route on to 
Bqfra, The country is cliarming. 
IjCaving^ Aracena, 5 1/. of itiiquitous 
road lead to Fuenies de Leon : the 
Muntry resembles the oak districts of 
Sfhssex, near Pctcrsfield $ in these j^n* 
idnares vast herds of swine are fattened. 
At Carhonercts, l‘!b., the route enters a 
lovel^r defile, with a dear torrent; all 
how is verdure sM fK^etation, fruit 
Ciid flowell The green grass is most 
M^eshifig, while the air is perfumed* 
with wild and gladdened vhgr, 

mgs of nighfingalesk How 
beautiful, ak wetniitding one of dHu* 
^ b l gi a n d 1 - Thm districts once 1)0- 


longed to the rich convent of San 
Marcos of Leon. Thence to Segura de 
IL., which is approached tlurough 
a grove of pine-trees, above which the 
fine old castle soars, commanding a 
noble view. It is in perfect repair, 
and belonged to theinfante Don Carlos. 
Valencia de Leon has also anotlier well- 
preserved castle, wdtli a square torre 
mocha, or keep ; observe the brick belfiy 
of the parish church, with its machico- 
lations and Mnge of Gothic circles. In 
these vicinities occurred one of those 
authentic miracles so frequent in Spa- 
nish history, and so rare elsewhere. In 
the year 1247 Don Pelayo Perez Correa 
w'as skirmishing with some Moors, 
when ho implored the Virgin to detain 
the day, promising her a temple, as 
C*fesar did at Pharsalia, to vow a temple 
Tf yt^enru^n, to Venus Genetrix, App. 
B. C. ii. 492. The sun was instantly 
arrested in its course (compare Oran at 
Toledo). The chapel buUt by Correa, 
wdiich marks the site, is still called 
Santa Maria-Tudia-Tendudia, a corrup- 
tion of his exclamation, JJeten tu el 
dia ! Thus the immutable order of the 
! heavens was disarranged, in order that 
9*guerillero might complete a butchery, 
by which the grand results of the Seville 
campaign were scarcely even influenced. 
This was a true miracle of Spain, that 
country of localism, for no change in 
the solar system ever was observed by 
the Galileos and [Newtons of other parts 
of the world. Correa on the same 
day struck a rock, whence water issued 
for his thirstjf troops. See Espinosa, 

* Hist, de Sevilla,* iv. 150. Accord- 
ingly, in the ^ Memoriae de San Fef 
nando,* iii. 116, Madrid, 18500, this won- 
der working partisan is justly termed 
the Moses aiut Joshua of Spain. 

• Crossing the Badajoz road, we now 
turn to the rt., to J^lerena, Kegiana, 
an old walled, agricultural town of 
some 5000 souls, and of little interest 
save to the lover of miraculous tauro- 
machia. Here, on the vigil of San 
Marcos, and it occurred in other neigh- 
bouring villages, the parish priest, 
dressed in full canonical’, and at- 
tended by his fiock, proceeded to a 
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hercl of cattle, and selected a bull, and 
christened him by the name of Mark, 
the ox being the symbol of that apostle. 
The proselyte then followed his loader 
to mass, entering the church and be* 
having quite correctly all that day ; 
but he took small benefit either in beef 
or morals, for on the* morrow lie re- 
lapsed into his former bullhood and 
brutality. After mass he paraded the 
village, decorated with flowers and 
ribands, a sort of Bceuf Gras, and be- 
having like a lamb ; and as he was 
miracidously tame, sine fmno in cornu^ 
the w'omen caressed liiin, as Marqnilo, 
dear little Mark. Such was the 
Egyptian adoration of Aj^is, such the 
Elean idolatry, where the females wor- 
shipped Bacchus under a tauriform in- 
carnation (Pint. Q, .72 . ; Keiske, vii. 
196). If the selected bull ran restive, 
and declined the honour of ephemeral 
sainthood, as JohnlBull sometimes does 
knighthood, the blame was laid on the 
priest, and the miracle was supposc^tl to 
have failed in eonsequence of his im- 
w'orthincss : ho was held to bo in a 
state of peccado mortal, and was re- 
garded with an evil eye by the sus- 
picious husbands of the best-looking 
Tasiphaes. If Marquito stopped before 
any house, fhe inhabitants were sus- 
pected of heresy or Judaism, which 
was nosed by the bull, as trufljes are by 
poodle dogs. It will easily be guessed 
what a powerfid engine in the hands 
of the priest this pointing proboscis 
must have been, and how effectually 
it secured the jiayment of church-rates 
and Easter offerings. The leained 
Eeyjoo, in his ‘ Teatro Critico^ vi. 
205, dedicates a paper to this miracle, 
and devotes 25 pages to its theological 
discussion. 

Near Llerena, April 11, 1812, Lord 
Combermere, witli his cavah^, put to 
indescribable rout 2500 French horse, 
supported by 10,000 infantiy, the rear- 
guard of Soult, un4^r Brouet, who 
was retiring, baffled by the capture of 
Badajoz. Few charges were more ‘^bril- 
liant and successful ” than this. (Disp., 
A^ril 16, 1812.) They rode down the 
flying foe like stubble in the .plains. 
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On leaving Xlerena, the road runs 
for 4 L. over wide com tracts, studded 
with conical hills, to Guadalcanal, 
said to have been the Celtic Tereses* 
The silver and lead mines arc situated 
about a mile to the N.E. The rivet* 
Genalija divides Estremadura 'from 
Andalucia. These mines were disco- 
vered in 1509 by a peasant named 
Delgado, who ploughed up some ore; 
In 1598 they were leased to the bro- 
thers Mark and Christopher Fugger, 
the celebrated merchants of Augsburg, 
wlio also rented the, quicksilver mines 
at Almaden j and tffey,*- keeping their 
own secret, extracted from the Bozo 
rico such wealth as rendered them 
j)roverbial, and Serrico comounFucar. 
meant in the time of Cervantes being 
as rich as Cra'sus, or, a^ w^e should say, 
a Rothschild. They built a street in 
Madrid after their name. Their de- 
scendants, in 1635, Avere forced to give 
the mines u}^ ; but previously, and in 
spite, they turned in a stream of water**^ 
Yet the fame of their acquisitions sur- 
vifvod, and tempted other speculatora, 
with “ dreams of icorlds of goldf and 
in 1725 Lady Mary Herbert and Mr. 
Glage endeavoured to drain the ihincs : 
these are Pope’s ! 

** Congenial souls ! whoso life one avarice 
joins. 

And one fate buries in th’ Asturian mines.;” 

a slight mistake, by the way, in thb 
poet, both as to metal and geography. 

i»The scheme ended in nothing, as 
thd^ English workmen were pilhigi^ 
by the Spaniards, who resented seeing 
“ heretics and foreigners ” coming to 
carry off Spanish bullion. Inrl7fl8 
one Thomas Sutton made another effort 
to rework them. Thence crossing tlM« 
Bemhezar to Fuente de Ovejuna, po^jT 
5500; jt stands on the crest of 'a 
conical hUl, with the Colegiata on tl^e 
apex, like an acropolis. The “ sheep- 
fountain,” Fon#MOTaria — some say the, 
right name is Ahejara, alluding^ to' tbun 
bees and hotoey — is at the bo^toip to 
W.: coal-seams occi^ hire, and 
exists to Villdhartg,^ ^le di^troall 
tO^'Almaden runs tl^ou^ Btilalcazat^ 
20$ L., by La Granja 5i, 
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4$ JSelalcazar 5, Almaden 6 : not int^- 
mting, it is ver^ devoid of accommo- 
dation : sleep at Vahequillo^ipo^, about 
8000, placed in a billy locality near the 
€h$adiato^ once famed for tke virines 
grown on its banks. Belaleaz^y^oi^. 

. 2500, stands in a well-watered plain. 
nJt is a tidy dull town, so called from 
its former diost magmfioent palatial 
fortress, Bello Alcazar^ built in 1445, 
by Gutierre Sotomayor, and once one 
ox the grandest 4n §[pain, but since 
used ^8. a quarry by^he boors. It 
belongs to the ijpkc of Osmia. The 
Bozo del pilar* is a fine work ; hence 
crossing the Guadamatilla over a 
broken bridge to Santa Eufemia and 
Almaden. 

The better route, perliaps, although 
equally wearisome, is by JEsinely which 
is reached following for five hours the 
Gnadiato. Espiel^ pop. 1000, has a 
ho/di posadak About 4 L. on the road to I 
Cordova is a fine ruin, the Castle de 
mano de hierro, of the iron hand. 

A tiresome ride leads to “ Almaden 
del Azogue^^ two ^\rabic words whiih 
signify “ the Mine of Quicksilver,” 
and show whence the science was 
learnt. As the posada is miserable, 
lodgd in some private house. The long 
narrow street which constitutes this 
town is placed on a scarped ridge : 
pop. about 8000. Walk to the Glo- 
fietaf at the junction of three roads, 
and ^o to the Retamar : look at tliis 
annbumt, -wind-blown towm, which. is 
built on the confines of La Manclia, 
Andaliicia, and Estremadura. The 
Sisapona Cetobrix of Pliny (N. H., 
xxxiii. 7) was somewhere in this loca- 
lity. The mine is apparently inex- 
haustible, becoming richer in propor- 
tion as the shafts deepen. The vein of 
cinnabfir, about 25 feet thick, traverses 
rocks of quartz and slate, and runs 
towards Almadenedoe* Virgin quick- 
silver occurs also in pyrites and nom- 
stein, and in a greyish conglomerate 
called here Fraylesca^ from the colour 
of amdtik’s. frock. Generally the mer- 
ely of Almaden is not found in 
Veihs, but seems to have impregnated 
three vertical strata of a quartzose 


sandstone, associated to slates rather 
carbonaceous. About 4000 men are 
thus engaged during the winter, the 
heat and want of ventilation ren- 
dering the mercurial exhalations dan- 
gerous in summer. The gangs work 
day and night, about 6 hours at a 
time, and hew the hard rock almost 
naked. There are three veins, called 
after the saints Nicolas, Francisco, and 
Diego ; the adit lies outside the town ; 
the descent is by steep ladders ; the 
deepest shaft is said to be 1000 feet, 
and the lode improves the deeper it is 
worked. The wells, elscwrhere called 
Bozos, arc here termed Tomos, and the 
shafts, or Rarnales, CaTids : they extend 
under the town ; hence the cracks in 
I the parish church. The mineral is 
raised by a splendid mide-w-orked 
alaliona. The arched stone galleries are 
superb : the fumaees of the smelting- 
ovens, in which the ore is sublimed, 
are heated writh sw'cet -smelling hrezo. 
The men thus employed are much more 
healthy than the miners, who suffer 
from salivation and paralysis. The 
mercury is distilled by two processes ; 
either by that used at Idria, which is 
the best, or from certain ovens or 
Buitrones, Homos de Reverhero, in- 
vented by Juan Alonso de Bustamente. 
An original engine made by Watt is 
still in use ; elsewhere it would be put 
in a museum as a ouHous antique. 

The quantity of mercury now ob- 
tained is enormous. The Fuggers only 
extracted 4500 quintals annuaUy ; now 
between 20,000 and 25,000 are pro- 
cqiired. The price has also lately risen 
from 34 to 84 dollars the quintaL 
Almaden produces some 250,0001. a 
year profit to government, and is one of 
the few real sources of income. The 
quicksilver always has been a royid 
monopoly, and as its possession con- 
verted the ore of the new world into 
bullion, has led to indescribable i 
and robbing : thp management latterl;^ 
since the pecuniaiy importance has 
increased, has been, given to a gefs of 
scientific attainments, and schools are 
instituted. For all details consult 
Mmote de Almaden^ Casiano Prado } 
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Widdrington, ch.vii. ; the Apuntes, by 
tToaquim Erguerra del Bayo; and ditto, 
by Lucas AQ-Aldunay see also the 
sci^tific details of Bafael Cabanillas, 
Ma.doz, ii. 21. (See also p. 339.) 

.Those who do not wish to visit AU 
metden may return to ‘Seville from Gua- 
dalcanal by Constaniina, Laconimurgi, 
a charming fresh mountain town, 
whence Seville is supplied with fruit 
and snow : tlience to picturesque 
Cazalla, 3 L. Equidistant from these 
two towns is a lead and silver mine, 
called La JReyna, The iron-mines at 
JBl Pedroso deserve a visit : tliis busy 
establishment is the creation of Col. 
Elorza, an intelligent Basque, who 
made himself master of the system of 
machinery used in England, which he 
has hero adoj^ted, and by so doing has 
infused life and wealth into this Sierra, 
which elsewhere is left almost aban- 
doned roadless, and unpeopled. Game 
of every kind abounds. The botany is 
also very interesting. At Cantillana^ 
Ulia, 6 L., the mining district finishes, 
and everywhere the escoricB show how 
much it once was worked. Cantillana, 
according to Don Quixote, ii. 4S^ is the 
Lincoln of Spain, over which the devil 
looks. Vamanos por otra^partCy qv>e 
eatd el diahlo en Cantillana — ^why he 
should be there particularly none can 
tell but himself. The roads are infa- 
mous, the ferry boats bad, in spite of 
the great traffic between Almaden and 
Seville. Hence to Seville, by Alcald 
del RiOy 5 L., over an excellent snipe and 
woodcock country, but without any 
accommodation ior horse, wheel,Mor 
man, except at the miserable el Bo^ 
degon. From Cazalla a route passes 
on to the coal-mines of Villanueva del 
BiOy long, in spite of the facility of 
water-carriage, allowed to remain almost 
lost : now they are in work, and the 
mine of Col. Elorza was by far the most 
scientifically conducted. The coal is 
.well adapted for steam-engines. The 
river may be either crossed at Alcolea 
del Rio, or the land route through 
Santi Ponce regained. 

The geologist and botanist, when 
once at Almciden, may either join the 


Madrid road at Trujillo, having visited 
Logrosan and Onadalnpe, or strike 
down tot Cordova by a wild bridle-road 
of 18 L. This ride occupies 3 days s 
the firstns the shortest, baiting at Santa 
JSuf^rrna and sleeping at Viso, Santa 
Eufemia domineers over the fertile 
plain of Pedroches, which- separates^ 
the table-land of Almaden from the 
range of the Sierra llAorena : here 
mica slate occurs, followed by granite, 
which commences at FJso, ^ agricul- 
tural town of some 2500 ihliab,, and 
distant 12 L. from Cordova. The second 
day the country is tolerably well cul- 
tivated until, after a w^ild dehesa, you 
ascend the Sierra Morena : the coun- 
try becomes now most romantic and 
full of deep defiles, leading into the 
central chains. The hills are round- 
backed, and of moderate elevation, cof 
vered with jaras and aromatic shrubs, 
but utterly uninhabited. Villaharta^ 
where sleep, is a picturesque village 
oh a slope of the Solatia, The last ' 
day’s ride continues through the sierra, 
amid pine-forests, with traces of seams 
of coal, which extend W. to Rspiel and 
Valmez, to a veiita, from whence you 
look down on the plains of Andaluda, 
and descend in about 3 h. 4;o Cordova, 
This line is of the highest interest to 
the geologist and botanist. From 
Almaden to CiudadBeal are 16 L., and 
it is in contemplation to construct a 
regular road. 

Route 9. — Seville to Madrid. 
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Sect. II'. 


r Ahnur.idiel . . 

• • 

. 2 ..63 

Santa Cmz . 

• • 

. 2^ .. 65i 

Valdepeflas . . 

• • 

. 2 ..67* 

Consolacion . 

• • 

. 2 ..59* 

Manzanares. * 

• • 

. 2* .. 62 

Va. de Qnesada . 

• • 

. 2 . . 64 

Villarta . . 

• • 

. 2* .. 66* 
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• • 

. 2 .. 6fr* 

Madridejos . . 

• • 

. 3 .. 71* 

Canmla de la Higuera . 

. 2 ..731 

Tembleque*. 

« 

. 2 .. 751 

La Guardia . . 

• 

. 2 .. 77* 

Oeafla 

• 

. 3* .. 81 

Aranjiiez . . 

• 

. 2 . . 83 

Espartinas . 

• 

. 2* .. 85* 

Angeles- . . . 

• 

. 3 ..88* 

Madrid . . . 

• 
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When ladies arc in the case it will 
be prudent to ^vrite beforehand to some 
friend in Madrid to secure quarters at 
an hotel. This wearisome journey is 
now' (1854) shortened by the rail, which 
is opened from Temhleque to Madrid ; 
■this high road is in very bad order ; 
the accommodations are indilTerent ; 
the diligence inns arc the best. 

After leaving the basin of the Gua- 
dalquivir the road crosses the Sierra 
JMorena^ ascending to the dreary cen- 
tral table-lands. Cordova is almost 
the only object worth visiting on the 
■whole line. There is some talk of a 
railroad to connect that city w'ith 
Cadiz by the level line of the Guadal- 
quivir, to be made and j)aid for by 
Biitons bold. 

For Alcalde its fine castle, bread, and 
Water-springs, see p. 159. Mairena 
del Alcor^ w'as once celebrated for 
its 3 days* horse-fair, held April 25th, 
26th, and 27th. It was a singular 
scene of gipsies, legs chalanes, and pic- 
turesque blackguards; here the Majo 
and Maja shone in all their glory. 
The company returned to Seville at 
bunset, when all the world was seated 
near t]|^ Canos de Carmona to behold 
them. The correct thing for a Majo 
flno used to be to appear every day on 
a different horse, and in a different 
costume. Such a majo rode through 
a gauntlet of smiles, w'aving fans and 
handkerchiefs : thus his was 

whitened, salid muy lucido. The Maja 
always, on these occasions, wore the 
Caramha^ or riband fringed with silver, 
and fast^ed to the Mouo^ or knot of 


her hair. She ought also to hare the 
portrait of her Querido round her 
neck. The Majo always had 2 em- 
broidered handkerchiefs — her w'ork — 
with the comers emerging from his 
jacket pockets; bjat all this picturesque 
nationality is getting obsolete, and is 
voted uncivilized. 

Cresting an aromatic uncultivated 
tract, the clean w'hite town of Carmona 
I'ises on the E. extremity of the ridge, 
commanding the plains both ways. 
The prefix car indicates this “ height.** 
The old coins found here are inscribed 
“ Canno,** Florez, * M.* i. 289. Csesnr 
fortified the city, “ the strongest in the 
province,** which remained faithful to 
the Goths until l>etrayed to the Moors 
by the traitor J ulian : St. Ferdinand 
recovered it Sept. 21, 1247, and his 
standard is borne every anniversary to 
the Ilcnnitage Sn. Mateo, founded by 
him. He gave the city for arms, a 
star W’ith an orle of lions and castles, 
and the device “ Sicut Lucifer lucet in 
AurorA,, sic in WandaliA, Carmona.** 
Don Fedro added largely to this castle, 
which he made, as regarded Seville, 
w'hat Edward HI. did of Windsor, in 
reference to London : lierc, in 1368, 
he kept liis jewels, money, mistresses, 
and children. After his defeat at 
Montiel, liis governor, Mateos Fer- 
nandez, surrendered to Enrique on 
solemn conditions of amnesty, all of 
which wrere immediately violated, and 
himself and many brave soldiers exe- 
cuted. The site is still called el Kio 
del Cuchillo ; but Spaniards aay that 
capitulations make good paper to light 
cigars with. 

Carmona^ the Moorish Karmunah, 
with its Oriental walls, castle, and po- 
sition, is ve^ picturesque ; pop. 16,000. 
^onda de las Diligencias good : and a 
Posada on the suburban plaza. Ob- 
serve the tower of San Pedro^ which 
is an imitation of the metropolitan 
Giralda ; remark the massy walls and 
arched Moorish city-entrance. The 
patio of the university is Moorish ; 
the church is of excellent Gothic, and 
built by Anton. Ga}lego, obt. 1518. 
The “ Descent of the Cross ** is by Pa- 
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checo; a Yonetian-like San Cristobal 
has been repainted. The Alameda 
with its fountain, between a <^ip of the 
hills, is pleasant ; by staging lialf an 
hour before the diligence, all tliis may 
be seen, and the coach caught up at 
the bottom of the hill. The striking 
gate leading to Cordova is built on 
Boman foundations, with an Herrera 
elevation of Doric and Ionic ; the alca- 
zar, towering above it, is a superb ruin. 
Don* Pedro and the Catholic kings 
W'ere its chief decorators, as their 
badges and arms show. The view 
over the vast plains below is magnifi- 
Ojsnt ; the Honda and. even Granada 
chains may be seen: it is somewhat 
like the panorama of the Grampians 
from Stirling Castle, on a tropical and 
gigantic scale. Consult * Antiguedades 
de Carmona^ Juan Salvador Bautista 
de Arellano, 8vo., Sevilla, 1618. 

Descending into the plains, the road 
continues over aromatic uninliabited 
uncultivated wastes : soon after Mon- 
cloa, with its palms, a bridge is crossed, 
formerly the lair of a gang of robbers, ! 
called IjOs Ninos de IScija; although 
now extinct, these “ Boys ” are im- 
mortal in the fears and tales of Spanish 
muleteers. The miserable post-houses 
La Portuguesa and La Luisianay called 
after Spanisli queens, are almost the 
only abodes of man in this tract of 
rich but neglected country. • 

Ncija, Astigi (of Greek origin, and 
the dig par excellence), in the time of 
the Homans, was equal to Cordova and 
SeviUe (PHn. ‘N. H.* iii. 1; Pomp. 
Mehu ii. 6) : it rises amid its gar(|Biis 
on the Genii, the great tributary of 
the Gimdalquivir, just where it was 
navigable : pop. 24,000 : the inn, la 
Postaj is decent. Hcija is a well-built, 
gay-looking,. improving town,pbut still 
Bocially very dull. Some of the Moorish 
gates and massy towers remain. From 
the extreme heat it is called the Sarte- 
nilla de AndalwAa^ and the produce of 
com and oil is consequently very great. 
This roasted and toasted town Dears 
for arms the sun, -^ith this modest 
motto, Tina sola sera llamctda la Ciu~ 
dad del Sol ; thus Boetican frying-pans 


assume the titles and decorations of ^ 
Heliopolis. 

Eeija boasts to have boon visited b j ' 
St. Paul, whose gilt statue surmounts ' 
the triunfo^ placed here in honour of 
his having converted his hostess, Santa 
Xantippa, wife of one Prohus (these 
shrew grey mares always have good 
husbands). See for authentic details 
‘ Esp. Sag.’ iii. 14, Ap. viii., and Hibad. 
ii. 284. One of the earliest bishops of 
Ecija w'as St. Crispin, but that was^ 
before neighbouring Cordova was so 
famous for its Morocco leather. 

Observe the Plaza Major^ with its 
pretty acacias and Amazon fountain, 
and the Azulejo studded church-towers : 
the columns in those of Santa Barbara 
and Santa MwHa are Homan, and were 
brought from a destroyed temple, once 
in tlie Calle de los Marmoles. The house 
of the Marquis de Cortes is paintecl 
in the Genoese style: )here the king 
is always lodged. Of other finely 
balconied and decorated mansions on- ; 
serve those of Penaflor, Benamcji, ajul. 
Villaseca. The cloisters of San Fran- 
cisco and San Domingo may be visited* 
There is a fine but narrow bridge 
over the GenU : the edifice at its head 
is called el Rollo, Bl Hollo meant 
the gallows, usually built of stone and 
outside of the town ; and from the 
steps being worn round by walkers sit^ 
ting down, rollo in time obtained the 
secondary meaning of a promenade^ 
a pretty one that ends in a gibbet. 
Ecija has also a chai*ming alameda 
outside the town, near the river, wiU^ 
statues and fountains representing the 
seasons, and a new and magnificent 
Plaza de Toros^ built on the site of 
a Homan amphitheatre. For looat 
details consult ^ Bcija y suseSaniosi 
Martin de Hoa, 4to., Sevillfi, 16^1 
and the Adicion of Andres FlorindE)^ ; 
4to., Sev. 1631. 

10 L. over a waste lead to Cordpvjj^l 
Qorlota is one of the neuvas pohl^* 
eiones, or the newly-founded townsi p# 
which more anon (p. 236). Cordof^ 
over which so many associations hoT^il^ 
seen from the distance, amid its oliim 
and palm-trees, and bapked by 
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convent -crowned sierra, has a truly 
Oriental look : inside all is decay. The 
diligence inn is at the other end of the 
town. Those only passing through 
Cordova should get out at the bridge, 
Ipok at the Alcazar and Mosque, then 
thread the one long street and take up 
the coach ; and as most of them usually 
breakfast or sleep here, stopping in the 
'first case about 2 h., ample time is 
thus given to see the Mezquita. Those 
agoing to ride to Granada will find the 
J?os€tda del Sol, or del Puente, humble, 
although truly Spanish, more conve- 
niently situated, as being close to the 
tnosque and bridge ; it is the resort of 
muleteers. N.B. Drink Montilla wine. 

CoBDOTA retains its time-honoured 
naine. Cor is a common Iberian pre- 
fix, and tuba is said to mean important, 
Karta t^ba. ^Bochart, how'ever, reads 
Coteba, the Syrian ooteb, “oil-press;” 
the trapeta (Mart. vii. 28) for which 
this locality has long been renowned. 
Corduba, under the Cartliaginians, w'as 
the “gem of the South.” It sided 
with Pompey, and was therefore half 
destroyed by Ceesar: 23,000 inhabit- 
ants were put to death in terrorem. His 
lieutenant Marcellus (Hirt. *• B. A.’ 57) 
rebuilt the city, which was repeopled 
by the pauper patricians of Borne ; 
'hence its epithet, Patricia;” and 
'pride of birth still is the boast of this 
poor and servile city. La cepa de Cor- 
dovans the aristocratic ** stock,” like the 
oeti of Cortona in Italy, The Great 
Captain, who was bom near Cordova, 
us^ to say that “ other towns might be 
better to live in, but none were better 
to be bom in.” As the Cordovese 
barbs were of the best blood, so the 
nobles protested theirs to be of the 
bluest. tThis sangre azul or jangre au, 
the azure ichor of this ^te of the earth, 
is so called in contradistinction to 
common red blood, the puddle which 
flows in plebeian veins ; while the blood 
of heretics, Lutherans, Protestants, and 
political enemies, is held by Spanish 
Mo^radoa and heralds to be black, 
pitchy, and therefore combustible. 
The blood of J ews especially is thought 
to be jboth sable and to atinh; and it j 


has been said that the Jews were called 
Putoa, quia putant ; certainly, as at Gib- 
^Itar, an unsavoiny odour seems genti- 
Btious in the Hebrew, but not more 
so than in the orthodox Spanish monk. 

Boetica, besides blood, was renowned 
for brains ; and the genius and ima- 
gination of the Cordovese authors asto 
nished ancient Borne. Seneca (De 
I Suas. 6 sub fin.), quoting Cicero, speaks 
I of the “ pingue quiddam atque pere- 
: grinum*’ as the characteristic of the 
style of Sextilius Ena, one of the poets 
of fdcunda Cordoba, the birthplace of 
himself, the imique Lucan, me two 
Senecas, and of other Spaniards who, 
writing even in Latin, sustained the 
decline of Boman poetry and lite- 
rature; not but what the turgid Lucans 
of Spain corrupted the pure Augustan 
style of Italy of old, as the Cordovese 
Gongora did in modem times. . In 
these older works must be sought the 
real diagnostics of Iberian style. The 
Andalucians exhibited a marvellous 
(for Spaniards) love of foreign litera- 
ture. Pliny, jun. (ii. 3), mentions an 
inhabitant of Cadiz who went from 
thence, then the end of the World, to 
Borne, on purpose to see Livy; and 
having feasted ms eyes, returned imme- 
diately ; St. Jerome names another An- 
dalucian, one La(;rinus Licinius, who 
oflered Pliny 400,000 nummi for his 
f hen unfinished note-books. Ces beaux 
jours sont passes, for now no Anda- 
lucian would lose one bull-fight for all 
the lost Decades of twenty Livys. 

Cordova, under the 6K>tn8, was 
termed “holy and learned.” Osius, 
the counsellor of Constantine and the 
friend of St. Athanasius, who punningly 
called him uraMvesoi, was its bishop from 
294 to 357 : he presided at the Council 
cf Nice,yrhioh was the first to condemn 
prohibited books to the fire. Under 
the Moors, Cordova became the Athens 
of the West, or, in the words of Basis, 
the nurse of science, the cradle of 
captains.” It produced Avenzoar, or, 
to write more correctly, Abdel Malek 
Ibn Zohr, and AVerroes, whose proper 
name is Abu j^bdallah Ibn Boshd ; he 
it was who introduced Arisl^tle to 
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Hurope, and, in the words of Dante, 
“ il gran commento feo.” The wealth, 
luxury, and civilization of Cordova, 
under the Beni-Ummeyah dynasty, 
almost seems an Aladdin tale ; yet 
Gayangos has demonstrated its his> 
torioal accuracy. All was swept away 
by the Berbers, true Barbarians, who 
burnt palace and library. 

Spanish Cordova for some time pro- 
duced sons worthy of its ancient 
renown. Juan de Mena, the Chaucer, 
the morning star of Spanish poetry, 
was bom here in 1412; as was Am- 
brosio Morales, the Ilearne, the Leland 
of the Peninsula, in 1513, at No. 10, 
Calle del Cabildo Viefo ; so also Tomas 
Sanchez, the Jesuit, and author of the 
celebrated treatise JDe Matrimonio, que 
le sapeva mas del Demonio, The 
abominations of the modem Dens are 
blank cartridges to this cloaca of 
casuistic filth ; yet the author was 
innocent of any obscene intentions, and 
treated the case simply as a surgeon 
dissects a subject. The best and 
uncastrated edit, is that of Antw'erp, 3 
vols. fol. 1607. Here, in 1538, was 
born Pablo de Cespedes, the painter 
and poet, overrated by Spaniards ; and 
in 1561, Luis de GongQra,theEuphuist; 
here, in San Nicola^^ Gon^alo de Cor- 
dova, the great (and truly great) Captain 
of Spain was baptised. Well, therefore, 
might Juan de Mena follow Basis in 
addressing liis birthplace as ** the 
flower of knowledge and knighthood.’’ 

Cordova was always celebrated for 
its silversmiths, who came originally 
from Damascus, and continue to tliis 
day to work in that chased filigree 
style. Juan Buiz, El VandoUno^ is the 
Cellini of Cordova. The yoyos — Ara- 
biodyoteAor, brilliant — ^and earrings of 
the peasantry deserve notice, and every 
now and then some purious antique eme- 
rald-studded jewellery may be pickedup. 

Moman Cordova resisted the Goths 
until 572, but Qofhio Cordova was 
taken by the Moors at once by 
Mugueith el Bumi, the Mogued of 
Spanish writers ; at first it became an 
^panage of Khalifa of Damascus, 
successor pud representative of 


Mahomet, the Emir al Mumenin^ the 
Commander of the Faithful ; the dis- 
tant kingdom in 756 declared itself 
independent, and rose to bo the capital 
of the Moorish empire of Spain, under 
Abderaliman (Abdu-r-rahman* the ser** 
vant of the compassionate). He was 
the head and last remaining heir of hia 
dynasty, the TJmmeyah, which had been 
expelled from the East by the Abasside 
usurpers. No fiction of romance ever 
surpassed the truth of his eventful life. 
Under him Cordova became the Kali- 
fate of the West, and the rival of 
Baghdad and Damascus, and was the 
centre of power and civilization in 
the West, and this at a time when 
weakness, ignorance, and barbarism 
sliroudcd over the rest of Europe. 
This revolt in Spain dealt the death- 
blow to the Kalifate of the East, and 
was followed by the loss of Africa* 
From the 9th to the 12th century 
Baghdad w^as eclipsed by Cordova^ 
which contained in the tenth century 
nearly a million inhabitants, 300 
mosques, 900 baths, and 600 inns. It 
withered under the Spaniard ; and, rich 
and learned under Boman and Moor, 
is now a dirty, benighted, ill-provided, 
decaying place, wdlh a x^opulation about 

55.000. 

The most flourishing period was A.D. 
1009, The Moorish dynasties are 
usually divided into four periods - 
The jwst extended from 711 to 756. 
Then the newly-conquered peninsula 
was called the Island^ Gezirah, an4 
those portions which were not imder 
the Moslem Velad Arrum^ the land 
of the Bomans, as the Goths were 
termed. During the first period Spain 
w’as governed by Amirs, deputed by 
the Kalif of Damascuti The seconA 
period commenced when Abdu-r-ra&- 
man declared his independence, and 
made Cordova his capital, whence he 
was called AUdakhel^ “the caterer,** 
the conqueror. This period extend^ . 
from 756 tQ 1036, and its dynaetiy 
declined about lOSli under Hislm^; 

111., having given 17 sultans. The 
Moorish power in Spain, which was 
founded by the Ummeyahs, fell wijt^ 
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ilieni. Now, in tlie third period, two 
factions took the lead in the divided 
house ; first, the Almoravides-Mura- 
bitins (Rdhitos^ or men consecrated to 
the service of God, the types of the 
Christian knights of Santiago), and 
secondly, their rivals, and by whom 
they were put down in 1110, viz. the 
Ahnohndes, or Unitarian Dissenters, 
or fanatics (A1 Muevahedun) ; they* 
were headed bv Ibn- Abdallah, a Berber 
lamplighter, who persuaded the mob 
to believe that ho was the Mehcdi, or 
*‘ouly director,” in the paths of virtue. 
There was no tyranny, no Yandalisin, 
which this Jack Cade in a turban did 
not commit. This degrading domina- 
tion ceased about 1227, when the whole 
•Moorish system was shivered to pieces 
like tlio fragments of the exploding 
shell, or (like those molluscae, wliich, 
when divided, have such vitality, that 
each portion becomes a new living 
creature) became independent, “ Quot 
urbes tot reges j” each portion becom- 
ing the prey of some petty ruler, who 
^ing all rival upstarts, never acted 
cordially together. They were sheiJes^ 
however, rather than kings, and such 
as those of wliich Joshua in the JCast, 
•and the Cid in the West, overcame so 
.many. This, in reading the early 
history of Spain, must always bo re- 
membered. The misapplication, or 
mistranslation of our more extensive 
term, king, for the lesser title of a 
powerful baron, as in the case of Lear, 
gives an air of disproportion to the 
narrative. Tlie divided and weakened 
Moorish principalities gradually fell 
before the united Spaniards, and Cor- 
dova was easily taken, June 30, 1235, 
by St. Ferdinand — a king, aye every 
inch a king. ^ 

Then it was that Ibnu-l-ahmar, a 
vassal of St. Ferdinand, founded, in 
1238, 1492, the fourth and last dynasty, 
that of Granada, which after two cen- 
times and a half, was in its turn 
undermined by internal dissensions, 
until the uuion^f Aragon and Castile 
under Ferd. and Isab., taking place at 
the^ period of the greatest Granadian 
divisionS| completed the final con- 


quest, and terminated the Mohamedan 
dynasties in Spain. The Cordovese 
power rose with the master-minded 
Abderahmans, and was maintained by 
A1 Mansur, the mighty captain-minister 
of Ilisham. Even then a germ of 
weakness existed, for the ICalif of 
Damascus never forgave the casting 
olT his allegiance : he made treaties 
with the French against the Cordovese, 
while the Cordovese allied themselves 
with the emperor of Constantinople, 
as tlie rival of tlie Eastern kalif. Both 
parties occasionally used the services 
of the Jews, renegades, mongrels. Mu* 
•wall ads (disbelievers), and especially 
the Berbers, deadly foes to the Cordo- 
vese Moors, whom they abhorred as 
descendants of Yemen and Damascus, 
and as their dispossessprs, for tliey 
claimed’ Spain as theirs in right of 
their Carthaginian ancestors, who had 
fied to tlie mountains of the Atlas 
from the Komans. These highlanders, 
although Pagans, and utterly barha* 
rous, thought themselves alone to be 
the salt of the earth, and assumed the 
epitliet amarzeegh, or nobles. At onco 
the sti’ongth and wo:iknes8 of the Moors, 
first they aided in conquering the 
Goths, and then turning against their 
allies, upset the most elegant and 
accomplished dynasty that Spain has 
ever witnessed. 

For Cordova consult ‘ AntigHedades 
de Espaua,* Morales, Aleald do Ile- 
nai’es, 1575, chap. 31; ' Almakkari,* 
translated by the learned P. G^yangos. 
Tlie third book records what Cordova 
was in all its glory. Southey, in art. i. 

‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,* has given 
a portion of the 10th and 11th vols. of 
Florez, ^ JEsp. Sag.;* * Loa Santos de 
Cordova^ M. do Boa, 4to., Sev. 1615, 
Lyons, 1617, or 4to., Cordova, 1627 j 
De Corduea in Hiapanid, and ditto, 
4to., Lyons, 1617 ; ‘ Awtiguedadea de 
Cordova^ Pedro -Diaz de* Rivas, 4to., 
1624 ; and ‘ Antlguo JPrincipado de 
Cordova, M. de Roa, 4tQ., Cordova, 
1636 ; * JPatesira'Sagrada^ Bart*' San- 
chez Feria, 4 vols. 4to., Madrid, 1772 ; 

* Catalogo de Joa Obiapoa de Cordova^ 

Juan Gomez Bravo, 2 vols., fol., 1778, 
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and tlie Indicador^ by Luis JMCaria 
Bamirez do las Casas Loza ; and the 
Manualilo do Cordova ; read also Lc- 
breclit’s essay in Ashur’s * Menjamin de 
Tudelay ii. 318. 

Cordova, this Athens under the 
Moor, is now a poor Boeotian place, 
the residence of local authorities, with 
a liceo, theatre, a casa de^ espositos^ 
plaza de toroe, and a national inuseo 
with some rubbish in San Pablo, and 
a library of no particular consequence ; 
a day will amply suffice for everything. 
The city arms are “ a bridge placed on 
water,” allusive to that over tlie river ; 
the foundations of it are Boman ; the 
present irregular arches were built in 
719 by the governor Assamh. At the 
town entrance is a classical Doric gate 
erected by Herrera for Philip II. on 
the site oi* the Moorish Babu-l-Kante- 
rah, “the gate of the bridge.” The 
relievos on it arc said to bo by Torri- 
giano. Near this is P!l tHunfo, a 
triumph of superstition and churri- 
guerism, wliich was erected by the 
Bishop Martin de Barcia. On the 
top is tlie Cordoveso tutelar saint, 
Bafael, who clearly is unconnected 
with his namesake of Urbiiio. The 
Alcazar rises to the 1., and w'as built 
on the site of the Balatt Ludheric, 
the Castle of Boderick, the last of the 
Goths, whose father, Theofred, was 
duke of Cordova ; formerly it was the 
residence of the Inquisition, and then, 
US at Seville, that of miserable invalid 
sobers. The lower portions were con- 
verted into stables by Juan do Minjares 
in 1584 i, for the royal stallions : near 
Cordova and Alcolea were the principal 
breeding-ground for Andalucian barbs, 
until the establishment was broken up 
by the invaders, who carried off the 
best mares and stallions. Here, under 
the Moors, were the Alharas (linde 
Haras), the mounted guard of the 
king, and they were either Christians, 
Mamelukes, or Sclavonians,ybrei^»er«, 
with whom suspicious despots like to 
surround themselves. 

The bishop’s palace, close by, was 
built in 1745, and is in a bad rococo 
style : the inside is aU dirt, decays and 


gilding, marble and whitewash i osten* 
tatiouB poverty. Tn the Sala de 
Audiencia are a series of had portraihi 
of prelates. Here Ferdinand VII. wa#'! 
confined in 1823, and attempted ta. 
escape through the garden, in whicl^ 
'Observe the gigantic lemons, Arabic^ 
laymoon. Tlie artist must not fail to 
walk below the bridge to some most 
picturesque Moorish mills and pleasant 
fresli plantations. 

The cathedral or the mosque, Lck 
Mezquita as it is still called {mesgaud 
from masegad, Arabicii to worship 
prostrate), stands isolated, and has 
served as the cliief temple to many 
creeds, each in tlieir turn. The exterior 
is forbidding, being enclosed by walls 
from 30 to 60 feet high, and averaging 
6 feet in thickness : walk round them^ 
and observe tlie squai*e buttress towers ■ 
with fire-shaped or bearded parapets i 
it is the type of that wliich was at: 
Seville. Examine the rich Moorish 
spandrils and latticed openings of the 
dilihrent entrances. Enter the Court 
of Oranges at the Puerta del Ferdop^ 
of which the type is ti*uly OrienW^ 
(1 Chr. xxviii, 6). The cistern 'ijpM 
erected in 945-6, by Abdu-r-rahman» 
In this once sacred rtutvof and “ Grove/’ 
this “ court of the House of Gk>d,** 
importunate beggars, although bearded* 
cloaked, Homeric,' and patriarchi^ 
worry the stranger and dispel the mu^ 
sion. Ascend the belfry tower, which* 
like the Giralda, was shattered by a 
hurricane in 1593 ; it was recased and 
repaired the same year by Feman Buis^ 
a native of this city. The courtyard 
was built by Said Ben Ayub in 937 : | 
it is 430 feet by 210. The 19 entrance 
into the mosque are now closed, save 
that of the centre. Observe the mijdbityr - 
olumns found in the middle of 
mosque during the repairs of 1532^4^ 
the inscriptions (re-engraved in 17331$^^ 
record the distance, 114 miles, to Oa^Q^: 
from the Temple of Janus, on the sitb^ 
of which the mosque was built. Thg 
interior of the cathedral is like 
basilicum, for the Moors introduced 
new style of building in Spain, 
rather converted the bcmUcum td i|j^} 
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mosque, as they had adapted the Bible 
to the Koran. This specimen offisrs 
the finest type in Kurope of the true 
temple of Islam. Th^ labyrinth, a 
forest or quincunx of pillars, was chiefly 
ccmstructed out of the materials of a 
temple of Janus, consecrated to St. 
George by the Goths. Out of the 1200 
monolithic columns — ^now reduced to 
about 850 — ^which once supported its 
lotr roof, 115 came from Nismes and' 
Karboune, in France ; 60 from Seville 
and Tarragona, in Syain ; while 140 
were presented by Leo, Emperor of 
Constantinople j the remainder were 
detached from the temples at Carthage 
imd other cities of Africa ; the columns 
are in no way uniform — some are of 
jasper, porphyry, verd-antique, and 
other choice marbles : neither are their 
diameters equal throughout, the shails 
of some which were too long having 
bem either sawed off or sunk into the 
floor to a depth of four and even five 
and six feet ; while in those too short, 
the deficiency was supplied by means 
of a huge and disproportionate Corin- 
ihian capital, thus destroying all har- 
voffiij and uniformity. The Moslem 
was the thief of antiquity. This pas- 
aion of the Arabs for appropriating 
Boman remains has always been and 
Is general, wherever they settled j the 
inq|eriabi of their buildings were seldom 
^tracted from the quarry. From the 
tpgris to the Orontes, from the Nile 
the Guadalquiver, the cities of the 
first settlers are entirely built from 
the wreck of former ones. Ctesiphon i 
and Babylon furnished materials forj 
the private and public buildings , of 
Baghdad ; Misr was transformed into 
the modem Cairo t Timis rose out of 
the ruins of Carthage ; and in Spain 
few are the Homan cities whose site 
was not changed by the conquerors, 
by transporting their materials to a 
.distance of two, three, and even more 
miles, from the original spot whereon 
they stood ; this being principally the 
em whenever the deserted city occu< 
nied the centre of a plain or valley ; 
mr the Arabs, from habit, as well as 
feom an instfeiHr of self-preservation, 


always chose to locate themselves on 
high ground, as most calculated for 
defence. The old sites are to be traced 
by the distinguishing epithet La Vieja^ 
which is equivalent to the Greek ra 
the Moorish Baleea^ the Turk- 
ish Kallu Our Old Sarum is 

an apt illustration,' where the ancient 
city was absorbed by more modern 
Salisbury, and used up, serving in its 
decay to elevate its rival. • 

Abdu-r-rahman began the present 
mosque, July 2, 786, copying that of 
Damascus ; dying June 10, 788, it was 
finished by his son Hizem in 793-4, 
and was called Ceca^ Zeca^ the house 
of purification, the old Epyptian Sckos 
adytum). In sanctity it ranked 
as the third of mosques, equal to the 
Alaksa of Jerusalem, and second only 
to the Caaba of Mecca. Conde, i. 226, 
details its magnificence and ceremo- 
nials. A pilgrimage to tl^s Ceca was 
held to be equivalent in the Spanish 
Moslem to that of Mecca, where he 
could not go : hence andar de zeca en 
meca became a proverb for wanderings, 
and is used by Sancho Panza when 
soured by blanket-tossings. The area 
is about 394 feet E. to W. ; 356 feet 
N. to S. The pillars divide it into 19 
longitudinal and 29 transverse aisles; 
the laterals are converted into chapels. 
Ol^erve the singular double arched 
ana those which spring over pillars, 
wliich are one of the earliest deviations 
from the Basilica form : the columns, 
as at Peestum, have no plinths, wh^ch 
would be inconvenimt to pedestrians. 
Some of the upper arches are beauti- 
fully interlaced like ribands. The roof 
is about 35 feet high, and originally 
was flat before the modem cupolas 
were substituted by one Yalle Le- 
desma in 1713. The real lowness is 
increased by the width of the interior, 
just as the height of the gothic is 
increased by tiie narrowness of the 
aisles. The alerce wood of which it is 
formed remained as sound as when 
placed there nearly eleven centuries ago; 
and, when taken down, the planks 
were much sought after by the guitar 
makers. This tree^ called in the 
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Arabic dialect of Granada, Brza, Src was saved from Don Pedro and tbd 


the JEres of the Hebrew, the Laris of 
Barbaiy (the root of Larix, larch), is 
the Thuya, the Thus articulate, or arbor 
vitae, which in the time of the Moors 
grew plentifully near the Qumiel, as it 
still does in the Berber mountains, 
beyond Tetuan, from whence it was 
brought here (Morales, ‘ Ant. de Esp.* 
123). Spain was alwajfs celebrated for 
the durability of its timber and excel- 
lence of its workmanship. The Phoe- 
nicians were the great carpenters of 
antiquity, and selected as such by 
Solomon for the temple at Jerusalem 
(1 Kings V.), Pliny, ‘ N. H.* (xvi. 40) 
speaks of the antiquity of the beams of 
the temple of Saguntum, which were 
durable Uko those of Hercules at Cadiz 
(Sil. Ital. iii. 18). 

Visit the Capilla de Villavioiosa^ 
once the MaJcsurah, or seat of the kalif. 
Observe thg Mih-rabf the elaborately 
ornamented cabinet or recess in which 
the Alcoran was placed, and where the 
kalif performed his Chothd^ or public 
prayer, at the window Jooking to the 
Ceoa^ or sanctum sanctorum. Observe 
the quaint lioais, like those in the Al- 
hambra, and the Azulejos^ and the 
arabesque stucco, once painted in blue 
and red, and gilded. The inscriptions 
are in Cuphic. This spot has been 
sadly disfigured by Spanish alteratio]|^. 
Visit the CalU San Pedro, once the 
CoUa, the “ Ceca** the Holiest of Ho- 
lies, and the Jciblah, or point turned to 
Mecca, which lies to the E. from Spain, 
but to the S. from Asia j observe the 
glorious Mosaic exterior unequalled in 
Europe, and of truly Byzantine rich- 
ness. The Greeks soon made friends 
with the dynasty of Cordova as the 
natural enemy of their eastern anta- 
gonist the kalif of Damascus. Accord- 
ing to Edrisi, this splendid Mosaic was 
sent to Cordova from Constantinople 
by the Emperor Romanus II. It was 
their which the Moors pro- 

nounced Tsei^sa, -Sofezab^. There is 
nothing finer in this kind at Palermo 
or Monreale. A paltry r^a roils off 
the tomb of the constable Conde de 
Oropesa, bywhom, in 1868, Cordova j 


Moors. Its Spartan simplicity con^ 
trasts with the surrounding gorgeoua- 
ness. This chopel the Spaniards cau 
JDel Zancarron, in derision of the ^od'^ 
bone of Mahomet ; the chapel is ah 
octagon of 15 ft. ; the roof, made lit 
the mrm of a shell, is wrought out of 
a single piece of marble. The pilgrim 
compassed this Ceca seven times, as 
f^as done at Mecca; hence the foot- 
worn pavement. 

The lateral chapels of the ca.thedral 
are not very interesting. Pablo de 
Cespedes, ob. 1608, is buried in front 
of that of San Pablo: by him are the 
paintings of St. John, St. Andrew, and 
a neglected “ Last*** Supper,” once his 
masterpiece. In the CaUe San Nicolai 
is a Berruguete Petahlo, and paintings 
by Cesar Arbasia, of no merit. In the 
Capilla de los Reyes was buried Alonso 
XI., one of the most chivalrous of 
Spanish kings — the hero of Tarifa and^ 
Algeciras : his ashes have been moved 
to Sn, Hipolito, but his ungrotefiil 
countiy has not even raised a poor slab, 
to his memory. In the Capilla del 
Cardenal is the rich tomb of Cardiml 
Pedro de Salazar, ob. 1706. It is 
churr^ueresque ; the statues are by 
Jos4 de Mora. In the Panteon below 
are some fine marbles. The two bad 
pictures in the Sacristia, and ^ascribed 
to Alonso Cano, are only copies. The 
church plate once was splendid ; the 
empty cases a,nd shelves remain from 
whence Dupont and his plunderers 
carried off many waggon loads. A few* 
cinque-cento crosses and chalices were 
secreted,^nd thus escaped, like the" 
Custodia* This is a noble Gothic si)t- 
ver-gilt work of Henrique de Arphe, 
1617. It was injured in 1735 by the 
injudicious additions of one Bernab4 
Garcia de * los Reyes. The marvel," 
however, of the verger, the great and’ 
absorbing local lion, is a rude crosA 
scratched on a pillar, and, according t0 
an inscription, by a Christian captive 
with his nail (? a nail ) — Kizd el Caii* 
tibo cow la Uiia, - 

So much for , the Mosque. The mo^ 
dem addition is the Coro; this wil 
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done in 1523 bjr the Bishop Alonso Mal^ Muerte^ was erected in 1406 bj 
Manrique. The city corporation, with a Enrique III. 

taste and judgment rare in such bodies, ! The Moors and Spaniards have com- 
protested against this “improvement;” | billed to destroy all the Homan anti- 
but Charles V., unacquainted with tlio | quities of Cordova. The aqueduct was 
locality, upheld tlie prelate. AVlien lie ; taken down to build the convent of 
passed through in 1526, and saw the ! San Jeronimo. In 1730 an amphi- 
mischief, he thus reproved the chap- theatre was discovered during some 
tor ; — “ You have built here what you, : accidental diggings near San Pablo, and 
or. any one, might have built anywhere ; reinterred. In making the prisons of 
else; but you have destroyed what was ♦the Inquisition some statues, mosaics, 
unique in the world. You have pulled and inscriptions were found, all of 
dovirit wliat was complete, and you have which were covered again by the holy 
begun what you cannot finish.” And tribunal as being . Pagan, Formerly 
yet this man, who could see so clearly , there were 85 convents, besides 13 
the motes in corporate eyes, was the | parisli churches, in tlqs priest-ridden 
Vandal who disfigured the Alcazar of , city ; most of these are overloaded with 
Seville, and tore cl6wii portions of the j barbaric churrigueresquo and gilding. 
Albambra, to commence a palace, which ‘ Ambrosio Morales was buried in Ijos 
even now; is unfinished ; oh ! fit ruler Martyres^ where liis friend the Arch- 
of Spaniards, whose poor performance i bishop of Toledo, Hqjas Sandoval, 
ever shames their mighty promise !. | placed a tomb and wrote an epitaph ; 

The Coro was commenced by Feman j the ashes were moved in J^844 to the 
Buiz in 1523, and completed in I5U3. | Coley iata de San lliyolito. The J^laza, 
The cinque-cento ornaments and roof | with its wooden galleries, and the Calle 
are picked out in w hite and gold. The ‘ do la Feria, abound with l^rout-like 
^Hleriay by Pedro D. Cornejo, is chur- ; bits. Observe common-place modern 
rigucresque ; he died in 1758, £Dt, 80, , portico of G Composite pillars, by Veu- 
and is buried near the Capilla Mayor, j tura Hodriguez, much admired here. 
The excellent JRelablo was designed, in Some 250 bad pictures w'cre got to- 
1614, by Alonso Matias ; the painting ’ gether in the Coleyio de la Asuncion. 
il by Palomino, and is no better than | The sword of the Hey Chico and the 
his writings ; the tomb, Al lado de la ; Arabic bell of Samson may bo inquired 
JSpiHola^ is that of the beneficent ! after. Medifisval Cordova totters and 
Bishop Diego do Mardoncs, ob. 1624, ; every day disappears: the fine old 
liope de Bueda lies buried entre los : houses of the ruined nobility and ab- 
dos coros. For other details consult | sen tees are. cither converted to vile 
the Descripcionf Ac,, of Casas Deza^ \ purjKiscs or pulled down. The con- 
t D”**. Cordoba, 1847. | vents shared the same fate. The tra- 

» The walk round the lonely walls is j veller may visit Jja Corredera^ once 
picturesque. Tli^ are Moflfish, and | tlie plaza for tournaments and bull- 
built of tapia; with their ^^tes and i fights. A grand new arena has been 
towers they must have been nearly | raised at the Paseo Grand Capitan, 
similar to that original circumvaUation The Moorish house La Cuadra^ on 
ras described by Csesar (B. C. ii. 19). the Plaznela San Nicolas, deserves 
Observe the palms overtopping the wall i notice. Commerce has fled with arts 
from a convent garden near the Pmrta i and arms. Tlie peculiar leather, called 
do Plasenda. The first palm ever! from the. town Cordwain, Cordovan, 
planted in Cordova was by the royal | was once celebrated, but the Moora 
Jiand of Abdu-r-rahman, who desired carried their art and industry to Mo- 
^o have a memorial of his much-loved rocco : a few miserable tanpits near 
and always regretted Damascus ; his the rivOT mark the diflbrence between 
plaintive sonnet is still extant. The the present and former proprietors, 
petagon toweri near this Puerta^ La The chief manufactures at present are 
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olives and tubs for them. Cordova the reaction after the fever ; some 
was always most servile and priest- citement, too, was necessary, and as 
ridden; the theatre in Ford. VII. ’s physical forces decayed, a moral stimU'* 
time was closed, because some liuns lant was resorted to (see Monserrai^: 
saw the devil dancing on the roof p. 4<19.) ^ 

Thus, in ancient times, the brazen tree ^Cordova has never recovered the! 
of Apollo remonstrated when a dancer fatal June, 1808, when it was entereil! 
came near it, who was torn to pieces by Gen. Dupont : altliough no rosist- 
by the i^riests (Athen.xiii. 605). Cor- ance was made, the populace was 
dova is now dying of atrophy : it has massacred, and the city, Mezquita^ 
neither arms nor men, leather nor pru- and churches were plundered (Foy, 
nella; the first blow was dealt by the bar- iii. 231); every one, says Maldo- 
barian Berbei’s, the last by the French.* nado (i. 291), from the general to the 
A morning’s excursion may be made fraction of a drummer-boy, giving 
to the I'c/i jP«rai«o, and the hermitages themselves up to pillage. The officers 
in tlic Sierra Morena ; the path ascends vied with the rank and file (Madoz, vi. 
through gardens. At San JPrancisco 658). The “plunder exceeded ten 
de la Arrizafa was the fairy villa, the millions of reals 8000 ounces, or 
Kizzifah of Abdu-r-rahman, i. e. “ Ihe 25,000/., w'crc found in Dupont’s lug- 
pavemenV ^ — unde Arricife ; Condc and gage, alone: see Maldonado (i. 335);: 
the accurate Gayangos have detailed who, with Toreno (iv.), gives all the 
from Arabic authorities the histoncal scandalous details. 


but ahnosfc incredible luxuries of this 
Aladdin jialace. This museum of Ori- 
ental art, like the villa of Hadrian, near 
Tivoli, w’as entirely destroyed, Feb. 18, 
1009. The chief leaders, says the histo- 
rian Ibnu-r-nCkik, w^ere only “ ten men, 
who were cither sellers of charcoal (car- 
boneros)i butchers, or dung-carriers” 
(Moll. I), ii. 228 and 488). The inha- 
bitants made no resistance ; now, even 
the traces of these palaces cannot bo 
made out — etiam periere ruinsD. A 
sclicme has recently been set on foot 
to make excavations and researches. 


General Villou troys, who was sent to 
Paris wdth the news, although travel- ; 
ling express, halted a day at Bayonne, 
to convert his illgottcn Spanish gold 
into lighter French bElets de ban'qne 
(Maldonado, i, 333) : compare Diod. 
Sic. (v. 805) and his character of the 
“ excessive love for bullion” of the old 
Guul. Well may Bory exclaim (La- , 
borde, iii. 201) that “ Lo souvenir dtt 
Varus Fran 9 ai 8 est demeurj^ odieux 
aux citoyens de Cordoue.” Even Foy, 
in spite of his “ generous patriotism^” 
does not dare to 'hide the notorious 


The hermitages on the Sierra above 
were to Andalucia what Monserrat was 
to Catalonia : desecrated andsuppressed, 
they now are hardly worth going up to ; 
the excursion, however, afibrds a true 
notion of Andalucian vegetation, and 
the view's from above are extensive. 

The hermitages on the Sierra — a 
Thebais, a Laura, a Mount Athos* — 
never wanted a tenant of the bravest 
and best bom; in the Iberian tem- 
perament, as in the Oriental — inedia 
et labor — ^violent action and repose are 
inherent. The half monk, half soldier 
crusader, after a youth of warfare and 
bloodshed, retired with grey hairs to 
cleanse with holy water his blood- 
stained hands. Ctbis was the cold fit, 


truth : he tells the sad details (iii. 231), 
the sack of the mosque, the inedt^ 
cusable butcheiy of peaceful, defenesH^ 
less multitudes. In the words of evei^ 
Thiers i|^ was veritable bri^oH* 

dage^ Our Napier (i. 8), notwith-^ 
standing, asserts that, “as the inha- 
bitants took no part in the contest, 
and received the French without 
signs of aversion ” (thus far he is ooT« 
rect), “ the town was protected 
pillage!” Buonaparte, however,^ wte 
knew the real fa^ts, told Savary 
he could only account for the ** 
usual cowardice and subsequent del^t 
of Dupont’s troops at Bailen, froifr^a 
fear of losing their plunder,”* — ahd'llh 
was right. Those who rob, as liie 
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Duke told so often the Spaniards and 
Belgians, are worth nothing when 
faced against ^ho enemy. 

There is a bridle cross-road from 
Cordora to Granada, 22^ L. (see B. 
14), and a new road is contemplated to 
Malaga, vtd lineman Nunez, Mon^- 
mayor, Montilla, Aguilar, Benamegi, 
and Antiquera, which, tf finished, 
bring Malaga in land and carriage 
communication with Madrid, Seville, 
and Cadiz. Meantime the roads of this 
rich province are most disgraceful. 

Quitting Cordova at 2 L. the ^’Gua- 
dal^ vir is crossed by the noble bridge 
of dark marble, built by Charles 111., 
at AlcoUa, This is so fine that tlie 
Spaniards say that the Fr^ch, when 
th^ saw it, asked if it were not made 
in France. Alcolea is a common name 
in Spain, being the Alcalah^ the for- 
tress, the outpost of the Moors. Here, 
June 7, 1808, Pedro Echavarri, a “ re- 
turned convict, halPmadman and entire 
coward” (Schep. i. 280), who had pro- 
moted himself to the rank of lieut,- 
general (thus Morillo and others rose 
to rank), with some thousand men, 
ought to have stopped Dupont, but at 
the first French ^vanoe tliis general 
turned and fied, never halting until he 
reached Eeija, 40 m. ofi*; others ran 
even to Seville, and were the first 
messengers of their own disgrace (Foy 
in. 229) ; th^ had Dupont pushed on, 
instead of thil^ing of plunder, he would 
have won Andalucia without firing a 
shot. ^ Ferdinand VII., however, in 
1814,* instituted an order of honour 
for t^ prodigios de valor exhibited at 
Alcolea, and gave Echavarri the only 
grand cross. All this is omitted by 
MadoS^ (i. 456). Again, in 1836, the 
dastardly citizens oi Cordova yielded 
to a handful of men imder Gomez, 

Near Alcolea is the great stable La 
Mogatkda^ for the once celebrated 
breeding-bounds of Cordovese barbs : 
the establishment am never recovered 
Cince the best stallions were carried off 
hy the invadm« At Carpio, with its 
Moorish tower, built in 1325, the 
bostimiejbqgins to change, the women 
wearing green serge 9€iga$^ and hand- 


kerchiefs and shawls instead of man- 
tillas. Passing through fertile tracts 
of com and olives is Andujar^ Andura, 
a dull unwholesome town on the Gua- 
dalquivir of 9000 souls, with an old 
dilapidated bridge : the diligence inn 
is decent. For history consult Vida de 
Santa JSuJrasia y Oriyen de Andujar^ 
i Antonio Terronesde Bobres, 4to.Gran. 
; 1657. Here are made the porous 
I cooling clay drinking-vessels, alcarra-' 
I zas, Arabic^ Earaset, which, filled 
with water and arranged in stands or 
tallas, are seized upon . by thirsty 
Spaniards on entering eveiyr venta. 

I The Parroquia Santa Marina was a 
I mosque : the montes in tlie neighbour- 
I hood abound in game. At Andujar 
I were signed two memorable docu- 
; ments ; first, J uly 23, 1808, the con- 
vention of Bailen, and secondly, Aug. 
8, 1823, the decree of the Duke of 
AngoulSme, whereby superiority was 
I assumed by the French over all Spanish 
I authorities. This was resented by the 
' whole Peninsula, for it touched the 
I national JSspanoli^mo^ or impatience 
; under foreign dictation ; it converted 
! every friend, nay, even the recently 
; delivered Ferdinand VII., into a foe 
to the knife. 

From Andujar there is a carriage- 
I able road to Jaen^ 6 L,, and thence to 
I Granada, Bte. 16. 

Continuing on to Madrid the road 
soon ascends the lulls, over a broken 
country, down which the Bumblar 
boils. The memorable battle of Bailen 
took place between the post-houses La 
Casa del Rey and Bailen, B AIDEN ! 
Tliis great name, which first, which 
last is repeated by Spaniards, is the 
one victory, the hapworth of triumph 
whioh covers a multitude of intolerable 
defeats, such as in no history can be 
paralleled except by that of themselves. 
BAIDENy where ** Nosotror crushed 
the veterans of Austerlitz and Ma- 
rengo,” [Dupont’s troops being, in 
fact, raw conscripts and des soldate 
novices^' Fey, iv. 109,] ** and thereW 
saved, not Spain alone, but Europe r* 
As the road to Madrid offers little jtq 
look at or write about, the real truth 
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maj at once amuse the English and 
instruct the Spanish reader while jour- 
neying over dreary and dull La Mancha. 

When Cuesta had, by being beaten 
at Kioseco, opened Madrid to the 
French, Buonaparte and Murat con- 
sidered the conquest of Andalucia 
to be merely a promenade militaire. 
Dupont accordingly was sent from 
Toledo, May 24, 1808, with 10,000 
men, and boasted that on the 21st 
of Jime he should be at Cadiz : his 
forces were next increased by 12,950 
more men undw Vedel j but Dupont 
mismanaged the whole campaign i he 
arrived, without obstacles, at Andujar, 
and then neither pushed on to Cadiz, 
nor fell back bn Madrid while the 
mountains were open. Meanwhile Cas- 
tahos was enabled to move his hieonos 
from Algeciras, by the help of a loan 
advanced by the merchants of Gibraltar^ 
and marched towards Andujar with 
25,000 men : his army, both in men and 
generals, was little more than nomin- 
ally Spanish, although Madoz, iii. 303, 
says they were oaH todos Andalucea ! 
The 1st division was Srviss, and com- 
manded by Beding, a Swiss ; the 2nd 
was commanded by De Coupigny, a 
Frenchman; the 3rd by Jones, an 
Irishman, and the best troops were 
Walloons. The 4th division, which 
really consisted of Spaniards, who now 
claim all the glory, never firad a shot, 
and Castafios, their chief, only arrived 
after the battle was gained ; previously 
Dupont had so mismanoQuyred and 
scattered his forces, that Castaiios, by 
marching Beding to the r., got between 
him and Vedel. The positions were 
singular, each being placed in these 
hUly deffles between two fires : Dupont 
between Castaiios and Beding, Beding 
between Dupont and Vedel. ' 

July 18, Dupont quitted Andujar 
like a thief in the night. So care&s 
was the Spanish look-out, that the 
enemy had marched five hours before 
Castanos even knew that he' was gone. 
Dupont was met at daybreak of the 
l9th by Beding and Coupigny, drawn 
up in a strong hill position. The 
battle was of short duration, for the 


French had become demoralized yy 
indulgence m pillage ; more than 1500 
men were actually employed in guard- 
ing the “ impedimenta,” or waggons of 
plimder ; thus, as at Victoria, the 
crime entailed its own punishment. 
But according to Justin (xxxii. 2) such 
defeat is no unusual consequence of 
'Gallic plimder, and especially when 
sacrilegious ; hence the classical pro- 
verb Aurwm^ Tolosanum^ the curse- 
entailing pillage of Delphos, which 
haunted the French of Toulouse, and 
the c^nrades of Brennus. Such was 
the just retribution of Nemesis, VUor 
Saovm pecunicB, And some high offi- 
cers, says Foy (iv. 100), “ anxious to 
secure their hutin infame^ were ready 
to listen to dishonour the imeven 
country was also in favour of Beding, 
as it rendered all scientific manoeuvring 
impossible; in short it was a Bon- 
cesvalles. 

The report of the firing during tbo 
contest brought up La Pena with the 
4th Spanish brigade, and Vedel with 
his division ; thus Beding was attacked 
in front and rear by Dupont and Vedel, 
while Dupont was exposed in the same 
manner to Beding and La Peila ; but 
the Spaniards arrived first, for Vedel 
had halted some hours to permit hie 
troops to convert into soup a flock of 
goats which they had caught: thus 
nearly 20,000 Frenchm^ Were sold 
f(A* a mess of pottage: ^^La destine 
des nations depend de la mani^re dont 
clles se nourrissent,” says Brillat Sa- 
varin. This ought to be a warning tor^ 
so truly great a gastronomic na&n^ 
how they meddle with the cuisine pf 
the rude Iberians, who were sad goat^ 
eaters, according to Strabo (i^ 155,^ 

T^aty»<P»yoort /uakirTo), 

All parties were anxious to come to 
some terms, particularly the chiefr, 'Du- 
pont and Castanos; indeed the iatfe#{[ 
on his arrival, afU^ all the fightini^ 
was over, would hi^e readily granted^a 
convention of Oin^ had he not been^ 
prevented by Count Tilli, a sort ’ 0^; 
commissioner of the Seville juntas 

Every moment’s delay render^ 
position of ^e French more despemto. 
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The burning Andalucian sun, and the 
want , of water, were more formidable 
than the Spaniards. Bead Livy (xxxiv, 
•47) to see a former example of these 
effects on a French army,. When the 
troops ventured down to the stream 
below, they were shot by hornet swarms 
of armed peasants. Eventually, on 
the 23rd, 17,633 Frenchmen laid down 
their arms. The panic spread 'far and 
wide : whole detachments of French 
along the road to Madrid volun- 
teered their own submission. Joseph 
Buonaparte lied from Madrid in- 
stantly, having first pillaged every- 
thing ; but the invaders ran away 
firom the coming shadows of only their 
own fears, for Castahos, so far from 
advancing on the foe, more amazed at 
liis victory, than even the French at 
their defeat, actually marched back to 
Seville to dedicate flags to St. Ferdi- 
nand : nor did he reach Madrid until 
Aug. 23, when he proceeded to kneel 
before the Atoclia image of the Virgin, 
and thank her for her interference 
(Schep. i. 458). Meanwhile Buona- 
{mrte was silently preparing his great 
revenge unmolested by the Spaniards, 
who quietly reposed under their laurels, 
not taking the smallest steps even to 
didodge the French runaw’ays from the 
line of the Ebro ; they thought the war 
concluded by one blow ; and even the 
sober English caught *the infection, 
imd imagined Bailen to be a tragClSy 
to be repeated whenever the French 
appeared, until further notice. The 
rewards given to Castanos, this con- 
4}ueror by deputy, were as slow as his 
military movements ; he was not made 
Ihtque de Bailen until nearly a quarter 
of a"^^ century afterwards, and' then 
simply and solely hecause Christina 
was anxious to create a liberal party 
for her own ends* To his praise be it 
said that he was free from mean jea- 
JU>U8ics, and cheerfully served under 
the Duke of 'Wellipgton, and of all his 
countrymen was l^st liked by their 
allies. He was ful^ aware of his own 
utter military incapacity, and being a 
time BWlo Andaluzy cut his joke on 
h im sel f and on everything else. Thus, 


when Dupont on delivering his sword, 
made a grandiloquent speech in the 
Honneur et Patrie style : “ this is the 
first time mon epee has witnessed de- 
feat.’* “ Ma foi,” replied Oastaiios, 

what is odder still, tins is the first 
time mine has witnessed a victory.” 

Castanos, who trimmed and wea- 
thered all the storms of Spanish poli- 
tics, died liked by all Sept. 23rd, 1832, 
aged 93. On the 14th of that month, 
also full of years and honours, our great 
Duke had led the w’ay, as he was wont. 
They indeed justly represent the shares 
of the real work done in the war of in- 
dependence by England and Spain. 

Castanos was a gentleman, and to 
his honour opposed the Punic manner 
in which the convention of Bailen was 
broken on some quibble about the 
impossibility of sending the French 
Jiome in ^'‘Spanish ships.” Thus retalia- 
tion and poetical justice were satisfied 
rather than good faith. The French, 
who had sowed in the storm, now reaped 
in the w'hirlwind. “They were treated,” 
says Southey (ch. viii.), “ as criminals 
rather Mian soldiers ; as men who had 
laid down their arms, but could not la^ 
down their crimes.” “ On leur re- 
clamait avec menaces et injures les 
vases saerees des ^glises,” (Foy, iv, 
107). . Many were massacred in cold 
blood on the road, others were starved 
in the Cadiz hulks, the rest were ex- 
posed on the desolate island of Cabrera, 
j without food or clothing, to feed on 
each other like howling wild boasts, in 
spite of the indignant remonstrances of 
English officers, who are now charged 
by «ome French ! with the guilt of 
the very crimes, which they did every 
thing in their power to prevent. 

Buonaparte concealed Bailen and the 
truth from his slaves t ** Les Fran^ais,” 
says Foy, ** uVn eurent mdme pas cem- 
naissance.” When the retreat from 
Madrid could no longer be kept back, 
lie only hinted in the * Moniteur,’ Sept. 
6, that the heat of the weather and me 
superiority of the Ebro water were 
the causes ; just as at Trafalgar he 
ascribed the aedd^ntal disaster to 
the elements. Barring this ihufaron- 
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nado, his military genius fully compre- 
hended how little Spanish strategics 
had caused the victory j and, writing 
immediately after the disaster, he re- 
marked, “ Les Espagnols no sont pas 
k craindre, toutes les forces Espagnoles 
ne sont pas capables de culbuter 25,000 
FranQais dans une position raison- 
nable;” and subsequent events showed 
how true was this opinion. He never 
again lost any great battle with the 
Spaniards, and in a few months routed 
these very heroes of BaHeu, who dis- 
played everywhere the most incredible 
cowardice and incapacity. Even Sche- 
peler observes, “Le son de ce mot 
JRailen produisitun vertigo de triomphe, 
et livra a Buonaparte mainte armee 
JEspagnole'* This victory of an af5ci- 
dent really proved to Spaniards a dis- 
aster, for they now took tlio exception 
for the rule, and imagined that their 
raw levies, wanting in 'everything, and 
led by incapable officers, could beat 
the highly organised veterans of France 
led by good commanders j in vain the 
Duke iu*ged them to keep to their hills, 
and wage a Fabian defensive warfare, 
which liistoiy, the nature of the broken 
country, and the admirable guerilla 
qualities of the Spanish people pointed 
out. “ I am afraid,” said the Duke, 
“ that the utmost we can hope for is, 
to teaoU thorn how to avoid being beat. 
If we can effect that object, I hope w^ 
might do the rest” (l)isp. Aug, 18, 
1812). But their Bspafiolismo took 
huff j they were ^lot to be taught ; 
and these “ children in the art of war” 
were naughty enough to quarrel with 
their kind nurse and well-me^ing 
instructor. Bailen always interfered ; 
they were always fighting it over again, 
planning how to catch all the French 
at once in one trap. This idea led thehi 
to quit the mountfuns and descend into 
the fatalplains, therotoextend their lines, 
in order to surround the enemy and 
catch him in a trap, when these Tartars, 
by one charge of cavalrg^ generally put 
them to rout. 

Meanwhile the effect of Bailen was 
^ectrical ; for the truth could not be 
qtute stifled, even in France. Europe 


2U 

aroused from her moral subjection -j 
Spain retook her place among nations $ 
and England, thinking her now worthy 
of her friendship, rushed to her final 
deliverance. 

After nearly forty years, a monument 
was talked about being erected on this 
glorious site ; and even this,, a thing of 
accident, was not got up to honour 
Castafios or his troops, but to express 
by a side wind the national disgust at 
I the marriage of the Spanish Infanta 
with the French Due de Montpensier. 

A more curious monument will be the 
official Spanish book that is to be 
written on the battle, in order to confhte 
the statements in Thiers’ “ historical 
romance;” just as Marliani was em- 
ployed as the mouthpiece of Castilian 
indignation, to rebut the same livdy 
gentleman’s version of Trafalgar. Mean- 
time the name Dupona was long given 
to “a croptailed rip,” in coarse and 
horse parlance in central Spain. 

The town of Bailen or Baylen^ Be^ 
tula, is most \^retched, and is no 
sample of those of the dreary localiiies^ 
which we are approacliing ; pop. under 
3000 : the diligence Barador de la Pa» 
is a poor inn. There is a ruined castle 
here, with a machicolated tower belong- 
ing to the Benavente family, now to 
the Osima ; observe the palm-tree. 
Those who are going N. may now bid 
adieu to the vegetation of the iierra 
caliente, while those who are coming 
S. will welcome this harbinger of the 
land of promise. Now commences the 
paho pardo, the brown cloth, and the 
alpargata^ or the hempen sandal of the 
poverty-stricken Manchegos. 

Leaving Bailen the road ent^ . 
Sierra barrier, which rises between the I 
central table-lands and the maritihit , 
strips ; and striking is the ehange 
v^etation, the best test of climate^ .: 
when this frontier is passed. The hi]]|| ; 
road is admirably planned, liaviim beei| ' 
executed by Charles Lo Maur, a 
engineer in the sWvice of Carles J 
Tliese localii^ at the^ gorge of ^thef: 
mountaini have mturally beenr thii:i 
theatre of battle : in. these -pAts 
lius Scipio defeated Asdrub^ and hl^ 
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in modmi times the Spaniards hare 
twice worsted their most inveterate 
foes. About 2 L. to the rt. of Carolina 
are Xos Navas de Tolosa. Navas is a 
Basque word, and like Ahe Siberian 
term Nav^ enters into names connected 
with “ plains,**— oj^avia, Nawarra. This 
is the scene of a (brmor Bailen, called 
de las Navas de Tolosa by the Spaniards, 
and bv Moorish cpmalists that . of 
Al*’iikaub. Here, Monday J uly 
1212, Alonso YIII. defeated Moham* 
med Ibn Abdallah, sumamed Annassir 
Xiedin* Allah — the Defender of the Be- 
l^oif of God — King of Morocco. 
^T^e conquest of Toledo by the Chris- 
tians had led to a fresh invasion of 
Spain from Barbai^ : the news spread 
dufhay over Christendom, and Inno- 


by birth a Frenchman, and fired with 
all the military spirit of his gallant na- 
tion, this eye-witness was a better hand 
probabljr at gness-work than arithmetic. 
He vouches also for the fact that no 
wood was burnt in the victor camp, 
except the spears, arrow's, and (long) 
bows of the Moors. See, also, p. 97, 
Anhales Ecc, de Jaen, J urado. Those 
who have read any Spanish general’s 
or junta*s accounts of their victories ! 
during the Peninsular and recent wars, 
will see how little changed arc these 
unchangeable romancers. The victory 
could not be followed up ; the Spaniards, 
as usual, in w’ant of everything, were 
unable to move ; ' they therefore re- 
turned to Toledo, to thank San Tide- 
fonso, instead of marching on Sevdlo; 


cent 1|1. proclaimed a general crusade. | just as Castauos returned after Bailen 


It is said that no 1^ than 110,000 
foreign cru^ders came to assist the 
S^niards from all parts of Europe, 
although the Spaniards claim all the 
glory for themselves, as in the Penin- 
sular war ; and, as scarcelv any men- 
tion is made of the Duke and the | clean, laid out by line and rule, and 
English, who did that deed, and all the j in aoademical rectangular and common- 
gloiy taken to Nosotros, and this wliUe place; perfectly uninteresting and un- 


j to Seville, to thank St. Ferdinand, in- 
stead of marching on Toledo. 

Carolina, Dih^nce JParador good. 
Tliis is the chief place of the 
Pohlaciones^ or the new towns of this 
district: pop. 2800: it is tidy and 


thousands are alive who know the real 
truth, some doubts may be raised as 
to this former statement and exclusive 
diaim, but no doubt that foreign auxili- 
aries bore at least their share in the bur- 
den of the fight. The allies left Toledo 
jTune 21, to meet the invaders. They 
ibund the passes guarded by the Moors, 
and despaired, when a shepherd, since 
ascertained to liave been San Isidro 
himself (see Madrid), appeared miracu- 
lously and pointed out a by-path : so 
at Marathon, where a stranger, like 
San Isidro, in a Irustic dress, assisted 
Jthe Greeks, and disappeared, the 
oracles.i^terwards dwlared him to be 
Hercules (Paus. i, 82). ^ The Christians 
opened the kttack ; the Andalucian 
Mpprs, truetd their old unwarUke cha- 
lasler, were the first to,,tum and run 
(Patide, ijir 423). refiiainder fol- 
lowed 4heir eifimple ; 21^,000 infidels 
were killed, while ^arcely fiSiiChristians 
frE f so'^rites t^e pious and fighting 
arcl^blshop Bodngo, who was present : 


Spanish, it is much admired by the 
natives, because so European and civi- 
lized. The fair skins of the people, 
and the roads planted with trees, are 
more G^man than Iberian. These wild 
hills were formerly left to the robber 
and the wolf, without roads or villages. 
Spain, afteiiK colonizing the new world 
and expelling her ifibh Jews and indus- 
trious Moors, was compelled to re- 
people the Despohlados with foreign 
settlers. In 1767, Don Pablo Om- 
vide, a Peruvian by birth, planned the 
immigration of Germans and Swiss to 
what they were told was a ** mountain 
paradise,*' by a bribe of pecuniaiy as- 
sistance and promise of immunities; all 
these pledges were brok^, and most of 
the poor foreigners died broken-hearted 
of the maladie du paySy execrating 
Punic Spain, and remembering their 
sweet Argos. . Olavide himself, this 
modem Cadmus or Deucalion, who had 
infhsed life into the silent mountains, 
and one af the few enlightened Assts- 
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tcntes Seville ever Had, fell in his turn in-*two days, they forced 50 m. of aliftolt 
a victim to bigotry and ingratitude.] impregnable passes. 

One stipulation had been the non- The province of JLa Mancha^ into 
admission of monkish drones into these which we now enter, contains about 


new hives: a capuchin, named Ro- 
muald, thereupon denounced him to 
the Inquisition ; he was arrested in 
1776, his property confiscated, and he 
himself confined in a* convent in* La 
Mancha, subject to such a penance as 
the monks should inflict. He escaj^ed 
into France, shaking Spanish dust off 
his feet for ever. 

The road made by Charles III. 
winds through a mountain gorge, with 
toppling crags above and around, some 
of which are called here loa organosy 
from representing the pipes of a gigan- 
tic organ, and soon passes by Las Cor- 
redercts and the magnificent narrow 
gorge Lespeua-perros — “ throw over 
dogs,” meaning the “ infidel houndes.” 
This is the natural gateway to dreary 
La Manchay as Pancorbo is to Castile. 
Adieu now gay. Andalucia and the tro- 
pical vegetation. Those who advance 
jS*. exchange an Eden for a desert, 
while those who turn their backs on 
the capital, at eveiy step advance into 
a more genial climate and a kindlier 
soil. In the war of independence the 
Seville J unta only talked of fortifying 
this natural Thermopylse, tluB Bolan 
pass ; nothing was over done except on 
paper ; and after the rout of Ocaua the 
runaways dared not even stand behind 
the rocks, where 100 old Greeks would 
have checked the advance and saved 
Andalucia. .Jan. 20, 1810$ the French, 
under Dessolles, forced the pass in spite 
of the heroes of Bailen and thei» ten 
thousand men, who dispersed “every 
man to his own home and this on the 
plains of Tolosa ! yet the country is a 
natural fortress, and well did the Puke 
know its value. It might l^ve been 
made the Torres Vedrets of Andalucia. 
His plan, when he contemplated de- 
fending Andalucia, which failed from 
the Junta’s suspicions re^rding Cadiz, 
was to make Carolina his head-quarters. 
** I think,” said he, “ while I am there 
the French will not venture to pass the 
Sierra.” when he was not there, 


7500 sqtlare m., with a scanty popular 
tion of 250,000. It 4s chiefly table* 
land, elevated at a megm height of 2000 
feet above the sea-let^el. Although ap- 
parently a plain, it is very undulating ; 
in the dips, occasionally, a- streamlet 
creates a partial verdure and fertility, 
but water is the great want j indeed, 
some see the origin of the name Mancha 
in the Arab Manxa — dry land. De- 
nuded of trees, it is exposed to the 
cutting wintry blasts, and scorched by 
the calcining summer heat : tawny and 
arid is the earth, while the dust, im- 
pregnated with saltpetre, and the fierce 
glare of the sim blind the eye, wearied 
with prospects of uniform misery and a 
grievous want of anything worth notice, 
either in man or his works, or in the 
nature with which he is surrounded ; 
the traveller is sickened with the wide 
expanse of monotonous steppes, and 
over which nought but the genius of 
Cervantes could have, thrown any 
charm, gilding, as it were, its unen- 
durable misery and dulness. 

The towns are few, poverty-stricken, 
and without a particle of comfort* or 
interest: the mud-built villages, the 
abodes of under-fed, ill-clothed la- 
bdurers : besides the want of watd*, 
fuel is so scarce that diy dung is sub-^ 
stituted, as in the East. These ham- 
lets, wretched enough before, were so 
sacked by the Duponts and Soults^ 
that they never have recovered. The 
plains produce much com, saffron, and 
in some places rich wines : the mules are 
celebrated. The Hlhnehego is honest, 
patient, and hard-wdrking when there^ 
is any one *to hire him ; his e^^tions 
are more developed .than his reason. 
Temperate, brave, and 'moi^ he ia^ 
attached and confiding when kmdfy 
used and hoiil^tly dealt with ; reserved 
and stem when l|e^ smpectan. ill-tiiii^^ 
ment and ixyustice. *JIe is plaiiiW 
clad in psnao ^th a maaUim 

— the Iberiaxf /M#r^«^oh hi^^ het^^tt 
most inconv^ient cap, which ne^ar 
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41i 6 lica4‘ &om tho ann, tbe 
^n, br^wld ; yet, ift npite^of all these 
tintoward cii;ci«mstatl^s in man and 
hia country, this is the provinorsof the 
Slang and dance» the 8effmdillu afid Man- 
eh^ga. Honest, liomety SanchoPanza is 
a r^M anchegan {>easant. He is the true 
Juan TSspaTadi^^ie simijle gaffer goosy, 
the J ahn !lSuTt of Spain, Dos Juanes con 
hacen un ^ffinon entero^^ 

After, passing the gorge of Despeua-^ 
perros, to the rt. is the Taenia cle Car- 
denas* here W^tliink of Don Quixote, 
C??ird^io, and Dorothea, for tliese fic- 
•tions^*Ank as realities. In the imme- 
diate Sierra to the 1. is the scene of 
the knight’s penance. Near Torre 
ISfueva he liberated the galley-slaves. 
As we are now in Don Quixote’s coun- 1 
try, apd as it has been our fate to pass \ 
no less than six times over this dreary j 
road of bore, we entreat the traveller ! 
to arm liimself befordbancl with a Don 
Quixote : some intellectual provender 
is no less needful for the mind than 
“ vivers and provend ” are for the body 
in the hungry barrenness of La Mancha, 
so a few remarks on Cervantes may not 
be Out of place here. 

According to M. Montesquieu, tlie 
sayer of smart things, “ this, tho one 
and only good book of Spain, is em* 
iployed in exposing the ridicule of all 
others.” Certainly, for Don Quixote’s 
Slkket^ a vast tribe of Spanish sins ’in 
'print may be spared, which, to no loss 
of mankind, miglit be condemned to 
the fire of the Don’s niece or tho fur- 
nace of the inquisition of Ximenez ; 
but we must not suppose that it was 
written to put down knight-errantry ; 
that exponent of a peculiar age had 
passed with its age, and had Don 
Quixote been, a mi^ satire on it, both 
conqueror and conquered would 
long ago have been buried in the same 
grave and forgotten. Those who say 
that Cervantes ** laughe^ Spain’s chi» 
vaby away,” foiget that It had expired 
ht least a century before his birth. It 
is impossible not to see that it is ** Cer* 
vantM loquitur”^ through, and that 
the tale is^adf the vehicle for his 
own chivalrous tanperament^ and for 


Eis philosophical comment on human 
life, his -critieisms on manners, institu- 
tionsf and literature. The actors in the 
narrative — tho “ Cwro,” for instance, 
the Canon, and Don Quixote himself 
-^are tho mouthpiece of the author, 
ws the ** Cautivo^* is the hero of some 
of his real adventures when captive in 
Algiers. Don Quixote is a delineation 
’'of the old liigh-bred Castilian, a hater 
of injustice end lover of virtue; he is 
inde^ a monomaniac, but that one 
i point is not one which is unbecoming 
to an hidalgo ; althougli the swwt bells 
of his intellect are jangled and out of 
tunc, he is always the gentleman, al- 
I ways disinterested, generous, elevated, 
ana beneficent; he gradually recovers 
his 8en.ses in the second part, when our 
ftxdings of pity and sympatliy, always 
strong in his favour, increase. Cer- 
vantes probably did not intend or anti- 
cipate the spirit of ridicule which he 
excited against this sentiment of “ the 
i chivalrous ;” accordingly the tone and 
I character of his hero rise in tho second 
! part ; he is exposed to somewhat fewer 
\ rude and less personal mishaps. Dn- 
1 doubted lyCfcrvantes contributed to in- 
I junitho heroical and energetic character 
I of the old Castilian, for one dannot 
laugh at books of chivalry without in 
•some wise affecting the iirinciple ; but 
i his real and avowed object was to put 
an end to the absurd lomanccs which 
it was then all the fashion to read. 

The second part was produced from 
an author under tlie name of Alonzo 
Fernandez de Avellanada having put 
forth a spurious continuation, pub- 
lished at Tarragona, 1614. This called 
up the hitherto careless Cervantes, who 
has transfixed the plagiarist by ^le ban- 
derilUis of hia wit. He then became so 
chary of liis hero that he killed him, in 
order, a%Addison said of 8ir Roger de 
Coverley, that no one else might mur- 
der him ; then, as he says with honest 
pride, “ did dd Mamet Ben JEngeli lay 
down his pen, and place it up so high 
that none since have ever been able to 
take it down.” This “ canting ” name 
of Ben Engel, is thought by Conde to 
shadow out in Arabic the Spanish word 
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** Cemantes^^ the son of the Stag, potty loealitj; the rept^^aentative of 
dervo ; the final e» being in Basque no- absolulbe king ; 1 m ‘Suffices for the 
monclature equivalent to our son, Juan- faro of the fnank or, it nmy be, tlieif: 
Juanes, John- Johnson. The prefix, Ben- oppresrion, as me jawbone of an ask 
Ibn meaning “ son ” in the Arabic, is the did in the hands of a ^amson.^ Agaix% 
French Fitz-fils, and Kggel-Agl is a stag, where laws and habits of ceremonfal 
It is a mistake to consider Sancho^f^maiiner are so well defined, aiifi the 
Panza {Pauncit) to be a vulgar clown ; bearing of the lowcr^^dJaascS sft naW 
he is the homely, slu'ewd, natural native rally high bred, ^reiy one^on his - pro- 
of La Mancha, and may be com- motion falls, like Oriental, “^inlp his 

pared with tlie grave-diggers in “ Ham- ^lace, without effort or uncertainty, 
let,” or the ^nf^os in Aristophanes. The spirit of wit which pervades- 
Notwithstanding his preferring his J!)on Quixote is enhanec^dby the happy 
belly to honour, qnd his hota to truth, and original idea of bringing thq sulS- 
his constant and truly Spanish refer- lime into a constant . cont<ltd!/**'with* 
ence to self and his own interests, we the ridiculous ; hence the never-failing 
love him for the true affection which charm of the conversations of master 
ho bears to his master, for his Boswell- and man, los grewi^sos razonamientos, 
like admiration, which hopes every- the w’cll-compounded salad of prao- 
thing, believes everything, in sj)ite of tical, iitilitaHan, all-for-thc-^ain- 
liis hero’s eccentricities, which he can- chance, common sense, with the most 
not help noticing and condemning. elevated abstract romance ot cliivalrous 

But none who have ridden far and j yet the opposition, how- 

long with a single humble Spanish ever marked, is always natural. The 
attendant, will think either his ere- Hidalgo, tall, spare, and pimctilious, 
dulity or confidence in the least forced, claid in armour and mounted on a steed 
The influence of i\\Q master spirit over w'orthy of the burden, is balanced by 
the matt is unboimded j nor is it any the short, round, fat, and familiar 
exaggeration to say, that these squires squire, clad in his pan^o pardo^ and 
end in believing their English “ anio ” straddling his ignoble “ mcioP The 
to be invincible and infallible, if not one brave, temperate, and vigilant, the 
supernatural, although not perhaps other cowardly, greedy, and sonmo- 
ow'ing to a very orthodox spiritual con- lescent ; never was the tel mattre tei 
nexion. Hence the Spanish troops, vaUt doctrine more contradicted. The 
composed of such materials, enter- master, always reasoning well and 
tained, said the Duke (Disp. May 6, acting absurdly j the servant, like the 
1812), an opinion that our soldiers Spaniard in general, seeing clearly and 
were invincible, and that it was only distinctly what is brought closely to 
necessary for them to appear (like him, but with no wider grasp than his 
Santiago) to secure success. The at- own petty profit and locality. Both^ 
tachment of these fine fellows becomes however, eps always and equally se* 
devotion, and they will follow their rious, and intensely in earnest; the 
new master to the end of the world knight never losing sight of his hi^. 
like a dog, leaving their oi^ home, callmg, the squire of his^own eatix^^ 
and kith and kin. Neither is the ad-'^ interest, and island, and, to make p^' 
mirable and decorous conduct* of San- fection perfect, both speaking Spani^ 
cho, when made a governor, at all in that magnificent and ceremonioae 
variance with Catholic Spanish or Ori- idiom, and ye* so capable of exx^ressing 
ental usages. There the serf is the thewproverbiaT mother wit of the loww 
raw material for the Pasha andBegent. classes. This 8tate-x3aper language 
“ JDehajo de ser hombre puedo •oenir d big promise, and b^garly, net to s&y 
ser Papa** says Sancho. In Spain, as ri^culous, performai^e, has long been^ 
in the East, tlie veriest jack in office, and long wul be, the^ natt^^ and ap<- 
armed w'ith authority, becomes in his pi^priate vernacular" of juntas atid 
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generals, and the multitudinous Quix- 
otes and Quesadas of the Peninsula. 

This truth to Spanish nature, and 
the constant contrast of the eublime 
imd the ridiculous, of grandeur and 
poverty, runs like a yein of gold 
throughout the whole novel. If true * 
wit consist in bringing together things 
which have no apparent connexion, 
then all books must yield to this. The 
high is always being brought alongside 
the low by the master, and the low 
raised up tp th6 high by the sen^ant, b^ 
Jl^n Quixdte in ventas, and by Sancho 
among dukes and duchesses. It is the 
Mock Heroic, and another charm 
is the propriety of the^story : every- 
thing is possible, nay probable, to bap- 

r to any one whose head was turned 
"hnight - errantry, hnd who set 
iorth in scareli of adventures at that ; 
period and in that country. The 
simple-spoken villager, thus transport ed 
into new society, delights mankind by 
his earnestness, his absence of all pre» 
tension to be saying good things, and 
his utter unconsciousness of tlie merri- 
ment which they produce. He never 
laughs at his own jokes, which others 
do all the mpre, for although he never 
rpgd a word of his countryman Quine- 
tihan, he fuUy acts on his principle : — 
I* Quam pluHmum dictis sevci'itas af- 
|ert, sitque lidiculum id ipsum quia qui 
dicit non ridet.” (Inst. vi. 3.) So 
' I^Uticho, like Falstaff, is not only droll 
himself, but the cause of wit in others. 

. The happy idea of juxta-position of 
this novel is one reason why all nations 
love it; however ill translated, there 
is no mistaking the rich racy wit of 
sayings, doings, and situations ; from 
our delight in this well-conceived plot, 
and in our efgemess to get on with the 
story, to the master and his man, we 
slim over the episodes, the beautiful 
descriptions, the rural and p<^ical dis- 
quisHions. Ihe delicate Spanish ** JBor- 
racha** is, however, 'untranslatable; 
like Burgundy, it must be quaffed on 
^be spot the aroma is too fine for 
transportation. The proverbs of San- 
cho are odbiporqUvelv misplaced out 
of To English ears tb^ con- 


vey a sort of 'vulgarity, which they 
neither do, nor were intended to do, 
with Spaniards. Cervantes, like Shak- 
spere, is honoiuably distinguished from 
& contemporaries, by an avoidance of 
those coarse, dirty, and indecent allu- 
' *sions, which were then so prevalent in 
the picaresque and fashionable litera- 
ture, insomuch that he was condemned 
'US austere: he felt that a want of 
decency is a want of sense. His 
moral is always high, he shuns and 
, abhors the low, — odit profanum vulgus 
et arcet. With him repressed thought 
took refuge in light burlesque, in hidden 
irony, and side-wind assaults. His 
critical taste led him equally to eschew 
the affected euphuisms of tlie day ; his 
tact and judgment alwags kept his wit 
and ridicule in its proper place, while 
a rich air of poetry, and a dramatic 
delineation of character, which arc 
breathed over the whole, show that he 
was not merely a "writer of novels, but 
oi tragedy almost reaching the epic. 
Never let Don Quixote be out of our 
readers’ alforjae. Let it be one of the 
“ little hooks'' which Dr. Johnson said 
no man ought ever “ not to h^e hr his 
pocket.” It is the best hand-book for 
La Mancha, moral and geographical: 
^ere is nothing in it imaginary except 
the hero’s monomania. It is the best 
comment on B|)aniards, who themselves 
form the most explanatory notes on 
the work, which reflects the form and 
pressure of them and their country. 

One word on the different and the 
best editions of this Shakspeare of 
Spain.* Happy the man whose 
can glance on a goodly set of tne 

* Cervantes and Shakspeare died nominally 
on the same day — l^cllicer says, 23rd April, 
161ft; but it must always be remembered, in 
comparing ^nish dates with English, . that 
dates apparently the same are not so in re^ty. 
The Gregorian calendu’ was adopted in Spiun 
in 1582, in England in 1761. 'We must there- 
fore make an allowance between the old style 
and the new style, and add to the EngliHb date, 
in order to obtain the true corresponding Spanish 
date previously to 1761, 10 days up to 1690, and 
11 afterwards. Cervantes lived and died poor. 
Spaim ever ungrateftil to those who serve her 
best, raised no monummit to his memory. It 
is only the other day that ^e has given hi|a a 
stone, to whom Uvihg she denied bread. 
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earliest, worthily arrayed in fawn, oHve, missed the charm, and turned English 
and tender-tinted old morocco ! and gold into G-erman silver, 
simh as may bo seen in the Grenville Cervantes, like Velazquez, was not 
ejection or the British Museum. The merely a portrait-painter of tho Hidal- 
first edition of the first part, J uan de go, but a poet — a critic of poets, and 
la Cuesta, Mad. 1605 ; the first edition somewhat too true a one to be very po- 
of the same, as amended by tho author, pu^r — an author of comedy, tragedy, 
Juan de la Cuesta, Mad.- 1608 : the satire, and light novels. To hiTn was 
first edition of the second part, Juan granted^that rarest gift of the Deity, 
de la Cuesta, Mad. 1615 ; and consult vention, that spark of the Creator's own 
Brunet, “ Manuel du Libraire” (i. 370), prerogative. The popularity of Don 
and “ Nouvelles Recherches” (i. 295).* QuiijEote has eclipsed, and justly, the 
Of the reprints of the original text the other works of Cervantes, and his taste 
first really fine one was pubhshed in 'and style in the drama approached too 
London by Tonson, 4 vols. 4to. 1737, nearly to tho Greek theatre to succeed 
as the first really critical one was that with S^^aniards, whose EspauoUsmo 
of John Bowles, 6 vols. 4to. 1781, and prefers the ]prticular nature by which ^ 
from which every subsequent commen- it is surroimded. Ilis “ Numantia** * 
tator has borrowed largely. Of mo- and “ Trato de Argel” have been com- 
dern Spanish editions the finest, that j)ared to the “ Persss” and “Prome- 
“ de w^as published for tho Aca- theus.” Tliis Iberian JEschylus gave 

deray of Madrid, by Ibarra, 4 vols. fo. way before the rising sun of Lope de 
1780. That of Juan Ant"* Pellicer, Vega ; ho retired as Walter Scott did 
6 vols. 8vo. Mad. 1797, contains many before Byron, to immortalise hiinself 
valuable notes. The last, and not the by liis novels. Lope de Vega was also 
least, is that of Don Diego Clemencin, imitated by tho elegant and poetical 
the author of the “ Memoirs of Queen Calderon and the soft harmonious Guil- 
Isabella,” 6 vols. 4to. 1833-39. len de Castro. These tln*ee illustrious 

Don Quixote has been translated authors were as nearly contemporaries 
into most languages ; but England, as ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
whoso practical genius had anticipated among the Greeks % Shakspere, Ben 
this travestic of the knight-errant in the Jonson, and Eord among the English. 
Sir Topaz of Chaucer, — England, tne They elevated their stage to the highe|t 
real nation for wit and genuine cari- pitch of excellence, &om whence it 
caturo, the land of Butler, Fielding, soon declined, for such is the condition^ 
and Hogarth, — has published iar more of human greatness.- The first edition 
splendid translations of Don Quixote of tho theatrical w’orks of Cervantes, 
than the rest of the continent. The “ Ocho Comedicts y Ocho lEntremeseSy^^ 
best, in some respects, is the earliest, was published' at Mad. by the Viuda^ 
that of Tliomas Skelton, 1612-1620, de Alonzo Martin, in 1615. It was '" 
which breathes the spirit of the ago republished at Mad. in 2 vols,, 1749. 
and quaint manners. Of those by The amusing little satire in verse of 
Smollett, Jarvis, and Motteux, the last Cervantes, Vtc0e alJPamctso^^ Kasl 
is the very worst. It is, however, a pot been sufficiently estimated out of 
peccado mortal — a heresy — toreadDon Bpain. The first edition is that of 
Quixote except in his own language, .^onzo Martin, Mad. 1614; Sanchli^-^ 
Such authors, like Dante, fix a language; republished it at Mad. in 1784. 
from the fecUng that they cannot be The first edition of his other novels, 
adequately translated we learp the ori- ** Novelets exemplares^' that of Juan de ' 

f inal. 'What idea can be formed of Cuesta, Mad. 1613, is rare : in de&^l^ 
hakspere, when curled and powdered of whidi' the collector must be ebnW ;; 
by Monsieur Ducis? Even Schiller tented with the Mad. edition of San<mf|o| 
and Sohlegel, translating into a cognate 2 vols. 1783 ; trahayos de ^Persi^eO^ 

idiom a cognate work, have often { were first published at. Mad. in 101^^^ 
Spain, — I, M 
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One word now for lionest Sancho mata ai*e truly antiquo, and none wrote 
Panza*9 proTerbs, Itefi^anes^ which are them neater than the Spaniard Mar* 
]^nliarly classical, Oriental," and tial. Of such class was the iuscriptipn 
Spanish. These ethical maxims, on the girdle of Hermione — ft$ nett 

fuuy these wise saw|^ and instances, are ‘ compare 

in the mouth of every Solomon or them with the devices on the Spanish 
Sancho,of the Peninsula ; they are the ' cuchillos of Albccete, the “ cutler’s 
** refroin,” the chorus and fcurden of . poetry,” 

their song : they are the philosophy of : Hence to T^aldepeuas, a straggling 
the many, the condensed experience and j mud-built place of some 11,000 souls, 
knowledge of ages, when the wit of one | with an indifferent inn. The red blood 
man becomes the wisdom of thousands. | of the grape issues from this valley of 
The constant use of a ref ran gives the i stones, and is the produce of the Bur- 
Spaniard his sententious, dogmatical ' gundy vine, transplanted into Spain, 
ajbnixtureof humour, truism, twaddle, | The liquor is kept in caves and in huge 
imd common sense ; a proverb well in- j finajas or jars j when rejnoved it is 
produced — magnas seeat ips : it is as do- 1 put into goat and x>ig-9kins, cueros, 
eiaive of an argument in Spain as a bet i such as Don Quixote attacked. The 
is in England. Tliis shotting a dis- ; wine, when taken to distant places, is 
course always is greeted with a smile \ generally adulterated ; and, liowever 
from liigh or low : it is essential, na- . much is pretended to be sold in Loii- 
tional, and peculiar, like the pitched ' don, “ neat as imported,” nothing is 
skin horracha to* Spanish wines, and : more difficult than to get it there pure 
garlic in their stews : therefore we have j and genuine. Wlien pure, it is rich, 
sometimes larded our humble pages , fruity, full-bodied, high-coloured, ancl 
with this flavouring condiment. j will keep well, and improve for 10 

Collectors of Spanish proverbs may | years. The best JBodegas are those 
purchase Proverhios, Lopez deMendo- 1 which belonged to Don Carlos, Juan 
za, fol, Sevilla, 1509 ; JRefranes, Her- 1 Puente, and the Marques de Santa 
nan Nunez el comendador, fol. Sala- 1 Cruz, who has a mansion here. The 
manca, 1555 ; or the 4to. ed., L<?rida, wine is worth on the spot about 4^, 
.1621, which has the ciwious work of the pipe; the land-carriage is, how- 
Mallara reprinted with 'it, the original ^cr, expensive, and it is apt, when 
edition of which, entitled La Philoso- couyqyed in skins, to be tapped and 
Vulgar, by Joan de Mallara, is watered by the muleteers, whence vino 
a folio, Sevilla, 1568, and absolutely moro — ^that is, wine wliich has never 
setiessaTy to curious collectors. There been thus baptized — is proverbially 
^ Lmgares communes, ptmiod popular; Yaldepeuas sometimes goes 
at Madrid, 1613, by Juan de la Cuesta, wrong during the sea voyage ; the best 
the publisher of Cervantes. The mo- j plan is to send up double quarter sherry 
dem collection by BepuUes, in 6 duo. casks, which then must be conveyed to 
volumes, is useful. Cadiz or Santander. 

f Santa Cruz de Mudela is a dull, un- The town of Valdepehas was sacked 
irjholesome town: pop. 5500. Itiscele- by the invaders, June 6, 1808, under 
brated for its garters, which the women Liger Bellair ; ^ houses were burnt, 
offer for sale to the passengers ; some and Che unresisting, unarmed popula- 
are gaily embroidered and enhvened tion, butchered in the cellars in drunken 
frith apposite mottos, e.g, . sport (Toreno, iv.). 

**_Tt digan estas ligas Yaldepefias lies about half-way be« 

'MUsyeiMu yfatigas.** tween Granada and Madrid j those 

Soy de mi dueno s Feliz quien las who wish to go to JSstremadura will 
apoHoi udHrepido ee amor, de todo sale turn off to the rt. through Saceruela, 
v>oncidorj ' am so fi>rth ; but Honi' The geologist and botmiist, proceeding 
qui m^y peo^.^ ^^hese epigram- to Seville, may make a riding detour, 
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visiting Ciudad Beal and Almaden 
(see p. 247), and thence to Cordova, 
avoiding thereby the uninteresting 
angle of Bailen and Andujar ; the 
route will be found at p. 221* 

After leaving Valdepenas the misery 
of villages and villagers increases to 
Manzanares. Pop. 9000. Parador del 
Carrillo. The men get browner and 
poorer, the women more ugly, country 
and cloaks more rusty and threadbare. 
Hemp is a luxury for shoes, and the 
rare stocking is made like that of Va- 
lencia, without feet, an emblem of a 
student’s purse, open and containing 
nothing. Tlie cloaked peasants grouped 
around their mud cabins seem to be 
statues of silence and poverty, yet the 
soil is fertile in com and wine. At the 
Venta de Qtiesada Don Quixote (que~ 
sada^ lantern-jawed) was knighted, and 
Cervantes must have sketched the actual 
inn, and its still existing well. The 
water communicates with the Guadiana, 
the under-ground Mole of Spanish 
rivers. Indeed, the ancient name. Anas, 
is derived from this “ hide and seek ” 
propensity ; Jlanas in the Punic, and 
Hanasa in the Arabic, signifying “ to 
appear arfft disappear.” It is called the 
JLucalee by the Spanish Gitanoa. The 
Wadi- Anas, like the Guadalquivir, eats 
its dull way through loomy banks — a 
subterranean not a submarine Alpkous ; 
it rises in the swamps, o^ Lacunas de 
Ruideray and loses itself again 15 miles 
from its source, at Tomelloso ; it reap- 
pears, after flowing 7 L. underground 
at Daymiel. The lakes which it throws 
up are called the eyes, Los ojos de la 
Ouadianay and the ground above is 
called the bridge. This and the e^ea 
lead to trivial witticisms, in regard to 
the dark glancing Manchegas, and this 
bridge’s superiority over the Pont Neuf 
at Paris.' The disappearance is not 
sudden, like that of the Bhone, which 
descends into a gulf, as'here it is sucked 
up into unpicturesque miurshes. Their 
chief interest arises from Don Qufrote. 
The Cuefoa de MonteameSy into which 
the knight descended, althou£^ the 
name savours of romance and the 
peerage of Charlemagne, really exists in ^ 


the Campo de Montiel, This site was 
the last scene of the fratricidal warfare 
between Pedro the Cruel and Henry o3t' 
Trastamara, who here butchered his. 
king and brother, . aided by Prenph - 
knights, by whom the monarch was’ 
held unfairly down in the-- death-, 
struggle. The decisive battle of Mon- 
tiel was fought Wednesday, March 14, 
1369. The dilatory Spaniard Pedro 
was surprised before his forces joined, 
by the rapid Prenchraan Moseu Bel- 
irah de Claquin, the “ hero ” Du Ques- 
lin of the French, un vil traidor 
according to the Spaniards. (See CVo- 
nhsa del Rey Lon Pedro, c. vi.). An. 
indiflerent history of this king has been 
Avidtten by P. Merimee. The cave lies 
about PL. from the village of Osa dat 
Montiel : it is near the JSrtnita de Sae*- 
licesy and one of the lagunas, of which > 
by the way there arc 11, and not 7, aa' 
Cervantes says. They are full of fish ; 
each has its own name, that of La Col- 
gada being the largest, deepest, and • 
most interesting, because its cool waters 
are guarded by the roeJe-built ruined 
castle of Rocliqfriddy in which lived 
Boca Florida, to whom Mbntesinos 
was married. 

A1 Castillo Hainan Eocha, 

Y ^ la fuente Frida. 

These lakes, these eyes of the Gua- 
diana, which, according^ to the Don, 
were fed to overflowing, as the Nile w'ats 
by the tears of Isis (Pans. x. 32, 18), 
from the tears of Belerma, with her 7 
daughters and 2 maidens weeping for 
her Durandante, slain at Boncev^es^ 
are really formed by the accumulation^ 
of waters which flow dovm from the 
Sierra de Alcaraz. The Cueva de 
Moniesinos (Don Quix, ii. 23) itself is * 
about' 40 yards wide, and 60 deep, aiid 
is used as a refuge in storms by hunters 
and shepherds. The entrance is blocki^ 
up writh underwood. As in the Doii^ 
time, it is the haunt of bats and bird^ 
who have deposited a bed ^of guea^ 
nearly a foot thick. The cave probab|j| 
was part of an ancient mine, as a laBj^] 
rij^h of shafts have been traced, 

Imps of rubbiah, 

found. There Ib a lake at the bbt 

iw* 2 
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Perhaps Madridejos is the most 
conyeuient place to start from oh a 
trip into Don Quixote’s country, as JEl 
Tohoso lies about 7 L. distant, through 
0uerQ 4, and Osa de Montiel ; and 
only 8 L., though Solana 1, Alhcmhra 
8^ and thence 4 more. A pleasant 
tour might be made by following the 
Don’s route, which commentators have 
laid down, or rather attempted, for 
CJervantes \»TX)te with the greatest geo- 
graphical carelessnesti^and inaccuracy. 

■ See, however the map of his route in 
the 2nd vol. of Pellisor^s Madrid edi- 
tion, 1798. 

JSl Tohoso is a poor* place on a plain, 
although of a European reputation j 
the name is derived from the tohas, or 
sort of porous stones, which still, as in 
the time of Cervantes, are much used in 
making water-jars. According to Pel- 
licer and Cervantic commentators, the 
original of the Don’s sweelheaH Dul- 
cinea, Aldonza Lorenzo Corehuelo, was 
a Miss Aldonza (a word wliich means 
sweet) Zarco de Morales, and she lived 
in the still existing Casa de Torrecilla. 
El Toboso was fiioreover founded by 
Don Perez Correa, for whom the sun 
stood still (see Detentiidia, p. 218). 

Continuing the high road to Madrid 
is Puerto Lapiche^ a poor place, w here 
the Don informed Saneho that tliey 
might get elbow-deep in adventiues. 
21ie “Pass” is placed betw'een two 
olive-clad gentle slopes, with simdry 
groups of windmills, which, being 
smaller than ours, are really not un- 
like giants at a distance ; they ai*c 
very numerous, for this is a country of 
much com to grind, and little water- 
power. The crack-brained knight 
might well be puzzled by these mills, 
for th^ wera novelties at that time, 
having only been introduced into 
Spain in 1575, and had just before 
perplexed even Cardan, the wise man 
of his age, who describes one as if it 
had been a steam-engine : “ Kor can I 
pass over in silbnee what is so won- 
derfiily that before I saw it I could 
neither believe nor relate it without 
incurring the imputation of *oredii4|^ ; 
hut a mirst for science overcomes 


bashfulness ” (De Eer. Var. i. 10). A 
new road is in contemplation from 
Puerto Lapiche to Ahnaden, and hence 
into Estremadura. 

Fpur L. ^rom. JkLanzanares to the rt. 
is Argamasilla de Alha^ in the prison 
of wiiich Cervantes is said to have 
written his Don Quixote. According 
to a tradition in the village he was 
confined in the Casa de Medrano. 
But fpee and immortal have been tlie 
works composed in durance vile ; the 
Bible w'as translated by JLutlier in the 
Castle of Wartburg ; the prison-engen- 
dered poem of Tasso, and t he pilgrimage 
of Bunyan, roam over the world fresh, 
and miconfined as the air w'o breathe. 

Near Villarta the province of New 
Castile is entered, which here resembles 
La Mancha. Madridejos^ P<^P* 7000, 
has a nice, cool, refreshing inn. The 
bread is exquisite, although the ^water 
is bad, and the cheese not much better, 
however w'eU it did for the Alforjas of 
honest, hungry Saneho, and liis mule- 
teer digestion. The railroad which runs 
in 3 li. to Madrid commences at Tem- 
hUque^ a cold, st ony, wretched place. La 
Guardia, rising on a ridge of mcks, was 
once an outpost guard a^inst the 
Moors. This hamlet was the birthplace 
oiJuan Passamonte^ el Nino de Ouardia, 
the theme of many a pen and j^encil of 
Spain. The Toledan clergy in 1490 
accused the rich Jews of crucifying a 
Christian boy at their Passovers, and 
putting his heart into a Hoslia^ and 
for tlie pretended sacrifice of this Juan, 
the wealtliiest Israelites were burnt 
^nd their chattels confiscated. This 
accusation was very prevalcmt, e. g, 
our St. William of Norwich, and 
the boy Hugh of Lincoln. Consult, 
on this legend, and miracles of el Niuo 
de works by Bodrigo de Yepes, 

4to. Madrid, 1583 ; by Juan Marieta, 
8vo., Mad. 1604 ; by Sebastian de 
Nieva; by Ant. Guzman, 1720, and 
a)so by Pisa. The orthodox ac^count 
is painted in the parisli church of La 
Guardia, and in the hermitage Jesus 
the actual cave is shown in which the 
martyred boy was kept and scouraed 
three months before the Jews cruciSed 



Andalucia, 
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him : crcdat J udeeus. Here, -and indeed 
generally in these corn-growing central 
plains, the traveller should remark the 
eras, tlie common Spanish and Oriental 
threshing-floors in tlie open air, and 
the drivmg the trillo over the com, 
with Iftorscs, after a most Homeric 
fasliion (see Gatherings, p. 115). The 
females hereabouts look half Swiss, half 
Dutch, with their blue and green petti- 
coats and handkerchiefs under their 
chins. The miserable population, whose 
houses were burnt T>y the invaders, bur- 
row like rabbits in troglodyte excava- 
tions, whence they emerge to beg of the 
diligences as they ascend tlie hill. 

Thence to Ocana, between which and 
Los Barrios the Spaniards, Nov. 19, 
1809, suffered a defeat, one of the 
greatest of these many feats. In that 
year the Junta of Seville, imged by 
intriguers who sighed to get back to 
Madrid, and by others who wished to 
do without the English assistance, de- 
termined, in defiance of the Duke’s 
warnings and entreaties, to assume the 
offensive. His letters seem really to 
have been written after the events, and 
not before them, so • completely, with 
the intuition of strong sense, did he 
understand the Spaniards; and so truly 
did he prophesy their certain discom- 
fiture, the loss of Andalucia, and his 
own compulsory retreat into Portugal. 
The Junta prepared an army of 60,000 
men, armed and equipped by English 
monies. The leader^ one Juan Carlos 
dc Areizaga, advanped from the defiles, 
giving out that the English were with 
him; and such fear thereupon prevailed 
at Madrid, where the report was be- 
lieved, that the enemy thought at once 
of retreating without a fight ; and had 
Areizaga advanced, he must have sur- 
prised and overwhelmed the handful c f 
French at Aranjuez (Belmas, i. 99) : 
having, however, by his delay given 
Soult the means of collecting troops, he 
then, as if infatuated, risked a battle in 
the iDlain. Tliere two short hours moro 
than sufficed for 25,000 bravo French to 
put 55,000 Spaniards to an indescribable 
rout, during which Areizaga placed 
himself on a belfly in Ocafla^ a mute 


spectator of his own disgrace, giving 
no directions whatever, except to orde* 
his reserve, a body of 15,000 men, 
who had not fired a shot, to retreat4 
He then, and Freire, the hero of San 
Marcial ! set the example of flight ; 
nor did eitlier even attempt to maAe a 
stand behind the impregnable rocks of 
Bespeua-perros or Alcald la Real, 
Their mihappy troops, deserted by 
their cliicfs, could but follow their 
leaders. La Mancha was covered with 
runaways. Sbult took 42 cannon, 
26,000 prisoners, and killed 5000, 
while his loss barely reached 1600. 
The Spanish army disappeared from 
the face of the earth : after the Oriental 
fashion, every man fled to his city and 
country. But Ocana is but a thing of 
Spain, past and present, where mis- 
fortune is no school. Compare Me- 
dellin, Ciudad Beal, &c., Ocana was 
forthwith sacked, and the precious 
archives of the Ayimtamiento burnt. 

Buonaparte, who, jealous that it 
could be supposed in IVance that any 
one could do great things except him- 
self (Foy, i. 159), scarcely noticed* the 
event. • “ Le Moniteur fit k peine men- 
fion de cette memorable affaire, dont 
celui qui I’avait conduit© cut pu comme 
Cesar rendre compte en trois mots, 
veni, vidi, vici.” Yet as a victory it 
was most important, since it fixed 
Joseph on the tottering throne, gave 
Granada to Sebastiani, Seville to Soult, 
and placed the treasiu*es and supplies 
of rich . impillaged Andalucia in their 
clutches. “ Alas !” said the Duke, whose 
great plans were thus frustrated, “ that 
a cause which promised so well a few 
weeks ago shoidd have been so com- 
pletely lost by the ignorance, pr4^* 
sumption, and mismanagement of those, 
to whose direction it was confided !* ' 
(Disp. Dec. 6, 1809). “Nothing wo^; 
do but fighting great battles in plains 
in which their defeat /is as ceHain mm 
is the commencement of the battle.*'. 
Ferdinand VII., a prisoner at Valen^ay,,^ 
was mean or false enough, probably 
both, to write to congratulate Joi^]^ 
on this victory (Schep. i. 69) ; whiled 
this incompetent Areizaga — Aonradis^ 
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simo tnilUar ! repeats Madoz now*a- 
da^s, xii. 210 — who lost it, instead of 
being cashiered, was presented by tlie 
Junta with a fine horse, and was after- 
wards made Captain General of Biscay 
by this veiy Ferdinand in 1814 : Coscta 
^ JE^aiia, 

, The diligence JPartudor and JPosada 
^ los Catalanes are decent ; Ocana is 
an Uninteresting place, with some di- 
lapidated barratrks : pop. 5000. As 
t^e roads from Valencia, Murcia, and 
Andiducia meet here, there is a con- 
stant passage of carriages, carts, and 
mulet^rs ; members of the temperance 
flM>ciety will find the water here, winch 
^ so scarce and bad in La Mancha, most 
abundant and delicious. The fuente 
with its aqueduct, has been attri- 
buted to the Romans. The public i 
lavadero is wortli the artistes attention ■ 


for picturesque groups of garrulous 

S articoloured washerwomen. Alonso 

e Erdlla, the author of the ‘ Arau- 
caria^ the epic of Spanish literature, 
w'as buried in the conrent of Carmelita^ ! 
Descalzas. His ashes were scattered ! 
to the dust by Soult’s troops j yet 
Ercilla was a soldier, and soldiers have 
been the best poets and novelists af 
the Peninsula. At Ocana the natural | 


'son of Philip IV., Don Juan of Aus - 1 
; tHa, who played such a distinguished 
qpatt in the minority of Charles II., 
Was brought up. Tlie natural children 
of the Spanish kings never were allowed 
to enter Madrid during their father’s 
‘ fife, from the grandees disputing their 
taking precedence over them. 

Emerging through a rocky gorge of 
Tolcanic hUls, we reach Aranjuez (for 
details consult Index) ; and on pass- 
■ ing the palace, and the Plaza de San 
Antonio^ the Tagus is crossed by an 
ilon suspension bridge. Driving up 
the verdurous calle larga^ a noble stone 
bridge, ^built by Charles III., is carried 
’ /across the Jarama. After ascending 
the Ciiesta de la Meina^ the .descent 
recommences, and the oasis Aranjuez, 
With its green meadovrSj gardens, night- 
ingales, and .watersprings, disaj)pears, 
while itf remembrance becomes doubly 
' deiUghtItil irom tbe contrast with tawny 


nakedness. A railroad, opened Nov. 
13, 1850, runs from the portal of the 
palace to Madrid. 

Continuing by the road soon after 
passing Vaidemoro^ which, why and 
wherefore we know not, is coupled with 
PmiOy to express a “ half tipsjif half- 
seas-over man ” in Spain, is the castle 
of PiniOj in w’hich the Princess of Eboli 
was confined by Pliilip II. The 
Hermitage and Telegraph of Pinto is 
considered to be the central point of 
the Peninsula. Soon Madrid is per- 
ceived, rising on a broken eminence 
out of an apparent plain. Only a 
portion being seen, it looks small, mo- 
dern, and un-Spanish, from its low 
domes and extinguisher-shaped spires : 
the last relay is at Los Angeles, “ The 
Angels,?’ w'here devils would not live 
could they help it. Approaching the 
bed of the Manzanares the sceme im- 
proves, especially w'hen there is any 
water in it. The dip is crossed by a 
superb viaduct. The diligence usually 
w inds round the mean mudw’alls to the 
rt., enters the Puerta de Atoeha, and 
then passes through the Prado and 
Calle de AlcahX ; thus offering, for the 
first sight, tlie best promtmade and 
finest street of the capital. For Madrid, 
sec Sect, xi.. New' Castile. 


Route 10. — Valdepenas to 
Almauen. 


Moral 2 

AUnagro 2 .. 4 

Ciudad Ileal 3 . . 7 

Al Corral de Caraquel. . 3 .. 10 

Oabezarados. . . . ’. 3 .. 13 

Abenojar 1 .. 14 

' Saceruela 4 .. 18 

Aliuaden 6 . . 23 


t The road to Ciudad Real is carriage- 
able. It is in contemplation to improve 
the whole route from Puerto Lapiche 
and thence on to Almaden, and so on 
into Estremadura. Ahnagro is a well- 
built, agricultural town, with a fine 
(ronvCTit of the Calatrava order of the 
16th century: observe the staircaise 
and cloisters* Much blond lace is 
made here. At L. distant, ' •n the 






road to Almodovar del Campo^ is Gra- 
natida, the Tillage in which Baldomero 
Espartero was bom, in 1790. His 
father was an humble dealer in Esparto. 
The son, destined to be a monk, began 
life da a poor student, but, when the 
war of independence broke out, liis 
martial turn led him to join el hatallon 
sagrado. In 1816 he volunteered to 
serve iii S. America. Having, it is 
said, won money of Canterac and other 
generals, with whom pay was in a case 
of stagnation, he was paid by ’promo- 
tion. He fought well during the pre- 
vious campaigns against Bolivar. This 
war w'as ended by the battle of Aga~ 
cticho^* in Lower l?eru, whero Sucre 
(Dec. 8, 1825) completely defeated tlie 
royalists. A Cintra convention ensued, 
by which the beaten officers secured 
their safe iransportation to Spain, and 
to new titles ; hence the depreciatory 
apodo, or nickname, Los Ayacuclios^oi 
wdiich Maroto, Valdes, Bodil, Tacon, 
Seoane, and sundry other mediocrities 
were among the stars. Espartero hav- 
ing obtained the rank of a colonel, and 
being quartered at Logrpho, there mar- 
ried Dona Jacinta de la Cruz, a most 
excellent lady of considerable fortune. 
The Agactichos, companions in dis- 
grace, clung afterwards together ; the 
defeats by the Carlists of the blunder- 
ing Valdes, Cordova, and Co., made 
W'ay for Espartero, whoso fortune was 
completed by the death of Zumidacar- 
regui, and his relief of Bilbao by help 
of the English ; then he soon managed 
the Vergara convention with hiis brother 
Ay%m^o Maroto, and thus rose to be 
the Duke of Victory. Personally a 
very brave and honest man, ho was 
timid and vacillating in authority, and 
therefore fell under the intrigues of 
Christina and Louis Philippe ; as Be- 
gent he was disposed to govern accord- 
ing to constitutional law. Now-a-days 
— 1854 — ^he has a better chance. Ve- 
remos. 

Ciudad Meal ; Mosada de las More- 

* Ayacwiho is an Indian w'ord, and signifies 
the “plain of the dead/* as it was the site of 
one of Almagro’s and Pizarro’s early butcheries 
of the poor aboriglneB, whose manes were liow 
avenged. 


roA: this royal city^ although Cervantei 
did call it “ imperial and the seat of the 
god of smUos,” is one of the poorest 
dullest of the inland capitals of Spam^ 
and one of the most atrasoAo^ and thi^ 
is saying something: pop. about 10 , 006 i' 
The capital of its province, one rich ift 
mines and in neglected capabilities, it 
was built on a plain near the Oibar 
diana by Alonso el Sabio^ aind entitled 
Meal by Juan II. in 1420 ; portions of 
the walls with towers remain. Before 
the final conquest of Ghrauada it was, 
in fact, the ^ntier city and seat of 
the Court of Chancery for the south. 
Here Ferdinand and Isabella organised 
the Mermandady a mounted brother^ 
hood, a gendarmerie Or guardia civil, 
to protect the roads. Among the few 
objects at Ciudad Beal, visit the noble 
pile of the hospital foimded by Cardinal 
Loreuzana, converted into a barracks 
by Sebastiani; notice the curious strong 
semi moresque Muerta de Toledo, The 
city is under the patronage of the Vir- 
gin dM Prado ; her image, foimd in a 
meadow, is the palladium of the parish 
chiu*ch ; the silver offerings disappeared 
mostly in the last war. This church 
has a magnificent single (gothic nave 
and a Betablo with subjects from the 
Passion, carved in 1616 by Giraldo de 
Merlo, and almost equal to Montanes.: 
a lofty tower has recently been built. 

Near Ciudad Beal, on the 27th 
March, 1809, wliilo Victor was routing 
the “old blockhead” Cuesta at Me- 
dellin, did Sebastiani, with only 12,000 
men, by one chaise ! put to instanta- ; 
ncous flight 19,000 Spaniards, com- 
manded by Urbina, Conde de Cartoaja^ 
This pohrecito had marched and coun- J 
termarched his Bisouos almost to death ^ 
for 48 hours, and for no object (Toreno, 
viii.). In the moment of attack he lost 
his head, and one regiment of Duteh' 
hussars! scattered the whole Spanish* 
army! 1600 were killed, 4000 takeit^ 
prison^s. Cartoajal and the rest thewj 
]^n away: then, as usual, were lost afi^^ 
the English arms and stores provid^l 
for the defence of th# Sierra. Moreh^l 
but wliich, entrusted to fools and:^ 
cow^ds, became, in fact, so mnOh. 
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assistance, as elsewhere, to the common 
>enemy. Cartoajal, instead of being 
cashiered, was praised! bj the Cadiz 
regency, and was declared to have de- 
served well of his country ! (Schep. 
ii. 671). . 

The Spanish army disappeared from 
. the faceof the earth ; after the Oriental 
fashion, every man fled to his city and 
country. But all this is but a thing 
of Spain, past and present. What says 
Xivy (xxx. 17), describing the victory 
of Maidius : “ Turdetani* (the Andalu- 
j^ns), freti tamen multitudine sud ob- 
; oidm ierunt agmini Romano. Equesim- 
pUssus turbavit extemplo acicm eorum. 
jPedestre prselium nuilius ferme certa- 
minis fuit. Milites vetcres, perites lios^ 
fium belliquCf hand diibiam pugnam 
‘ fccere.** Again, on anotlier occasion, ' 
‘*Pulsi caatris Ilispani, ant qui ex | 
prtelio effugeraiit S23arsi I 

agros (see Talavcra, &c.), deinde in ! 
suasquisque civitates redierunt” (Livy, 
*dx. 2). 

llotrTE 11. — Seville to Badajoz. 


Aracena ....... 18 

Segura de iLeon 6 

Valencia 3 

Zafra 3 

Fuente del Macstre ... 3 

Santa Marta 2 

Albuera 3 

Badajoz . 4 


^ This, the mountain road, must bo 
ndden : for the first 24 L. see p. 216. 
At Valencia^ 3 L. from Segura de Leon; 
is another fine castle? Passing Medina 
de las Torres we reach Zafray x^laced 
under a denuded ridge to the 1. ; pop. i 
some 50QO. Tosada de Pepe indif- j 
fa^nt. This most ancient city was the ] 
Segedaof the Iberians and Julia Besti- 1 
tuta of the Homans. It is full of 
huildings begun in better times and on 
8 grand scale, but they have either re- 
mained unfinished, or have been de- 
i^troyed by the invaders under Drouet, 
m 1811. 

” The great lords of Zafra were the 
P^eroas, who|a dukedom of Feria is 
how merged in tnat of the Medina Celi, 
P^heur shield, charged with canting fig- 
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leaves, still appears on the chief edi- 
fices, although generally defaced by* the 
French. First visit the ducal JPalacio, 
passing out by the handsome granite 
JPuerta del Acehuche: tliis Gothic Al- 
cazar was erected, as an inscription 
over the portal states, by Lorenzo 
Suarez de Figueroa, in 1437. Near 
the porch is one of the curious xn*imi- 
tive iron-ribbed cannon, saved from 
the many others which the invaders 
destroyed when they x>l^'u^cred the 
once curious armoury and made a for- 
tress of the palace. The patio has been 
modernized in the Herrera style, and 
is handsome, with fine marbles, Ionic 
and Doric pillars, ^d a fountain. The 
interior, gutted by the enemy, has* been 
degraded by the stewards of the duke, 
wlio have from time to time suited this 
once lordly dw^elling to tlieir base wants 
and tastes. The open arched galleries 
bcfWeen the huge towers of the jVicazar 
command fine views over the gardens 
and olive-grounds of the environs. 

Adjoining to the Alcazar is the unfi- 
nished convent of Santa Marinay which 
was desecrated by the invaders. In 
the chapel observe the sej>ulchre of 
Margaret Harrington, daughter of Lord 
Exton, erected in 1601 by her cousin, 
the Dmiiess of Feria, also an English 
woman ; she was ilie Jane Doi*nier, the 
most trusted of Queen Mary’s ladies of 
honour, and the wife of Philij) II.’s 
ambassador in London at the important 
moment of Elizabeth’s succession. Her 
body rests liere, but, true to her country 
I in death, she sent her heart to England. 

I Her effigy kneels before a 2 >rio I^eu, 

! wdth<« mantle on her head ; it was once 
painted, but has been whitewashed : her 
portrait was destroyed by the French. 

. Going out of the Puerta de Semlla 
is a nice little alatneday with a delicious 
water^spring, brought in on arches, and 
called La fuente del JDuque. Among 
the Grffloo-Romano buildings in Zafra 
observe the magnificent marble Doric 
and Ionic patio of La Casa O-randCy 
built by the Daza Maldonados, and the 
fine colonnades j notice also tlie Doric 
and Ionic brick tower of the Cotegiaiai 
neither of these edifices are finished, or 
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ever will bo : meantime the JPlaza de 
Toros has been completed. 

Visit next the Santa Clara, foimded 
by the Figueroas in 1428 (see date 
over portal) j the invaders desecrated 
this convent and mutilated the recum- 
bent figures of the founder and his 
wife, and a Homan statue in a toga and 
sandals: observe the effigy of Q-arci-* 
lazo do la Vega, killed before Granada 
in the presence of Enrique IV. j re- 
mark his singular bonnet. The French 
made this gallant knight’s statue, with 
others of the Figueroa family, the butt 
of wanton outrage ; observe that with- 
out a head, caUedTloha Maria de Moya. 

The road at Zc^ra diverges, and 
passes either to Meikda, 9 E., by dreary 
AUnendralejo, wher^, Aug. 25, 1847, 
the great silver Disco of Theodosius 
was fomid, now at Madrid in tlie Aca- 
demy of History, and then either by 
arid Torre Mejia, or by the high road 
through Albuera. 


Route 12. — Seville to Badajoz. 


Guillena .... 

• 

. 4 


Kouquillo , 

• 

• 3 • • 

1 

Santa Olalla 

• 

. 4 .. 

11 

IMonastcrio . . . 

• 

. 4 .. 

16 

Fiientc de Cantos . 

• 

• 3 • • 

18 

Los Santos . . . 

• 

. 4 •• 

22 

Santa Marta . *. 

• 

M ^ • • 

27 

Albuera .... 

• 

• 3 • • 

30 

Bodajoz .... 

• 

. 4 .. 

34 


A diligence, bad and dear, runs this 
line in from 24 to 30 h. : the posadas 
are indifferent throughout. This ex- 
tren^ly uninteresting road winds over 
th^Rerra Morena chain. Fewtrav^ers 
are ever met with save the migratoiy 
caravans, which bring corn down from 
Salamanca and take back salt from 
Cadiz. The carts, oxen, men, and dogs 
are made for artists, and their nightly 
bivouacs of sheep, folded or rather 
netted in enredelados with ropes of 
esparto, and clustering by the sides of 
the roads, in the glens and underwood, 
are very nomade, national, and pic- 
turesque. Honquillo rejoices in having 
given birth to the famous Alcalde of 
Charles V., a Spanish Jeffries, whose 


Draco process has passed into a pro* 
verb; he convicted and executed afit 
culprits — the old for, what they had 
done, the young ones for what they 
would have done, had they been spared, 
and grown up; he it was who hui^ 
up the Bishop of Zamora at Sinfahcaa; 

Above Santa Olalla is a ruined 
Moorish castle, whence enjoy a pano- 
rama of mountains. Soon we enter 
Estremadura (see Sect. vii.).. At Mo» 
nasterio, Posada del Montanes, is the 
point where the waters part, descend- 
ing either into the Guadiana or Gua^ 
dalquivir. Puente de Cantos is the 
birth-place of Zurbaran $ the bill towns 
are uninteresting and agricultural ; the 
natives seldom stray beyond their ]^a- 
rishes or are visited by strangers. Pigs 
and game of all kinds thrive in those 
ranges of the Sierra Morena. 

Albuera — Parador del agua — an in- 
significant hamlet of itself, owes iti^ 
European fame to its ** glorious field (A 
grief,” and the murderous conflict^ 
May 16, 1811, between Soult and Be- 
resford. Passing the bridge the tovnd; 
rises in front ; the battle took place on 
the ridge to the 1. After Massena, in- 
stead 01 driving the English into the- 
sea, as he boasted, w'as himself driven 
by them from Santarem, the Duke ad- 
vanced on Estremadura. to retake Ba- 
dajoz ; but his plans were marred, by 
Mahy’s negligence in GaUicia, which 
forced him to return. Now, rapid ej> 
j^dition was everything, as the mrtreSB 
was to be pounced upon before the 
French could relieve it, yet Beresford’f 
“unfortunate delay” gave Philippodl^ 
the governor, ample time to provision^ 
and strengthen the place, besides e;^' 
abling Somt to march from Seville 
its r^ef. Blake and Castafios, gli|t£ 
tons for fighting, then persuaded 
resford to risk a general action wheat' 
nothing could be gained by a victoryw 
for the siege was virtually raised, wh^ 
a reverse would have entirely pai^y^^ 
the Duke, and neutralised the glotii^^ 
of Torres Vedras. Beresford had 
about 7000 English, and, although 
kncT^ the ground well, “.occupied 
says Napier, in such a manher as ^ 

X 8 
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render defeat almost certain.*’ He was 
ilie only man in the army who did not 
see that the hill to the rt. was his really 
vulnerable point, and w'here, to make 
bad worse, he placed the Spaniards. 
Soult, who saw the blot, attacked and 
drove them back without difficulty, and 
the “whole position was raked and com- 
inanded.” Then Houghton led up the 
j57th, who saved the day, the Spaniards 
remaining,^ Barrosa, ** quiet specta- 

tors.” “ Out of 1400 men 1050 were 
lulled and wounded;” “the dead lay in 
ranks, every man with a wound in 
the front.” Tlieir brave leader fell at 
their head, cheering them on to the 
bayonet charge, which, as usual, settled 
the adair. “Then 1500 unwounded men, 
"the remnant of 7000, stood,” mrites 
Kapier, “ triumphant on the fatal hill.” 
^‘.Tliis little battalion,” says the Duke, 
** alone held its ground against all the 
rrench colonnes en massed ' Soult in 
vain pushed on with the reserves under 
Werle, who was killed, and his troops 
fled, throwing away their arms (Viet, et 
Conq. XX. 242) : “ Mais quo pouvaient 
6000 baionettes contre un ennemi 
fois plus nombreux ?” — for thus 
1600 "men are converted into 20,000 
linen in buckram by one dash of a 
; I^rench pen. 

Beresford, who had actually ordered 
Halket to retreat, was saved, says Na- 
pier (xii. 6), by Col. Hardinge, who, on 
his own responsibility, brought up Cole 
:ahd Abercrombie ; others, howeve^. 
and Beresford’s dispatch, assign this 
merit to Cole, who in fact was the su- 
perior officer. 

Both armies bivouacked on the 
ground ; and had Soidt the next day, 
with his 15,000 Frenchmen, ventured 
to renew the attack against 1600 Eng- 
lish, he must have succeeded ; but, 
awed by their bold front, he retire’d, 
leaving nearly 1000 wounded to his 
repulser’s mercy. His army, even in 
the Words of Belmas (i. 184), his own 
author, “ se d^banda dans Ic plus 
; affreux ddsordre ; le moral se troiivait 
fort aflfect^.”. The French real loss was 
between 8000 and 9000 men — even they 
2800 j that of the English was 


4158, of the Spaniards 1365. The Duke 
in public shielded Beresford, whose 
great capabilities for drilling the Por- 
tuguese he justly appreciated. “ Ano- 
ther such a battle, however,” wrote he 
privately, “ would ruin us. I am 
working hard to set all to rights again,” 
On the 2l8t he visited the field, and 
in a few weeks offered Soult another 
chance of another victory^ which the 
Marslml, who knew that a better man 
was come in, politely declined ; ho, 
however, claimed the “ complete vic- 
tory” as his ; and now his non-sucebs is 
ascribed to the numerical superiority of 
the English. Durosoir (Guide, 244) 
simply states that 20,000 Freucli fought 
against 45,000 English or S|[pniards ; 
which Bory de St. Vincent (Guide, 109) 
makes out to be 22,000 against 50,000, 
Soult’s real forces amounting to 19,000 
foot and 4000 horse ; thus history is 
written in France; for the truths read 
Napier (xii. 6), and his unanswerable 
and unanswered replies to Benjsford, 
vol. vi. a lid the Duke’s ‘Dispatches’ (vol. 
vii.). , TJic Portuguese also claim the 
fighting as theirs : “ apres la bataille 
d’Albuera,” relates Siihepeler, “j’en- 
tendis moi-mcme un olficicr Portiigais 
dire, * Les Espagnols sc sont battus 
comme des lions, les Portngais comme 
des serpens, mais les Anglais Niente 
Niente I* (not at all,) dit-il avec de- 
dain ;” and the Spaniard Blake, in his 
letter thanking tlic llcgency for making 
him a captain-general for his services 
on this day, never even alluded to 
the English ; and now-a-days, all the 
glory is claimed by Nosotrus ; acyrd- 
ing to Madoz (i. 343), the Englim di- 
vision was saved by Ballast eros! and 
this signal instance of Spanish ineffi- 
ciency termed, “ IJna de las mas dignas 
glorias del Pueblo Mspanol ! ! lieccntly, 
however, a sort of monument has been 
erected in which, crodite posteri ! even 
the names of the English generals are 
inscribed — what a compliment to them 
— pari passu, with those of tlie Spa- 
niards! For Badujoz, see Sect. vii. 
Those who wish to avoid Budajoz can 
ride in one lony day direct ivom Albtiera 
to Merida, about 10 h, through Jjobon* 
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The Serrania de Ronda. 

The jumble of mountains of which Ronda is the centre and capital, lies 
1. of the basin of the Guadalquivir, and between the sea and the 'kingdoni df 
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Grasada. The districts both of Honda and Granada are an Alpine inter- 
change of hill and vallepr : although only separated a few leagues from the 
jpllains and coasts of Seville and Malaga, the difference of climate and geo- 
graphy is most striking ; thus, while the barley harvests are over in the tien'a 
caliente about the middle of May, the crops in the Vetja of Granada are green 
in J une. These mountains form the barrier which divides the central zone 
fh>m the southern, and are a sort of offshoot from the great Sierra Morena 
chain. Temperate Honda is consequently much resorted to in the summer 
by the parched inhabitants of the hotter districts. Honday elevated amidst 
its mountains, enjoys at once the fresh breezes from the sea and the open 
lR>tintry ; the air is pure, rare, and bracing : thus, in summer the mornings 
and evenings are cool, although* the thermometer in the shade reaches 80^ at 
mid-day, when the prudent traveller, invalid or not, will restore his bodily 
t^igoiir by an indoor siesta. 

. The roads are steep, rugged, and bad: many are scarcely practicable even 
'for mules. The Spaniards in olden times never wished to render their 
Itevillc frontier very accessible to the Moors, and now the fear of facilitating 
iin invasion from Gibi*altar prevented the Bourl)on from improving the com- 
munications. ^he posadas are not much better than the roads, and suit the 
iron frames, and oil and garlic ilia and digestions of the smugglers and robbers, 
who delight, like the chamois, in hard fare and precipices. The traveller 
must attend to the provend or ** proband,** as the great authority Captain 
Dalgetty would say ; a caballero visiting these hungry localities sliould “ victual 
himself with vivers ** for three days at least, as there is no knowing when and 
where he may get a tolerable meal. Honda and Granada arc good central 
^pots for excursions. Their snowjr sienus are river sources for the tierras 
calienteSy and the fruits and vegetation in the fresh hills are those of Switzer- 
land ; thus to the botanist is offered a range from the hardiest lichen of the 
Alps, down to the orange and sugar-cane in the maritime strips. This serranki 
is beast seen in the summer, for at other times either the cold is piercing, or 
the rains swell the torrents, whfbh become impassable. 

The natural strength of this couhtry has from time immemorial suggested 
ntes for “ hill-forts** (Hirt. ‘ B.H.* 8), the type of which is clearly Oriental; 
lierched everywhere like eagles* nests on the heights, and exactly where a 
^inter would have placed them for a picture, they are the homes of brave 
lllghlqnders, to whom the chase and smuggling are daily bread. The French, 
ijdttring the Peninsular war, were so constantly beaten back by these sharp- 
shooters that they became very shy of attacking hornets* ne.sts fuller of lead 
'than gold. These partisans were true sons of the Iberians of old, those Spanish 
cohorts which defeated the Homans “ sub jugo montis,** in rocky <lefiles, the 
types of Honcesvalles and Bailen. ** Adsuetoir montibns et ad concursandum 
inter saxa rupesque.** (Livy, xxii. 18). The hills were their “country;** 
for Diod. Siculus has anticipated Hob Hoy*s designation of his wild domain. 
“ The Gmrilleroy* said the Duke, “ is the only useful arm ; he is better ac- 
quainted w’ith his trade than what is called the officer of the regular Spanish 
army ; he knows the country better, and is better known to the inhabitants, 
and above all he has no pretension to military character** (Disp. May 8d, 
t8l0). The raw material of the (juerillero was in all times the bandit ; robbe^ 
was the stock on which this patriotism best sprouted. Compare Livy, xxviii. 
Si; Floras, ii. 17,. 1.5; Strabo, iii. 238, with the modem warwhoop, “ Vim 
Fernando y vamos rohamlo** The system of smuggling is the best organised 
one in this uncommercial land, where the contrabandista corrects the blunder- 
ing chancellors of exchequers and custom-house officers. Spain has an 
enormous frontier to watch, and is q land in which an honest official seldom 

f rows ; all duties above 25 per cent, everywhere encourage the smuggler, and 
e^ the fiscal regulations are so ingeniously absurdi that the fair merchant iq 
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as much hampered thereby, as the irregular trader is favoured; the operation o^ 
prohibitory and excessive duties on articles which people must, and therefor^ 
will have, leads to breaches of the peace, injury to the fair dealer, and loss ton 
the revenue ; the enormous- profits tempt the peasantry from honest occup^«j 
tions, and render those idle, predatory, and ferocious, who under a wiser system^ 
would remain virtuous and industrious ; the fiscal is the curse of Spain and 
Spaniards, it fosters a body of reckless, active armed men, vTio know the counti^j 
well, and are ready for any outbreak. They emerge, elements of disturbr^ 
ance, from their lairs, whenever the political horizon darkens, just as the stormy; 
petrel comes forth from his hidden home to usher in the tempest. Smuggling 
habituates the already well-disposed Spaniard to breaches of the law, to 
defiance of constituted authority ; and a hatred to the excise, which pinches hia 
belly, is as natural to the heart of man, as a dislike to duties on dress is to the 
soul of woman. In Spain the evasion is not deemed a heinous crime, or a moral 
offence, but barely a conventional one; sl nialum prohibitum, not a malum per se ; 
those who defraua the custom-house are only considered as attacking an odious 
administration by which the nation at. large is robbed. The masses in Spain 
go heart and mind with the smuggler, as they do in England with the poacher. 
They shield a bold useful man who supplies them with a good article at a fair 
price. Nay, some of the mountain curates, whose flock are all in that line, 
just deal with the offence as a pecado venial, readily absolve those who 
pay for a very little detergent holy \fater. 

The Spanish smuggler, so far from feeling himself to be a criminal or de» 
graded, enjoys in his country the brilliant reputation which attends daring 
personal adventure, among a people proud of individual prowess. He is the 
model of the popular sculptor and artist — the hero of the stage, its Macheath: : 
he comes on dressed out in full Mnjo costume, with his retajo or blunderbu^ 
in his hand, and sings the well-known Scguidilla : “ Yo que soy contra*^' 
bandista, yo ho ! ** to the delight of the old and young, from the Straits to the 
Bidasoa, tide-waiters not excepted. In his real character he is welcome in; 
every village ; he brings sugar and gossip for the curate, money and cigars fpr 
the attorney, ribbons and cottons for the women. He is magnificently dressed# 
which has a great charm for all Moro-Iberian eyes, whose delight is Boato, or 
external ostentation. He is bold and resolute. “ None but the brave deservo 


the fair.” He is a good rider and shot, knows every inch of the intricate 
country, wood or water, hill or dale ; he swears and smokes like a man, and: 
displays, in short, all those daring, active, and independent personal energioo 
which a debasing misgovernment has elsewhere too often neutralized. 

The exf^sive preventive service of Jiesguardos, Carabinet'os, &c., which. ^ 
everywhere established in order to put down the smuggler, in reality ra0^ 
assists him, than otherwise. The empleados of all kinds receive a very smalls 
salary, and that is often ill -paid. It is impossible to resist the temptation 
making in one evening more than a six-months* pay : practically the custOMp 
house officers receive their emoluments from the smuggler, who can read^P 
obtain all the official documents, legal certificates, &c., on false returns ; 
on the frontier, where armed parties are stationed to intercept 8mugglers|^^ 
free passage is bargained for with, those very guards who were placed 
to prevent it ; quis custodes custodiet ? ^ The commander, when duly brih^|^ 
pretends to receive information of smuggling in a distent quarter, withdurS^ 
his men, and thus leaves everything open for “ running the cargo.** 
gentry, in fact, only worry inoffensive travellers, or, in a word, all who do. 
pay them hush money. ^ 

The traveller near Gibraltar will see enough of the Conhfabandista, Bcmlend^ 
and a fine fellow he is : a cigar and a bota of wine open his heart at the 
fire-side, and he likes and trusts an Englishman, not that he wont rob hi^g||| 
in want of cash. The Centrabandista of Eonda is one of the most pictusc^i^pllft 
of his nuqierous class in a locality where " everybody smuggles.** " ^ 






Boute 13.— Sevilla to Granada^ by 

OSITNA. 


There are many ways of performing 
the journey from Seville to Granada ; 
1st, by steam to Cadiz and Malaga, and 
thence byZ^ain the diligence ; 2ndly, 
by riding across the wild country 
through Osuna ; Srdly, by going in the 
diligence to Cordovfi, and then riding 
over the mountains by Alcala la Heal ; 
and 4thly, whicdi perhaps is the best 
for ladies, by coach to Andnjar, and 
tjien across to Jaen, or by the Madrid 
diligence up to /^aiV^, and thence tak- 


mg the down dil 


gence to Granada. 


Gandul • . . 

Arahal • • . 
Ia Puebla • • 
Osuna . • . • 

Pedrera ... 
Poda .... 
Alameda . . . 
Va. de Archidona. 
IjoJa ...» 
Va.de Cacin. . 
Granada . . • 


. . 3 

. • 4 .. 7 

• . 4 .. 11 

. ..3 ..14 

. .3 .. 17 

. .2 .. 19 

. . 2 .. 21 

. .4 .. 25 

. .3 . . 28 

. . 2 .. 30 

. .6 .. 36 


This direct road, between these im- 
portant cities, can scarcely be called 
one ; the line is, however, practicable 
fcir carriages during the summer, and 
is taken by the galena, which performs 
journey in 6 days ; in England a 
:lti41road would run it in C h. There is 
one to Osuna. 'Theposada^ are 
attend to the provend. Well-girt 
'triers may do the journey in 4 days. 

These districts, although the soil is 
:ibrtile and the suns genial, have been 
abandoned by the Spaniard since the 
Moorish conquest. Corn-plains have 
become dehesas, overgrown with pal- 
mitos, and the lair of the wolf and 
tobber; those travellihg with ladies 
ahould scarcely venture on this route 
;iriihout an escort. 

' At Gandul is a Moorish castle, amid 
piilms and orange-groves, after which 
.UfWide level leads to Arahal, where the 
)^jfada del Sol is tolerable; Moron rises on 
Its conical hill to the rt. Osuna, a large 
to^R of 15,000 souls, hot in summer, 
healthy, domineers over its fer- 
|ile plain. Although a central point 
it is left in a most scandalous want of 
ji^Qinmon communications, and nearly 


inaccessible in wet weather and winter. 
Posada, Caballo Planco, and del Hosario, 
at the outside, coming from Seville. 
The apex of the triangular hill Is 
crowned by a castle and the colcgiata ; 
the streets are straggling; the build- 
ings are whitened with cal de Mor(m ; 
the carnation pinks, grown in pots 
imbedded in the houses, are superb. 

Osuna was called Gemina Urban- 
orum, because 2 legions, and both of 
Rome, happened to be quartered there 
at the same time. The Spanish annalists 
prefer deriving the name from Osuna, 
daughter of Hispan, who married 
Pyrrhus, a killer of boars ; hence the 
arms of the city, a castle with 2 boars 
chained to a window. The early coins 
found here are numerous and curious 
(Florez, * M.' ii. 625). Osuna was 
taken from the Moors in 1240 ; Philip 
II. granted it to Pedro Giron, whom 
Francois I. used to call Ze bel Esjyagnol, 
For this noble family (doubtless de- 
scendants of the fabulous Geiyoii) con- 
sult the * Cornpendio de los Girones,* 
Jer®. Gudiel, Alcala, 1577. The Girons 
became the true patrons of Osuna ; 
thus Juan Tellez, in 1534, founded the 
church, and his son, in 1549, the col- 
lege. Ascend to the castle : the 
panorama is extensive. The colegkita, 
built in 1534, in the mixed Gothic 
and cinque-cento style,was converted 
by Soult into a citadel and magazine, 
for, as in olden times, Osuna is an im- 
portant military position, from its line 
spring, water being wanting in the 
plains (Hirt. *B. H.*41). Tjie Marshal’s 
soldiers amused themselves with mu- 
tilating the terra cotta sacred subjects 
over the cinque-cento portal, and witli 
firing at the grand Crucifixion by 
Ribera, which was afterwards restored 
by Joaquin Cortes. There also are 
other 4 gloomy pictures by Ribera in 
the lletahU), which were brought from 
Naples by the celebrated Viceroy Duke. 
The marbles of the pavement are 
fine; Soult carried off more than 5 
cwt.of ancient church plate; a gilt Cor- 
dovan' cup has alone escaped. Visit 
tho underground portions of this ch. 
The Patio del Scpuloro is in Berruguete 
taste.* In the Sacristia is a Christ, by 
Morales. The vaults are supported by 
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Moorish arches. ^ The mortal remains 
of the Girons lie in a labyrinth of** 
sepulchral passages. The present Duke, 
12th of his family, scarcely attends 
sufficiently to the decorous condition 
of the ashes of his ancestors. 

Leaving Osnna, 2 short L. are Aguas 
ddlces^ whose sweet waters create an 
oasis in these aromatic dehesas. Estepa 
lies to the 1. about 2 L. from Eoda^ on 
the road to Ectja; some traces of 
Astapa are yet visible on the hills of 
Caniorra and Camorrillo, . This guer- 
rillero hill-fort rivalled Numantia, and 
when besieged by the Koipahs, 547 
u. c., its inhabitants destroyed them-^ 
selves, their wives and children, on a* 
funeral pile, rather than surrender 
(Livy, xxviii. 23). For the old coin- 
age see Florez, ‘ M.* ii. 624. 

is, as its Ambic name Rauda 
implies, a garden of roses the 

potsada is clean : between Pedrera and 
Venta de Archidona are the immemorial 
robber haunts, la Va. de Cobalea and el 
cortijo de Cerezal, where Jose Maria so 
long ruled ; indeed this broken and 
intricate country is made for ladrones 
and beasts of prey ; the aromatic 
underwood and wild evergreen oaks 
are scattered in a park-like manner all 
the way between Osuna and Loja, 

Alumcda lies amidst its olives* and 
corn-fields in the bottom of a valley ; 
the Posada bad ; the shooting is excel- 
lent. Passing on to the rt. in the plain 
is the salt lake of Anteqaera^ which 
glitters like a mirror ; the city and the 
Lovers’ Bock lie beyond (see Rte. 21). 
A wild iniquitous cross road com- 
municates between Antequera and An- 
dujar, 19 L. thioiigh Jbenamegi Cahra 
and Porcuna ; and another equally-cut- 
throat track runs from Antequera to 
Ecij'iy 12^ L. through La Poda, After 
quitting the de Archidona by all 
means go a little out of the way to the 
rt., and pass tliiough As'cJddona ; after 
ascending the steep Puerto del Hey^ vre 
reach Loja^ which is, as its Arabic name 
implies, the ** Guardian,” the advanced 
sentinel of the Vega of Granada; the 
opening view is most picturesque. The 
castle towers from a rock in the middle 
of the town; below. runs the Genii, 
crossed by a Moorish bridge, while be- 


yond rises the Sierra Eevada, with it$ 
diadem of snow. ^ 

Inns : The best, de los Angeles, is but 
bad in spite of the patronage of angelsl 
be content therefore, ye ‘mortals— ditto 
Jesus Eazareno and Jos€.. Loja is rapidly 
improving; pop. nearly 14,000; wi^ 
a new pisada and theatre. This 
place, .being the key to Granada, was, 
once of great importance. Ferdir4 
nand and Isabella besieged it in 1488^ 
and took it after 34 days, very mucjb 
by the aid of the English archers 
under Lord Rivers. Washington Irv- 
ing, in his charming * Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Gmnada * (which here 
should he read), gives a “ romantio ” 
account of this affair (ch. xxxix.). 
“ Lord Rivers was the first to penetrate^ 
the suburbs, and was severely wounded."" 
His ttiajesty visited the tent of the 
English earl, and consoled him for the 
loss of his teeth by the. consideration 
that he might otheiwise'have been de- 
prived of them by natural decay 
whereas the lack of them would noW ;- 
be esteemed a beauty rather than A 
defect, serving as a trophy of the ; 
glorious cause in which he had been' 
engaged.” The earl replied that “ he . 
gave thanks to God and to the Ho^' 
Virgin for being thus honoured by a 
visit from the most potent king in 
Christendom ; that he accepted with 
I all gratitude his gracious consolatidiiv 
for the loss he had sustained,*thoa^ 
he held it little to^lose two teeth in the 
service of God, who' had given him; 
all.” But different is the historical 
account of an eye-witness. Peter 
Martyr, wlio^ authentic epistles none 
should fail to peruse in these localities 
(Lett. Ixii. Elzevir ed.) : Ab orbe venit 
Britano juvenis, animo, genere, divitiie^ 
et titulo pollens, Scalse comes (Lojiw 
Scales) cum pulcherrim^ fainiliartw 
patrio more arcubus et pharetris amo^ 
torum catervd. Is post fortia testibi^^ 
Hispanis facta, dum per scalas murochlri 
inter consortes scutatus^ ascendorw 
saxo percussus ad tentoria depoftatm 
exanimis. Chirurgorum" cura exac- 
tissima vitam servat, sed anteridtihti|. 
ictu saxi dentibus amissis. 
ubi primum extentorib licuit exir^^^pl^ 
nuperadvenerat, it salutatum : dbilhill' 
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oris foeditatem Heginse ad ablatos 


Rentes, juvcnis alludeus, * Christo qui 
ibtam earn fabricaverat domum, fene- 
stellam se fecisse, qua facilius quod 
intus laterat inspici |)Ossit/ lepide re- 
spondit : placuit Regibus argute dic- 
tum, atque honcstis ilium muneribus 
donatum ad natale solum in Sritanuiam 
l^miserunt.*’ Ferdinand gave to Loja 
for a^rms, gules a castle or, and a bridge 
.ai^gcnt, with the device ** Flor entre 
E spinas** 

It was to Loja that Gonzalo de Cor- 
dova, el Gran Capitan, and Spain’s 
almost only real Great Captain, retired 
fiom the suspicions of the ungrateful 
^Ferdinand, who, like an eastern khalif 
and a modern junta, dreaded a too vic- 
torious servant. Yet here such was the 
prestige of his influence and career,that, 
like Wallestein, his mere name kn- 

E revised armies in the hour of need of 
is master. He died at Granada of a 
quartan fever, Dec. 2nd, 1515. Mr. Pres- 
cott has given us a correct sketch of 
life and character in his admirable 
* Ferdinand and Isabella' (see also our 
paper in the * Quar. Rev.’ cxxvii. 51). 
Charles V., in 1526, employed Heman 
Perez del Pulgar to write a chronicle 
. of his former chief the great Captain. 
Seville, 1527. It is rare, but was re- 
printed at Madrid in 1834, by M. de 
, la Rosa, with a poor life and notes, 
’^ere is also a biogiuphy by the com- 
"monplace Quintana. The old * Coronica 
[del Gran Capitun* folio, Alcala de Ile- 
.kares, 1584, although interesting as a 
,ix>mance, is, as Cervantes says (speak- 
ing through the Curate), a. true history: 

French work by Florian is worse 
than worthless in this respect. It was 
to Loja also in our days that Narvaez 
retired when out of favour with 
Christina. The road to Granada, 
neglected for centuries, has at last been 
put in order. 

Between Loja and Lnchar are two 
wretched ventas : La del Pulgar might 
/better be called de las Pulgas, from its 
r'host of vermin. Passing a mountain 
I jtorrent, is la Va. de Caciny and then 
;bjpens the celebrated Vega of Granada 
like the promised land. 


Roitte 14. — Seville to Granada, 
BY Cordova. 

By far the best plan is to go to Cor- 
dova in the diligence in about 22 
hours, and then hire horses and ride 
over the mountains. The roads are 
very bad, the inns no better ; yet b^ 
attending to the provend the thing is 
to be endured. It has been done in 
2 days, but 3 are better. The scenery 
is alpine and full of picturesque castles 
and localities, celebrated in Moro-IIis- 
pano foray. 


Cordova to Granada. 


Santa Crucita . 

m 9 • m 4 


Castro del Kio 

.... 21 

.. 61 

Baena . . . 

.... 2 

.. 8l 

Alcala la Heal 

• • • • G 

.. 141 

Puerto Lope . 

• • • • 3 

.. Itl 

Pinos Puente , 

• • • • 2 

.. 191 

Granada • . 

• • • • 3 

.. 221 


After passing over tiresome dehesas 
and plains, producing some of* the 
finest wheat in the world, ascending 
and descending Cuestas, crossing and 
recrossing the Guadajoz, we reach 
Castro del Pio, built on an eminence, 
and hence pass through wild districts 
studded with eagles* nest villages and 
atalayaSj to Bacna, a ride of some 1 1 h, 

Bacna^ with a poor but dear posada, 
is one of the most considerable central 
towns of these districts : Pop. above 
11,000. The posada is bad. The old 
toYm was built on the hill aliove, 
which is croyrned with a castle, once 
the property of the great Captain. The 
modern one below has a fair plaza. The 
Santa Maria has some old inscriptions 
and a good silver Custodia, The site 
of the Roman town is still marked, and 
antiquities are constantly found and 
destroyed : in 1 833 a sepulchre was dis- 
covered, eaid to be that of the families 
of Pompey and Gracchus. 

The climate, olives, corn, water, and 
fruits are delicious : the river Marbella 
produces a sort of tench called here 
arrigueluy whieh the naturalist should 
examine and eat. The mineralogy and 
botany deserve attention. Near Baena 
a curious yellow orchis abounds. The 
armorial bearings of the town arc five 
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Moors* heads, which were cut off by 
five Spaniards of Baena, after a despe> 
rate combat. 

From Bacna the direct road runs 
to Antequera^ 12 L. ; through Cahrc 
(^gabrum, A<jahr<iy Punice — a fort), i. 
L., which is a rich agricultural town 
Pop. under 9,000. It once was the see 
of a bishop : the tortuous town is buili 
under two hills. The tower of Homenagi 
of the old castle remains : the Plaza 
although irregular, is striking; and 
the streets on the level are handsome 
and cleansed with running water, 
There is a curious old stone used for 
the font in San Juan. The parish ch. 
de la Ascencion was a mosque, and hai 
been badly altered inside after the 
model of the cathedral of Cordova. 
The pasos of the Ermita Sa. Ana are 
worth notice, especially the silver 
Saviour, large as life, and a beautiful 
Virgin de la Soled' (dj ascribed to Juan 
de Mena. The town is surrounded with 
gardens, which produce excellent fruits 
and vegetables, from the abundance of 
water. The wines made in the Pago 
de liio frio vie with those of Montilla. 
The geologist should examine an ex- 
tinct crater at Los HogoiieSy and the 
curious cave de Jarcas. The reader of 
Don Quixote (ii. 14) may inquire for 
the celebrated Cii/uiy into which me 
C'thallero del Bosqfie leapt. Lucenay 
Erigena, is another of these large towns 
which no one visits. Pop. under 1 7,000. 
IJke Cabra, it also is placed under two 
hills, with the best-built streets on the 
level. The San Mateo is a fine church, 

1 498, withran extravagant new Sagrarioy 
1772 ; it abounds in fruits of a rich 
well-irrigated soil under a glorious 
sun. The apricots are renowned. Here, 
April 21st, 1483, the Conde de Cabra 
took Boabdil, el Beg chico de Granaday 
a prisoner. Consult Meimrias de Lucenay 
Cardenas, 4to., Ecija, 1777. Three L. 
on is Bcnamegiy near the Xenil, a town 
of bandit and robber ill-fame. Hence, 
by dehesas and despoplados, 4 L. to An- 
tcqnera (see R. 21). 

Continuing R. 12 and leaving Baenoy 
although it is only 24 m. to Alcala la 
Realy it is a 7 to 8 hours* ride : the old 
posad t bad and dear : the posada S. 
Anton, on the Aameda, is better spoken , 


of. The very picturesque town, with itrf 
bold towers, rises on a conical hill : the 
streets are steep, the Alameda is charm'*, 
ing. This was once the stronghold of; 
the Alcaide I bn Zaide: being taken, in ; 
1340, by Alonso XI. in person, it ob* 
tained the epithet Real. The beacon* 
tower La Mota, el Faroly the light to 
guide prisoimrs escaping from the** 
Moors, was ffected by the Coni^e de 
Tendilla, the first governor of the’ 
Alhambra. Here, Jan. 28th, 1810, Se-^ 
bastiani came up with the runaways 
from Ocana and again routed Areizaga 
and Freire, who fled, without even 
making a show of defence, to Murcia, 
abandoning guns, baggage, and every- 
thing. A mountian defile to the 1. leads 
to Jaen. 

The road to Granada continues 
through splendid mountain scenery and‘ 
strong defiles, where Freire, however, 
made no stand. Illora lies to the rt. on a 
hill. Soon the glorious Sierra Nevada is 
seen through an opening in the hills : 
and, after passing the Venta del Puerto 
the Vega expands to the view. It was 
on the bridge of Pmos, which is soon.M 
crossed, that Columbus was stopped, in ' 
Feb. 1492, by a messenger from Isa- 
bella, who informed him that she would 
espouse his scheme of discovery. He 
had retired in disgust at the delays and : 
disappointments which he had met,; 
with in the court of the cold cautious ^ 
Ferdinand, until his more generous 
queen, urged by the good prior of Palos, , 
at last came forward^. Thus Columbus 
was recalled, and she was rewarded 
with a new world. The offer was made 
in the vei^y nick of time, and even then 
he hesitated to replunge into the heart* ' 
sickening intrigues of the Spanislij 
court. Had he proceeded on hi# 
journey to our Henry VII., that sagitj, 
cious monarch, ever alive to maii^^ 
time expeditions, would have listened 
at once to his proposals; and S. Amerix^^ 
would have been English, Protestant^ ^ 
free, and rich, instead of Papist, bigot^j^l 
beggarly, and bloodthirsty : ^ on sucllj: 
trifles do the destinies of nations turji^ 
The wooded Soto de Roma, the Puk^' 
of Wellington*s estate, lies to the rt, ; 
to the 1. is the hill of Elvira (seep. 325)> 
one of the advanced- guards of Qranaddi 
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Boute 15. — Seville to Granada 
BY Jaen. 

' Go in the diligence to Atidujar (see 
B. 9), and thence by a bad but car- 
riageable road to Jnen, 6 L. ; or go on 
to Bailen, and then take the down 
^diligence to Jaen. 6 L. ^The Guadal- 
l][mvir is passed by a suspension bridge 
near Menubar. Both these routes are 
uninteresting, and occasionally robber- 
infested ; they are cairied over treeless 
plains, cold and wind-blown in winter, 
calcined and dusty in summer. The 
road from Jaen to Baileu was com- 
menced in 1831. 


Boute 16. — Andcjar to Granada. 


Mengibar 2 

Juen ...... 4 . . 6 

Va. del Chaval . • . 4 .. 10 

Campillo de Arenas . . 3 .. 13 

Segri 3 .. 16 

Mituganda, 2 . . 1 8 

Granada ’ 4 . . 22 


Six mortally wearisome L. lead to 
Jaen ; the best inn is that of the dili- 
gence, El Cafif Xhcco ; the other is El 
Santo JtostrOy Calln de Matadero, ** the 
jHoly Face in Butcher-street.’* 

Jaen, Jayyiin, was a little independ- 
ent kingdom under the Moors, con- 
sisting of 268 square L. The capital — 
the Roman Auringis, Giciinium — 
Stands like a sentinel at the gorge of 
the mountain approach to Granada. 
Gien in Arabic is said to signify ferti- 
lity ; and the town was also called 
Jayyenu-l-harir, “ Jaen of the Silk.” 
Its position is most picturesque, lying 
Under a castle-crowned hiU; the long 
lines of Moorish walls and towers creep 
up the irregular slopes, and the artist 
will do well to follow the circuit. The 
jumble of mountains, .and those ca%d 
Jabalcaz, La Pandcra, and El del 
almost deprive the city of sun in the 
wintry days. These are the local l^r 
rometers. Cuando Jahalcuz tiene capuz 
y La Pondera : montera, Llovera avnqwe 
Dio$ no quierd. Near the Jahalcuz. are 
*spme mineral baths, called de Jerez: 


the walk there is delightful, the botany 
very rich. Jaen has been compared to 
a dragon, a watchful Cerberus. It is a 
poor place, amid plenty: pop. 17,000, 
and principally hardworking agricul- 
turists.. These boors, termed Pastoris, 
are so dull XhstXJaen is called the Galicia 
of Andalusia. The fruit-gardens out- 
side the town are charming, freshened 
and fertilised by living waters wliich 
gush everywhere from the rocks. Jaen 
is, however, very wind-blowm in Avinter. 

The place surrendered itself to St. 
Ferdinand in 1246; as Ibnu-l-ahmar, 
“ the Red Man,” a native of Arjona, who 
had raised himself from the lowest 
classes, to be its ruler, being at variance 
with ’the Moorish king of Seville, was 
unable single-handed to oppose the 
Christians, and in self-defence declared 
himself their vassal. 

Jaen is a bishopric conjointly with 
Baeza, The cathedral is built after the 
style of its metropolitan at Granada 
and Alalaga. The old mosque was 
pulled down in 1492, and in 1532 
Pedro de Valdelvira introduced the 
Graeco- Romano style ; the plan is noble 
and regular. There are 4 entrances : 
the W. fa 9 ade stands betw'een two fine 
towers ; the Corinthian interior is 
aU glare, whitewash, and looks like 
a^^agan temple. The Sacristia and 
Satjrario are elegant: of the church 
plate, notice the silver Custodia, by 
Juan Ruiz, and the statue of 
Ettfrasio ; but the grand relic is La 
Santa Faz^ El Santo Sudario, or, as it is 
commonly called, El Santo Bostro, the 
Holy Face of our Saviour, aS'inipressed 
on the handkerchief of Santa Veronica, 
which this saint is said to have lent to 
the suRering .Saviour on the^road to 
Calvary; but the very name, verum 
icon — the true portrait — denounces the 
pious ex post facto fraud. Hence some 
say her name was Berenice ; be this as 
it may, the cambric, like a copper-plate, 
has given off many impressions for 
true believers, by which many souls 
have been saved and the true church 
much enriched, so many proofs, in fact, 
that the existence of ** eleven thousand 
virgins,” all Veronicas, may be inferred. 
Mere connoisseurs when they look at 
this fetich fright must^ regret that no 
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pope, no Leo X., ever decreed the dalena, which bursts from a rock as if ; 
multiplication of the divine Saviours of struck by the wand 'of Moses. There^; 
Raphael. This particular duplicate was is a sort of Museo provincial in the ex 
brought to Jaen a.d. 44, by San Eu- with some hundred bad pictureSk 

frasio, a disciple of Santiagos: other It was ati^Jaen that Ferdinand 
authors contend that it was San Aten- died suddenly , in his 2.5th year, on Septi? 
drio, the bishop of Jaen, who rode 7, 1312, exactly 30 days after he was 
the devil pick-o*-back to Rome to to appear before the tribunal 

torture the pope that carried back the of God by the two brothers Pedro and- 
“ Holy Face.” See Feijoo, Cart. Kriid. Juan Carvajal, of Martos, when on their 
i. 24 ; iii. 21 ; and Southey’s irreverent way to execution by the king’s orders 
ballad. It was borne by St. Ferdinand and without sufficient evidence of their 
at the head of his armies all over Jaen, guilt. Hence Ferdinand, who died 
and is copied in small silver medallions, on the appointed day, is called El 
nicUoSy in black and white, which are Ernplazadoy “ the cited.” Mariana 
worn by the peasants And robbers as (xv. ii.) compares his death to those 
amulets. Jaen, indeed, is a modern of Philippe le Bel,' and Clement V. the 
Tripoli, and its relic is the ro rov hov French pope, who were cited by 'the 
vrootrM<rev of the ancients. It is shown to templar, De Molay, to appear before 
great personages privately, and to the God within a yearand'ft day to account 
public on Good Friday and the Ascen- for their perfidy, rapine, ^and butchery ; 
sion of the Virgin ; the lower classics they both died at the exact period of 
relvupon it in all calamities,yetitcould their summons. 

nm save them from the French, by For history, legends, and antiquities^ 
whom under Cassagne the town, in July consult ^ EelacUyn Gasp. Sal-’ 

1 808, was so sacked and the women and cedo Aguirre, 8vo., .Taen, 1614 ; ^ 
babes sobutchered, that the man and his d^ria Ecclesiasticn,* Francisco de Bus 
men must have reasoned like Dante’s de la Puerta, 4to., Jaen, 1634; * Santos 
Devil in the * Inferno ’ (xxi. 48) ; // Santuariosy Francisco de Vilches, fol, 
“ Qui non ha liiogo il Santo Rostro;” Madrid, 1653; * Historia de JaeUy Bar- 
possibly the Gaul questioned its toloine Xiinenez, Paton, 1628 — the real 
genuineness, for certainly Lucca boasts author was one Petrus Ordonez de Ze- 
a duplicate, called “11 Volto Santo.” vallos; ‘ Martin de 

Those curious as to their authenticity Ximena Jurado, Madrid, 1654 — a very 
may consult ‘ Discursos de las EjUfies if curious book ; ‘ JRetraio de Jaen/ Josef 
verdaderos retratos non manufactos del Martinez de Mazas, 4to., Jaen, 1794. 

S into Eostro/ Juan de Acuna del The highly picturesque road to Gra- 
Adarve, Villanueva, fol. 1637 ; also nada 'was opened in 1828. The first 
read the Tradiciony by Bartolome portion runs through a well-watered 
Isquierdo. Now-a-days in the mania valley full of figs, apricots, and pouter; 
of civilisation, ancient Jaen itself is granates. The gorge then become^ 
shaken, and every day the past disap- wilder and narrower, and is carried 
pears to make place for the modern through the Eiierto de ArenaSy the saud^ 
and common-place. If the portal of gate of Granada ;. formerly carriages 
San Miguel by Valdelvira still exist went by the river beds, an arch 

visit it, and also the plateresque Altar Spanish practice, but rather an incon-^; 
Manor at La Merced ; the fine palace venient oiie, so a road was engineered a^ 
of the Villar Don Pardos ; the portal of last by one Esteban, and the work is 
that of Suarez de la Fuente el Saucey jxcellent. Many new posadas have been 
and the house de los Masones, Mean- up on this road at the places where 
time bull-fighting fiourishes and a new^ tbie diligence changes horses. ^ Thq|^' 
Plaza de Toros was built in 184T ’Vho are riding may put up eith6i?-:^;i 
for 8000 persons. miserable Campilloy or go on 1^ 

Visit at all events the Alameda with Campotejar ; and if they wish to qipll 
its alpine view, and walk through the the dusty road, may turn off to the'^ 
tortuous old town to the Fuente de Mag^ at a cortijo, f of a L. from Campilh ^0. 
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Benalua 1 L., thence to Colmara 4 L., 
and so on 2 L. to Granada, a lonely 
but beautiful ride. 


* % 

Route 17.— Seville to Ronda, 
BY Olvera, 


• • • • • • 

3 


• • • • • • 

4 .. 

7 

AIotoix •••••• 

8 .. 

9 

ZafTomugon .... 

2 . . 

11 

Olvera ...... 

2 . . 

13 

betenll . . .... 

2 . . 

IS 

Ronda ...... 

2 .. 

17 


For Gnndttl and Arahai sec p. 254. 
It is best to push on the fii*st night to 
J/b/bw, Arumi, pop. 9000, built on irre- 
^lar acclivities? with the remains of 
^8 once almost impregnable Castle to 
the E. erected by the Moors on Roman 
foundations ; it was blown up by the 
retreating French. The chalk, Cal de 
jkdron, makes the fatal whitewash, by 
which so much mediaeval and Moorish 
decoration has been obliterated. Not. 
that, as old Feltham said of the Dutch, 
Spaniards are more careful of 4heir 
house-fronts than of their bodies^ or 
of their bodies than of their souls. 
The tortaft de Moron have a Peninsular 
celebrity. 

In the Sierra de Laita are remains 
of ol<| 6ilyer>mines, and load-stones 
and ciheralds are found here. Moron 
is a notorious den of thieves. Even 
the womens according to Rocca, op- 
posed the French, while the masculine 
gender of Andaliicia yielded ; these are 
the worthy mothers of the noble moun- 
taineers into whose fastnesses we now 
enter. Olrera rivals Moron in noto- 
idety of misrule : pcm. 6000^ It is the 
itfuge of the man of blood ; hence the 
proverb, “ Mata al hotnhre »/ vete d 
Oivera** kill your man ahd^ 6y to 
Plyera. The inhabitants on one oOUa^ 
I^On, being compelled to furnish ra- 
Hons to a French detachment, foisted 
oh them asses’ flesh for veal; this in- 
tuit, sajs M. Rocca, was thrown 
dlways into their teeth : “ Vous avez 
mange de Tflne h Olvera.” His * Ouen'C 
in Espcapie * is a charming, well-written 
^k, and ope of the best French ; 


military accounts. It details hard- 
ships endured by his countrymen in 
these hungry hills, where for one cook, 
there were a thousand sharpshooters. 
Rocca afterwards married Madame de 
Stael. 


Route 18. — Seville to Ronda, 

BY Zahara. 

Utrera .5 

Coronil ...... 3 . . 8 

I*nerto Serrauo . . . 4 . . 1 2 

Zuhara 2.. 14 

Honda . . . . 4.. IS 

Set out from Seville in the after- 
noon and sleep at Utrera (see p. 159), 
and then perform the rest in two days. 
You can, however, avoid UtrerUf and 
bait your horses at the Venta de Utrera, 
which is nearly half way, and inspect the 
capital olive hacienda of the Conde 4ide 
Torrenuevo. The dehesas y dcspohlados, 
delightful to the wild bee and botan- 
ist, extend to castle-crowned Coronil ; 
Posada Nvem ; the other Inn is de los 
Dolores, of which thin-skinned tra- 
vellers’ recollections arc dolorous. 
The Pmrto is the mountain-portal 
through which robbers descend to in- 
fest the high road to Cadiz. The 6 L. 
to Ronda are very long, and equal to 7. 
After tracking and crossing the Gua- 
dalete we reach a new venta^ built 
under Zahara, which is a true ISloorish 
eagle’s nest crowning its pyraniidical 
hill, and so fortified by nature with 
rocks for walls, and river for moat, as 
to be almost impregnable iKjfore the 
invention of artillery. The cap- 
ture by Muley Aben Hassen in 1481 
was the first blow struck in the war, 
which ended in 1492, by the conquest 
of Granada, just as that of Saguntum 
by Hannibal led to the downfall of 
Carthage. Hence by the Cnesta de la 
Vina by picturesque defiles to Honda. 


Route 19. — Seville to Ronda, 

BY Ecija. 

Those who . have not seen Cordova 
will, of course, go there in the dili- 
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gence, and return by it back again to 
Ecija, and thence take horses for the 

Sierra. 


Osuna 

41 


Sauccjo 

21 ., 

7 

(le Grenadal . • 

21 . . 

91 

Sclonil dc las Bodegas . 

11 . . 

lOf 

Honda . • • . . 

3 . . 

131 


• 

Sleep at Osnna (see p. 254). The ride 
is desolate ; at Saucejo it crests the 
hills, and soon becomes very pictu- 
resque ; thence to Honda in about 6 h, 
a lonely and sometimes dangerous 
journey. 

Honda has tolerable posadas, de las 
w4ri«//i((sand dc SanCarlos^ in the old town. 
The Pastelleria de Ciiatro Naciones can be 
the most recommended ; the landlord 
civil : in the new town there is a very 
tidy little posada^ de San Cristobal — the 
Christopher — to which Etonians may 
go, in the Calle del Alberto, and near 
the Alameda, Posada del Tajo. Those 
who prefer a private and quiet house 
will find many oia.ElMercadillOyiiQ2Lr the 
Plaza de Toros. The charges at the fair 
time — the season— are generally higher 
than at others. Roman Honda, Arunda, 
lay 2 L. north, at Acinipo, now called 
Honda la Vieja. The Moors, who chose 
new sites for most of their cities, used 
up the ancient one as a quarry for their 
Honduh, as the Spaniards have done 
since. The Honda coi*porations have 
been such busy Vandals, that these 
ruins, considerable in 1747, now 
scarcely exist, and do not deserve a 
visit. The coina^'is described by 
Florez (M. i. 153). 

Honda, say the Spaniards, is the 
Tivoli of Andalucia, but Trajan, al- 
though an AndahiZy built no villa here, 
and its Msccenas was the Moor, from 
whom it was taken by surprise by Fer - 
dinand in 1485. The town hangs on a 
river-girt rock, and is only accessible 
by land up a narroV ascent guarded 
by a Moorish castle. It contains 
13,000 Inhab., chiefly composed of 
bold, brave, fresh-complex ioned moun- 
taineers, smugglers, and bull-flght<HPB,« 
and Majos muy crudos. The Tq/o, or 
chasm, which divides the old and 
new town, is the emphatic feature. 
The Gmdalvin^ Arabicb the “ deep 
stream,** called lower down El 
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dairoj girdles Honda, as the Marchdn 
does Alhama, the Tagus Toledo, and ‘ 
the Huescar and Jucar encircle Cuencd^ ; : 
Those in search of the picturesq[ue 
should begin at the old bridge of San 
Miguel y and descend to the mill below. - 
The modem bridge, which at the other 
extremity of Honda spans a gulf nearly 
300 feet wide, and connects the new 
and old town, and was built in 1761, by 
Jose Martin Aldeguela, who was dashed 
to pieces by a fall: standing on it, 

“ *t is dizzy to cast one*s eyes below,*’ 
The Moorish mills in the valley must 
be descended to, passing out of Honda 
by the old castle. The view from 
them, looking up to the cloud-sus- 
pended bridge, is unrivalled. The 
arch which joins the Tajo hangs ^me 
600 ft. above, like that in the Koran, 
between heaven and the bottomless 
pit; the river, which, black as Styx,- 
has long struggled heard but not seen, 
in the cold shadows of its rocky prison, 
now escapes, dashing joyously into 
light and liberty ; the waters boil in 
the bright burning sun, and glitter 
like the golden shower of Danae. The 
giant element leaps with delirious 
bound from rock to rock, until at lasir, ' 
broken, buffeted, and weary, it sub* 
sides into a gentle stream, which steals 
like happiness away, adown a ver-. 
durous valley of flower and fruit, and 
offers ho inapt emblem of the old 
niard’s life, who ended, in the quietism 
of the cloister, a manhood spent in 
war, hardship, and excitement. There 
is but one.Honda in the world, and^this 
TtijOf cleft as it were by the scimitar of 
.Holdan, forms, when the cascade is 
full, as we have seen it and as it oi^h^i 
to be seen, its heart and soul. Th% 
scene, its noise and movement, baffle" 
pen and pencil, and, like Wilson at 
the Falls* of Terni, we can only ex* 
claihi; ‘/ Well done, rock and water, 
hy 'Heavens 1 ** ^ ^ ^ V 

In the town, visit the Dominicair^ 
convent ; the Moorish tower stands ^ 
the verge of the chasm. There 
another • Moorish tower in the CSs^ 
del Puente xi^o; visit, in the 
San Pedro, la Casa del Hey Aforo, bili|j|i 
in 1042, by Al-Motadhed, who drafll^' 
his wine out of jewel-studded gobletf 
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f)!Vrmed from the sculls of those whoiu 
he had himself decapitated (Conde, 
ii. 26). Here is la mhia de Bonda^ a 
staircase cut do^n to the river in * the 
solid rock. Descend to the singular 
Nereid’s ^x)tto below, which was du^ 
by Christian slaves, in 1342, for Ah 
Abou Melee. The bitter task of de- 
scending and raising water passed into 
a proverb, Dios me gnarde del zaqiie de 
jRonda ; the steps were protected with 
iron; these the Spaniards sold, and 
they were then replaced with wood, 
}v^hich General Kojas, the governor, 
wh^^ lived in the house, used up, in 
1833, for his kitchen firing. 

Rouda is an intricate old Moorish 
town of tortuous lanes and ups and 
4owns. The houses are small ; the 
doors are made of the fine Nogal, or 
walnut, which abounds in the fruit- 
bearing valleys. The fruit, especially 
the PeroSy Samfjoasy CiruelaSj and 'Jfe~ 
locolones are excellent ; indeed the 
apples and pears of Honda are pro- 
verbial. The damseLs, uplike those 
of tawny Andalucia, are as fresh 
and ruddy as the pippins. Honda is 
the cool summer residence for the 
wealthy of Seville, Ecija, and Malaga. 
Being highly salubrious, the longevity 
is proverbial ; thus Vicente de Espinel, 
bpm here in 15.51; died at the age of 
iiinety ; he was one of the best mu- 
sicians, poets, and novelists of Spain, 
pnd translated Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry.’ 
Bst^inel had served in the campaigns 
of Italy, ^nd in his picaresque tale of 
Mafcos de Obre^on — translated by 
Major Langton — gives his own adven- 
tures ; it is from this work that Le 
Sage horroxced freely for his Gil Bias. 
True believers, who wish to shorten 
^ pangs of purgatory, can do much 
"In a month at Honda. In the church, 
the. SSocorrOy they may be succoured at 
^tie rate of million days’ indulgence, 
1^’one touch, such isi^he benefit of the 
eifinta del Millon, while in this life the 
If^gevity of Honda is expressed in a 
proverb, Dn Bonda los Aomtres d ochenia 
son polhmes. These hardy octo^narian 
chickens, according to M. Rocca, used 
to hide in the rocks^ and amuse them- 
selves wiUi popping at the French 
lentries. The land-gate was repaired 


by Charles V. The Alcazar, or castle, 
is the property of the Giron, and the 
Duque de Ahumada is hereditary go- 
vernor. The invaders blew it up on 
retiring, from sheer love of dqstruc- 
tion, for it is entirely commanded, and 
since the use of artillery valueless as a 
military defence. 

The fine stone-built Plaza dc Toros y 
or bull arena, is in the new town, near 
the rose-garnished Alameday which 
hangs over the beetling cliff : the view 
from this eminence over the depth be- 
low, and mountain panorama, is one 
of the finest in the world. After the 
bull-fights, vultures — which the natives 
swear are eagles — hover around, at- 
tracted by the dead animals, adding to 
the Salvator Kosa sentiment. The 
Plaza itself, and all the cells for the 
bulls, and the contrivances for letting 
them in and out, are well worth 
examination by tauromachians. The 
fairs and Fiestas are of the first order. 
May 20th is, or rather was, the time 
to see HonA, its bulls and MajoSy in 
their glorylp This is the great leather, 
saddlery, embroidered gaiters, garters, 
mantas, and horse fair, to which many 
detaclimeitts of English officers ride 
from the Rock, and some in one day ; 
but commonplace civilization is ruin- 
ing the national and the picturesque. 
The Maeslratuoy or equestrian corpora- 
tion of Honda, takes precedence over 
all others. 

The Honda horses are small, but 
active ; Jose Z&frefi is the Anderson of 
the Sen'unia, Excursions may be made 
to Bonda, la Viejay to the picturesque 
cavern La Cueva del Gato, which lies, 
with its untrodden stalactical cavei*ns, 
about 2 Li. N.’W.,from whence a rivulet, 
a gushing Vaucluse, emerges and flows 
into the Guadairo. N.B. After seeing 
this Cueva ride round by Bcyiajnan and 
Mtmtejague to the gorge of Zumidcroy 
equal to any thing in the Alps, thence 
to Bondoy an excursion which will 
take 6 h. For antiquities consult 
A Dialo(}os por la Ifistoria de Bonda,* 1766, 
Juan Ribera; also Carter’s excellent 
* Journey,* 1777. 
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Route 20.— Ronda to Xerez. 

Grazaloma ..... 3 

]!]1 Bosque ..... 3 . . 6 

A i*cos . . . . . . 5.. 11 

Xerez . .. .. . 5.. 16 

This, one of the wildest rides in the 
Sernuua, is eminently lonely but pic- 
turesque ; a horse with baggage can 
get to El Basque in 4 h., and thence to 
^/v7(w in 6, and in as many more to 
Xerez. Passing the almond and walnut 
groves of the valley of the Guadairo, 
' we enter a dehesa of cistus and quercus 
Quexigo. About half way is a rocky 
gorge, a notorious robber-lair. Here we 
once counted 15 monumental crosses 
in the space of 50 yards, stretching out 
their black arms in Spanish welcome ; 
they are raised on the “ heap of stones’* 
(Josh. vii. 26) ; the “ shreds, flints, and 
pebbles thrown for charitable pur- 
poses’* on the murdered traveller’s 
grave. These are the Xihi Xayxhg of 
Pausanias (x. 5, 4) ; the heaps over the 
dead, tumuli, which in Turkey 

are thought to conceal tres^nre. J/ul 
Tepee {vapos). It was an Oriental and 
Roman custom ^to cast if only one 
stone. Qmmquain festin 's non est mom 
lonqa. A simple wooden cross bears the 
name of the victim, and the date of his 
foul unnatural murder, cut oft' in the 
blossom of his sins, no reckoning made. 
Pray God for his soul ! These crosses, 
here the signs of execution not redemp- 
tion, do not affect or alarm the Spa- 
niard, who is used to appalling symbols 
in churches and out ; he is indifterent 
from habit to associations of blood and 
wounds, at which the solitary stranger 
is disagreeably startled ; a shadow of 
death seems to hover over localities 
where such stones preach Spanish ser- 
mons, te saxa loguntur ; a dreary feel- 
ing will steal over the most cheerful, 
boldest mind, it is not good to be alone 
The wanderer, far Som home and 
friends, feels doubly a stranger in this 
strange land, where no smile greets his 
coming, no tear is shed at. his going,— 
where his memory passes away, like 
that of a guest who tarrieth bnt a day,— 
where nothing of human life is seen, 
where its existence only is inferred by 
these stone-piled cairns which mark the 


unconsecrated grave of some travellel^ 
like himself, who has been waylaid there 
alone, murdered, and sent to his account 
with all his imperfections on his head I 
These Spanish milestones, memento, 
mori, are awkward evidences that the 
repetition is not altogether impossible, 
and make a. single gentleman, whoto 
life is not insured, keep his powder 
dry, and look every now and then rf; 
his percussion cap fits. 

Gmzalema, Lacidulia, Posada — Za 
Trinidad^ is plastered like a martlet- 
nest on the rocky hill, and can only., 
be approached by a narrow ledge. 
The inhabjtants, smugglers and rob- 
bers, beat back a whole division of 
French, who compared it to a land 
Gibraltar. The wild women, as they 
wash their parti-coloured garments in 
the bubbling stream, eye the traveller 
as if a perquisite of their worthy matdS. 
The road now clambers over the^ 
heights under the mountain nucleus 
San Cristobal^ the Atlas of Roman Ca- 
tholics. It is also called la Cab^za del 
Aforo, and is the first land seen by ships 
coming from the Atlantic. The sum-/ 
mit is generally snow-clad. Seen from 
that height the plains of the Gtiadal- . 
quivir are laid out like a map ; we 
slept at a tidy posada in El Bosque, 
Continuing the ride through a pleasant 
country, we reach Bcnanmhomadf a" 
hamlet all girt with streams and Ar- 
dens. Hence, over an undulating pine- 
clad despohlado to A)'COs de la Fronterit^ 
which rises over the Guadalete in two 
points, one crowned by a tower, the 
other by a convent. Crossing the 
wooden bridge, a steep ascent, over- 
looking a yawning precipice, leads up 
to this steep wild place of truly Anda- 
lucian mq/os, who continue to wear the 
national costume in all its ^lory. The. 
portal of the Parroquia is in excellent 
Gothic of the Catholie kings. The; 
banners taken at Zahara in 1483 were 
kc^t in the San Pedro. There is % 
decent posada on the r. hand, going Oifl^ 
of the town to Xerez. Pop. about 
11,000. The views from above are 
superb, ranging over the Ron^ moun- 
tains. The plains below, being ixrl*; 
gated fh)m the river, produce abun- 
dant crops and fruits. 
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ArcoSy Arci Colonia, Arco Brijfa, 
was an Iberian town, Brija being 
equivalent to “city,** — burgh, borough, 
bury, It was taken by Alonso 

el Sabio from the Moors, and w^as called 
de la, fi'ontcra from its frontier position ; 
almost impregnable by nature, it was 
embattled with walls and towers, por- 
tions of which remain. The Arcos 
-barbs, and their watchful daring 
riders, are renowned in ancient ballads. 
They were reared in the plains below, 
and especially in the once famous 
dEIaras of the Carthusians of Xerez. 
The intervening country is without 
interest. 


Route 21, — Honda to Granada. 


Cuevas del Becerro . . 

3 


Campillos 

3 . . 

6 

Bobadilla 

3 . . 

9 

Antequera 

2 . . 

11 

Archidona 

2 . . 

13 

I^oja • . .'. • . 

3 . . 

16 

Granada 

8 . . 

24 


This'ihay be ridden easily in 3 days 
by a well-girt horseman. From Honda 
to Campillos 9 hours ; •Campillos to Loja 
12 hours, allowing one for baiting; 
Xxija to Granada 9 hours, allowing 
half an hour for halting; Antequera 
lies out of the direct road, but is well 
worth visiting ; those in a hurry might 
sleep the first night at Gampillosj or at 
the solitary venta under Teba, 

The only mid-day halt is the venta 
at the Cmvas del Becerro^ ** Caves of the 
Calf,’* a den fittish for beasts, but the 
place may be left out altogether, in which 
case the half way will be at the Venta 
del PueHo. Nature, indeed, enthroned 
in her alpine heights and green car- 
peted valleys, has lavished beauty and 
fertility around; man alone and his 
dwellings are poverty-stricken. About 
halfway on to Campillos, Teba, The- 
ba, rises on the r., but is not worth as- 
cending up to. The name, which has 
puzzled antiquarians, occurs in the 
Egyptian Thebais, and Tap€ in Coptic 
means ‘^head, capital.” The son of 
Abraham by the concubine HennahT 
(Gen. xxii. 24) was called Teba. 


Thebes in Boeotia was founded by the 
Phoenician Cadmus ; and the word 
Teba, in Boeotian dialect, signified a 
hill (M. VaiTo, * R. R.’ iii. 1), which 
coincides with this locality. Mean- 
time the Bryants and Fabers, and 
dabblers in Noetic and Archite arch- 
eology, contend that I'cha, in Syriac 
(Tzeses, Scho. Lyc. 1206) a heifer, 
and in Hebrew an arh, alluded to 
the female symbol of the regenera- 
tion of nature in contradistinction to 
the male principle Oor (Hebrew), 
^ejpos, a bull and a coffin. Theba (not 
this one), say they, was the eminence 
on which the Noetic ark rested, but 
perhaps they may be wrong. 

Andalucian Teba was recovered from 
the Moors by Alonso XI. in 1328. 
Bruce, according to Froissart, when 
on his deathbed, called the good Lord 
James of Douglas, and told him that 
he had always wished to fight against 
the enenlies of Christ, and that, as he 
had been unable to do so while alive, 
he now selected him, the bmvest of his 
knights, to carry his heart, after his 
death, to the Holy Land. As there 
were no ships going’directly to Jeru- 
salem, Lord .lames proceeded to Spain, 
and, thinking fighting the Moors in 
the intermediate time would be the 
most agreeable to tlie wishes of the 
deceased, proceeded to the siege of 
Teba. He w'ore the royal heart in a 
silver case around his neck. In the 
critical moment of the battle, he and 
his followers were abandoned by their 
Spanish allies; then the good Lord 
threw the heart of the Bruce into the 
fiercest fray, exclaiming, “ Pass first 
in fight, as thou wast wont to go, and 
Douglas will follow thee or die,” which 
he did. For historic references see 
our paper, ‘Quart. Rev.* cxxvi. 310. 
In our times th^ fair Condesa de Teba, 
a fair scion of the illustrious house of 
Guzman, won the imperial heart of 
N^oleon III. 

There are some decent posadas at 
Campillos, on the Alameda — La Corona, 
Jesus Nazareno, and Santa Maria del 
Carmen, The Salina, or Salt Lake, 
distant 2 L., forms a striking object 
from Campillos. 

Antequera, Anticaria was in the time 
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of the Romans, as now, an important 
city of the second order ; lying, liow- 
ever, out of the high road, it is seldom 
visited. Pop. lt),0(J0, Tlie best inns 
are Posada dc la CfisUtuaf Pa 0>/v>7if/,aud 
one in the Calh do las Comedias. The 
ancient town was situated ^xX AnU qnoxt 
la Vuja. The remains of a palace and 
a theatre, almost perfect in 1 544, wei^ 
used as a quarry to build the convent of 
ISan Juan do Dios ; a few fragments were 
saved ])y Juan Porcel de Peiulta in 
1585, and are imbedded in the walls 
near the Area dc (iUiuntes, going to the 
castle court. Othei*s were then brought 
from A'csrauuty 7 miles W., where a 
hamlet was erected in 1547 for the 
invalids Av ho came to drink the waters 
of the old J'oiis divinuSf now calletl the 
JPuerde dc J^kdra, because good for 
stone and gravel complaints. 

Antiupioi'a ( Aiitikeyrah) u-as reco- 
vered from the Moors in 1410 by the 
Regent Fernando, who henCe is called 
“ PI Infante de Antc^jKcraP lie gave 
the city for arms the badge of his mi- 
litary order, Lm Terraza., the “ vase 
{qeasi dc terra) the pot of lilies of the 
Virgin, under which tlie mystery of 
the divine incarnation was shrouded 
(see our Remarks,* Quart. Rev.’ cxxiii. 
130). This order, the earliest in Spain, 
was founded in 1035 by Garcia of Na- 
varre. — See the curious details, p. 177, 
Disenrsos }'arioSy D. J. Dormer, 4”. 
Zarag, 1 (■ 83. Anteipiera contains sonic 
20,000 Inhab., chielly agricultural ; 
they w’^ear the majo dress, and are 
fond of given velvets and gilt filigree. 
In the fertile plain is a peculiar salt 
latjmia, or lake. The town is clean 
and well built. The Coleniata^ gutted 
by the invaders, has been partially 
refitted ; but poverty of design unites 
with poverty of material. The castle 
is Moorish, built on Roman founda- 
tions. Observe the Barbican. Ascend 
the Torre Mocha^ with its incongi'uous 
modern l>elfry. Observe the Roman 
frieze and cornice at the entrance. 
The view is striking. In front, the 
Lover’s Rock rises out of the plain, 
and to the r. the three conical hills of 
Arcliklona, The castle is much di- 
lapidated. The curious old mosque in 
the enclosure was converted by the 
Spam* — I, 
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French into a store-house, hut the mag- 
nificent Moorish armour^’ disappe9.red 
when the city w^as sacked by them ; 
the enem^, at the evacuation of Ante-' 
queia, wished to destroy the castle, 
but Cupid interfered ; the artilleryman, 
left to fire the train lingered so long 
taking his last farew'ell of his nut- 
brown querida, that he was himself 
taken prisoner, and so the walls es^ 
caped. W hen we were last at Antequeia 
the governor was in the act of taking 
down the Moorish mosque, to sell the 
materials and pocket the cash. The 
tower of San Sebastian, the clock, and 
tlie copper angel the vane, are thought 
magnificent by the natives. 

Antequera, probably because it suits 
the rliyme, is the place selected by the 
proverb which indicates the tendency 
in Spaniards of each person taking 
first care of himself : “ Sahja el sol par 
Anteqnera, renqa lo qne viniere, el «/- 
timo mono sc a/uM/a, I ’ll be off, for the 
last monkey is diowmed.” Occupet 
extremum scabies. This is, however, 
only the sanve gni peat principle of the 
selfish of all times and places, whos5 
cry is, the devil take the hindmost. 

Anlequera Avas the home of the gi*eat 
Alcaide Naiwaez, el de la gran lanzada, 
— See the curious IJistoria, &c., by 
Francisco Balbi de Corregio, 4°, Milan, 
1593. This Don w'as no less redoubt- 
able a personage in his time than Don 
Ramon, the*Duque de Valencia, was in 
ours, (k^nsult for local history Pane- , 
gericos. See. Pedro de Fspiiiosa, 8vo., 
Xerez, 1C28; Nistoria de Antequera^ 
Francisco Espinosa y Aquilena, 8vo., 
reprinted Malaga, 1842. 

From Antequera there is a badibut 
carriageable road to Malaga, 9 L.f» 
which is to be continued on toGordova, 
Ascending the height is a lusvs-naturoSf . 
called el Ihrcat, an assemblage .of 
stones Avhich look like a deserted 
town. The 8 L. are hilly, dreary, 
and townless. Leaving the pass Boca \ 
del Asno are the wretched ventas, ' 
Galvez, 4 L., de Pinares, 2 L., and de 
Matagatos, 1 L., a true kill-cat den, 
where none but an ass will open his 
mouth for food. The views on de- 
scending to Malaga are delicious. 

The tide to Granada is pleasant. 

N 
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Just outside the town, on the road to ladles had better brave the fatigue 
Archidoua, is hi Cuccade than the Posadas, and ride it at once, 
looks E., and is some 70 ft. deep, it leaving and 

was only examined for the first time in A a L. to the rt. ; you can ride from 
1842, by Kafael Mitjana, an architect Konda to a wood ^ a league beyond 
iVIalaga. He got the interior el Tkmjo^ in 5 h. ; thence to a venta 
cleared out, by assuring the Antique- 1 E. beyond Castirahonehiy 2^ h. ; dine 
ran autliorities, but not antiquarians, there; thence to Malaga in about b h., 
that treasures ^vere buried there. It by a plain that seems never coming to 
W'as long known by the shepherds and an end. 

neglected ; some consider it Celtic, By the other route, after leaving 
others Druidical. See the Memorhi, Konda and ascendiuo; the Puerto da 


published by Mitjana. 8vo. Malaga, 
1847. Observe the hawkheaded form 
of the PeTion, and the profile of a fe- 
male cut as it were from the hill above 
Archidoua : on leaving this Cneva we 
reach the banks of the J 'ey///* /.s, and the 
Pe7icrov Pc it on dr h>s L'n<im'>r,tdoSy which 
riseslikea Oibraltar out of the sea of the 
plain. Siippho leaps of true love, which 
never did run smooth, are of all times 
and countries. Here, it is said, a 
Moorish maiden, eloping with a Chris- 
tian knight, baffled their pursuers by 
precipitating themselves, locked in 
each other’s arms, into a stony coucli. 
^See the ston* at length in Mariana, 
xix. 22, ami in Southey’s ballad on 
Eaila and Manuel.) The verdurous 
valley is still the mid-day halt of the 
sun-burnt traveller, w’ho tastes the joy 
of living fountains of water under the 
** shadow of a great rock in a weaiy 
land.” 

Flumina munc-uA uhi rt virirlis«sint)A pjiimina ripA 

Spclunw fiiu* Cr^^unt vl wixea prtHilbfil umbra/’ 

Leaving the rock to the 1., and passing 
a pretty olive-grove, the road turns to 
Archjdona, XecpKn^w, and thence winds 

Loja, (See p. 25.5.) 

Route 22. — Konda to Malaga. 

.A 1 TaOP^o • • • • • 3 

Casanilionela • • . • 2 . . 5 . 

• • • • • 3 • • 3 

9 9 • • • • 3*«]1 

Thosd who ride this wild mountain 
route, must indeed rough it. Attend 
carefully to the prqvend, for, however 
satisfactory the banquet of alpine 
scenery, there is more food for the 
painter and poet’s eye, in fine frenzy 
Tolling, than for his body. The ride 
takes 13 good h. with stout horses; 


hs and passing the arches 

of the aqueduct, cross the stream (tel 
Torr.j and thence to the Prertos del 
Vientoy and on to that dc h>si Kmpcdni- 
dos, Winil-hfoi'n and utrin;! indeed are 
these moimtaiu defiles, uor is the 
locality near the latter, which is called 
Dichtes de hi ill named ; a broken 

wihl tract leads to miserable /. / Purtjo^ 
wdthits bridgeaiid hamlet. Thence over 
a dcheati by the passes of Kl Ilornillniwid. 
Medi i FonC'fOy to the stream and 
wretched venta of C<iti(tr>(ht„icht, After 
descending, the Pnc.ati dc Pos'-nrtd is the 
usual halting-place ; aitnl had it is, but 
perhaps less bad than the venta of 
Cdrioino, w hich may be left to the r. 
about ^ a Tv. There is also a farm or 
Coriijo dc Fi/hdon farther on, where 
travellers may rest at night. Corfoma, 
Cartima, is built on a hill, and the 
prefix “ car,” “ hurtho^* shows its piiiiic 
origin. It was once a fine city (see 
Ivivy, xl. 47); although some think 
that he refers to another Cartinof, near 
Ucles; remains, however, are con- 
stantly discovered, and, as usual, either 
neglected by the authorities or broken 
up by the peasantry. On one occasion 
•the late Mr. Mark, consul at Malaga, ob- 
serving some marble figures w’orked as 
old stones into a prison w'all, offered to 
replace them with other masomy, in 
order to save the antiques. The aut ho- 
.rjtics, suspecting that they contained 
• gold, refused, but took them out them- 
selves, and were with difficulty pre- 
vented sawing them in pieces, and at 
last, not knowing what to do w'ith them, 
cast them aside like rubbish outside the 
town. Spaniards being generally igno- 
rant of the real value of these matters, 
whenever a foreigner wishes to liave 
them pass at once into hyperbolical 
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notions, ami estimate at more than their 
weight in gold, relics which they before 
considered more worthless than old 
stones. T..eaving Curtawn and the Sierra, 
we enter the rich plain of Mahuja^ 
studded with ruins, villages, and ka- 
ciendns, 

llOUTK 23. — ItONDA TO GlBKAnTAR. 

Atajate .2 

Ciaucin a . . 5 

^ai) • • • • • fi.. II 

<!iil)raltar . . . . • 2.. 13 

This ,s\ipcrl) :ffoiintain nde threads 
hill and dale, alon^ the edge f>f pre- 
cipices. By starting from Ikiuda at 
7 A.M. you may reach Gancin aloiit 
3 ^p.m.; next day, by leaving 
at fJ. P.M., 3^011 get to Gibraltar be- 
tween 4 and 5 p.M. ; you can ride 

easilj'^ from J/o?ida to ^(Oi Uoqnc in 

1.5 houi^, halting 2 at Gtvicvu There 
is also a lower and smoother road b^' 
which Gaticm may be avoided alto- 
gether (see next column). At tlie 
bottom of an alpine defile is ht F»cnfe 
dc Piedra, placed in a funnel from 
which there is no escape should a 
robber ambuscade be laid. Tlieuce, 
scrambling up the mountains, w'c pass 
Moorish villages, built on heights, 
with Moorish names and half-Moorish 
peasantry, c. g. Atajate, Benarralm, 
ilenadalid, Ben Alauria. These settle- 
ments of Perdf “ children,” mark the 
isolating love of tribe which the Arabs 
brouglit with tliem fioin the E;ist, im- 
planting on a new and congenial soil 
tlie weakness of the nomade race of 
Tshniael, whose hand is against eveiy 
one, and against w hom eveiy hand is 
raised. These unainalgaraating Beni ” 
united, however, against the French, 
w'ho found in such robbei’s more tlian 
their match. The hard-working high- 
land peasants cultivate eveiy patch of 
the mountain sides, terracing them 
into hanging gardens, and bringing 
up earth from below in baskets. 

Gancm is most romantically situated 
on a cleft ifidge. The Posada de la Paz 
is tolerable, but not cheap ; the Posada 
hyjlesa or del Posario is newer. Here 
(Sept. 10, 1309) Guzman el Bueno 
was killed, in the ,53rd year of his J 


age. Ascend the Moorish castle, much, 
slmttered by an explosion, April 23i 
J 843, Tlie view is glorious. Gibral- 
tar rises like a molar t(X)th in the dis- 
tance and Africa looms beyond. In 
the hermitage of the castle w as a smalF 
image of tlie Infant Saviour, El ntiio 
Dios, M^hich, being dressed in a re- 
splendent French court suit, w*as na- 
turally held by Spaniards in jirofound 
veneration far and wide. Some of the 
miracles he works seem positively in- 
credilile. This image is now wor- 
shijicd in the parLsh church. 

J.eaving Gauciii is a tremendous 
descent by a sort of earthquake dislo- 
cated staircase, which scales the wall 
barrier to this frontier of Granada, 
The road seems made by the evil one 
in a hanging garden of Eden. An 
orange-grove on the hanks of the 
dairo w'elcomes the traveller, and tells 
him that tlie Sierra is pas.«ed. To those 
coming from Gibraltar this mountain 
wall is the appropriate harrier t<) 
Graiftida, while Gauein crests the 
heights like a watchful sentinel. Thij^ 
oleander-fringed river is crossed and., 
re-crossed, and is very dangerous in 
rainy weather. On its hanks is the 
lonely Yalta del Gvmlairo, where 
whatever provend you have brought* 
with you can he washed dowm with 
wine of Estepona, wdiose fiavonr- is 
pleasant, and colour anilier and yellow. 
By cutting oft’ now' to the 1., and keep- 
ing along the sands to Gibraltar, j’ou 
can avoid San A'or/>/c, and thus, if late, 
save 2 L. Those who go to San Jtoque, 
after passing the feny of the Xenar,, 
sw'eet glades of chesnut and cork trees, 
w'ill duly and pleasantly andve. Ob- 
serve the shepherds armed, like David, 
with their slhig, wherewith they man- 
age their flocks. I bis, introduced 
by Phcenicians, became the formidable 
weapon of Oriental and Iberian (tJib-. 
dith vi. 12^ Pliii, * N. H.' vii. *^66 ; 
Strabo, iii. 25.5). It was much used 
in the Balearic Islands, hence * so 
called, a^o rov These are the 

slings with which the shepherds 
knocked out Don Quixote’s teeth. 
Compare the I/ondas of Old Castile.* . 

This mountain route from Getuem 
is rather severe : an easier one, but a 

N 2 
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lottp: single day's ride, lies by the 
valley of the Guadairo, avoiding the 
hills. Leave /»'< >«(./.< by the Mnxa- 
dido, descend to the river, keep along 
its pleasant banks to Cortes, which is 
left about mile to the r., without 
going to it ; then continue up the river 
valley, to the back of Oaucin, which 
rises about 3 m. off to the 1., and is not 
to be entered. Ascend the hill to the 
Ximena road, and soon strike otf to the 
1 ., through Id del Leon to the Cork- 
wood, and thence to San Jtoqne. The 
Arrieros try to dissuade travellers from 
taking this valley, and best route, in 
order to get them to sleep at some 
friend’s house at G vein., and thus 
employ the horses for two days instead 
of one. 

S Oh /*<) I ne. There is good accom- 
modation at Macre’s Hotel, Ei Correo 
Ithjles, Calle San Felipp. The town 
was built in 1704 by the Spaniards, 
after the loss of Gibraltar, when they 
used up the remains of time-honoured 
Carteia as a quarry. It is namecTafter 
its tutelar saint, San Roque. This mo- 
dern Ksculapius is always, like his 
prototype ( Fans. ii. 27, 2), paintetl 
with a companion dog, who licks the 
wound in his thigh : here he has a 
l^ermitage and fixed residence ; conse- 
quently, perhaps, no place is more 
wholesonie ; it is the hospital of the 
babies and “ scorpions of Gib,” who 
get at San Ro<jue “ sound as roaches 
in fact,*as in cases of royal touching for 
evil, when a patient is given over, he is 
pronounced incurable by Jleij 6 Ho'iae. 
The town is very cheap ; a family can 
live here for half the expense necessary 
at Gibraltar ; pop. above 7000. It is 
the chief town of the Campo de Gih- 
rultar, and has always been marie the 
head-<|uarters of the different Spanish 
and French armies, which have not re- 
taken Gibraltar. ' The descendants of 
the expelled fortress linger near the 
gates of their fonner paradise, now, 
alas ! in the tern/Mjrar/i occupation of 
heretics, since they indulge in a long- 
deferred hope of return, as the Moors of 
Tetuan sigh Tor the re-possession of 
Granada. Even yet ourpossession of the 
Bock is not quite a fdit accompli, and 

the king of the Spains still calls him- 

!> 
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self the king of Gibraltar ; of which 
the alcaldes of San Ro<iue, in their 
official documents, designate them- 
selves the authorities, and all persons 
born on the Hock are entitled to the 
rights of native Spanish subjects. 
The town, from being made the sum- 
mer residence of many English fami- 
lies, is in a state of transition : thus, 
while the portion on the Spanish side 
remains altogether Spanish, and the 
road to the interior execrable, the 
quarter facing “ the Rock ” is snug 
and smug, with bra^ knockers on the 
doors, ainl glass in the windows ; and 
the road is excellent, macadamized 
not by the Dons, but by General Don 
and for English convenience. No 
San Rorpiian ever looks towards 
Spain ; his eyes, like a Seotcliman’s, 
are fixed southward on “ La Plag 
the place for cheap goods, good cigars, 
and his El Dorado, his ne jdns ultra. 
At every step in advance Spain re- 
cedes ; parties of reckless subalterns 
gallop over the sands on crop-tailed 
hacks, hallooing to terriers, an<l crack- 
ing hunting-whips— animals, instru- 
ments, and occupations utterly un- 
known in Iberia, 'riicn appear red- 
faced slouching pedestrians in short 
black ifaitcrs, walking “ into Spain,” 
as they call it, where none but Ouiif and 
i/cllo>r ones are worn : then the slioals. 
of babies, nursery-maids, men, women, 
and everything, vividly recall Gosport 
and Chatham. Spain completely va- 
nishes and England reappears after 
passing the “ Lines,” as the frontier 
boundaries are called. The civil and 
militaiy establishments of Spain, every- 
where rather out of elbows, are no- 
where more so than here, where they 
provoke the most odious compari- 
sons. These semi-moor natives neither 
see nor feel the discredit and dis- 
grace of the contrast. The miserable 
hovels are the fit lair of hungry 
bribetaking officials, who exist on the 
crumbs of “ the Rock,” one broad- 
side from which would sweep every- 
thing from the face of \he earth. 
I'hese “ Lines ” were once most for- 
midable, as Philip V. erected here, in 
1731, two superb forts, now heaps of 
ruins ; one was called aClpr his tutelar 
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saint, Felipe, the other after Santa 
Barbara, the patroness of Spanish artil- 
lery. The British agent at Madrid was 
instiHicted to remonstrate against the 
works, but he wrote back in reply, “ I 
Avas assured if the whole universe 
should fall on the king to make him de- 
sist, he Avouli^rather let himself be cut 
to pieces than consent^* (Cox, Bourh, iii. 
240). They Avere so strong, that when 
the French advanced in the last war, 
the modern Spaniards, unable even to 
destroy them, called in the aid of our 
engineers under Col. Harding, by 
Avhoiii they were effectually disman- 
tled : tliis is at least a fait accompli^ 
and they never ought to be alloAved to 
be rebuilt, since to raise works before 
a fortress is a declaration of war ; and 
as Buonaparte’s announced intention 
was to take Gibraltar, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell was perfectly justified in clearing 
them awa}, even without the Spani- 
ards’ permission, to say nothing of 
their haA'ing petitioned him to do so. 

Now this destruction, a work of 
absolute necessity against the woi'st 
foe of England and Spain, is made, 
with La China and San Sebastian (see 
Index), one of the standing libels 
against us by the Afrancesados. For- 
tunate indeed Avas it for many Spa- 
niards thjit Campbell did destroy these 
lines, for thus Ballesteros and his 
bi(/ou(>s was saved from French pursuit 
and annihilation by skulking under 
our guns (Disp., Dec. 12, 1811). Fer- 
dinand VII. Avas no sooner replaced 
on his throne by British arms, than 
this very Ballesteros urged his gi’ate- 
fiil master to reconstruct these works, 
as both dangerous and offensive to 
England. Gen. Don, governor of Gib- 
raltar, thereupon said to the Spanish 
commander at Algeciras, “ If you be- 
gin, I will fire a gun ; if that won’t 
do, I shall fire another; and if you 
persevere, you shall have a broadside 
from the galleries.” If Spain meant 
to retain the power of putting these 
lines in statn (pio after our expulsion of 
the French, she should have stipulated 
.for this right to rebuild them, pre- 
viously to befjff/iiuj M.9 to raze them for her. 
Beyond these lines are rows of 
sentiy-boxes Avhieh enkennel the gaunt | 


Spanish sentinels, Avho guard their 
frontier on the espanta lobos or scare- 
crow principle. These ill-appointed 
BisoTwSf types of Egestas, stand 

like the advanced sentinels of Virgil’s 
infernal regions, 

“ Kt metus ct malesuada fames et turpis Egestas 
llorribiles Aisu ” — 

A narroAv flat strip of sand called the 
“ neutral ground,” separates the Hock 
from the mainland ; seen from a dis- 
tance, it seems an island, as it un- 
doubtedly once was. The barren, 
cinder-looking, sunburnt mass is no 
unfit sample of tawny Spain, Avhile the 
rope-of-sand connection is a symbol of 
the disunion, long the inherent w’eak- 
ue.ss of the unamalgamating compo- 
nent items of Iberia. 

Cross hoAvever that strip, and all is 
changed, as by magic, into the order, 
preparation, organization, discipline, 
wealth, honour, and power of the United 
Kingdom— of Britannia, the Pallas 
or armed aa isdom of Europe. The N. 
side, of Gibraltar rises bluffly, and 
bristles with artillery : the dotted port- 
holes of the batteries, excavated in the 
rock, are called by tlie Spaniards “ las 
dientes de la viejaf' the grinders of this 
stern old Cerbera. The town is si- 
tuated on a shelving ledge to the W, 
As we approach the defences are mul- 
tiplied: the causew ay is carried over a 
marsh called “ the inundation,” which 
can be instantaneously' laid under 
w’ater; eveiy bastion is defended by 
another; guns stand out from each 
embrasure, pregnant with death,— a 
prospect not altogether pleasant to the 
stranger, who hlirries on for fear-of an 
accident. At eA^eiy turn a well-ap* 
pointed, well-fed sentinel indicates a 
watchfulness which defies surprise. 
We pass on through a barrack teeming 
with soldiers’ wives and children, a 
perfect rabbit-Avarren when compared!- 
to the conventual celibacy of a Spanish ! 
quartel.” ^ t 

The traveller who lands by the 
steamer — Gibraltar is some 1540 milea 
from Southampton — will be tormented^ 
by cads and touters, who clamorousljf 
canvass him to put up at their respec* 
tive inns. 
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‘ Club-house Hotel " is good and 
reasonable ; rooms cool, large, and 
, jtiiy ; veiy prudent travellers may agree 
about prices beforehand : Griffith'^s 
Hotel,” table d’hote, at 2s. 6(/. “ Du- 

mpulin’s French Hotel,” Fonda de 
Farop:t, cheap and airy. Parker s 
Hotety C.dlc ijic'tf, cheaper ; Elias 
Natsori there is a goml guide. At 
** Griffitii’s ” is one Messias, a Je\v 
(called ^lafael in Spain), who is a 
capital ^lide both here and through- 
out Andalucia. ' Hie hospitality of the 
Rock is unbounded, and, perhaps, the 
endless dinnering is one of the greatest 
changes from tlte hungry and thii*sty 
nnspcial Spiaiii. As there are generally 
3 regimtmts in garrison, the messes are 
on a grand scale. Ibit death is in the 
pot, and some faces of “ yours” and 
“ours” glow retbler than their jack- 
ets; so much for the tendency to fever 
and intiammationS inducetl by cariying 
the domestics and gastmuomics of 
cdol damp England to this arkl and 
torrid “ Kock.” lliis garrison, one of 
the strictest in the world, is a capital 
school for young oflScers to learn theiV 
duty. 

This Ixnng a fortress, on war footing, 
strict precautions are of course taken ; 
everything is on the alert ; the gates 
are sliut at sunset and not opened until 
sunrise, and after midifight civilians 
used to be obliged to carrj' a lantern ; 
nor is any cme allowed out after mid- 
night, except officers and those pa.ssed 
by tliem. No foreigner can reside on 
the Rock without some consul or 
househtdder becoming his surety and 
fespdnsible for his ^nduct. 'Fliese 
precautions are absomtely iiecessaty', 
as this place can never be taken ex- 
cept by treason, ^nd many are those 
wh<^ under a species of cprdial iiiider- 
Standihg, conceal a deadly arriere 
p^stfe of hatred. Gibraltar (" L'om- 
brageuse puissance .” — Mmstniy p. 504) 
is excessively displeasing to all tVench 
tourists: sometimes there is too great 
a “ luxe da canons in this fortress or- 
nee;” then the gardens destroy “ wild 
nature,” in short, they abuse the red 
jackets, gtins, nursery-maids, and even 
the monkct/s : ever perfidious/ say they, 
|gthe ambitious agression of England. 


The truth simply is, that this key of 
their lake is too strong, and can’t be 
taken by their fleets and armies. 

There is no rciil difficulty with re- 
spectable foi'eiguers, wlio find plenty 
of persons reaily to be sticurity for 
their good behaviour: permits to re- 
side arc graiiteil by tlie police magis- 
trate for It), 15, or 20 days. Military 
officers have the privilege of intro- 
ducing a stranger for 30 days, which 
with characteristic gallantry is gene- 
rally exercised in favour of the Spanish 
fair sex. Those who wish to draw or 
to ramble unmolested over the rock 
should obtain a card from the town- 
major, which operates as a passport. 

Spanisli money is current at Gibral- 
tar, but some changes have been made. 

!>.. U.| S. I d. 

(or omoi, at 52 f. { | 

th«' fVollar) . . • . . IG.. .. :<! yf 

1 (Utlo (Ktto , . . . . S' . . . ]iM H 

FoiirdiiUiir . 4 0 n, t 

Dollar, pillareil, Mexican or j 

Coli>iitliia!i 1.... 04, 4 

1 ditto, Si Kvnitvh S , . oi 2 2 

1 ditto ditto, or &^rt*al piece . . . . oj 1 1 

Keafci y nuxlu* It Hi 0| US| 

Doeo j!2 o! 

luigiisli p<iiiiy 4j 0| o!l 

Ditto liaUpeimy | 2' o 0; i 

Ditto fart inni; I U 0 4 

Cluivo, half an Kngiish far- j 

tiling, or i quarto 

. Mem. — English silver aiiiis are scarcely ever 
usol excfc^it hy travellers. Tlie value of a 
sTfllling is only lirf. in mixed eopp<?f and 
silver money, or 2 reals and ll tpinrtos ; Eng- 
lish (id. ebangeii for 51*/. or 1 r«il 6 quartos. 
'Hie copper a>ins are a mixture, a few from 
every nation; none gt) for nieorc than 2 quartos, 
©xcejit. the Ertgllstj penny. 

Tlie English at Gibraltar have An- 
glicized Spanish moneys ; the letters 
D, R, and Q, above, .mean dollars, 
ilnrosy royals, realesy and <|uarts, quartos. 
The onzfx is called the douf/toon, and the 
pesos f aortas hartJ dollars each is 
divided into 12 imaginary reals, and 
each real into 16 quarts ; Imsides this 
the English have coined 2 cjuarts and 
1 quarts, i. c, half-pence and farthings, 
with the Queen’s head and reverse a 
castle. Much bother and consideralile 
quiet cheating arises from people ask- 
ing prices in shillings and sixpences. 
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by whicli, as they, are to be paid for 
in Spanish moneys, the traveller is 
“ done a prudent man will always 
bargain in tlie coins of the country. 
The comparative value of English 
and Spanish moneys has been fixed 
by proclamation at 50 pence the dol- 
lar, and at this exchange the civil 
officers and troops are paid. The real 
value of the dollar varies in mercantile 
transactions according to the exchange, 
being sometimes as low as 48 pence, at 
other times as high as 54. Letters of 
credit on the principal Spanish towns' 
can be procured from the Gibraltar 
merchants, jMr. S, lienoliel, Turner and 
Co., or Messrs. Cavalleros and Mr. 
liOM'swell. 

At Gibraltar, among other things 
which are rare in Spain, is a capital 
English and foreign library, called 

the Garrison Library planned in 
1793 by Col. Drinkwater, and com- 
pleted at the public expense by Mr. 
Pitt, it contains, besides newspapers 
and periodicals, a well-selected collec- 
tion of some 20,000 volumes. 

Here let the traveller, with the sweet 
bay and Africa before him, a view 
seldom rivalled, and never to be for- j 
gotten, and seated on an easy chair, 
(which is not a cosa dc look 

through Dcacripcion de Gibraltar, Fran- 
cisco Perez, 4to., Mad. 103G, or the ex- 
cellent Ifistoria de Gibraltar, hy Ignacio 
I^opez de Ayala, Mad. 1782. Three 
books of this w'ork were put forth 
just w’hen all the eyes of Europe were 
bent on the “ Kock,’* which the Count 
d* Artois (Charles X.) came to take, 
and did not. The 4th was never pub- 
lished, and the why will be found 
in the Historic of the Sicije, by Col. 
drinkwater, 1783, and republished by 
Murray, 1844. It details the defence, 
and utter frustration, by sea and land, 
of the combined fleets and armies of 
Spain and France. The History of the 
Herculean Straits, by Col. James, 2 
vols. 4to., I^ondon, 1771, is a mass of 
dull matter, handled in an uncritical 
manner. The “ Pillars of Hercules,” 
by Mr. Urquhart, are the Ne plus 
Ultra of nonsense. See our paper 
inklings on it in the Quarterly, No. 
elxxii. There is a small Handbook fot' 
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Gibraltar, London, 1844, and a W’ork. 
on its botany and geology. Flora Cal^ 
pensis, by Dr. Kelaart; but the ablest 
work, scientific and nautical, is the' 
‘ Mediterranean* 8vo. 1854, by Admiral. 
Smyth. Rows well and Bartolots are 
the best booksellers on the Ro?1c. 

The bay is formed by 2 headlands,. 
i>y Enropa Point on the Rock, and by. 
Cabrita in Sjjain. Its greatest width 
from E. to W. is 5 m., its greatest 
length from N. to S. about 8 ; the depth 
in the centre exceeds 100 fathoms. 
The anchorage is not, however, very 
good, and the bay is open and much 
exposed, especially to the S.W. winds ; 
then the vessels tug at their cables like 
impatient horses, and when they do 
break loose, get stranded. The wind 
currents generally sw’eep up and down- 
through this funnel, “ the straights.” 
The E. or Levante causes terrible losses 
in the bay, and is termed the tyrant 
of Gibraltar, while the west is hailed < 
as the liberator. The old mole offers 
a sort of protection to small craft: 
notwithstanding the commerce that 
is carried on, there are few of its ap- 
pliances— quays, wharfs, docks, and. 
warehouses — for even the English seem 
paralysed in this climate of Spain. 
The tide rises about 4 ft. The Rock ' 
consists principally of grey limestone^ 
of the oolitic period and marble ; the 
highest point is about 1430 ft., the 
ch'cumfercnce about 6 m., the length 
from N. to S. about 3. It has been 
uplifted at a comparatively recent 
epoch, as a sea-beach exists 450 feet 
above the water’s level. 

The Rock was well known to the 
ancients, but never inhabited ; nor is 
there any mention Of any town on it. 
The Phoenicians called it Alube; this 
the Greeks corrupted into KaX«//3nj; 
KaXw*}, Calpc, and then, defying nature 
as audaciously as etymology, they said' 
it signified “ a bucket,” to which shape : 
they compared the rock — “ a tub to aj 
whale.” Calpe has been interpreted! 
Ca-alpe, the cavern of God, and -as^ 
Cal-be, the watching at night. Caff, 
Coll, Cala, is, however, a common pre* : 
fix to Iberian and Oriental terms 
height and fortress. Ayala derives 
Calpe from the Hebrew and the Phm- 
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nician Galph^ Calph, a caved mountain, 
and rejects the Galfa or Ca!p(\ quasi 
Urna. Calpe was the European, and 
Abyla the “ lofty** (the rock of Abel), 
the African pillar of Hercules, the ne 
ptns jf/^rrrland and seamarks of jealous 
Phcenidhn monopoly : here, in the 
words of Ariosto, was the goal beyond 
which strangers never were permi.ttctl 
to navigate ; meta qiie posse ai 
primi naviganti Ercole invitto. The 
Komans are thought never to have 
really penetrated beyond these keys of 
^he outer sea, or the Atlantic, before 
the reign of Augustus (I^orus, iv. 12). 
Abylet, Abel, Ilarbel, which according 
to n»any signified the “ mountain of 
God,** rises some 2200 feet. Of this 
name the English made their “ Ape's 
hill,** a better corruption, at least, than 
the Greek bucket.” The Moors call 
itGibel Mo-osa,Ilie Hill of Musa. The 
Spanish name is ('abo de Bnllones^ CajM? 
of Knobs. Be these names what they 
may, the high rocky fronts of each 
continent remain the Wo metaphorical 
pillars of Hercules ; and as what tliey 
originally were was an unsettled ques- 
tion in Strabo’s time (iii. 258), they 
now may lie left in peace. Jost*ph 
Buonaparte, Feb. 1, 1810, decreed the 
erection of a third pillar; “ Uoi 
d'Espagne vent qne entre les colonnes 
d’Hercule s*cd6ve nne troisiemc, qui 
porte a la postcrite la plus reculee et 
aux navigateurs des deux mondes la 
^connai.ssance des chefs et des corps 
.qui ont repousses les Anglais** (Bel- 
mas, i. 424), and this near Tarifa, 
Barrosa, and Trafalgar ! ! ! Compare 
this with his brother’s bully pillar at 
Boulogne that lifts its head and lies, 
and the medal, prepared before hqnd, 
but not issued. Descente en AnyleterrCj 
’frapp^ a Londres ! ! 

In the mean time Gibraltar bears the 
name of its Berber conqueror, Gebal 
Tarikf the hill of Tarik, who landed, 
as Gayangos has demonstrated, on 
: Thursday, April 30, 711. He contrU 
buted much to the conquest of Spain, 
and was rewarded by the khalif of i 
Damascus with dis^ace. Tarik was I 
a truePizarro; he killed his prisoners, 
and served them up as rations to his 
troops (Keiuaud, ‘ Inv, des Suracms, 


5). This delicacy formed a rechaufftf 
in modern Spanish bills of fare : the 
entree was pleasantly called un yuisado 
a la Quesaday the patrotic naciorudes 
having killed and eaten part of that 
rough and tough royalist in 1 8.‘h>. 

The fierce Berbers had for ages be- 
fore looked from the heights of the 
Rif on Spain as their own, and as the 
land of their Cartliaginian forefathers : 
many were their efforts to recoi),quer 
it, even during the Roman rule, from 
the age of Antoninus ( Jul. 13) to that 
of Scvenis (iElian Sp. 04). These in- 
vasions were renewed under the Goths, 
especially in the Ttli century (sec 
Isidore Pac. i. 3). Their attempts 
failed so long as the Spaniards were 
strong, but succeeded when the Gothic 
house was dividcil against itself. 

Gibraltar was first taken from tfie 
Moors, in 1.309, by Ouz/iian cl Bucuo • 
but they regained it in 1333, the Spa- 
nish governor, Vasco Perez de Meyra, 
having appropriated the money des- 
tined for its defence in buying estates 
for himself at Xerez (C/tro. Abuis. xi. 
117). It \\’ns finally recovei*ed in 1402 
by anotlier of the Guzmans, and incor- 
porated with the Spanish crown in 
1 502. The arms are “ gules, a castle 
or, and a key,” it being the hey of the 
Straits. Gibraltar was much strength- 
ened hy Charles V. in 1552, who 
em])loyed J nan Baut”. Calvi in raising 
defences against Barbarossa. 

Gil)raltar, on which our sagacious 
Cromwell had an eye, was captured 
during the War of the Succession by 
Sir George Rooke, Jvily 24, 1704, who 
attacked it suddenly, and found it 
garrisoned hy only 80 men, who im- 
mediately had recourse to relics and 
saints. All raif away except the curate 
of Santa Maria, who was accused of 
remaining to “ steal the sacramental 
plate** (Ayala, p. 325). This good 
riest rescued a San Jose' from the 
eretics by putting the image on a 
mule and passing the saint for a living 
sinner. Thus .«Eneas fled with his 
Penates, and so the Goths tran^orted 
their relics to the Asturias when Toledo 
was captured by the infidels. G ibraltar 
was then taken by us in the name of the 
Archduke Charles, and another stone 
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fell from the vast but ruinous edifice 
of the Spanish monarchy; but George 1. 
would have given it up at the peace of 
Utrecht, so little did he estimate its 
worth, and the nation thought it a 
‘‘.barren rock, an insignificant fort, 
and a useless charge.** So it M^as again 
offered to Spain if she would refuse 
to sell Floritla to Buonaparte. What 
its real value is as regards Spain will 
be understood by supposing Portland 
Island to be in the hands of an enem^. 
It is a bridle in. the mouth of Spain 
and Barbary. It speaks a language of 
power, which alone is understood and 
obeyed by thase cognate nations. The 
Spaniards never knew the value of this 
natural fortress until its loss, which 
wounds their national pride, and led 
Buonaparte, when he found he could 
not take to say, that while it opened 
nothing and shut nothing, our posses- 
sion of Gibraltar secured for France 
Spain’s hatred of England. Yet Gil> 
raltar in the hands of England is a 
safeguard that Spain never can become 
quite a French province, or the Medi- 
terranean a French lake. Hence the 
Bourbons north of the Pyrenees, have 
urged their poor kinsmen - tools to' 
make gigantic efforts. to pluck out this 
thorn in their path. 

The siege by France and Spain 
lasted 4 years. Then the very in- 
genious Mons. d*Arqon*s indncihlc 
floating batteries, that could neither 
be burnt, sunk, nor taken, were soon 
either burnt, sunk, or taken by plain 
Englishmen, who stood to their guns, 
on the l.‘Uh of Sept. 1783. There- 
upon Charles X., then Count d’ Artois, 
who had posted from Paris to have 
glory thrust upon him, posted back 
again, after the precedent of his 
ancestors, those kings with 20,000 
men, who march up hills, and then 
march back again. He concealed his' 
disgrace under a scurvy jest : “ La bat- 
terie la plus effective rut ma batterie 
de cuisine.** Old Eliott stood during 
the glorious day on the “ King’s Bas- 
tion,” which was erected in 1773, by 
Gen. Boyd, who, in laying the first 
stone, prayed “ to live to see it resist 
the united fleets of France and Spain.” 
His prayer was granted ; there he died 


contented, and lies buried in it, a 
fitting tomb ; Qloria aiitem minime eon^ 
sepnlta, 

Gibraltar is now a bright pearl in 
the Ocean Queen’s crown. It is, as 
Burke said, “ a post of power, a post of 
superiority, of connexion, of coiflmerce; 
one which makes us invaluable to our 
friends and dreadful to our enemies.” 
Its importance, as a depot for coal, is 
increased since steam navigation. Sub- 
sequently to the storming of Acre, new 
batteries have lieen erected to meet this 
new mode of warfare. Sir John Jones 
w-^as sent out in 1840, and under his 
direction tremendous bastions were 
made at Europa Point, Bagged Stafl’, 
and near the Alameda ; while heavier 
guns were mounted on the mole and 
elsewhere. Nor need it be feared 
that the bastions and example of Boyd^ 
will ever w^ant an imitator tn scecukt^ 
scBCulortim, 

Gibraltar is said to contain between 
1.5,000 and 20,000 Inhab., exclusive 
of the military. In daytime it looks 
more peopled than it really is, from 
the number of sailors on shore, and 
Spaniards who go out at gun-fire. The 
differences of nations and costumes 
are very curious : a motley masquerade 
is held in this halfway house between 
Europe, Asia, and Africa,where every 
man appears in his own dress and 
speaks his owm language. Civilization 
and barbarism clash here indeed. The 
Cockney, newly imported in a week 
per steamer frpm I.«ondon, is reading 
this ‘ Handbook * while seated near a 
black date-merchant from the borders 
of the deserts of Timbuctoo, each 
staring at, and despising his nonde- 
script neighbour. The Rock is a Babel 
of languages, and “ you don’t under- 
stand us ” is the order of most market- 
places. Of foreigners, the Jew s, who ‘ 
are always out of doore, are the dirti- 
est; the Moot'S the cleanest and best 
behaved ; the Honda smuggler the most 
picturesque. The British houses, the 
rent of which is very dear, are built ■ 
on the stuffy Wapping principle, with 
a Genoese exterior; air is brick and 
plaster and wood-work, cribl>ed and 
confined, and filled with curtains and 
carpets, on purpose to breed vermin 
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and fever in tliis semi-African hotbed ; 
calculated to let in the enemy, heat, 
so that Nelson, who dearly as he loved 
the “old Kock,'* hoped that all the 
small houses at its back might be 
burnt ; “perhaps if half the town went 
with them it would be better.** (Desp. 
March 20, 1805.) 

These ill-contrived tenements are 
fit only for salamanders and “ scor- 
pions,*' as those born on the Rock 
are called. The monkeys, in fact, 
are the oldest and wisest denizens 
of the Rock, as they live cool and 
comfortable on the- sea-blown cliffs. 
The narrow streets are w'orthy of these 
nut-shell houses ; they are, except the 
Main Street, ycleped “ lanes,** c.//. 
Bomb-house I^ane and Horse-barrack 
Lane. Few genuine Mor<)-Peninsular 
‘towns have any streets ; the honesty of 
"^gland sconis tlie exaggerations of 
Spanish Giftcs^ and calls things here by 
their riglit names; in fact, this and most 
things show that the lK>ld Briton is an 
interloper, and not “ of the country.** 
But John Bull, like the snail, loves to 
carry* his native shell with him, irre- 
spective of changes of climate or habits 
of different conditions and necessities. 

The “ Main, or Waterport Street,’* 
the aorta of Gibraltar, is the antithesis 
of a Spanish town. Lions and Britan- 
nias dangle over innumerable pot- 
houses, tiie foreign names of whose 
proprietors combine strangely with the 
Queen’s English. “ Manuel Ximenez 

lodgings and neat liquors.** In these 
signs, and in the surer signs of bloated 
faces, we see that we have pas.sed from 
a land of sobriety into a den of gin 
and intemperance ; every thing and 
body is in motion ; there is no quiet, 
BO repose ; all is hurry antj scurry, for 
time is money, and Mammon is the 
god of Gib., as the name is vulgarized, 
according to the practice of abbrevi- 
ators and settlers of “ Boney.'* The 
entire commerce of the Peninsula 
seems condensed into this microcosm us, 
where all creeds and nations meet, and 
most of them adepts at the one grand 
game of beggar my neighbour. 

The principal square is the “ Com- 
mercial.** Here are situated the best 
hotels and the “ Public Exchange/* a 


mean building, decorated with a bust 
of Gen. Don. Here are a library 
and newspapers, and a club, to which 
travellers, especially mercantile, are 
readily admitted. In this square, 
during the day, sales by auction take 
place; the whole scene in the open air, 
combined with the variety of costume, 
is truly peculiar. The out-of-doors 
dress of the females is a red cloak 
and hood, ‘edged with black velvet of 
Genoe.se extraction. 

Gibraltar hns one great comfort. 
There are no custom -houses, no odious 
searchings of luggage *, almost every- 
thing is alike free to be imported or 
exported. Accordingly, the barren 
Rock, which in itself produces notlnng 
and consumes everything, is admirably 
supplied. This ready-moue}* market 
infuses life into the Spanish vicinity, 
which exists Sy furnishing vegetables 
and otlier articles of consumption : 
the beef, which is not a thing of Spain, 
comes from Barbary. Gibraltar is 
very dear, especially house-rent, wages, 
and labour of all kinds. It is a dull 
place of residence to those who are 
neither merchants nor military. The 
climate is peculiarly fatal to children 
during early dentition ; otherw'ise it is 
healthy; disiigreeahle, however, during 
the prevalence of easterly winds, w lieii 
a misty vapour hangs over the summit 
of the Rock, and the nerves of man 
and beast are grievously affected. 

The Gibraltar fever, almiit wdiieli 
doctors have disagreed so much, the 
patients dying in the mean while, romo 
chinches f is most probably eiidcmic; it 
is nurtured in Hebrew' dirt, fed by 
want of circulation of air and offensive 
sewers at low tide. It is called into 
fatal activity by some autumnal atmo- 
spherical peculiarity. The average 
visitation is about every tw'clve years. 
The quarantine regulations, especially 
as regards ships coming from the lla- 
vaiia and Alexandria, are severe : they 
are under the control of the captain of 
the port. Tliere is an excellent civil 
hospital here, arranged in 1815 by 
Gen. Don, in which Brotesfants, Ro- 
man Catholics, and Jews have their 
wards separate, like their creeds. 

Gibraltar was made a free port by 
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Queen Anne; and the sooner some 
change is made the better, for the 
“ Rock,’* like Algeria, is a refuge for 
destitute scamps, and is the asylum of 
people of all nations who expatriate 
themselves for their country’s good. 
Here revolutions are plotted against 
friendly Spain ; here her I’evenue is 
defrauded by smugglers, and particu- 
larly by alien cigai-makers, who thus 
interfere with tlie only active manufac- 
ture of Spain. 

Gibraltar is the grand depot for 
English goods, especially cottons, 
which are smuggled into Spain, along 
the whole coast from Cadiz to Reni- 
dorme, to the great benefit of the 
Spanish authorities, placed nominally 
to prevent wdiat they really encourage. 
The S. of Spain is thus supplied wdth 
as much of our w'ares as it is enabled 
to purchase, nor w ould any treaty of 
commerce much increase the consump- 
tion. 

Recently some reforms have been 
made in Gibraltar, long a spot of 
much mismanagement and expense, 
which now pays the governor and 
civil officers, Ike,. It is cleansed and 
lighted by a rate on houses. Spirits 
pay a considerable, and wine, tobacco, 
and licences a small duty. The mili- 
tary officers are paid by government, 
to whom Gibraltar is a most valuable 
depot for shipping troops to the colo- 
nies; and the new^ fortifications have 
naturally been paid for at the cost of 
the mother state. 

The “ Rock,” in religious toleration, 
or rather indifference, is again the 
antithesis of Spain. Here all creeds 
are free, and all agree in exclusive 
money-worship. There are now two 
bishops here; the elder is a Roman 
Catholic, and appointed by the Pope 
in partihns .infideiimn. The Santa Maria 
his church, is poor and paltry, and vo4*y 
unlike the gorgei>us pantheons of the 
Peninsula. Here, in the Juxta-position 
of the Bible, he hides those “mum- 
meries” which show best bj^andlelight. 
Gibraltar, in good old Roman Catholic 
times, had its local saints and miracles, 
like every other Spanish place. Con- 
sult Portillo, book iv., Sevilla, 1034; 
and Ayala’s Jlistona, To them the 


Spaniards fled wdien attacked by Adm*’ 
Rooke. Now Elliot and Boyd are the 
English tutelars, and the bastions and 
galleries are their Milujros. ^ 

The Jewish synagogue is noisy aad 
curious ; the females do not attend, as 
it is a moot point with their Rabbins 
whether they have souls, to allow that 
would bring them to a too near equality 
with the male sex ; nor do the men pray 
for them— at all events, they only thank 
God in their orations that they are 
not women, who, be it said, as far aS 
bodies and beauty go, are often angels 
ready made. There is a ci-devant con- 
vent chapel ill the governor’s house 
for Protestants, and a newly erected 
church or cathedral in the Moorish 
style, and not before it was wanted: 
this was finished in 1 832, and Gibraltar 
has, at last, a Protestant bishop ; anj^ 
thus at last has been wiped out the scan- 
dalous neglect of all, our governments 
at home for the spiritual wants .and 
religious concerns of its colonists : 
while the activity, intelligence, and 
industry of England have rendered 
every nook of the Rock available for 
defence, no house until • lately was 
raised to God. The colonisation of 
the English Hercules has never been 
marked by a simultaneous erection of 
temples and w arehouses ; a century 
elapsed, in which more money was 
expended in masonry and gunpowder 
than w ould have built St. Peter’s, before 
a Protestant church was erected in this 
sink of Moslem, Jewish, and Roman 
Catholic and Protestant profligacy. 

The law is administered here ac- 
cording to the rules and cases of West-- 
minster Hall, and those technicalities^ 
which were meant for the protection 
of the innocent, of course, have becoin^ 
the scapeholes of the worst of offenders*^ 
It might be apprehended that a' codtf 
and j)ractice hardly fitted by the growth] 
of centuries for a free and intelligent; 
people would not work well in 
foreign garrison with a mongrel, liiotV 
ley, dangerous population, bred and, 
born in despotism, accustomed to the| 
summary bowstring of the Kaid, op 
the cmitro tiros of the Spaniards ; a<ll| 
cordingly, when gross violations 
international law and common 
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take place, the Spanish authorities 
never give credit to the excuse of the 
Bnglish that they are fettered by law, 
and by imperfect power. As they do not 
believe us to l>e fools, they set us down 
for liars, or as the encouragers of 
abuses which we profess to be unable 
to prevent; such, ^y they, arc the 
tricks of “ La per fide Albion** 

Gibraltar is soon seen ; nowhere does 
the idler sooner get bored. There is 
neither letters nor fine art, the arts 
of making money and war excepted. 
The governor of this4*ock of Mars and 
l^Iaminon resides at the convent, for- 
merly a Franciscan one. It is a good 

E ssidence. The garden, laid out by 

ady Don, is delicious, but Scotch 
horticulture under an Andalucian 
climate can wheedle everything out of ^ 
Flora and Pomona. i 

The military traveller will, of ‘ 
course, examine the defences and the 
** Guards.’* He hiay begin at “ Land | 
Port;** walk to the^head of the Devil’s ; 
Tonmie Hatter}’ ; visit tlie Fish-mar- 
ket observe the finny tribe, strange ' 
in form and bright in colour ; besides 1 
these monstprs of the deep, snails, toad- ! 
stools, and other delicacies of the season ! 
are laid out for your omnivorous ! 
foreigner. The fish is excellent and ' 
always fresh, for whatever is not sold ! 
during the day is either given away | 
or destroyed at gun-fire. 

Now follow the sea or “ Line Wall ** 
•to the “ King*s Bastion ;’* give a look 
at the new church, or cathedral of 
Holy Trinity, a heavy semi-Moorish 
^mplc for the Protestant bishop of the 
iMediterranean diocese : in the inside 


and the wrinkled front of a fortress 
is smoothed wdth roses. The “ guard- 
mountings** and parades take place on 
this open space ; the decorations of the 
garden are more military than artis- 
tical: here is a figure-head of the 
Spanish three-decker “ Don Juan,** a 
relic of Trafalgar ; observ’e a caricature 
carving of old Kliott, surrounded 
with bombs as during the siege ; a 
bronze bust of Wellington is placed 
on an antique pillar brought from Lc<? 
pida, w-ith a doggish Latin inscription 
by a Dr. Gregory. Close by, Neptune 
emerges from the jaw-bones of a w'hale, 
more like a Jonah than a deity ; under 
the leafy avenues the fair sex listen to 
the bands and gaze on the plumed 
camp, being gazed at themselves by 
the turbaned Turk and white-robed 
Moor. At one end of this scene of 
life is a silent spot where officers alone 
are buried, and into which no “ Nabit- 
ant ** or “ Scorpion ** is permitted to 
intrude. 

This part of the fortress has recently 
been much strengthened, and may now 
defy attacks from armed steamers. A 
very formidable work has been sunk 
on the glacis, and is christened \ 'iet>jria 
battery. The new bastion running 
from the Orange bastion to the King’s, 
and a very magnificent defence, bears 
the name of Prince Albert. Another, 
from its sunken level and zigzag form, 
is familiarly called the Snake in the 
Grass. 

The surface of the Kock, liarc and 
tawny in summer, starts into verdure 
with the spring and autumnal rains, 
which call the seeds into life; more 


lies Gen. Don, the Balbus, the Augustus 
of the Rock, which he strengthened and 
embellished ; hi& bones rest on the site 
'which he so lovedand so much l>enefited. 

Now pass out the “ South Port,** by 
the ^te and walls built by Charles V. 
as defences against the Turkg, into 
the Alameda or Esplanade, formerly 
called the ** red sands,** and a burning 
.desert and a cloacal nuisance until 
converted by Gen. Don, in 1814, into 
a garden of sweets and delight, of 
^(etanium-//r^^ and holla somhras; and 
neautiful is shade on this burhing 
^ock ; th!i8 Flora is wedded to Mars, j 


than 400 plants flourish on these almost 
soilless crags. Partridges and rabbits 
abound, being never shot at. The 
real lions of “ Gib.** are the apes, los 
rnonoSf for which Solomon sent to Tar- 
skish (1 Kings x. 22). They haunt 
the highest points, and are active as 
the chamois; like delicate dandies, 
they are seldom seen except •when a 
Levanter, or E. wind, affecting their 
nerves, drives them to the west end. 
These excpiisites have no tails, and are 
very harmless. There is generally one, 
a larger and the most respectable, who 
takes the command, and is called the 
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** town-major.” These monkeys rob 
the gardens when they can, otherwise 
they live on the sweet roots of the 2*al- 
mito ; for them also there is a religious 
toleration, and they are never molested ; 
but such is the principle of English 
colonization, ne (/uiaia morere. We do 
not seek to denationalize the aborigines, 
whether men or monkeys. 

Mons. Bory de St. Vincent, specu- 
lating con aniore on “ ces singes,” has 
a notion that men also came from 
Africa into Spain (Guide, 237), and 
hence into France. But his learned 
countryman D’llermilly, following 
Ferreras, opined that the Iberian 
aborigines arrived directly from heaven 
by air ; . indeed, the critical historian 
Masdeu, who knew his countrymen 
better, had only ventured to hint in 1784 
that they’ might have possibly’ arrived 
by land. Now, as far as Spain is 
concerned, the monkey’s are confined 
to this rock. 

To the rt. of the gardens are “ Ragged- 
staft* Stairs’* (the ragged staff was one 
of the badges of Burgundian Charles 
V.) ; this portion, and all about “ Jump- 
er’s Batteiy ,” wasi before the new 
works, the weak point of the Rock, and 
here tlie English landed under Adm. 
Rooke. Ascending “ Scud Hill,’* with 
“Windmill Hill” above it, and the 
new mole and dockyard below, is the 
shelving bay of Near this fresh, 
wind-blown spot, which is sometimes 
from ry to G degrees cooler than the 
town, is the Naval Hospital, and fine 
Spanish buildings called the “South 
Barracks and Pavilion.” The “ Flats” 
at Europa Point are an open space used 
for manmuvres and recreation. Gen. 
Don wished to level and plant it, but 
was prevented by some engineering 
wiseacres, who thought iecvl ground 
would facilitate the advance of an 
enemy ! and the troops were exercised 
on the burning neutral sands for the 
benefit of their le^s and eyes. That 
most expensive article, a good English 
soldier, was too long scandalously neg- 
lected at “ Gib.,** and in nothing more 
than his dress, his barrack, and his 
water; a better order of things was 
commenced by Gen. Don. Some new 
tanks have recently been made for each 
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barrack. The supply, for which the; 
soldier was charged, was brought iiio. 
(when the public tanks got low) from' 
wells on the neutral ground at a great 
expense. The salubrity of these Europa 
Point and Windmill Hill barracks is 
neutralized by their distance from Gib-' 
raltar ; when no*t on duty, the soldier 
is in the town or Rosia pothouses f 
there he remains until the last mo- 
ment, then heats himself by huiTying 
back up the ascent, and exposing him- 
self to draughts and night air, which 
sow the seeds of disease and death. 
Shade, water, and vegetables are of 
vital importance to soldiers brought 
from damp England to this arid rock. 
.Were the crags coated properly wdth 
the manure and offal of the town, they 
might be carpeted With verdure, ani 
made a kitchen-garden. If ever Gib?* 
raltar be lost, it will be from treachery 
within ; and this was once nearly the 
case, from the discontent occasioned 
by the over discipline of a royal mar? 
tiuet governor. The evil will arise 
should any effete general, or one whd 
has never seen active service, be placed 
there in command. He might worry 
the men and officers with the miuutias 
of pipe-clay pedantry : under this, 
scorching clime the blood boils, and 
tlm phy’sical and moral forces become 
irritable, and neither should be trifled 
with unnecessarily. 

The extreme end of the Rock is 
called “ Europa Point; here, under 
the Spaniards, was a chapel dedicated 
to l<i Vtr;jfe7i do Europa ^ the lamp of 
whos<? shrine served also as a beacon to 
mariners; thus quite supplanting th€i 
Venus of the ancients. Now a new^ 
Protestant lighthouse and batteries^ 
have been erected : on the road thithert 
are some charming glens, filled wlthi 
villas and gardens ; albeit these pret^ 
Rura in Marte savour more of thi» 
Cockney than of Hercules. Hound 
the E. IS vthe cool summer pavilion^ OF 
the governor nestled under beetlinj^ 
cliffs ; below is a cave tunnelled by 
waves : beyond this the Rock cannot 
passed, as the cliffs rise like 
of the sea. This side is an en^rejl^^g 
trast to the other : all here is solvlhi^ 
and inaccessibility^ and Natur%«4^ 
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reared her own impi'egnable bastions : 
»an excursion rpund in a boat ehould 
.be^made to Catalan Bay. Returning 
from this extreme point, visit St. Mi- 
chaers Cave, some half w^ay up the 
Rock; here aliaira ot ^onovir of the 
^rrisoii are, or used to be^ "settled. 
The interior of this? extraordinary 
cavern is seen to greatest advantage 
when illuminated v'vith blue-lights: 
after tliis visit the Moorish water- 
tanks, which have offered both a model 
and an example to ourselves. The 
naval commissioner’s house, on this 
;ilope, long the head-quarters of job- 
bing' is the perfection of a Mediterra- 
nean villa. Ahiong the many oaverns 
of this Calpe, or caved mojautain, is 
that called “ I5ee*fsteak Cave,’’ which 
Ues above tha flats of Europa. No- 
menclature asiiuredly marks national 
character, and this savours more of 
Mons. Foy’s beef-fed Briton than of 
the hungry, religious, water-drinking 
Spaniard, whose artillery tank at 
JBrewer’s barracks below is still called 
**^r»ms'\VeUr 

. Another morning may be given to 
visiting the galleries and heights: first 
ascend to the castle, which is one of 
the oldest Moorish buildings in Spain, 
having been erected in by Abu 

Abul Hajez, as the Arabic inscription 
over the S. gate records. The Torm 
Mocha, or Torre dC Oairnajr, is riddled 
with shot-marks, the honourable scars 
of the siege : near this the “galleries” 
are entered, which are tuhnelled in 
tiers along the N. front; the gold of 
England has been lavished to piTt iron 
4nto the bowels of the earth. But the 
’glorious defence made Gibraltar po- 
pular, and no money' was grudged on 
defences, which Eliot had just proved 
were not wanting. These batteries are 
.perhaps more a show of terror than a 
reality ; at the extremity are magni- 
ficent saloons, that of Lord Cornwallis 
““and the “ Hall of St. George,” where 
immortal Nelson was feasted. 

Visit 'next “ Willis Battery;” the 
« fiats which overhang the precipice 
Were once called cl Salto del Loho, the 
Wolf’s^eap : then ascend to the “ Rock 
gun,” placed on the N. of the »3 points ; 
the central is the “ signal-post here 


at sunrise and sunset is fired a gun, 
which, “ booming slow with sullen 
roar,” speaks the only language which 
is perfectly understood on both sides 
of the straits. This, like the sword 
of* Alexander, cuts the knots — the 
enredos y cnihastes of the Sjniniurd in 
authority, who, like the nettle, stings 
the hand that treats him gently — the 
Duke knew how to grasp liiin with iron 
clench. “ The only way to get tliem to 
do anything on any subject is in friy/ifen 
them** (Disp. Nov. 2, 181,3). Again, 
Nov. 27» 181.3, “ You may rely on this, 
that if you take a firm decided line, 
and show your determination to go 
through Avith it, you Avill bring the 
Spanish government to their senses, 
and you will put an tuul at once to all 
the petty cabals.” “ Notliing,” says 
the Duke, “ can ever be done Avithout 
coming to extremities Avith them ” 
(Disp. Dee. 1, 1813). A man-of-Avar 
in the Bay of Cadiz Avill effect more 
in a day than six months’ Avriting 
reams of red-taped foolscap : this Avas 
Elizabeth’s and Cromwell’s receipt. 
No Spaniard, prince or priest, ever 
trifled Avith their Drakes, Blakcs, and 
other navfd diplomats. 

The feu-d’artifice, on the Queen’s 
birth-day, is A'ery striking; the royal 
salute begins at the Rock gun, conies 
doAvn the hill, by the Galleries, to 
Willis’s battery, and is then taken up 
by the troops at the bottom. 

The signal-house, under the Spanish 
rule, was called el Ilacho, the torch, 
because here Avere lighted the beacons 
in case of danger: near it is la Silleta, 
the little chair, to which formerly a 
narrow path led from Catalan Bay ; 
it Avas destroyed to prevent surprises, 
as Gibraltar was once nearly retaken 
by a party of Spaniards, who crept up 
during the night by this Senda del 
PaMor ; they failed from being un- 
supported by their friends at the Tunes, 
who never arrived at the moment of 
danger; and when the English scaled 
the hill, the assailants were found to be 
unprovided even with ammunition: 
cosas de EspaTui. The S. point of the 
Rock is called O’Hara’s Tower or 
Folly, having been built by that sapient 
officer to watch the movements or th'e 
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Spanish fleet at Cadi 7 , tvhen there 
was one ; it was soon afterwards struck 
by lightning, which completed its 
inutility. 

The view is magnifleent ; it is in- 
deed the sentinel watch-tower of the 
Mediterranean, tlie battle-sea of Eu^ 
rope, to visit whose shores must ever^ 
as Dr. .Joiinson says, be the first object 
of travel. Descending amid zigzag, 
admirably engineered roads, chiefly the 
work of Gen. Doyd, the views are deli- 
cious, while the browsing wild goats 
form foregrounds fit for Claude Lor- 
raine. The sandy strip, or neutral 
ground, has a cricket-ground and a 
race-course, (ytsaa dc fn flaterra : pass- 
ing the Devil's Tower, an ancient l)ar- 
bacan, is an approach to Catalan Bay. 

Inland excursions may be mad<f to 
San Koque, (J m. ; to Carteia, .5 m. ; to 
Xinie/i'tf lodge with Don Jiian de J.con^ 
24 m., with its Moorish castles and 
caves. 'Fhe pedigree of these caves is 
undeniable : wlien Crassus took refuge 
in tlieiii they belonged to one /^^c^Vcw,s, 
and when visited by Mr. Conduit still 
belonged to One Pacheco. This name 
is itself Pluenician, Pithoac the iretTcn- 
Ko; of the Greeks. See this point 
enlarged on by us in ‘ Quarterly Ke- 
view,’ No. cxxiii. p. 100. Or you 
may excurse to Tarifa, 24 ra. ; to 
Algeciras, 10 m. (see Index). 

I’here is goovl rough shooting in the 
neighbourhood of Gibraltar, especially 
the woodcocks in the Cork Wood,*^ 
and partriilges and wild fowl in the 
vicinity of JJstcjxma. Excursions on 
horseback, or with the gun, «iay be 
made to the convent of Almoraima, 
14 m., and 4 m.on to the nobly-situated 
castle of Caktcllai'f the property of the 
Ms. de jSloscoso, who owns large estates 
in these districts. Sebastian el Escri- 
hano is the best guide there, but the 
“ Gib."* hacks know tlie way blind- 
fold. For fox-hounds, the “ Calpe 
Hunt have been kept ever since 
1817, when started by Adra. Fleming. 
Foxes are rather too plentiful, as Don 
Celestino Cobos, the owner of the first 
Venta cover, is a great preserver ; and 
since the hunt gave him a silver cup, 
a vulpicide is unheard of. The best 
** meets ” are first and second Ven- 


tas,"* Pine Wood, Malaga lload, and 
Duke^of Kent’s farm..< Horse-keep ^ 
reasonable, about two dollars per w^ 
for each horse.; fhe price of a na|; 
varies fi’om 2()^t6 150 dollars. 

None shotti^ orrfit to across the 
Straits; and juSt set foot on Africa, and 
remember ioe'dtlCouscoaoa; thecontrati^ 
is scarcely less striking than pa8si:^g; 
from Dover to Calais. ' The excursion 
into Barbary is both easy and interest*^ 
ing. 'fhe partridge shooting aifft 
wild-boar hunting, near Tetuan are 
good ; a small steamer, set up, it 
would seem, to facilitate^ smuggling, 
runs from Algeciras to neighbouring 
ports. There is also d constant com- 
piunication by Atistiem and other craft 
between Barl>ary aiid the Rock,” 
which is supplied '^ith beef by con- 
tract with the Emperor of Mjfocco'j 
and steamers, English and French, ply 
irregularly every week to Tangiersj 
the former the best. Cross, therefore, 
over to Tangiers, which once belonged^ 
to England, having formed pai% df 
the portion of the Portuguese wire 0|jf 
Charles 11. Put up with La Xscocesa, 
or Miss Duncan, a Scottish ladiee’ 
house, wdiich is clean and comfortable'^ 
excellent accommodation, with mode^ 
rate charges, is to be also had at Mrs. 
Ashton’s. Mr. Hay, the English con- 
sul and author of the amusing ac- 
count of the Moors, understands the 
country and natives better than most 
mep. Visit the Alcazar, the Roman 
bridge outside the town, and the Swed- 
ish and Danish consuls’ gardens ; visit 
also some Berber village or Douar, and^ 
the lake near Cape Spartel. Previouidj^ 
to returning from Tangiers to Gibraltatij^l 
Ihj sure that the boat is likely to arrit/^l 
before gun-fire. 

Obtain by application to the Englii^ 
consul a soldier as an escort, and lidH 
in 12 h. to picturesque Tetuan ; lodge! 
in the Jewdsh quarter with Solomon. 
Nathan. The daughters of Israel, botlk^ 
at Tetuan and Tangiers, are unequall^ 
in beauty: observe the eyes, feet, atiS 
costume of these true Rebeccas. Tliifi 
♦Tews speak a corrupt Spanish. Visifi 
the Kaid in the Alcazar, taking a pre^* 
sent, for Bachsish is here everything : 
visit also the bazaar and the Sultan’s 
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\garden. Tetiian was founded in 1492 
by the reftigees from Gi*anada ; nlaiiy 
of the families vet exist, who retain 
the title-deeds of their former estates, 
:Mid the keys of their doors ready 
%r re-ocoiipation. Tetuan and its 
population may be taken as a type 
of what the Spanish Moor and his 
cities were. There is no danger or diflS- 
culty ill this interesting African trip. 
•The Spaniards despise, the Moors, and 
bein^ utterly ignorant of their real 
condition fancy Tetuan to be a wil- 
derness of monkeys ; hence the pro- 
' erb. Si/ p>c d Tetnan p im pillar rnonoH, 
,pr pant moms. The old leaven of 
mutual hatred and ignorance remains, 
and there is no love lost on either 
si2[e. 

-Another day's sail may be made 
flrom Algeciras to Cctht ; this opposed 
rock to Gibraltar is the Botanv Bav of 
Spaniards. The name is a corruption 
Ol “ septem," the sev'en hillocks on 
which it is built ; it is very strongly 
forti^ed, especially on the land side, 
and is well gaiTisoned for Spain, with 
5000 men. Centa should belong, as it 
once did, to the owners of Gil)i*altar, 
and then the command of the Straits 
would be complete, except in fogs: 
and we deserve to have Ceuta, for dur- 
ing the M'ar such were the neglect and 
incapacity of the Spanish juntas, such 
their unworthy suspicions of England, 
and refusal to admit our troops, that 
tha.French, or possibly even the Moors 
thftnselves, would have taken it had 
not Sir Colin Campbell sent over 500 
men under Fraser on his own responsi- 
bility j and even these were long kept 
Olit in the boats, permission to land 
being refused by the Spaniards, but 
Fraser insisted, saying, Ceuta must 
be preserved." ’ No sooner were the 
L^iz Cortes saved by the victory of 
Salamanca, than they contemplated 
passing a law to prevent any foreign 
soldier ^meaning British!) from ever 
being admitted into a Spanish garrison, 
and this when their chief garrisons 
%f>t taken by the French were precisely 
those which, in theft* hour of ^heed, 
they had entreated England to defend. 

the peace in 1814, Ferdinand VII. 
iPQipAe a formal and ungracious demand 


I that its and his deliverers should 
evacuate the place. 

Thetovvn of Ceuta is clean, and paved 
in a mosaic pattern, rosada^ la dc 
llosrdkt. The (formerly) English bar- 
rack is now a wretched pnsulh or 
place for convicts, who are not at all 
well kept or treated; in fact their 
death economises rations and makes 
them quite sure. All the Spaniards, 
however, are confined to their rock, 
and kept in presidio by the Mo{>rs, who 
shoot at them the moment they stir 
beyond their defences, and the chief 
supplies of this dull town of banish- 
ment come from Algeciras. From 
Ceuta the Moors embarked on their 
invasion of Spain; the .secret mover of 
this expedition was the person called 
Cofint Julian, who is said thus to have 
revenged his daughter’s injured ho- 
nour by dethroning Don Roderick, her 
seducer. It is not clear who or what 
he was; his real name was Olianus, 
whence Elyano Ilyan : he was probably 
a rich Berber merchant, and one of 
great influence over those fierce high- 
landers of the lower Atlas (consult the 
curious and learned note, ‘ Mob. 1).* 
i. 587 ; and see La Cava, post, p. 285). 

Those w'ho have not been to Honda, 
should ride by Gaucin, Honda, and 
Ca.sarabonela to Malaga. ’I'o those who 
have the choice, two routes are open, 
either by land, or by sea by the steamer, 
which is the most rapid, and the sea- 
coa.st is magnificent all the way down 
to Almeria ; if they go by land, nota 
bene to fill the provision hamper be- 
fore starting with a farew'ell joint of 
the roast beef of old England. 


Route 24. — Gibraltar to 
Malaga. 


Va. del Guodairo ... 4 

Estepona ... (long) 3 . . 7 

'MarViclIa 5 . . 10 

OJen t . . n 

^La)da . . • . . . -I2..13 

Malaga 5 . . 18 


Or, 

Marbella 

Fuenglrola . . . (long) 4 . . 14 

Bcnalinediiia .... 2 . . 16 

Malaga 3.. 19 

This may be ridden in two days’ 
hardish work. The distance from Qib~ 
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f*altar to Estepona is good 7 L., and 
takes 8 Ii. riding, and from Estepona 
fo Fncuijiroln 10 L. # 

Gihr((lt'ir, as Strabo observed, lies 
about half* way between Cadiz and 
Malaga. The coast bridle road is as 
sandy as the trochas of the Serrania 
are stony ; the line is studded with 
atalai/iis. Passing through the “ Lines” 
along the sands, cross the dangerous 
valley of the (iwalairo, Fluvius llar- 
besulje; in fact, from the number of 
bridgeless torrents pouring down from 
the hills, 1 his route becomes impractica- 
ble in rain^ MCather. Estcpoti't, Ctini'inn, 
was built in 145G from a ruined Moor- 
ish town : it supplies “ the Kock” with 
fruit and vegetables. Pop. 8000. /'o- 
s (dll kept by Christobal Navarro. A 
few arches remain of the ancient aque- 
duct of S.dd>(hi(f at .E(s Bovedas. On 
the hills to the 1. is Manilba, the He- 
diondn, or fetid Ilarrowgate waters, of 
the coast. The hygwan spring offends 
the nose and palate, but benefits the 
stomach ; the smell and JLaste, accord- 
ing to local legends, are attributed to | 
the farewell sigh of a water-devil, who, 
on being expelled by Santiago, evapo- 
rated, like a dying attorney, with a 
sulphurous twang. 

ISx*xt is crossed “ el Rio Verde,** 
This wild oleander-fringed mountain 
torrent is translated by Bishop Percy j 
as a “ nentfr river with uilhx'cd shore 
assuredly the prelate never crossed it, 
as we have done, when swollen by a 
heavy rain ; but, as he said, ** (jrecn 
would not sound well what would 
he have done M'ith the Sea ? But 
(p'coi being the colour of the prophet, 
is eSfteemed in tawny Spain, where it is 
scarce, and <>Jos ri.^/Y/cs’,despiteof “green- 
eyed jealousy,” is a delicate compliment 
to those of a lady. Green in the symbol 
of colours signifies hope ; — and what is 
life in Spain or out, without it ? This 
river is one of sad recollections in the 
ballads of Spain. On the hills above, 
Alonso de Aguilar, with the flower of 
Andalusian chivahy, was waylaid and 
put to death by El Feri, of Benastapar. 
The unburied bones, still bleaching, 
were found in 1,570 by Ms great-grand- 
son ; and such, for many years, will be 
the bone-strewed pass of Cabool ; for 
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the Spaniards, like the Orientals, 
generally leave the disposal of the 
bodies of the slain in battle to the 
vulture, the redromh of Scripture, and 
the national ‘undertaker. The Iberians 
believed that the souls of those whose 
bodies were thus exposed were trans- 
ported at once to heaven (Sil. Ital. iii. 
.342; xiii. 471). The ancients held 
this bird to .be sacr«*d because it never 
preyed on the living, and was an ex- 
cellent undertaker and scavenger. Spain 
is the land of the vulture: the. flocks 
hover over their prey, and soar sulkily 
aw'ay 'when disturbed, parting the light 
air with heavy wing. During the late 
wars the number of these feathered. 
f/Kcrrilleros multiplied fearfully, like 
those of the latro imjdnrm.'i kind. Battle* 
murder, and sudden death provided sus- 
tenance to the carrion-feeders, whose 
numbers increased with supply of sub- 
sistence. The indecency of the Spaniard 
towards a dead body is very remark- 
able ; a live man is of small value, a 
dead one of rather less. The Satujrados 
have small use for anatomical svhjecis, 
since it saves them trouble to practise 
on their patients before the coup de 
(/ruce is given. 

j Diego de Mendoza (Guerras de 
j Granada, iv.) describes the discovery 
of these bleaching bones, and the rage 
and grief of the army. He borrows, 
without either acknow ledging the ob- 
ligation,' or improving on his original, 
from Tacitus, ‘ An.’ i. fil , whose splen- 
did account of tlie finding the remain^ 
of the legions of Varus is well known* . 
Mendoza is now called the Spaliisli 
Tacitus, just as T’oreno might be: 
termed their Southey, as far as loaning 
other men’s ideas go. 

MiO'bella, a pretty tow’il' with a pretty 
name, rises in a sweet climate aipidst 
groves and gardens, backed by the 
Sierra Blanca, for here verdant hills 
are called whiter as azure streams are 
(P'cen. Isabella is said to have ex-' 
claimed, “ Que Jlar tan hella I ” Mar-* 
bella is frail and fair, and, like Poti- 
phar’s vdfe, is said to steal raiment : — 

** Marhella'es hella-^ no entres m eVa ; 

Quien entr a cp^i dapa, sate sin eUa’* 

The posadas Sim Christobal and La Co* 
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are decent. Consult * Conji turns 
de Pedro Vasquez de Clavel, 

4to.,. Cordova. It was taken from the 
Moors in 1485. Pop. 5000. 

Near the liio Verde are the iron- 
works, JL t Cotivepciun^ established by 
the late Manuel de Heredia, who in- 
troduced the English system, and 
operatives. The ore is rich, hut want 
of'^ fuel neutralises .this bounty of 
nature. 

The road now' branches; that by 
the coast pass'es the castle of 

J^^nenjfrof * — Suel — ]*osa(lo del Sal- 
vador ; tliis place stands boldly on a crag, 
jutting over an orange-garden. Here 
.Lord Blarney immortalized himself. 
Sent in Oct. IS in, by Gen. Campbell, 
from Gibi*altar, to surprise this castle 
and act upon Malaga, “ he made,” 
says Napier, “ his dispositions with the 
utmost contempt of military rules,” 
lost 2 days in cannonading the castle 
with 1 2-pounders, and thus afforded 
Sebastian i time to come up with a su- 
perior f(Mce. To crow'll the blunders, 
Blayney, according to his own book, 
“took these French for Spaniards ; ” 
and they took him prisoner. The real 
Spaniards, having left the English to 
bear the Imrden of the fight,* now re- 
embarked under the protection of the 
Rodney’s broadsides. Lord Blayney 
ate his way through Spain aud Fmnce, 
and then puMished a uatrative <of a 
forced (meatf) journey, 2 v., I.ondon, 
1814, to the infinite joy of reviewers, 
‘■^ho compared it to Drunken Barna- 
by’s travel.s. The castle is what the 
Spaniards term a Casa de r atones; and 
in this rat-trap, in 1 834, the poor rebel 
dupe Torrijos and his companions were 
caught by tl^e sanguinary scoundrel 
Moreno, who’ shot them all like dogs 
at Malaga. 

On leaving Marhella, avoid these 
leK^enes of dishonour, and turn into the 
mountains to the 1. by Coin; 3 L. of 
ascent amid vines lead to Ojenj a ro- 
mantic village in a liosom of beauty. 
Passing on, lie the hamlet and castle 
of Monday near which was fought the 
Waterloo of antiquity. Tj^e exact site 
. is unknown ; so fnuch for glory ! 
Some conterid that Pompey’s cainp 
was near the rt. bank of the Seco. 


while others maintain that the n*l 
venue is to be laid at MimtiU i near 
Cordova. Be that as it may tlie i)re- . 
sent village w'as built by the Moors 
from the remains of the a*ncient city, 
which is still called Mvnda la- Vaja. 
Munda w'as of Iberian origin. IMon, 
Monoa — unde Mo ns — is a prefix of 
height. It lay to the W., and was, 
according to Strabo, the meti’opolis of 
the district. Coinsult ‘ Extoneu de las 
Medullas atlrihaiilas d la ('i>hl/d da 
Monday G. L. Bustamente, fol. ^lad. 
1790. 

Here, in a conflict between Scif^io 
and Magon, the former was w ounded 
(lAv}', xxiv. 42). Here, or wherever 
it was, Ctesar, March 17, 47 a.c., de- 
feated the sons of Pompey : this, the 
“ last of battles,” left the conqueror 
without a rival, and gave the w'orld 
to one master (Floras, iv. 2, 82 ; 
Lucan, * Phar.’ i. 40). Cmsar arrived 
from Rome in 24 days rSiiet. in Vit. 
50). The first news of his coming 
was conveyed both to his own troops 
and to the enemy by his actual arrival 
(Hirt. ‘ B.H.* 29). Hirtiiis, a friend 
of Cscsar’s, describes the plain, and 
the bright sun, which shone out as if 
the gods had made it a day for 
triumph, like Lc Soldi d* Aiistcrlitr. 
He makes the best of the event, and 
enumerates the number of the slain, 
the prisoners, and the caj>tured stand- 
ards, but Florns gives those details 
which the conqueror concealed. The 
countenance of Ctesar, which used to 
brighten at the trumpet-sound, was 
overcast ; a silence came over the con- 
tending armies, who knew how im- 
portant was the hazanl of the ^ast. 
The veterans, flushed with 14 years of 
victory, wavered, and Ca;sar himself 
for a moment despaired and meditated 
suicide (Suet, in Vit. 36). He flung 
himself from his horse, and cast off 
his helmet that he might he known 
(App. *B. C.' ii. 804) : the day was 
won, not by the soldiers, but by the 
general (Veil. Pat. ii. 55). The con- 
queror then remarked that previously 
he had always fought for victory, hut 
then for his very life. 80,000 of the 
enemy were slain, and a rampart of 
dead bodies was raised around Munda, 
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for want of gabions (App. loc. cit.). 
Cajsar then cut down a forest for pali- 
sadoes, leaving a single palm stand- 
ing, an omen and record of victory 
(Suet. Aug. 04), For other details of 
these districts, consult Esp, Stuj. xii. 
291. 

A ricli fruit district intervenes to 
Coin; Ciri'-nn-i lies on a hill to the 
1. : thence, leaving Churritna to tlic rt., 
through Alh'inriii el Grande, of Moor- 
ish origin — d hanr, the valley — distant 
4 L. from Malaga; it is much resorted 
to for tlie baths, since an establish- 
ment on the (ii’aefenburg principle 
has been set up. Tliere is a decent 
inn in the Calle S<in i^chastian, and a 
so-called Murillo — a St. Francis — in 
the parisli church. The Ifnerta, hoya 
or valley, near Malaga, is renowned 
for fertility, and Avas studded with 
hamlets tilled with industrious Mo- 
riscoes, but the Spaniards, by e.xpell- 
ing theSv* admirable agriculturists, 
have converted an iOden into a desej’t. 
Malaga lies bey(^^, girt M'ith hills, 
and basking at tlmr base on its sunny 
bay. Crossing the Gaadalorrc, is a 
combined acpieduct and viaduct, which 
Avas destined to bring water from the 
^Sierra of and serve also as a road. 

Begun in 172(5 by Geroniino Solis, 
after plans of Toribio Martinez de la 
Vega, the funds, raised by a tax on 
oil and wine, were first jobbed by the 
directors, ami in 1742 the residue was 
seized by the needy government. 

Malaga ; furis - At the hotel of the 
Alameda, built on it and kept by Mr. 
Hodson, charges 2 dollars a day, and 
at the I 'ndoria recently erected near 
it, and managed by Mr,^ Frank, English, 
comfoi'ts may be enjoyed under an 
Andalucian climate. Mr. Hodson keeps 
a shop, a store,” near his hotel, where 
British beer, soda Avatcr, &c., may be 
had; he also acts as an agent iii send- 
ing wines, A:c. to England. For suin- 
iner, the Oriente, kept by a Swiss, 
Avill be found very cool and reason- 
able. The Fonda de la Danza, Plaza 
de los Moras, kept by Matias Balcon, 
a Avorthy civil Gallician, who speaks 
English, is v^eiy good and reasonable ; 
terms 5 pesetas a-day. There is a 
good table d*h6te at 3 and 5 o’clock ; 


the waiters speak English, French, 
and Spanish : Balcon also undei^tandSi 
all about hiring horses, muleS, filling 
hotas y alforjas, whether you' are Imund 
for Granada, Honda, or Gibraltar. For 
horses and mules, Pedro Perez, 7, 
Calle de Postas. Other inns are Fonda 
de los Tees PcycH . — Caatro NacioneSy^ 
good and clean — Parador de las IHliyen- 
cias, dirty. There are also many Casas 
de Popilos: one at Homagnoli, near the 
cathedral, can be recommended as a 
fair ejuarter. 

Invalids, and especially thote Avdio^ 
lungs are affected, Avill find the cli- 
mate of Malaga superior to anything 
ill Italy or Spain. 'I’lie characteristics 
are constant sunshine and dryness of 
air; in 18. 'll) only seA'eii days of real 
Avet occurred ; clear sunshine is the 
rule. The mean Avinter temperature 
from 8 to 10 a.m. ranges from 50. to 51. 
Patients Avill, of course, consult- Dr. 
Francis, and read Jiis chapter x. The 
I 'Popoyrajica Mediea of Vicente Martinez 
y Montes, 4to., Malaga, 1852, embraces 
every detail. \V inter, in our accepta- 
tion of the thing, here is almost un- 
known: open to the S. and sea, the 
sumiy city is sheltered from the N. 
jmd E. by the mountains. Well may 
tne poets sing — 

Malaga la hecliicera, 

IjR del.eternul primavera, 
baila dulce el mar 

Entre jasmin y aznluir. 

Nor is Malaga itself the only asylum 
for the inA’'alid, as in the pleasant vil- 
lage of Torremolinos, distant about 2* 
L., Don Nicolas Parody, Avho speaks 
English, has recently fitted up a very 
fine hacienda, with every sort of accohi- 
modation for those sent abroad for the 
sake of health. This villa, and many^ 
in the city’s neighbourhood, is full of , 
sun, floAver, and fruit. Among th^ ' 
pretti^'st casas de rect'eo are those of 
the widoAv of the Prussian consul, and 
of the Conde de Villacazar. 

The province of Malaga — pop. i 
440,000 — and one Of the richest in ’ 
Spain, is indebted to nature for a fer- 
tile soil, axKl to the sea for an outlet ; 
the range of hills |tbound in metals and 
marbles, in mineral waters, and streams, 
while the botany is of every zone. The 
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stalactical caverns are no less nume- 
rous than curious. One glance over 
the details of Madoz, xi. 31), is enough 
to show how a Bucklaud is deside- 
rated to explore the untrodden caverns 
of Ardith'Z, Benitoi, Lits TtjaraSf Tio 
Leal, Los Cant tlcs, &c. Hasten there, 
ye men of the vasculum and hainiuer. 

In summer it must be remembered 
that the climate of Malaga is almost 
tropical. In the botanical garden the 
Ke'nrws cochenilla is reafred on the 
Cactus oimutii; the coffee, cocoa, 
cotton - plants, and the sugar - cane 
^ thi'ive here. As a mercantile rcsid- 
■fence, the town is agreeable. The better 
classes are well off, gay, and hospit- 
' able ; the ladies are pretty, sprightly, 
and fascinating. Mr. Mark, the Eng- 
lish consul, is full of attentions and 
civilities to his countrymen, as his 
father was l)efore him. Dr. Shortliff 
is a resident English physician. A 
chaplain performs full service at 11 
and 4, iu a room fitted up at the con- 
sulate. 

For local historj^&c., consult 
su Fond ir ion, Martin de Koa, 4to. Mai. 
1622; Conrersaciones M<iln(iHe7tas, Cecilio 
Garcia de la Lena, 4 vols. Mai. 1789; the 
real author was one Cristobal Medina 
Conde, a notorious inventor of fi au(H. 
The new and not completed Historia, 
by Ildefonso Marzo, bids fair to be 
' the best. 

Malaga is the capital of its province, 
the residence of the superior autho- 
rrities, Oefe or Ochcniador, and bishop, 
suffragan to Graiiada ; pop. 80,000, 
and increasing. It has a cathedral, a 
cmS'Ji de espositos, hospitals, a naval 
college ; a decent theatre, built by 
Masonesfjui ; a casino, reading-room, 
excellent baths ; a plaza de torus, con- 
structed out of a Franciscan convent ; 
a fine quay, pier, and Alameda ; a 
public bank is talked about. The coat 
of arms are the 2 tutelar martyrs, San 
Cyidaco and Santa Faula, with the 
castles of Alcazaba and Gibralfaro, and 
the Tanto Monta of Ferdinand fbr^a 
motto. 

Mala<)n is the chi^f port of Gra- 
nada ; the portion is admirable ; the 
Guadalmedimt, or “ river of the city,** 
]l3ivide8 it from the suburbs Pcrchel 


(from the perclias of the fishermen) 
and La Trinidad. This river never 
had a name of its own. Mai irlunpic 
Jlomen arhis cum cognominc (Fest. Av. 
de Or. Mar. 431). It is a mere !)rook 
in summer, but a devastating torrent 
in winter. It is the bane and anti- 
dote of the citj " ' the dej)osils block up 
the harbour, while, like an Alpheus, 
it cleanses away witli its freshes the 
accumulations of plague-engendering 
filth to wliich the inhahilanls are 
strangely indifferent ; albeit, with their 
port, their prosperity must depart. 
*rhe schemes for improving this tor- 
rent-bed by dykes, channeJs, &e., are 
infinite. The sea meantime recedes ; 
thus the old Moorish quay is now in 
tlie town, and the Alamcd i was covered 
with water last century. 

PhcBnician Malaga, like Cadiz, is 
of immemorial antiquity, and the 
judgment shown iu the selection of site 
is evidenced by a commercial existence 
and prosperity of 3000 years. TJie 
name is taken eithe^rom Mt lcch, King's 
toM’ii, or from Melam^ the salt-fish, the 
of Strabo, those aucliovies 
anvl hoqncroncs for which, then as 
now, it is celebrated, 'rims Sidon 
has been derived from scid, salt-fish. 
Humboldt, however, considers Malaca 
to be a pure Iberian name a 

hill, with carra, the termination of 
locality (Bergseite). Malaga, like 
Cadiz, a city of selfish merchants, 
deserted Tyre for rising Carthage, 
and then deserted Carthage for rising 
Koine. Having made terms with Scipio, 
it became a municipium, and was em- 
bellished with an amphitheatre, part 
of wiiich was laid open in digging the 
foundations of the Convento de la Paz, 
and reburied, as usual. 

Mala^, Malakah, was a city so 
much after the Moor’s own heart, that 
liasis describes it as a paradise on 
earth. It was taken by Ferdinand 
Aug. 18, 1487, after a dreadful siege ; 
and on the anniversary, at 3 o*clock 
P.M., the great cathedral bell is struck 
3 times. The kin^ broke every pledge, 
and celebrated his triumph with con- 
fiscations and autos dc fe. See Pulgar, 
Chr, de los Reyes, ch. xciv. et seq. 

The manes of the murdered Moors 
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wei’e avenged by Sebastiani, who en- 
tered Feb. .5, 1810. The Malaga junta, 
after the rout of Ocana, made no sort of 
preparation ; they did not even remove 
their stores or ariillciy; while Col. 
Abello, who commanded here,setan ex- 
ami)le to the junta of taking to their 
heels at the first sight of the French 
advance. The city was then sacked, 
and Sebastiani “ qui faisait bien ses 
affaii'cs,** exacted 12 million reals. 
See for details of his bloodshed, lust, 
and rapine, Toreno xi. and Schepeler 
ii. 

The Mnla jnenos again made no re- 
sistance to ithe French in 182.3 ; and 
the invaders, under Ct. I^overedo, 
drew out on the Alameda the cart- 
ridges which they had loaded at the 
Bidasoa, and threw them in the faces 
of the patriots, their promenade 7nili~ 
t'dre being concluded ; Malaga shared 
with Lugo, May 20, 1843, in taking 
the lead in the Kspartero pronnucia-- 
miento : to pronounce is rather popular 
here ; as, whenever one of these patri- 
otic declarations takes place, authority 
is at an end, and everybody robs the 
public till, and smuggles in cigars and 
cottons for their private good. 

Malaga, being, as it was from its 
very beginning, a purely commercial 
city, and without arts or letters, is 
soon seen. Taste is here confined to 
raisins and sweet wine. A couple of 
days will more than suffice to the tra- 
veller. From the summit of the hills 
S tnlo .3 L., or Potron 2 L. The 

panorama of sea and land is magnifi- 
cent. The best points of view of the city 
arc from the mole-head, the convent, 
IVinuhtd^ and the noble Moorish castle, 
which was built in 1279, at once a 
palace and a fortress. The lower por- 
tion is called the Alcazaba, Al Kas- 
saba/i^ Arabicb the heart, the centre. 
It is connected with the upper ketp, 
the Gibalfaro, the “ hill of the 
Pharos.” Observe a fine Moorish 
horse-shoe gateway, incongruously or- 
namented with old Koman columns 
and modern Koman Catholic images. 
Jai Puerta de la Cava is connected by 
the vulgar with La Cava, Count Ju- 
lian's daughter, whose violation by 
Don Koderick introduced the Moors 


into Spain, a questionable story at 
best ; at all events La Cava is a cor- 
ruption of Alcaba, the descent; and 
Cava herself is nothing but Cahba,' 
which in Arabic signifies a lewd 
woman, a “ curse,” whence the old 
Spanish phrase Cavaaa gnvasa ; akin 
to which is gabaclto^ miscreant, the 
Spanish term for a Frenchman, a word 
derived as some say from a dress, gct>^ 
^r//c7/, M'orii by them. That Don Julian 
or Elyaiio assisted the Moorish invS,-. 
sion is certain (see p. 280), but the 
name of this Helen, his daughter, is 
never mentioned, except in later bal- 
lads and sayings. Aj ! de Espaua per^f 
dida par itn gusto g porjii Cava. • ' ^ 

The Moorish Atarazanuy or dock- 
yard, is now in the town, from the 
sea's receding. A beautiful marble 
horse - shoe arch remains : this has 
been disfigured by a paltry shed, and 
narrowly escaped being pulled down 
in 1833; and there is talk now of 
the “ necessity of neM*^ improvement.”* 
The Spaniard in authority has small 
feeling for Moorish art, M'hicli he con- 
siders a remnant of a barbarian infidel 
and invader ; nay, he resents the ad- 
miration of foreigners, because it im- 
plies inferiority in himself. 

The ch. of Santiago was a mosque ; 
the brick tower and some azulcjos yet 
remain. The grand mosque M-as pulled 
down to make room for the mixed 
Corinthian cathedral, which was be- 
gun*in 1538, and only finished in 1719. 
The original tlesign, by Diego de Siloe, 
was departed from by each succeeding 
architect. The facade stands between 
2 towers ; one estd por acabary and the 
other is drawn out like a telesc<^e> 
with a pepper-box dome, some ^5(> 
ft. high, and commanding a glorious 
view ; ascend it. Opposite the Santu 
Totnas is one of the fine old Gothic 
do^i’S, with curious azulej.p. The in-* 
tenor is a failure. A heavy comic^ 
is supported by grouped fluted Corin-* 
thian pillars, placed back to bacK on 
ill-proportioned pedestals. Observe the 
fed marble pulpit. The altar mayor, 
designed by Alonso Cano, is light khd^ 
open. Observof a “ Concepcigny * attri^" 
buted to Mateo Cerezo, but it is ei}th«i^^ 
by Valdes Leal or some second-ra^ 
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Sevillano ; a “ Virgin and Child/' 
Morales, is doubtful : the “ Virgin/’ 
or “ Marlon t dct Hostrio** by Cano, is 
good. The Siller in del Coro was carved 
in lti58 by Pedro de Mena, a pupil of 
Cano. The facade of the Sagiario, 
although illtreated, is in good early 
jG^hic. The bishop's palace is near 
the cathedral. • 

Malaga is exposed to winds from 
•The mole which protects the 
shipping was built in 1588 : walk to 
the'fend for the view, especially from 
the summit of the new lighthouse. 
The la rge white custom house build- 
in the foreground, all roof and 
ipBfdow, was destined for the Lonja^ 
or exchange. The Alameda is deli- 
chms: the houses on it are the best in 
; somewhat too sunny by day, 
the evening gas-lit promenade is most 
fi^shionable ; and here will be seen l.as 
Mtkijmh who are “ nin;i h dvjnc7iaiiy* 
very bewitching. The walk is full of 
flowers and wafer. The marble foun- 
tain, with groups of female figures 
somewhat too undressed for Spanish 
propriety, Avas made at , Genoa, and 
given by that repuldic to Charles V. 

the beach, in the Plajpis de San 
ndreSf below the Carmen convent, 
here a spiuniiig-factory now rises, 
Torrijos and some 50 of his confede- 
rates* w.ere shot by General Moreno, 
Dec. 11, 1831, as rebels and traitors; 
fliOw, in the changes and chances of 
[Spain, they are honoured as martyrs 
oPliberty, and a monument has re- 
Ipently been erected in the plaza del 
tdieir names and laurel 
crowns. They were put to death 
without even the form of trial ; and as 
tliis course in Spain was quite a matter 
of course, the affair created little sensa- 
tion beyond just the immediate neigh- 
ilourhood, and would forthwith have 
been^ forgotten among other ttea- 
Ohcries, bldbdsheddings, and CoslW de 
Espawtj had not an Englishman, Mr. 
Boyd, suffered among them ; hjs case 
was taHcn up by the London press, who 
; ISeafion^ remarkably well, barring^ the 
^ght mistake of confounding Spanish 
^w with English ; his was the first 
||>ody interred in the hew Protestant 
Imrial-ground. The man of blood. 


Moreno, who began his career at the 
massacres of the French in Valencia, 
1808, lured Torrijos into the trap, 
corresponding with him under the 
name of ViriataSy and pretending also 
to be discontented ; rewarded by being 
made Captain-General of (iranada by 
Ferdinand VII., he was disgraced by 
Christina m 1832, when she wished 
to make for herself a liberal party. 
He then became a Carlist, and was 
murdered at Urdax(see Index) by his 
soldiers, after the traitorous conven- 
tion of Maroto at Vergara. Nec lex 
est justior nlla, qnam nccis artifices 
arte pertre siid. For the details of all 
this Punic and Iberian treachtuy and 
bloodshed, see Hoyd Papers, printed 
by the House of Commons, 4th July, 
1834. 

Visit the Protestant burial-ground, 
not because it is a pleasant “ bourn 
from whence no traveller returns,” but 
as being the first site permitted here in 
our times for the repose of our hereti- 
cal carcases, which used to be buried 
in the sea-sands like those of dead 
dogs, and beyond the low- water mark ; 
nay even this concession ofteiidcd 
orthodox Spanish fishermen, who fear- 
ing that the soles might ])ecome in- 
fected, took the bodies up in the 
night and cast them into the deep to 
feed sharks withal. This cemetery, 
which lies outside the town to the E., 
is the work of Mr. Mark, father of 
the present consul, who planted and 
enclosed the ground, and all travel- 
lers who’* contemplate dying in Malaga, 
and are curious about their Christian 
burial, must be thankful for this pros- 
pect of comfortable lying at last. (See 
for cemetery details ‘ Gatherings, 
p. 252.’) 

Malaga, besides legitimate traffic, 
carries on great smuggling with Gib- 
HLltar and Marseilles, by which the 
authorities, especially commissioners 
of customs and preventive officers, are 
said to get rich; the steamers facili- 
tate this contraband, and the establish- 
ment of cotton manufactories near the 
beach is very convenienty as Manchester 
goods sometimes pass for genuine 
Spanish. 

* Malaga is more renowned for wine. 
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and fruit than literature or fine art&; 
the chief, if art it can be called, is the 
niakiug painted terra-cotta images of 
M'ljoSy Contmh'mdistaSf and local cos- 
tume. Those of Leon arc excellent ; he 
is dead, but the shop goes on behind 
the < dc la Loba^ Odlc Hanta Lucia, 
Jose Chibero may also be recommended. 
The clay is very pliable, and does not 
crack in baking. It is found near the 
convent La Victoria. Excellent (dear- 


heights which slope down to the sea. 
The richest are called Las Lagrmm^, 
like the Lacryrnm Christi of Naples, 
and are the ruby tears which drop 
from the grape without pressure. The 
making the dry wines was first intro-» 
duced by an Englishman named Mu]^« 
phy ; they are much more agreeab% 
and wholesome than the vile San Lucar 
stuff. A butt is worth about 10/. About 
40,000 are made, of which 30,000 are* 


razas, porous drinking-cups, are also 
made of it. This convent deserves a 
visit ; it M as so called because it was 
tlie site of the royal head - quarters 
during tlie siege of Malaga. It is open 
on Sundays and every morning. Ob- 
serve the tomb of the Conde de Buena 
Vista and his M'ife. To the rt. of the 
high altar is the banner of Ferdinand, 
and to the 1. the red einsign of the 
Moor- “ curious relics, as the former 
■was the one actually hoisted on the 
Torm del Jloinoiaje at the city’s sur- 
render. 

jlfalaga^ since the death of Ferdinand 
VTI., has been much changed and im- 
proved, and is now a flourishing sea- 
port, trading M ith every quarter of the 
globe. Iron-foundries, soap-fabrics 
and cotton-mills, are fast rLsing. The 
chief impulse to all this Avas given 
by the late energetic and enterprising 
Manuel Agustin de Heredia. The tall 
snuhing chimnics of his new CiMstancia 
look odd under this azure sky, trans- 
ported as it were from I^ancashire, 
for their sooty sins. The fear is that 
the IMalagenians, whose true ■health 
lies in the produce of the sea, and of 
the earth’s surface, may waste their 
industry in pursuit of shadows. Wine 
ami fruit are their real staples, not 
cotton bales and pigs of iron, the 
produce of Manchester and Birming- 
ham. The mania and mistake, just 
now, is to wish to make for themselves 
wares, bad and dear, in preference to 
importing them good and cheap. Nay, 
even the immemorial hereditary Salsa- 
menta are passing a^ay, since these 
innovations. 

The sweet Muscatel wines of Malaga 
are well known ; they are the “ moun- 
tains ” of our ancestors, and grow for , 
leagues and leagues on the vine-clad | 


j sent to America and England, and 
I sold as “ genuine pale sheiTy.” The 
other exports are oil, figs, orange-peel 
for making caragoa, almonds, and 
raisins ; for the latter the Muscatel and^ 
(fca larga grapes are used, and these 
Bacchus-beloved hills are so extensive 
j as to form one vineyard dowp*; ^ 
Adra. I'lie green grape is expbrted 
to England in jars, in the exact 
amphorae seen at Pompeii ; these > 
are the Olfares of Martial (vil.,20). 
Tlie raisins, so common in Palestine 
(1 Sam. XXV. 18 ; xxx. 12), were first 
made here by the Phcenicians, and 
after a lapse of many thousand years 
are still the finest of Spain. A million 
boxes are annually exported ; those 
anxious to see the process may visit 
the store of Mr. Clements, one of the 
greatest of the merchants in this line. 
The raisins are prepared by cutting the 
stalk partly through, and letting the 
grape dry in the sun. The finest are 
the “ Muscatels,” and tlie next the 
“ Blooms these are cured in the 
same way, being only ^Tirieties of 
grapes." The commoner sorts are called 
Lc.riifSy from being dipped^ in str iey, 
made of burnt vine-tendrils. T^ie late 
grapes, “ qiue de tardis seiwantur viti- 
bus uvie ” (Mart. i. 44), are, as in 
Martial’s time, hung up in festoons in 
the cottages of the peasants, and thence 
are called Cohjadm'us. The Spaniards 
have also preserved the unchanged Ro- 
man nahle for Raisin, Pasg. fhxt passa ' 
pensUis (Plant. ‘ Poen.’ i. 2. 9t>). The 
vineyards in the wine-making districts 
of Spain are seldom enclosed with<>any 
fence ; they are left open to the passer? • 
by : when the gi’apes begin to ripen, in 
those fields near a/oadside temporary 
sheds and awnings are run uf), or huta 
built with reeds and boughs, in which 
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the ViitaderOy a watchman, is placed, 
who creeps in and out with his gun. 
These are the Oriental “ Jloot/is which 
the keeper niaketli,*' Job xxvii. 18: 
the “ 1(mJ<jcs in a garden of eneunibei*s,** 
Isa. i. 8. The guard rushes out like a 
fierce dog at all who pick and steal, 
and is the subject of \ast abuse from 
the baffled wayfaring Spaniards, who 
swear that the grapes are sour, and he 
is a pfiuctero; nor is the guardian slow 
in returning his cornmlos and other 
ancient and classical compliments ; but 
NiPias y viuas son nvil'is tie yutinfifr ; y 
VUitJo tjwinhi l<i viuer y no cl cuindcro. 
Those w'ho u isli to see all the glory of 
grapes should be here during the 
Bendcja — mintage — in the autumn. 
Another fruit abounds at Malaga, the 
Botiiti., or sweet potato, the Convol- 
vulus Batatas of Linnieus, which was 
introduced from the S. Americas ; it is 
used as a SAveetmeat, and is sold ready 
boiled in the streets. Among eatables 
may be mentioned a small fish, called 
Jtinynet iy something like white bait. 
Generally speaking the meat is liad in 
Malaga ; agriculture being as much 
neglected here as floriculture. The 
fish is excellent — that fattens itself — 
while cattle require the care of man. 
The botanist may consult the Voytufe 
Botoniqne. Boissier, 18.37 ; and he 
should visit a nopal garden — where 
the cochineal coccus cacti is reared on 
the Opuntia Coccinellifera : the period 
of gathering the insect is in May. 

About 7 L. N.E. of Malaga are the 
‘ celebrated mineral' baths of (Jarratcactt. 
The best accommodations are at the 
Cixsa Donoy^ and the J*orndor de Juan 
Arcos, The medical director, Dr. 
Monja, is the Dr. Granville of tlie lo- 
cality. The waters are sulphuretted hy- 
drogen of the temperature of 14^ Kcau- 
mur; the source is constant and 
abundant. They are much frequented 
from June^O to Sept. 20. The large open 
tanks, aVjerccdl which the patients 
' bathe, are a disgi’ace to decency and 
civilization. Costis de Esp<t7m, (See 
Madoz, V. 61.5.) Near this place and 
Hard'iles is a singular cavern, dis- 
covered in 1821, the glittering stalac- 
tites and spars of which, if visited by 
4orch-light, produce a magical eftect. 


Malaga communicates Mith Mar- 
seilles and the Eastern coast of Spain 
by means of a regular service of in- 
different steamers ; they also go Avest- 
ward to Cadiz ; Heredia established 
another line, which is, or was, to run 
backwards and forwards to Bill)ao; in- 
land, new roads are contemplated be- 
tween Cordova and Granada. Mean- 
wdiile there are 2 roads from Malaga 
to Granada : the first, which is very 
bad and circuitous, is by /-'i/'S 12 L. ; 
it takes 14 or 1.5 h. to ride. The 7V- 
catcs and stony lusi-natuiu‘ Avill in- 
terest the geologist. This is performed 
by a diligence, Avhich stari.s from the 
Alameda hotel ; the first iiortion is veiy 
Killy and lonely ; on ascending to the 
Fncntede la Reina (taste the Avater) the 
A’ieAA's oA^er Malaga are glorious. After 
Colmenttry 4 L., occur scA'cral bad ventas ; 
that del J\jhre is AA'orthy of its name ; 
take, therefore, from Malaga a Avell- 
filled basket. Passing tlic Puerto and 
descending to the Veuta tie Altnorcsy 
I..qja is reached, where the coach stops 
an hour or so. See for Loja p. 25.5. 


Route 25. — Malaga to Granada, 
BY Ai.hama. 


Volez Malaga .... 
Vifiuola ...... 

5 

2 . . 

• 7 

Alliuina ...... 

4 . . 

11 

Carin 

2 . . 

13 

Jja Mala ..... 

2 . . 

15 

Granada . . . . . 

3 . . 

18 


This is by far the most interesting 
route, but it must be ridden. Attend to 
the provend ; you can hire mules and 
horses at La JJaui^aSy Avliicli generally 
are charged 12 dollars each for the 
journey to Granada and back ; you 
can engage one Manuel littmos on the 
tour round Granada, Ronda, to Gib- 
raltar; or Pedro Perez y Avho is w'ell 
spoken of ; at all events, fill the hota 
and basket, for the road is stony and 
hungry. A well-girt horseman, by 
leaving Malaga at 4^ a.m., may reach 
Velez Malaga at 9^, where he may 
breakfast and bait the ganado. It will 
take about 7 h. to arrlVe at Allumia, 
where sleep; by leaving Alhama at 6 
A.M., and allowing half an hour to see 
the baths, Granada may be reached 
between 2 and 3 in ■ the afternoon. 
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Those who prefer sleeping at Velez 
Mnlaga may leave Malaga in the dili- 
gence, whi^ gets there in about 4 h. ; 
and start early for Granada the next 
morning, as 14 h. will be required. 

The road to Velez Malaga is good 
and has its diligence. The sea and 
the Atalaga towers lie to the rt., the 
vine-clad mountains to the 1. Velez 
Malaga^ Menobar, or Sex Sesta, rises, 
with spires and fortress, on a gentle 
eminence over the Rubito, pop. 14,000. 
Vomda do los Caballeros: Observe the 
towers of the two parroquias. N.ll. 
Taste the Miel de Cana, or sugar-cane 
honey ; for local history consult 
* Ifistoria y Grandezas de Belez' Fran- 
cisco de Vedmar, Granada, 4to., 
iri52. The climate is delicious; The 
martlets, thick as motes in the sun- 
beam, approve the sweet-wooing breath 
of Heaven. It is in the heart of a 
land oveiHowiiig with oil and wine; 
here is the palm without the desert, 
the sugar-cane without the slave. Th6 
spires and convents cluster around the 
ruins of a rock-built Moorish castle ; 
above rise the lordly barren mountains 
de Tejada, which look coldly down on 
the industry of the humble plain. 
The water-courses, which have peeled 
the sierras, deposit the soil and detritus 
in the valleys of Velez, and the com- 
bination of moisture under a tropical 
sun produces the batata, indigo, and 
sugar-cane. The latter 'w^as brought 
here from Sicily by the Carthaginians. 
The ancients did not understand the 
processes of crystallization and re- 
fining; the canes wer(t sold in the 
streets (Lucan, iii.^ 237) just as they 
now are in Andalucia ; the Moors intro- 
duced the cultivation. Ebn-el-Awam, 
writing in 1140, quotes from an earlier 
Arabian author the methods of culture. 
The sugar-cane was first sent to His- 
paniola from these parts in 1506. It 
IS still cultivated about the town, and 
sugar made here. 

The town was taken, from the Moors 
by Ferdinand el Catolioo in person, who 
himself here killed a Moor, with which 
he was so pleased that he ^ve the 
city for its arms his own figure on 
horseback spearing an infidel. In the 
' Encamacion is preserved the sacra- 
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mental plate used by him after this , 
victory. The Hermitage San Sebastian 
was founded in 1489 by Ferdinand, in. 
honour of the self-sacrificing Sebas- 
tian Pelao, who saved the king from 
the spear of an infidel by placing him- 
self between. 

Velez Malaga was the birthplace of 
Joaquin Blake, the friend of Mahy, 
Ballesteros, and of all opposed to the 
Duke and the English alliance : he 
was the loser of more pitched battles 
(“ mas de cien,** says his worthy eulo- 
gist Maldonado) than any man in 
ancient or modern history, Spanish 
included. He was the son of a rebel 
Irish shopkeeper, and began life as a 
lecturer in a military school on the 
art of war : the poor pedant, lea.tned 
in theoiy, never mastered its practice, 
and to his ignorance in his profes- 
sion ” the Duke ascribed his last feat, 
the loss of Valencia; but his defeats 
never made him unpopular with Spa- 
niards, M’ho admired his courage, and 
still more his EspauoUsmo and patri- 
otismo, in preferring being routed him^ 
self, rather than permitting better men, 
because foreigners, to lead Spaniards to 
victory. 

This ** child in the art of war” was * 
no relation of Robert Blake, the great 
admiral of Cromwell, who at the ag^ 
of fifty passed from the army into 
naval command, and always was vie? 
torious ; he w^as the master and tejrror 
of the Mediterranean. He, in r654, 
summoned the viceroy of Malaga to 
surrender to him a priest at wliS!>se 
instigation tho mo^ had n^n upon 
some English sailors during a religious 
pageant. The governor trembled and 
complied. Blake received the culpritf 
who expected death, with gr^ .jciitd- 
ness, and sent him back wi^tli a mes- . 
sage that he would prevent liis $kilors^ 
misbehaviour for the future, “ but 
that no one should presume to punish 
Engli^men except himself.** 

The road now becomes infamot^ 
2 L. to Vifinela are pleasant; natid^ 
here is fruity and verdurous. It is 
the home of Pdtnona and Florae 
Passing ruined Zalca, the mountains 
become steep and barren. Alkama Is; 
so called from the baths, AUHammdm 

o 
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(whence our Hummums in Covent 
Garden). The number of these which 
existed in the time of the cleanly 
Romans and Moors is evidenced by 
the fi’equent recurrence of places called 
oaldaSy calulasy hot springs, and Al- 
hamas. The to\rn, wild and pictur- 
esque, is the Ronda of these alpine 
districts, and is perched on the edge 
of an awful rent in the hills round 
which the river Marcluoi sweeps, and 
backed by its own sierra, in which 
the rises 8000 ft. above the 

sea. It was the land-key of Granada, 
and its romantic capture, Feb. 28, 
1482, by the Ms. of Cadiz, spread con- 
sternation into the Alhambra, and 
paved the way for the final conquest 
of Gmuada. The wcll-knowui plain- 
tive ballad commencing “A/// de mi 
Alhaini!** (which llyroii translated 
“ Woe is me Alhamaf” but it should 
be “Alas! for my Alhama!’") ex- 
pressed the national lamentation of* 
the Moors. Consult for historical facts 
Pulgar, * Chronica de los licf/esy* iii. 2. 
The place was sacked by the French, 
J'eb. 2, 1810, when the clergj' and 
notables were butchered (INIadoz, i. 
.599). 

Prudent travellers will put up for 
the night at a private house on the 
^Plazfiy known to Ii(nno}} and experi- 
enced muleteers, by the name of 
La de los Caballeros, the 

gentlemen’s house : it is clean and 
iree from vermin, but the larder is 
^pty. As for the regular p^sada, 
jdbeit ycleped Ln GrandCy it is truly 
iniquitous : diminutive indeed are the 
accommodations, colossal the incon- 
veniences ; but this is a common mis- 
nomer en Ins cos'ts de EspaJin, Thus 
Philip ly. was called Grande y under 
whose fatal rule Spain crumbled into 
nothing, when, like a ditch, he became 
greater in proportion as more land 
was taken away. All who are wise 
will bring from Malaga a good ham- 
per of eatables, a bota of wine, and 
some cigars, for, however devoid of 
creature-comforts this grand hotel, 
there is a grand supply of creeping 
creatures, and the traveller runs a risk 
of bidding adieu to sleep, and passing 
the night exclaiming, Ay! de mi AU 


hama. Matters are, however, somewhat 
mended lately. 

Alhama continues to bear for its 
arms a castle with tw'o keys, emblem- 
atic of its being one of the keys of 
Granada. It was the Astigis.Tulicnsis 
of the Romans. In the Moorish period 
it w'as much frequented for the baths 
(which can be visited next day when 
riding past them) ; now it is a picture 
of decay. The traveller may look at 
the aqueduct on the Pbtzuy peep over 
the tojoy pass on to the cliurch, with 
its single tower, and thence under an 
archway by the miserable i)rison, from 
whose lofty grated windows the 
stranger is how led at by wu*etches in 
whose eye is famine, and on whose 
countenance is guilt and oppression: 
the inmates let down by long strings 
baskets to receive rare donations of 
food, alms, and occasionally files, false 
keys, and implements forescape, as used 
to be done in England. Compare our 
‘ Spectator,’ No. 82. Passing the arch 
at the head of a staircase which leads 
into the church is a most picturesque 
house in w'hich many varieties of ar- 
chitectuml style are introduced in 
juxtaposition. There are the Gothic 
windows of the fifteenth centuiy, the 
peculiar “ ornament so frequent 
m Toledo ; there are the projecting 
ornaments such as occur at Salamanca 
and Guadalajara, with an Arragoneso 
character of solidity, all combined in 
this singular facade ; many of the 
houses of Alhama are casas solares, or 
the family mansions granted to those 
who assistecL at the comjnest. The 
Stone of which they are built is much 
corroded. The armorial bearings over 
the portals contrast witli the misery 
in-doors, and pride is coupled with 
poverty. The population is ,clad in 
brown like that of La Mancha, for the 
'gay An(|aluz Majo has disappeared. 

The^ view of the tajo from the con- 
vent is striking. Below tears the 
foaifting Marchan, winding through 
ravines and rocky pinnacles. The 
whole scene, Ronda on a smaller scale, 
is made for the painter ; on the ledges 
of the beetling cliffs picturesque houses 
topple, with trellised vines and hang- 
ing gardens, while below > boil the 
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streams of water-mills and cascades. 
Alhama is seen to best advantage at 
its fair-time, Sept. 8. j 

The road to Granada descends from j 
Alhama. Continuing up the bed of the I 
river, and passing a picturesque mill, I 
to the 1., at a short distance, are the | 
mineral baths. The waters issue out 
of a dip in the hills, in that sort of 
position so common to warm volcanic 
springs. They are strongly impreg- 
nated with nitl'Ofjen gas, as was first 
ascertained by Dr. Daubeny (see also 
Mado/, i. 593) ; considered to be bene- 
ficial for dyspepsia and rheumatism, 
they are frecpiented in spring and 
autumn. The bath called el liana de 
la Jlcgna is circular, has a dome over 
it like the Pantheon at Rome, a round 
opening to the sky, and quite in the 
style of the Romans, by whom it pro- 


bably was erected. The Moorish bath, 
el Bauo fuerte, so called from the heat 
and strerujtk of the waters, as it is 
nearer their source, is well preserved 
and very picturesque, with its emerald 
pool and spiiy clouds of steam. A 
new bath for one person has recently 
been constructed, in a parallelogram 
form, with steps to descend into it ; 
placOT between the two older ones. 

The road leascends, soon to descend 
by a deep gorge to the wretched village 
of Cnem, which is placed at the bottom 
of a funnel. Rcascending it continues 
to the poor Vent a de Hnehna, and 
thence to La Maid, with its sa/^-pans, 
Arabicc Malaha ; about 2 ni. on it 
enters the Vega of Granada, which is 
spread out like a green carpet below 
the towering Sierra Nevada, now seen 
in all its alpine majesty. 


♦ 


Kingdom of Granada. 

The kingdom of Granada is the most eastern of “ Los Cnatro llcinos.** Tlie 
length from E. to W.S.W. is about 240 miles ; its breadth varies from 30 to 
80. The area contains about 9000 square m., and the population reaches a 
million. It consists of mountains, plains, “ Vegas** (Bekdh,Arabic6, a watered 
valley between hills), and a maritime strip. The Sierra Nei'ada, with its 
“diadem of snow,*' rises nearly 13,000 ft. above the level of the sea, which, 
washes its S. slopes. Thus, under a latitude of W7°, eternal snow and the 
blood-heat of Africa are combined ; hence every variety of productipi, from 
the hardiest lichen to the cotton-plant and sugar-cane. This kingdom, heing 
the last home of the Moors, who fled hither from the Christian advance, 
became the epitome of their various arts, commerce, and agriculture, of which 
• none have survived, save the latter; and that, albeit degenerated, still forms 
the wealth of the province, which teems with corn and wine, oil, silk, and 
fruit. The snowy range is a perpetual Alembic of fertilising water, which ijs 
commensurate with the heats ; as the hotter the weather the greater is the 
melting. The water is wealth, for the soil of the plains, although light, 
becomes highly productive under combined heat and moisture. The. hemp is 
the finest in the world, and the succession of the crops never ceases. The lihc 
of irrigation, like a Rubicon, divides the desert from a paradise, while all within 
its influence is green and fruitful, all beyond it is barren and tawny — a filature 
frequent in this Land of Contrasts. In objects of ixftcrest Granada, and there m 
attraction in the very name, contains the Alhambra. The alpine range of t&^ 
Alpnja7'ras, grahd beyond conception^ is the Switzerjiand ol Spain ; nor can- 
anything be more sunny and Mediterranean than the littoral districts. ^ . 

This mountain range pregnant with interest to the artist, the botanist, 
and geologist, abounds with minerals and beautiful marbles. Well, theres> 
fore, might the Moors consider this favoured region to be a portion of heaven 
fallen on the earth. Few parts of the Peninsula present a sadder contrast 
between the past and the present. Under the Moors Granada was rich, bril- 
liant, learned, industrious, and gallant, now it is poor, dull, ignorant, indolent," 
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and dastardly. The Spaniards, have, indeed, laboured hard to neutralise the 
^fts of a lavish nature, and to dwarf this once proud cajjital doM ii’ to a para- 
lysed provincial town. The Granadan native partakes more of the Murcian 
than the Andalucian, and has little in common with the Moor, whose domi- 
nion, nevertheless, lasted longer here than elsewhere in the Peninsula. The 
best time to visit Granada, and make excursions in the mountains, is from 
June to October. 


The name Granada is a corruption from Karnditah^ the ancient fortress of 
Phcei^ician origin. The prefix cnr occurs in many ** cities** built on an emi- 
nence, €. tj. Carthago, Carteia, (?armona, Cartama. Nutn has been interpreted 
by some as “ stranger,’’ the “city of the stranger,” of “ piljgri ms ” (Casiri, 
‘ Bib, JE,^c,* ii. 247), and by others as the name of a local godaess. The town 
Kamdttiihy at the Moorish invasion, w^as given by one of Tank’s lieutenants to 
the “ Jews,” and hence w’as called “ Karnattah-al-Yahood.” It occupied the 
site of the present “ Torres Bermejas,** and ranged above the “Campodel Prin- 
cipe,” being quite distinct from ////W/s, with which it has since been con- 
founded. This Illibcris, which signifies in Basque the “ new city ” (Nea- 
polis, Newtown, Neustadt, Villanueva), w'as built on the Sierra Elvira. 

When the Umeyyah kalifate was broken up, llliberis w'as seized by a Berber 
chief) whose nephew, Habils Ibn Makesen, in 1019, removed his residence to 
the stronger position of Karnattah, and then as usual destroyed the older town. 
“Granada la Vi^a** employing the Phoenician and Roman remains as a quarry 
for his new buildings. The conquests of Jaime I. in Valencia, and of St. 
Ferdinand in Andalucia, ruinous elsewhere to the Moorish cause, created the 
prosperity of Granada, which became the asylum of eveiy Moslem refugee 
irom all other parts of Spain. The remnant of the Moors now tied to the 


rocky fastnesses of the Alpujarras before the triumphant cross, as the Goths 
had retired to the Asturias before the conquering crescent. Ibnu-l-ahmar, 
“ the red man,” the successful upstart ruler of Jaen, and reluctant vassal of 
St. Ferdinand, was the real founder of this kingdom. He M’as a prince eminent 
In every respect, and his talents (obt. 1273) were inherited by his two suc- 
cessors. Then was erected the Alhambra, the fortress palace, wdiich Moors 
have delighted to adorn^and Spaniards to disfigure. The death of St. Ferdi- 
nand ws the life to the infant monarchy of Granada, for his heir, Alonso, 
catching at shadows lost real substances, and wasted the gold of Spain, in his 
foolilsh ambition to become Emperor of Germany. The civil ^vars which 
clouded his later years, and weakened his successors, gave time to the Moorish 
kingdom to grow str^g, as the Christians turned against each other those 
arms which might better have been employed against the common enemy, the 
infidel. 


Granada, which under the Moors contained half a million souls, was most 
flourishing. The date of its ruin is Jan. 2, 1492, when the banner of Castile 
first floated on the towers of the Alhambra. Internal dissensions, by which 
lbnu-1-ahmar was enabled to found the kingdom, led to its decline and ruin ; 
and as Cava prepared the ruin of the Gothic monarchy, and opened the throne 
to th^ Moors, so a Christian woman now occasioned the Moslem downfall. 
Her name was Isabel de'^Solis, on whom Martinez de la Rosa wrote a poor 
novel. She was the daughter* of the governor of Martos, and, being taken pri- 
soner by the Moors, jbecame the favourite wife of Abi!-l-hasan, king of 
Granada. Her MooriSn appellation i^ Zoraya, “ Morning Star,” in allusion 
to her ‘ surpstlssing beauty, on account of which ’ Ayeshah, another wife and 
cousin of Abd-l-hasan, became jealous of her rival, and the court was divided 
into two parties. The Zegris ( Thegrim^ the people who came from Tlxegr or 
Arragon) espoused her faction, and the Abencerrages, the Beni Cerraj^ (the 
children of the saddle, or palace), that of Zorayah. In Jiine, 1482, Abii-Abdillah, 
son of *Ayeshah, 19th king, dethroned his father. His name was corrupted 
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by Spaniards into Boabdila, while the Moors also called him As'-Saghir^ the 
younger — the less (whence the Spanish term, el Beg c/aVo), to distinguish him 
from Abu-l-hasan,'his father, and often called e/ the unfortunate. Thus 
the Moorish house was divided against itself, just when Castile and Arragon 
were united under Ferdinand and Isabella. On the Beg c4fco*s being taken pri*^ 
soner at Liicena in 1483, the old king returned, and, being blind, abdicated ini 
favour of his brother, Mohamed XII., called Az-zagUal, the valiant. Boabdil now 
became a vassal of Ferdinand, and at length, after a long siege, surrendered 
himself and his kingdom. According to Arabian authors, he was ^'eated 
harshly ; certain it is that the Spaniards violated most of the pledges aira capi- 
tulations. Cardinal Ximenez, deaf to the entreaties of the mild Ferdinand de 
Talavera, the first archbishop of Granada, proceeded to convert rden by fire 
and swonl, at which the Moors rebelled, and were then put down without 
mercy. Again similar ill usa^e, in 1570, drove them to arms; again they 
were crushed by John of Austria, and finally expelled, in 1610, by Philip III., 
as the Protestants aftei*wards were by Louis XIV. This great crime was then 
imputed to him as a glory, and made the subject of sundiy second-rate poems ; 
and, in fact, he was yelled on by all Spain, which thirsted for their blood and 
gold; now that the ill effects of this deed are evident, it isallege^l in his excuse 
that the Moriscos, differing in blood and creed, were dangel^us aliens on an ejt- 
posed coast, and that they were always ready to join an invader, whether Moslem 
or Christian. In addition, the example of the Moors was quoted as a precedent 
against themselves ; for when the Al-mu’khid'm, or Spanish Christians, who 
continued to live among them, invited Alonso I. of Arragoii to invade Granada 
in 1 122, they were in consequence banished to Western Africa (Moh. D, ii. 307). 
The Moors, when free and powerful, wore feared, hated, and honoured by Spa- 
niards, C(d»flh'tvs'(nn Moros ; when conquered they were termed Moriscos^ “little 
Moors,” a diminutive which implies contempt. Vcevictis! for then they were 
converted, robbed, burnt, and finally banished. 

The details of the conquest of Granada must be looked for in Prescott’s able 
work. The effects are less understood. The j^osscssion of the Moors, the appa-t 
rent weakness of Spain, was in fact the secret of her strength. Then all parties,,, 
as in their private juntas, united to pull down the holder of power, and when 
that was accomplished, fell to loggerheads with each other, quarrelling for the 
spoil. The struggle during the war, like a breeze upon a lake, kept ii*'esh the 
energies of the nation. Thus while the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, ’ 
which was thought by the infallible Poperto be a calamity and divine judg» 
ment, turned out to be a divine blessing, by the dispersion of classical lore, 
the harbinger of modern knowdedge, the capture of Granada, which the same 
oracle pronounced to be a compensation for that infidel success, proved the 
cause of the ruin of Spain. It paved the way to the loss of all liberty, to 
apathy, corruption, and death ; the mainspring which a war of eight centuries,, 
pro aris ct focis, had kept in motion ceased to vibrate when the great end was, 
accomplished : a reaction ensued ; a moral and physical stagnation came, 
over the listless conquerors. Civil and religious despotism saw and seized the 
moment, so advantageous to itself, and whilst the people of Spain were giving 
loose to the disarmed intoxication of success, they Were shorn of their strength, 
and awoke from the lascivious dream emasculated and enslaved. Castile^ 
like her arid, tree-stripped plains, from the lack of the nutriment of wholesome; 
institutions, withered away ; a curse was on her womb ; she became incapable 
of giving birth to men who should do deeds worthy to be had in remembrance, 
or to authors whose works pdft^rHy would not willingly let* die. Read, there- 
fore, in the Alfuimbra, the l|^g§nd tales and ballad romances of the old days of 
Crusadel The melancholy retrogression of a once noble nation increases th^ 
interest of these relics better times, which have drifted down like the spare 
of a storm- wrecked battle-ship. In this contrast between former pride of place 
and present nothingness, our sympathy, as we tread the lonely Alhambra, is 
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awakened by the reVufio /oc/, and the more when the change is borne with 
uncomplaining dignity ; for bitter, in the words of Dante, is the pang 
*• ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria.*' Spain, like a Porus, dethroned, 
yet conscious of innate royalty from which nought can derogate, looks down 
with self-respect on the changes and chances of fickle fortune. Although now 
the mock of Europe, which once grew pale at her name, Granada is still the 
chosen land of romance, where the present is forgotten in the past, and wliere, 
although her harp be unstrung, and her sw'ord pointless, the tale of Ax Id iuuj 
S'pic st^ re-echoes through her bemyrtled courts, where, although her laurel- 
leaf b^ere, the many flowers which still enamel the neglected Generalife attest 
that once a garden smiled. 

The persecuted IMoriscos w’cre amply revenged by the French. The rout of 
Ocana gave Granada to Sebastiani ; then the strong mountain passes of Alcald 
el Ileal were abandoned without firing a shot by Freire, the hero of San Marcial ! 

. and thus the invaders conquered the kingdom of Granada in fewer days than the 
Spaniards had employed centuries. The Granadine patriots, distinguished even 
in Andalucia for bragging and doing nothing, scarcely made a semblance of de- 
fence. Then the Alhambra was desolated, churches and palaces w'cre pillaged, 
books and MSS. made into cartridges, prisoners and monks put to death, having 
been first tortured with an ingenuity of cruelty : see e,(j, the executionof Moreno. 
Soult at last became jealous of Sebastiani, a colleague who coUeHcd pictures, 
** et qui (although by birth the son of a Corsican cooper) se faisait j>rince,’* 
and he procured his rival’s dismissal. Sebastiani quitted Granada June ^f), 
1811, “avec iin grand transport, sous escorte," “goods carefully removed,** 
of all his treasures. The tmnsports of the people were even greater : “ Comme 
le nom de Murat est Eternise dans Madrid, le sien Test k Granade,*’ says Sche- 
peler, who gives the details of lust, rapine, and butchery (iii. 112, 167-169), 
which, with this Corsican’s collectings, are all blinked by Mons. Maison. 

The local and county histories, and other works referring to the important 
events and “ romance ” of Granada, are infinite. For details of the final con- 
gest in 1492, considt the eye-witnesses, * CAron tea dc los lle]ieSy Hernando de 
^JPulgar, folio, Montmrt, Valencia, 1780; * Decades* duo, Q^l ins Antonio Ne- 
brissensis (Antonio de Lebrija), Granada, 1.550, or folio, Gran., 1545; ^Opus 
Ej ^istolorum* Petri Martyris Anglerii, folio, Alcala de Ilenares, 15.30, or the 
Mzevir reprint, folio, Amsterdam, 1670; the Conquest of Granada* by Mr. 
", Irving ; and the ‘ Ilistcry of Ferdinand and Tsnhellnf by Mr. Prescott, a work 
bf first-rate excellence. For the “romance,” the * Guen'as de Granada* 2 
vols., a Moorish tale of ‘sixty years since,* the prototype of the Waverley 
novels, and which has gone through as many editions, written by Gil Perez 
•of Murcia, it was translated, or rather murdered, into French, by one A. 
M. Sant^, Paris, 1809. The rapid and immediate deterioration of Granada 
^nder the Spaniards is told by an eye-witness in * II Viagyio Vatto in Fpnynaf 
Andrea Navagiero, Vinegia, 1563 — a little gem. Consult the admirable 
* Mohamedan Dynasties * of Gayangos, not omitting his article on the 
Moors in the ‘ Penny Cyclopmdia ; * for the rebellion of the Moriscos, ‘ Ilis- 
toria de la Rebellion* Luys de Marmol Carvajal, folio, Malaga, 1600, or the 
Sancha edition, 2 vols. 4to., Madrid, 1797, which contains a f^ood map of Gra- 
nada by Felix Prieto ; also * Las Guerras de Granada* by Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza; of this the editions are infinite. That of Mallen, Valencia, 1830, is 
convenient in form. Beware of the inaccurate French works of Florian and 
Chateaubriand, which can only mislead. For a^iquities consult * Antiyuedades 
do Granfula* Francisco ^rmudez de Pedraza, 4t^Madrid, 1608 ; or the second 
and improved edition, folio. Gran. 1638. There is.a modem rg>rint of a por- 
tion of it, 410., by Francisco Gomez Espinosa de Monteros, Gran. s. d., but 
about 1819; ^Dialoyos de las Cosas Notables de G,f ##uys de la Cueva, 4to. 
“evilla, 1603 ; * Paseospor G,* Juan de Echeverria. These were first published 
‘ 1764, in weekly papers, under the name of Josef Romero Iranzo, and then 
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republished in 2 yols. 4to. Gran. 1814, by Julian Maria Perez. Echeverria was 
ignorant of Arabic, and not partial to truth. When our good friend, Canon 
Juan Soler, asked him why he did not continue the work, he replied, “ JCstoy 
cansado de mentir** I am tired of lying. ‘ Cartas del Sacristan de PinoSy 4 vols. ■ 
duo.. Gran. 1761; but one of the best guides for the Alhambra is * Nuevos Paseos* 

3 vols. duo., Simon de Argote. The third volume is veiy^ scarce : the author 
never even saw it in print ; it was only just, put up in type when the French 
evacuated the city, and, as he was an Afrancesado, and a jackal of Sebastiani, 
he fled with his patrons. Then the Granadinos, whoT care for none of these 
things, sold the sheets for waste paper. Viaje de Espana, Nicolas de la Cruz, 
Cadiz, 1812, vol. 12, treats of Granada; fora Geological sketch of Granada and 
Murcia, Chas. Silvertop, 8vo. Lond. 1836. El Libro del Viajero en 6'., Miguel 
Lafuente Alcantara, 8vo. Gran. 1843; and by the same author, Jlistoria de G., 
4to. 4 vols. Gran. 1843, reprinted at Paris in 1851. Manual del Artistay Jose 
Ginienez Serrano, a poor duo. Gran. 1845. 

There are several plans of the town, besides that of Felix Prieto. First, 
that drawn by Arabrosio de Vico, and engraved about 1624 by Fran?* 
cisco Ileylan ; next, that published in 1796 by Francisco Dalmau, which is 
excellent. Of engraved works of the Alhambra, the first was ^ Aniipiiedades 
Arahes* 4to. s. d. about 1785; a second and folio edition was publislied in 1804. 
The Arabic inscriptions were poorly translated by Pablo Lozano. This work was 
badly copied by James Cavannah Murphy — * Arabian Antiquitiesy London, 1816 
— a mere book-making job, and it is difficult to believe that Murphy was even ever 
on the spot. This is the book puffed w ith outrageous eulogiums by Dr. Dibdin 
in his * Library Companion,^ but let no man about to form a * Spanish * library 
ever consult that doctor. 'I'he * Smivenirs der Ganade,* * Essai* and other works, 
par M. Girault de Prangey, Paris, 1837 ; the * Erinnenmqen* of Wilhelm von 
Gail, Munich ; and even the splendid work of F. M. Hessemer, Berlin, 1836, 
4to., fade before the English publication by Owen Jones, ‘ Plans of the Alhambra f 
London, 1842. The scnipulous arcnitectural and artistical accuracy is rivalled 
by the gorgeous execution. The value of the engravings is enhanced by ft 
masterly history of Granada, and by really accurate translations from the Arabic 
inscriptions by Gayangos. The substance of the former with woodcuts, and 
the whole of the latter, have been thrown by Ow’^en Jones into his Alhambra 
JIandfiook for the Crystal Palace. The minor works, albums, lithographs, 
annuals, and so forth, scarcely deserve notice, beyond the charming poetical* 
drawings of Koberts, which are pirated by Frenchmen in their * Uhiveri 
Pittoresquey and by M. Maison in his map, without whispering w'hence they 
stole their sweets. 


♦ 


Granada. — Among the best hotels 
are La Amistad, No. 39, Calle de San 
Anton, the host, Don Jose Vasquez, is 
an excellent Master also in Spanish; La 
Minet'va.y or Parador de las Diliqencias 
G enemies y No. 40, Acera del Darro, Car- 
rera del Genii, is very fair. The charges 
are from 24 to 34 reals perday. Miguel 
Ramirez (Napoleon) is a capital guide 
for a ride round the Alpujarras, Fonda 
del I^eon de 0/*o, No. 246, well placed 
on the Campillo or Plaza de Bailen; 
kept by Vigarai. La Nueva — the Fonda 
del Comercioy near the theatre and public 


walk, is now merely a Neveriay or cafS 
and ice-shop : • other and bad posadas-: 
are de los Tres Pet/es, I.a Cruz da^ 
MaltOy San Rafael, La del Sol. 

Cqfd Suisso is well spoken of. Ther^ 
are decent Casas de Pupilos, one in th^ 
Calle de las Arand^, at the corn^ 
opposite the Conde de Santa 
another En los TinteSy and near tlwi| 
San Espiritu, comer of Calle sin Salidaj^. 
another in the Plazuela de Trovar.ji 
another in the Calle de las ^ierp^ 
Good lodgings may be had n^r 
Campillo, and Carrera' del Darro. The 
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artist should li^e up in the Alhambra, 
'where he will always find a lodging, 
and there is a tolerable posmln, kept by 
Francisco Torriesta; indeed, the real 
ihimj, independently of the associa- 
tions, is to live in the Alhambra. 
There eveiy thing is Moorish, while 
below, Granada is no better than any 
other Spanish town. Again, the Cnesta 
of the Alhambra is a toil to ascend, 
and those who do so come np heated 
and tired. “ Me .*<> jc siempre cxusfuh,** 
said onr poor old Dr. Tortosa, al- 
though he received a triple fee. To 
enjoy the Alhambra one must saunter 
. about it when fresh and ** in the vein,*' 
and especiallv by moonlight. (See p. 
312.) 

Granada, being much visited by 
foreigners, has its local guides which 
are hardly things of incurious Spain. 
Since Mateo Xhaenez^ the immortalised 
by Washington Irving, has come to 
grief, a legion of ignorant touters has 
sprung tip, who mislead and plunder 
strangers. Those Avho do not wish to 
be led into ditches, should make a 
point of securing Kiaiu uiuel Jicnsa/:etif 
who is to be heard of at the Mineiwa. 
He speaks English and many languages, 
and knows the south of Spain perfectly ; 
sometimes he is called ICl Moro. At 
all events, a Moor w'as a better lionizer 
of the Alhambra than Monsieur Louis, 
a fiuonapartist deserter, who, like a true 
IFrenchman, could not speak Spanish 
comprehend Spaniards. Etajenio 
; JBensaken, junior, his son, can also be 
most highly recommended as a travel- 
ling seiwant. The best guide up the 
Sierra Neiyida is Jose Villefjas, servant 
to Jnan Baltaznr, who lets horses. He 
knows eveiy goat track in the hills. 

Granada is the capital of its pro- 
vince ; pop., about 60,000, having been 
about 400,000 under the Moors. It is the 
see of an archbishop, whose suffragans 
are Guadix, and Baza, and Almcria, 
the residence a Captain-General, 
and of the civil and military provin- 
cial authorities. It long was the seat 
of the . southern ChnnniUerin, or Su- 
preme Court, of Appeal, but a new 
Aitdievycia was formed at Albacete, in 
to the injury of Granada, by re- 
living lawyers and clients. It has a 


cathedral, 23 parishes, a university, 
Liceo, Casino, public library, Plaza de 
Toros, and Musco. The natives thus 
parody the proud boast of hated Se- 
ville, for the two cities abhor each 
othcr*as in the time of the Moors ; — 

** Quien no ha visto d Granda 
jXo ha visto d nda." 

And certainly art and nature have 
combined to render Granada, with its 
alps, plain, and Alhambra, one of 
tliose few places which realize all pre- 
vious favourable conceptions. The 
town is built on the spurs of the 
mountains which i*ise to the S.E. to 
their greatest altitude. Like Broussa, 
in Asia Minor, it has its Olympus, 
valley, and fortress palace. The city 
overlooks the Vena, and is about 2445 
ft. above the level of the sea : this alti- 
tude, coupled w’ith the snowy back- 
ground, renders it a most delicious 
summer residence ; while this bosom of 
snow furnishes a continual supply of 
water for irrigation; accordingly the 
Venn supplies every vegetable produc- 
tion, and IS ** a spot,*’ said the Arabians, 
“superior in extent and fertility to the 
vafley of Damascus:** they compared 
the white villas and farmhouses which 
sparkle amid the eternal verdure to 
“ Oriental pearls set in a cup of eme- 
ralds.** These dw ellings are still called 
“ Cannenes,** from Arabice a vine- 

yard. Granada is built on, and at the 
base of, several hills: the poition to 
the rt., w hich hangs over the Xenil, is 
called Anteqnemcla, the “ Idttle Ante- 
quera,** to which the natives of that 
town fled after its capture, in 1410. The 
Alhambra is built on a crowding 
height, that hangs over the Dario, 
which separates the Anteqneruela fiom 
the Albaioin — A?r(6<7^-hu-l-Bayisin, 
the suburb of those from Baeza,** to 
whom it was assigned in 1227, when 
that city was conquered by the Chris- 
tians : from this Arabic liahad is de- 
rived the Spanish word “ An'alhd,** 
suburb. The best portion of the town 
lies at the base, while none but the 
oor live above. The Grattadinos 
espise the Alhambra, as a casu dc 
ratfmes, or rat*8 hole, which indeed 
they have made it. 
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The society of Granada is dull. To 
those who arrive from Seville, the in- 
habitants do not look either so well 
dressed, so gay, or intelligent. There 
are fewer MujoSj and the women are 
inferior walkers and talkers ; they want 
the real nicnco y yracia^ although they 
contend that Las Granadinas sonimty 
Jiiias.” The houses again are smaller 
and less Oriental, for Granada was 
built by impoverished defeated refu- 
gees, not like Seville, by the Moor in 
all his palmy pride : they have fewer 
marble-pillared patios; the Zayuan te 
smaller, and is paved with black and 
white stones ; the filigree Cancel is 
changed into a heavy oak door. Square 
pilasters replace in shops and streets 
the pillared shafts of Seville, and the 
windows have more balconies and 
fewer Lejas, 

Granada now stagnates . in book- 
less ignorance ; it has neither letters, 
arts, nor arms, that of cock-fighting 
excepted. Education is at the lowest 
ebb. The petty commerce is passive : 
there is a want of roads, whether 
leading to the seaboard or inland, by 
which it is isolated and kept poor ; in 
short , like Cordova, from being an 
Athens under the Moors, it has become 
a lloGotia under the Spaniards of to- 
day; for in better times it was the 
birthplace of Fray Luis de Granada, 
one of the most eloquent and pathetic 
writers of Spain (consult his Vida y 
VirtudeSy by Luis ^lunoz, duo.. Mad., 
1711); of Lope dc Rueua, the pre- 
cursor of Lope de Vega and the dra- 
matists ; of the historians, Luis de 
Marmol and Hurtado Mendoza ; of the 
sculptors, Juan Martinez Montaues 
and Alonso Cano. 

The “ canting’* arms of Granada 
arc a pomcyranatCf ** Granada,” stalked 
and proper : some, catching at sound, 
not sense, have derived Granada from 
this ^^Granatnm** but the Moorish name 
was Karnattah, and they never would 
have taken a Latin word had they 
wished to call the town “ Pomegra- 
nate,” because the hills are divided 
somewhat like that fruit They M’ould 
have preferred their own w’ord Rom- 
man, and to this day a salad made of 
pomegranates is called ** Ensalada , 


Lomana** It would be not less absui# 
to interpret this as Eoman than to con-i 
nect Karnattah #ith a pomegranate^ ; - 

As the Alliamhrais to our countrymen 
the emphatic attraction of Granada^ and 
indeed we may say of Spain, its risH^ 
and decline may be briefly stated. 

The Alhambra, the Acropolis, the 
Windsor Castle of Granada, is indeed 
a pearl of great price in the estimation 
of all travellers from foreiyn parts,rfor 
few Granadinos ever go there, or under* 
stand the allrabsorbing interest, the 
concentrated devotion, which it excites 
in the stranger. Familiarity has bred, 
in them the contempt with w'hich the 
Bedouin regards the ruins of Palmyra, 
insensible alike to present beauty as to 
past poetry and romance ; and most 
Spaniards, although not wearing tur* 
bans, have the true Oriental lack of the 
organs of veneration, and think of no* 
thing beyond the present tense and the 
first person — self. The leaven, again, of 
hatred against their old rival the Moor 
and his works is not extinct, and affront- 
ed by this Moorish worship, they resent 
the preference shown by strangers to - 
those relics which they have. Gothlike, 
disfigured, as implying Spanish inferio- 
rity. The adnuration of European pil- 
grims have recently shamed the autho- 
rities into a somewhat more conserva- 
tive feeling towards the Alhambra; but 
their good intentions are questionable, 
as they repair and beautify on church- 
warden principles, and “restore” the 
ruins, as they do the old masters in the- 
Madrid J/msco, effacing the lines where 
beauty lingers. Even in this their tardy ^ 
appreciation they look to the .main j 
chance : thus Mellado, in his Guides 
1843, p. 229, after lamenting that there ^ 
should be no of the Alhambra, , 

of which he speaks coldly, suggests, 
“as so many English visit it, that a de- 
scriptive work would be a segw'a espe*, 
culacion” — 0 . safe speculation. Thud 
the poetry of the Moor is coined into 
the Spanish prose of profitable pesetas. 

It was our fate during two snmmergi' 
more than 20 years ago, to reside 
the Alhambra itself, and hold constah^ 
converse with many aged chroniclei^^ 
Ilijos de la Alhambra, who had se^ii^ 
many things with their ow n eyes, afi<i 
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heard the past from their parents. 
These living organs of tradition are 
BOW scattered or detid, and memory 
once iirterrupted can never he rec-alled. 

The building was commenced by 
®nu-l-ahmar, in 1248 ; it was con- 
tinued by his son Abu’-abdillali, and 
finished by his grandson Mohammed 
IIL, about l‘U4. The founder, like 
Edward 111. at Windsor, has every- 
where introduced his motto, his “ Iloni 
soit qui mal y pense.*’ The words ir« 
la yhdliba ilia Allah — and “ there is no 
conqueror but Allah," are to be seen in 
every portion of the Takish and Azu- 
lejo. The origin is this : when he re- 
turned from the surrender of Seville, 
liis subjects saluted him as gal ih— the 
conqueror, and he replied — adopting 
the Tahlily or true IMussiilman war- 
cry — “There is no coipiueror but God.” 
This motto also appears on his coat of 
arms, which is the banner of Castile, 
granted to him by St. Ferdinand, and 
the same as adopted by Don Pedro for 
the badge of his order of the Vanda, 
or Bend. This bend, once blue, was 
.changed into “red” to compliment 
this Moorish William Kufus (Conde, 
iii. 38j. 

The great decorator was Yusuf I., 
who, although unsuccessful in war (see 
"Salado, p. 149), w'as eminent in the arts 
of peace': so vast w^ere his iBveuues, 
that he was imagined to possess the 
philosopher’s stone ; but his secret was 
quiet and industry, “ et magnum vec- 
tigal parsimonia.” He regilt and re- 

E ainted the palace, which then must 
ave been a thing of the “ Tales of the 
Genii ;” no%v all is deserted and unfur- 
nishe:l, and the mere carcase. The 
colours are obliterated by Spanish 
whitewash, which destroys sharpness 
of outline and fills, up open work, and 
the proportions- are destroyed by centu- 
ries of ill-usage ; yet time and the diy' 
air of Spain have used it gently, treat- 
ing it like a beautiful woman. What 
must it once have been — cum talcs sunt 
reliquiae I Peter Martyr, an Italian of 
taste, thus wrote when he entered it in 
the train of the Gothic conquerors: 

Alhambra m, pro! dii i minor ( ales ! 
.qualem liegiain ! unicam in orbe ter- 
jjrarum crede! ” 


The degradation of this Palatial 
fortress, this acropolis, this Windsor 
castle of the Moors, dates the very day 
of the Castilian conquest, when the 
“Purifications” of Isabella’s monks, 
that is, - the whitewashings and re- 
movals of Moslem symbols, com- 
menced ; then the iron forged at Gothic 
Toledo, shattered the gossamer fabric 
of the Moor. What Ferdinand and 
Isabella began, their grandson Charles 
V. carried out, who proceeded to re- 
move by the wholesale “ the ugly 
£ft)oni illations of the Moors.” He mo- 
dernized and rebuilt portions, put up 
heavy ceilings, cut out over-w'ide fire- 
places, took down the Moorish Tarkish, 
ran up partitions, opened and blocked 
up passages, and converted the dwelling 
of an Oriental sybarite, into lodgings 
for a chilly Flemish gentleman. His 
son and the Philips simply neglected 
the Alhambra, which in the absence of 
damp w'ould have stood for ages, for 
heie scarcely the sepulchre is shrouded 
by a lichen. The palace shared in the 
decline of the monarchy', andw-as made 
in 1G<>4 an extra-judicial asylum for 
debtors ; thus poverty crept into the 
“ rules ” of the king’s house. It was 
next given up to invalid soldiers, pri- 
.soners, and convicts, and, in a word, 
made a den of thieves. 

The Alhambra, for the first 2 centu- 
ries after the conquest, scarcely at- 
tracted the attention of other Fmropean 
nations; indeed to travel, except on 
compulsion, was not then the fashion. 
The names of visitors begin to be in- 
scribed on the w'alls about 1 G70. After 
nearly a century more of neglect, the 
Alhambra was put into a sort of repair 
by Richard Wall, the Irish ex-minister 
of Charles III. Unfortunately it was 
selected in 1792, at that king’s death, 
as the prison of Aranda, who was dis- 
placed from the ministry to make way 
for the minion Godoy, when the apart- 
ments of Charles V. were whitewashed, 
and all the rich Italian arabesques 
obliterated. The governor at that time, 
one Savera, resided in the suite of 
rooms over the mosque, from which 
every vestige of Moorish taste was 
swept away. He placed his kitchen 
and filthiest appurtenances in a Moor- 
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ish mirador, where marble and gilding 
yet linger amid abominations inde- 
scribable. Charles IV. next gave this 
petty appointment to a Catalan named 
Don I^uis Bucarelli, who had been 
wounded in a battle with the French, 
and was half-witted and bedridden. 
He had 5 daughters, who married 
paupers of other parts of the Alhambra, 
and were all quartered in it ; they laid 
their hands on everything that could 
be moved or sold. In vain were repre- 
sentations made by foreigners to the 
wittol Charles IV. ; he desired “ that 
the old man should not be worried 
so plunder thus authorized did its 
worst during the remainder of Buca- 
relli ’s life. He was succeeded by Don 
Lorenzo Velasco y Navara, who, by 
endeavouring to correct some abuses, 
became unpopular with the contadnr or 
the treasurer, who, on Godov’s downfall, 
managed to effect his dismissal on the 
plea of his being a proteg^ of the ex- 
minister. The hereditary office of 
contador had been purchased by the 
Prado family of Philip V., and was 
held by one Don Jose Prado, 40 years, 
he being the worst holder ever known 
except his son Antonio, Albeit mal- 
practices and petty larcenies are venial 
sins in most Spanish “unjust stewards,” 
yet such were the mortal offences of the 
son, that he was actually turned out of 
the office. This family of caterpillars 
had pretty w’ell eaten up the patrimony 
of the Alhambra, while the remaining 
sums destined for repairs, &c., were 
divided, as usual, by the other autho-? 
rities. About 1808 Don Ignacio Mon- 
tilla was appointed governor. His 
' wife kept her donkey in the beautiful 
chapel, and made the Patio de la Mez- 
quita a pen for her sheep. But Ocana 
soon brought in the wolf, and Sebastiani 
arrived in January, 1810. Montilla, 
for the sole crime of not presenting 
himself to this potentate, was im- 
prisoned in the Comares tower, and 
only saved from instant execution by 
some Poles who were quartered in the 
Alhambra. His friends then ^ot “ La 
Panera,* at whose house Sebastiani was 
lodging, to intercede. The lady was 
rich and beautiful, so Mammon allied 
to Venus subdued the GenemFs heart, 


and in this rare instance he departed 
from “ salutary rigour,” and was guil^ 
of clemency. "To the Alhambra no 
mercy was shown. He first proceeded 
to convert it into a place d^arme^, 
for which purpose countless houseis 
were demolished ; Moorish mosque 
and Christian churches alike turned 
into magazines, and convents into 
barracks ; the Moorish pavement of 
blue and white in the Court of 
Lions was torn up to make a -garden 
there, like that of a badaud guinguette 
at Paris. The shrubs blocked up size 
and space, and concealed beauties of 
every kind, while their roots injured 
the intricate vein-work of pipes by 
which the fountains played, and their 
watering destroyed the rooms below. 
Not contented with this, on evacuatin]^ 
the Alhambra, Sept. 17, 1812, the 
French rained the towers and blew up 
8 in number, many of which were 
models of Moorish art ; they intended 
to have destroyed them all at one fell 
swoop as their parting legacy, but their 
agent, Don Antonio Farses, an Afranr 
cesadoy took fright, and ran away after 
his protectors. They retreated at 9 in 
the morning, and Farses had, like an 
unpunctual Spaniard, only commenced 
the blowing up at 11 ; the fusees were 
put out by an invalid soldier named 
Jose Garcia. Let these deeds be held 
in everlasting remembrance. 

Montilla now returned; but no sooner 
had Ferdinand VII. reached Madrid 
than he left his post, like most Spaniards, 
to job for a better place, '^(’’hen one Villa 
Ecusawas directed^o collect all thatth^;: 
French had not taken away, for th^- 
had made the Alhambra their recei^J 
ing-house. ' He was assisted in 
commission by Don Jose Prado, 
contador y and Antonio Maria Prieto 
Venencio, the ** cscribano verbui||^ 
sat. They gutted the Alhambra, the^ 
tore off door-locks and bolts, took owi 
even panes of glass, and sold every thinM 
for themselves, and then, like go^ 
patriots, reported that the invaders 
left nothing. The Court of Lions lil^ 
now impassable from ruin ; some of tl|p 
ahimals were broken and thrown 
the ground. Then stepped in 
second founder of the Alhamhra — 
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a commissioner of taste — “ rien, pas 
mdme acadcmicien'*— -but an liumble 
female peasant, Francisca de Molina, 
whom Moutilla had appointed portress. 
She is the Do^a or 2'ia A.ntonia of 
Washington Irving, and, with her 
niece Dolores and Mateo Ximeiiez, will 
live immortalized by his ingenious pen. 
As we lived with these ladies 2 sum- 
mers we can vouch historically. that 
the Tia FnTsquita was cross and 
crabbed, Dolores ill-favoured and 
ttiercenaiy, and Mateo a chattering 
blockhead ; out of sucli worthies genius 
lias made heroes and heroines, for the 
power of romance can gild the basest 
niiettils. Montilla had granted to the 
“Tia the use of tlie Adarves and the 
^rden, and she made money by show- 
ing the place and dressing picnic din- 
ners, until some ultra-bacchic- festi- 
vities caused that permission to be 
withdrawn. 

No sooner were the French troops 
ejected from tlie Alhambra, by the re- 
coil of the Duke’s victory at Sala- 
manca, than this Tia went to work to 
repair their ravages. Labor ipse volnp- 
tas. She set the Lions on their legs, and 
cleared away the rubbish. At length 
the indignant remarks of foreign tra- 
;Vellers shamed the authorities, >vho 
commenced some trifling restorations : 
bat ^n 1821 an earthquake shattered 
the hneient pile, and the times were 
out of joint, and the ( 'onstitneion in 
:force ; then Montilla, being a royalist, 
htid a gentleman b^* birth, was perse- 
«Cated by the patriots, by whom one 
Juan Camerara was named governor, 
and as the city Juata seized for thein- 
slslves the scanty funds of the real \ 
patrimonio, the Alhambra again .has- 
tened to decay. In 1823, when Fer- 
dinand Vll. was delivered, Montilla 
returned ; but he resigned in 1827, and 
was succeeded by a Col. Francisco la 
Serna, whose great object was to find 
work for galley-slaves : in an evil hour 

selected the Alhambm for their oc- 
ifitiipation. Ilis first step was to to 
the Tia Frasquita, who, having 
lijed 60 ^ears in the palace, was not 
bUlv^ioniser^ but its Lioness, Queen, 
^d,Ck>ok, being nick-named La Reyna 
'^gttina. La Serna next converted a 


large portion of the Alhambra into 
stores for the salt-fish of his scoundrel 
charge ; at this vandal work we be- 
held his worthy galeriens M^orking in 
cliains for weeks, in 1831, tearing down 
and casting over the battlements the 
Moorish lienzos and azulejos^ qua?que 
ipse miserrima vidi. In March of 
that fatal year, as if destruction were 
its rule, a large portion of the cur- 
tain or outer wall, hanging over the 
Darro, fell in, which has since been 
rebuilt. In that summer, however, 
Mr. Addington, the British ambassador, 
coming down from Madrid to visit our 
hunihle selves then living in the Al- 
hambra, induced the authorities to 
remove a powder-magazine, whicli, as 
it had no conductor, not even a holy- 
■^"cek palm-branch, was liable, during 
any lightning storm, to vie with Van- 
dals, foreign and domestic. Thus, as 
an accident f the moving power of things 
of Spain, prevented the comj)lete de- 
struction of tlie Alhambra towers by 
tlie French, the accidental visit of an 
Englishman may have preserved the 
remains of what Gaul and chance had 
sjiared. 

When Ferdinand VII. died, and civil 
M'ars broke out, the Alhambra, in com- 
mon with the Escorial Aranjiiez, and 
everything royal, was left to go to ruin. 
In 18'57 the governor cut up the^oor- 
ish doors of the Sala dr los Ahencerrayes, 
and permitted another man of taste to 
“ repair and lieautify** la Casa Sanchez. 
This once, when inhabited by honest. 
Sanchez, of whom Panza was the type, 
was one of the most picturesque and 
most Moorish of dwellings. During the 
panic occasioned by the incursion of 
the Curlists under Gomez, a good deal 
more mischief was done in what was 
called putting the place in a state of 
defence : at length, in 1842, Argiielles, 
tutor to th6 Queen, destined a small 
sum from the pvivy purse for absolute 
repairs, which have been tolerably 
done, and are continued slowly at 
present. 

The fii^t object of every English 
traveller is the Alhambi’a ; ascend 
therefore the Calle de los Goinelcs, and, 
passing under the gate de las Granada.% 
enter the magical jurisdiction of this 
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fairy palace. 3 paths diverge; that 
to the rti leads to the Torres Bermejas, 
the “ red towers/* a sort of outwork, 
which deserves a subsequent visit. 
This, the most ancient portion of Gra- 
nada, existed- when llliberis was the 
chief town, and is mentioned as “ Kal- 
*at Al-h£ftnra,’* “ the red castle,*’ by an 
Arabian poet, so early as a.d. 8G4. It 
was afterwards called Medinah Al- 
hamra, “ the red city ** (Casiri, * Bib. 
Ks.* ii. 249). Pedro de Alcala, in his 
Arabo-Hispaho dictionary of the time 
of the conquest, translates Bermcja by 
Amhar {/uwir'ti in the feminine), a 
name well applicable to the red ferru- 
ginous concrete topi/i of which it is 
built. It may have existed even be- 
fore the Homans ; indeed, some anti- 
quarians, who can see far into a mile- 
stone, pretend to recognize Phtenician 
work, llabus Ibn Makesen, when he 
removed from llliberis in 1019, erected 
above tliis outwork tlie Kassabah Al- 
hamra, “ the enclosure of the red,** the 
present Alcazaba. This Ibnu-l-ahmar 
selected for his residence, and built 
the Kasru-l-hamra, the Alcazar, or 
palace, of or in the red enclosure.** The 
long lines of walls and towers crown 
the hill, and follow the curves and 
dips of the ground, just as an artist 
would have placed them : there is no 
attempt at symmetry or anything 
straight ; hence, as at Jaen, Xativa, 
&c., the elegance and picturesqueness 
of these Oriental fortifications ; they 
arc the antitheses of the common- 
place line and rule places of Vauban, 
which arc as worthless to the artist as 
admirable to the engineer. 

The Moorish towers rise like reddish 
cork models out of a girdle of trees, 
which contrasts with the stony sierras 
above. The centre wal k leads to the pub- 
lic gardens, that to the 1. to the Alhaja- 
bra ; the wooded slopes are kept j^reen 
by watercourses, and tenanted by night- 
ingales ; although everything looks the 
work of nature, it is the creation of 
man, as the Moor changed the ban'en 
rock into an Eden ; had the French 
intentions succeeded, all would have 
relapsed into barrenness, from their 
destruction of the supply of water : the 
elm-trees came from England, and 


here l^eing rare, are as much admired^ 
as palms would be with us; on reaching^ 
the height is a semi-circular barbican^ 
and below it a fountain, wrought 
the coarse stone of Elvira, in the Ber- 
ruguete style. It was erected by th^. 
Alcaide Mendoza, whose arms, wit|i; 
those of Charles V., are sculptured on 
it. The river-gods represent the Genii, 
Darro, &c. : this monument has re- 
cently been barbarously repaired and 
** restored.” 

Granada is a city of fountains, which, 
a luxury with us, is a necessity here. 
The Darro and Xenil are drawn off in 
canals from high up near their sqjirces, 
and thus the waters retain the original 
elevation above the town ; columns are 
accordingly thrown up from fountains 
in great body and height. 

A sharp turn conducts to the grand 
entrance. La. Torre de ./vsticia, the 
“ Porch,** the “ gate of judgment,'* the 
“ Sublime Porte,” at which the kin^r 
his kaid dispensed judgment, as in fhe' 
East (Deut. xvi. 18; 1 Kings viiL 7), 
after an ancient fashion, which at least 
was more rapid and cheap, and possibly 
quite as equitable, as any modern Court 
of Chancery, either below the hill or 
elsewhere. ?^This gate was erected iii 
1308 by Yusuf I., Abu-l-hajdj, a great 
decorator of the Alhambra. The 
Moors called it Babu-sh-shari’ah*, the 
** gate of the law.” The inscription 
over the inner doorway records its 
elevation and the name of the founder. 
It ends, ” May the Almighty make: 
this [gate] a protecting bulwark, an4^ 
write doM'n its [erection] among the; 
imperishable actions of the just.** The/ 
Moorish diapery has been broken, tj^ 
make a niche for a poor wooden itnagC 
of the Virgin. ;5;;| 

Over the outer horse-shoe arch ^ 
seen an open hand, which some co^! 
sider an emblem of hospitality 
generosity, the redeeming qualities 
the Oriental. Others think it a ty^ 
of the 5 principal commandments ^ 


the creed of Islam — ** To keep 
of Bamadau, pilgrimage to 
almsgiving, ablutidn, and war 
the infidel.” Others refer 
Hebrew jadh, the hand of God^i; 
Oriental symbol of power and. 
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deuce. But the true meaning of it is 
a talisman over the portal against the 
much dreaded “ Evil Eve,” at which 
Orientals* and Spaniards have always 
and do still tremble. The Morisco 
vromeu wore small hands of gold and 
silver round their necks, like the Nea- 
politans, and a substitute for the classi- 
cal phallic symbol of defiance. Charles 
V., by a Pragmatica in 1 52.5,. forbad 
this usage. Im the Sahi de los Ernha- 
jetdores is an inscription to the same 
purport : “ The best praise be given to 
Goa ! I will remove all the effects of 
(SM* evil eye upon our moster Vusu^* See. 

Over the inner arch is a sculptured 
hey, in which some see the Oriental 
symbol of power (Lsa. xxii. 22), and 
others the “ key of David ” (Rev. iii. 
7). Others, however, hold that it is 
allusive to the power of the keys,” 
by which tlie true prophet opened the 
gates of heaven and hell. X^en it is 
said to be simply a badge of honour, 
lifb the keys worn by gentlemen of bed- 
chaml)crs and titled menials; the key, 
however, was a symbolic sign among 
the Sufis, denoting knowledge — “ the 
key by w hich God opens the heart of 
believers.** It occurs over many An- 
dalucian castles, especially those built 
after the arrival of the Almoliades, 
a word corrupte<l from A I Mnird/iedum, 
or Unitarians, a domineering religious 
MCt, who bore tliis particular badge on 
their banners. There is an idle tale, 
how the Moors boasted that this gate 
never wouhn>e opened to the Christians 
nntil the hand took the hey. 

The entrance is carried through a 
wuble gate ; “ Daifid sat betw^een the 
ttvo gates ” (2 Sam. xviii. 24). Here 
» a guard-room ; and the intricate tor- 
tuous passages are contrived so as to ! 
obstruct an entering enemy. Now, in- i 
Stead of the well-appointed Mameluke I 
and glittcringMoor,or iron -clad cham- 
pion of Tendilla, a few gaunt, bandit- 
looking invalids are huddled together. 

Passing onwards, near a paltry altar- 
sereeU) is a Gothic inscription, coeval 
/^th the conquest, recording that 
IjifTenXf and the appointment of Inigo 
Lopez de Mendoza as alcaide. The 
junsdietion of the Alhambra is sepa- 
^rate from -that of Granada, and has 


its own governor. The office w'as one 
of high honour, but is now^ altogether 
second jate. The Virgin and Child, 
in the Jfetablo, was painted by Saint 
Luke, to which, if any doubted, Mateo 
Ximenez would swear. In our time no 
donkeys were allowed to go through this 
passage, because some had grossly mis- 
behaved themselves before the sacred 
painting. Hence a narrow wall-en- 
cloScd lane leads to the open place. 
Plaza de los Alyihes, under which are 
the Moorish “ cisterns,’* wdiich arc 
filled by the Darro ; they are cleaned 
in .Januai’y, and then can be visited. 
In summer an aw^ning is erected over 
a w’ell, whence a supply of cool water 
is sold to those who come up from 
Granada with donkeys. This Plaza 
divides the palace fioni the Alcazaha* 
Kassuhah, the citadel. The latter was 
formerly entered by the 2\*rrc del Ho- 
menayc, of “ Homage,’* wrhich rises at 
the end of the Pelota, or fives-court, 
whose wall much disfigures the Plaza. 
Observe a Roman altar from Illiberis, 
imbedded by the Moors in this tower; 
it is inscribed by the grateful Valerius 
to his “ most indulgent wife,” Cor- 
nelia. 

The present entrance to the 1. was 
made by the French. The Alcazaba is 
now used as a prison for gidley-slavcs. 
The once most curious Moorish ar- 
moury was sold by its governor, Bu- 
carclli, to defray the cost of a bull- 
fight. Ascend the Torre de la Vela 
by its narrow staircase. Here, as 
an inscription records, the Christian 
flag was first hoisted by the Cardinal 
Mendoza and his brother. The pano- 
rama is glorious. Below lies Granada, 
belted wifh plantations ; iMjyond ex- 
pands the Vega, about 80 m. m length 
by 25 in width, 70 in circumference, 
and guarded like an Eden by a wall of 
mountains. The basin was once a lake, 
through which the Xenil burst a way 
at Loja. The Vega is studded with 
villas and villages ; every field has its 
battle, every rivulet its ballad. It is a 
.scene for painters to sketch, and for 
poets to describe. To the 1. rise the 
snowy Alpujarras, then the distant 
Sierra of Alhama, then the gorge of 
Loja in the distance, then the round 
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mountain of Para panda, which is the 
barometei’ of the Vega, as Soracte was 
to Horace ; for when its head is bon- 
netted with mists, so surely does rain 
fall : “ Curindo Parapanda so pone la 
numtera, TJtieve armr/uc Dios no lo qm- 
sicra** Nearer Granada is the Sierra 
dc EU'Ara, the site of old Illiberis, and 
below the dark woods of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Soto dc liorna. To the rt. 
is the rocky defile of Moclin, and the 
distant chains of Jaen. 

The Torre de la Vela is so called, 
because on this imJ^cA-tower ” hangs 
a silver-tongued bell, which, struck 
by the warder at certain times, is the 
primitive clock that ^ives notice to 
irrigators below. It is heard on a 
still night even at Loja, 30 m. off, 
and tender ami touching are the feel- 
ings w'hich the silver sound awahens. 
This bell is also rung every January 2, 
the anniversary of the surrender of 
Granada ; on that day the Alhambra 
is visited by crowds of peasantry. Few. 
maidens pass by without striking the 
bell, which ensures a husband, and 
a good one in proportion as the noise 
made, which it need not he said is con- 
tinuous and considerable. The fete is 
altogether most national and pictur- 
esque. Ascend this torre just before 
the sun sets, to see wdiat is his blaze 
of glory in these southern latitudes, 
when he incarnadines heaven and 
earth. Then, as darkness comes on, 
the long lines of burning weeds and 
stubble in the Vega run and sparkle, 
crackling like the battle flashes of in- 
fantry ; and, in the old warder’s re- 
mark, recall the last campaigns of the 
Moor and Christian. 

The under line of bastions, or 
adnrrcsy which extend to the Gate of 
•Justice, were laid out by Charles^ V. 
in hanging gardens with fountains, 
busts, and cinque-cento sculpture. The 
cypresses seen everywhere from afar, 
are the sole constant mourners of the 
Moor. The vines, Parrales, are said to 
be of the time of Boabdil. Their 
boa-constrictor-like stems wind round 
the square pilastem. The outer bas- 
tions, below thfe Alcazaba, wx*re de- 
stroyed by the French, and are now a 
weed- overgrown ruin. 


In a small court of the Alcazaha is 
a marble sarcophagus or tank, with 
basso-relievos of animals ; among them 
the “ deer-slaying iion,” w^hich occurs 
so often in Greek art. It is diflictiltf 
to say whether this rude sculpture be 
antique or Moorish. An Arabic iin- 
scription is carried round the border, 
but this may be later than the carving ; 
at all events, staqs are animals con- 
nected by Orientals with the fountain,’ 
“ as the hart panteth for the water- 
brooks and the Spanish Moors, 
among other departures from strict 
Moslem rules, did not reject either 
paintings or caiwings of living objects. 

Returning to the Plaza de los AU 
gibes, is an isolated Moorish tower 
La Torre del Vino, built in 1345 l)y 
Yusuf I. Observe , the elegant Moor- 
ish arch, and the Azulcjos, with 
which Spanish filth and neglect con-, 
trast. This oratory was first turned 
into a temple of Bacchus when the 
Alhambra had a privilege of intro- 
ducing wine; now it is sacred to 
Cloacina Granadina. The large palace 
opposite was begun by Charles V., 
and, symbol of himself and Spain, 
great in conception and impotent ‘in 
conclusion, is unfinished and unroofed ; 
yet to raise this edifice, which he could 
not complete, Charles destroyed large 
portions of what the Moors had finished. 
This palace is, however, what the 
Spaniards admire, and to this, their 
building, and not to the Alhambra, that 
of the Moors, do they direct the stran- 
ger’s attention. The foundations were 
laid with an evil omen, and in th^ 
tears of a pillaged^'people. The funds^l 
were extorted from the Moriscos to buy 
off the dreaded inquisition, which^ 
nevei’theless, was let loose on them. 

This true Chateau en Espagne Waii^ 
begun in 1526, progressed slowdyuntift 
1633, and was then abandonejd* 
consists of a square of 220 ft., witli 
3 elaborate facades, and was one of th^ 
first Tuiildings erected in Spain in 'the^ 
Graeco-Romano Bramante style. Th^ 
ornaments of the grand portal aiB||i 
windows, ascribed to Berrugaete^v,|^P 
by Pedro Machuca. As works 
the basso-relievos are much oyerratdd.; 
and such is the poverty of- invention, 
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ihat the same compositions are simply 
reversed. The creamy pudding-stone 
is called Afmcndradoy and comes from 
the quarries of El Tnrro. The interior 
is cut up with a disproportioned Doric 
and Ionic circular pa/Zo, which, how- 
ever •well contrived, if the emperor 
iheant to use it as an arena for bull- 
fights, must destroy the proportions of 
aU rooms near it. The court, how- 
ever, has generally been made a work- 
ing-place for galley-slaves. There was 
a notion of offering this huge shell to 
the Duke of Wellington, with hopes 
that he w'ould finish it Avith English 
gold ; but it ended in nothing. There 
was some talk also of Queen Christina 
taking it in hand, but de lo dicko al 
hechoy va tjran trcrho. 

Before entering the Moorish palace 
look around at this Plaza, where every- j 
thing is typical of the past and pre- 
sent. In front the* massy towers of 
the Moors frown over ruins and neg^^t. 
The uneven weed-encumbered is 

disfigured by invalids, beggars, ahd con- 
victs, emblems of Spanish Aveakitess 
and poverty. The clanking of the cri- 
minal’s chain has replaced the cry of 
the Mueddin and the Ahjnra of the 
Moorish knight. The unfinished pa- 
lace of the Austrian which insults the 
half-destroyed abode of the Western 
E^if — is a thing of Spain, of to-day, 
where old systems are overturned by 
ra§h innovators, who have been unable 
to raise any new ones in their place. 

The preient entrance to la real casa 
Arabc is of Spanish construction, and 
lies in an obscure corner ; for Charles 
V., adding insult ^to injuiy, did not 
eyen set his new building in a parallel 
line with the older one, and destroyed 
altogether the previous and noble 
faqade Avhich opened to the south. 
Before entering it may he as well to 
a word on the erection of this 
emfice, the ArabilS inscriptions, colours, 
ceilings, and architectural peculiarities ; 
its^ecay has already been recorded. 

The severe, simple, almost forbid- 
ding exterior of the Alhambra, gives 
no promise of the Aladdin gorgeousoess 
ifhuiph 0lce shone within, when the 
of a single door, as if bv the 
iitp of -a fairy’s wand, admitted the 


stranger into an almost paradise. In 
common with other Moorish command- 
ing Alcazares, it is built on the crest 
of a hill|«and of tapia. The picturesque 
w^alls and towers, which fringe the 
heights, follow the natural lines of the 
uneven ground. This fortress-palace, 
the dw’elling of an Oriental, Avas in- 
tended to awe the city beloAv with the 
forbidding exterior r)f power, to keep 
out heat, enemies foreign and domestic, 
and to keep in Avomen. The plain 
aspect was adopted to aA'ert the effects 
of the CA'il eye, the bugbear of Orientals, 
which scowls on the over prosperous, 
and dogs their felicity. The interior vo- 
luptuousness and splendour Avas masked 
like the glittering spar is in a coarse 
pebble. 

The internal arrangements were 
purely Oriental, with its colonnaded 
walks, the fountains, baths, the diaper- 
stucco Turkish y Az>dejo dado, aboA^e 
which hung the rich Artes(mu(]U> roof, 
gilded and starred like a heaven. ** The 
architecture of the Arabs,” says Owen 
Jones, “ is essentially religious, and 
the offspring of the Koian, as Gothic 
architecture is of the Bible. The pro- 
hibition to represent animal life caused 
them to seek for other means of deco- 
ratioji — inscriptions from -the Koran, 
interwoven Avith geometrical orna- 
ments and floAvers, not drawn de- 
cidedly from natqrc, but translated 
through the loom ; for it would seem 
that the Arabs, in changing their 
wandering fora settled life, in striking 
the tent to plant it in a form more 
solid, had transferred the luxurious 
shaAvls and hangings of Cashmere, 
which had adorned their former dwell- 
ins, to their^now, changing the tent- 
pole for a marble column, and the 
silken tissue for gilded plaster ; ” and 
certainly he might have added that 
the palm-tree was the type of the 
columns which they used in their 
patios. With regard to the Arabic 
inscriptions, these epigrarnmata are 
written in an ornate character, and are 
decorations of themselves ; their usage 
was borrowed from the phylacteries, 
the preservative devices of the Jcavs. 
Gayangos observes of their import, 
that “ They are of three sorts : — Aydty 
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that is verses from the Koran ; Asjd^ 
that is, pious sentences not taken from 
the Koran ; and Ashdr, that is, poems 
in pi aise of the builders or owners, of 
the palace/" Like most Oriental 
poetry, the import is altogether flat 
and insipid to European readers ; the 
charm appears to consist rather in 
sounds and words than in meaning ; 
now both are lost to eyes that under- 
stand not. But w'cll might the poet 
Iman Ibn Nasr inscribe one wall thus : 
** Look attciitivclij Q,i my elegance, thou 


for which the Moors had a ** highly 
organised natural instinct."* The se-J 
condary colours, purple, gi’een, and' 
orange, only occur in the dados-of Azu^ 
Icj o, which, being nearer the eye, formed; 
a point of repose from the more brillian# 
colouring above ; some may now seerak:; 
greeny but this is the change efiFected; 
by time on the original metallic hlue. 
The Catholic kings used both green 
and purple, and their work can easily 
be discovered by the coarseness of exe- 
cution and the want of the harmonious 


wilt reap the benefit of a commentary j balance of colours, which the Moors 
on decoration” and certainly surface ] understood so much better. Under the 
ornamentation and gorgeous fanciful : Moors, according to Owen Jones, the 
elegance, were never carried to higMter I marble Pinal's were gilt, but the Span- 
perfection than on the walls of the iards found it easier to scrape off the 
Alhambra. ! gold in their repairs, and thus expose 

The inscriptions belonging to the first the white stone, than to regild them, 
two classes are generally written in ; The elegant palm-like pillars deserve 
Cufic, the character of the city El notice, and especially the variety of 
Koofeh, founded about the 17th year of ^ thdr capitals ; these are, in all cases, 
•the Hegira. The stpiare form lends ‘ called in white marble; only the em-?, , 
itself to geometrical patterns ; indeed, ; hellishtnents on the mouldings, which 
it is as difficult to distinguish the ; are.;hdW indicated by faint lines, are;^ 
letters from the diagrams, as it is the j^tiitited, the ground being blue, ami 
modern Arabic chai*acter from the j the ornament the white surface of thw 
sc roily ornaments. The Cufic letters marble ; in some cases this order is 
are often so arranged as to present a ' reversed : few of the capitals retain 
uniform appearance both ways ; ** thus their colouring perfect, although traces 
the inscription can be read from the r. of it appear in almost all ; the ground 
to the 1., o» froni the 1. to the r., and ^ is frequently red, with blue leaves on- 
upwards or dow'iiwards. The long ! the upper surfaces ; all the bands alld 
poems are all w'Kdfen in the African j inscriptions ware in gold ; the common 
hand, with such care that no letter is inscriptions are, “And there is no 
ever wanting in its diacritic points, ■ conqueror but God ;** and ‘^Blessing.” ; 
and the vowels and grammatical , The dados of and frets *.* de- 

signs ai'e likewise inserted.’* The , serve careful notice. Intricate as these 
modern Arabic character, the Neskhi | interlacings appear, they are formed* 
or more cursive, wgs adopted about , on the simplest riires : “ If a series of 


the year 950, but the old Cufic one 
continued to be used in#inscriptions 
in conjunction with it down to 1508. 
These records, go speaking to the 
Moor, are full of meaning ; telling at 
every turn the greatness, goodness, and 
unity of the Godhead ; they are now 
lost on the “inattentive** stranger, 
who can neither read nor interpret the 
WY*itings on the wall. 

The colours employed by the Moors 
were, in all cases, the primary — blue, 
red, and yellow (gold) ; bines predomi- 
nating to correct the reds and yellows, 
and thus preserve the harmony of colour 


lines,** says Owen Jones, “ be drawn 
equidistant and parallel to each pther^ . 
crossed by a similar series at right 
angles so as to form squares, and the 
spaces thus given set off diagonally, in- . 
tersecting each altern^tS square, eveiy- 
possible combination .may be obtained ; 
or an equal variety will insult by ^ 
drawing equidistant lines diagonaflfly^; 
and setting^ off the spaces at „eac]^J 
square at right angles.** In the Azu^'i 
Icjo pillars the component parts 
the same, the infinite variety oilpsiit|erar 
being obtained by changing the colbucit . 
and juxtaposition of the separate partf^i: 
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"Where these Azulejo tiles are used as 
pavements, if inscribed they have been 
most likely placed there by the Spa- 
niards, for the Mohamedans are most 
careful even of treading on any acci- 
dental scrap of paper, for fear it should 
contain the revered name of Allah. 
Many of the marble pavements in the 
Alhambra clearly were not the original 
ones, as they are placed above the an- 
cient level, and conceal portions of the 
Mosaic dado. 

The honeycomb stalactical pendent- 
ives are all constructed on mathema- 
tical principles; they are composed of 
numerous prisms, united by their con- 
tignous lateral surfaces, consisting of 
1^ven different forms proceeding from 
three primary figures on plain ; these 
are the right-angled triangle, the rec- 
tangle, the isosceles triangle. The va- 
rious component parts 2^r6 capable of 
an infinite variety .of combination, as 
infinite as the melodies which may be 
produced from the seven nptes of the 
musical scale. The conical ceilings in 
the Alhambra attest the wonderful 
power and etfect obtained by the repe- 
tition of the most simple elements; 
nearly 5000 pieces enter into the con- 
struction of the ceiling of Las dos fler- 
manas ; and although they are simply 
of plaster, strengthened here and 
there with pieces of reed, they are 
in most perfect preserv'ation : but the 
darpentry of the Phoenicians passed 
down to the Moor. These houses, 
“ ceiled with cedar and painted with 
vermilion ” (.Ter. xxii. 14), are exactly 
those of the ancient Egyptians (Wilk. 
ii. 125). 

The Ariesonado ceilings, the shutter 
and door marqaeterie works, resemble 
those in the Alcazar of Seville. The 
patterns, although apparently intricate, 
are all reducible to the simplest geo- 
metrical rules,’"'and the same principle 
applies equally to the Lienzos and Azu~ 
lejos. A common principle of surface 
ornamentation, pervades, as the mos- 
lem prohibition of introducing living 
fdrms, narrowed and fixed the decora- 
tive scope, and more care was taken 
in the contrast of colour and variety 
of lines. The Arabian style certainly 
consists of the multiplication -of the 


ornate and minute, and has neither 
the ^rand size of the A3gyptian, the 
exquisite proportion of the Greek and 
Homan, or the solemnity of the Gothic. 

The mode of hanging the doors is 
that used by the ancients in their 
temples, and continued in the East 
to this day ; they move on pivots, 
forming part of tlie framing, which are 
let into a socket in a marble slab below, 
and above into the soffit of the beam ; 
a bolt usually secures, at the same time, 
both the flaps of the folding-doors and 
the wicket. 

Entering by the obscure portal of 
Spanish construction, to the 1. is the 
quarter allotted to the governor’s resi- 
dence. The suite of rooms is noble, 
but every beauteous vestige of the 
Moor has been swept away. The first 
pati(f has various names ; it is called 
de hi Alherca and de la Darca — of the 
“ Fish-pond,** of the “ Hark ; ** these 
arc corniptions of the true Moorish 
naine“/?cr/w/f,** “thelfiessing,** which 
occurs all over it in the Arabic inscrip- 
tions. ^^Bcerkchy* in Arabic, also sig- 
nifies a tank, uude Alberca. The side 
walls are planted with myrtles, w'hence 
it is called de las Arraf/aiies^ Array hdn, 
Arabice “a myrtle.** It is about 150 
feet long by 80 wide. 

To the rt. is an elegant double cor- 
ridor, the upper por tion, recently re- 
paired, being the l(Bly specimen of its 
kind in the Alhambra. Ilere’^^was the 
grand entrance of the Moors, which, 
with the whole winter quarter, was 
pulled down by Charles V., who built 
up his palace against it. The under 
saloon was converted by the French 
into an oil- magazine ; the tank, jEs- 
tanqne, in 1||e centre of the court, was 
formerly enclosed by a Moorish balus- 
trade, which was pulled down and sold 
in the time of Bucarelli. The marble 
pavement came from Macael, and is 
now much broken up, as the French 
here piled up their firewood for their 
camp kettles. 

The saloons to the rt. of this patloj 
were once most gorgeous; they be- 
longed to the monarch's wife, and 
hence are still called el evarto de la 
Sultdna. These were gutted in 1831 
by the governor La Serna, who con- 
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verted them into store-^’ooms for the 
salt-fish of his presidarios. On tlie 
opposite side is a small room fitted up 
by Ferdinand the Catholic, as the 
ceiling shows, for the arcliives, which, 
contained in iron trunks, liave never 
been properly examined. In 1725 the 
contador Manuel Nunez de Prado 
printed some of them ; but as he was 
very ignorant and made the selection 
himself, garbling and falsifying the 
pa^es, the extracts only related to saints, 
relics, and nonsense, and were so absurd 
that he w as advised to buy up the copies, 
which, consequently, are very rare. A 
new' compilation w as then made by Luis 
Francisco Viano, a canon of the Sacro 
Monte, w'ho employed P^chevarria as 
his amanuensis. Just when they w^ere 
printed Prado died, and with him his 
project, as the attorney Venencio then 
sold the sheets for waste paper. This 
little room contains or contained a fine 
Moorish marble table, and a splendid 
earthenware vase, enamelled in blue, 
white, and gold; the companion w^as 
broken in the time of Montilla, who 
used the fragments as flow'cr-pots, until 
a French lady carisied them away. 
There is some difficulty in getting into 
this room. The governor, (he contador, 
and the escribano, each have a key of 
three locks, and these worthies, like 
Macbeth’s w’itchcs, must be w'cll paid 
before they will %ieet — “ miestro al- 
calde, niinca da pa so de valde.** The 
Azulejo dado which ran round this 
patio was stripped off by Bucarelli’s 
daughters and sold. Near the archives 
is the Moorish door which led to the 
mosque. 

Advancing to the great tower of 
Comares, observe the elegant ante- 
gallery; the slim columns would ap- 
pear unequal to the superincumbent 
weight were not the .spandrels lightened 
by perforated ornaments, by which 
also a cool current of 'air is admitted. 
lAghtness was the aim of Moorish archi- 
tects, as massiveness was of the ancient 
Egyptians. The real supports were 
concealed, and purposely kept unex- 
pressed, so that the apparent supports, 
thin pillars, add gossamer perforated 
fabric, seemed fairy work : the object 
was to contradict the idea of weight, and 


let the masses appear to hang in air 
floating like summer clouds. Observe 
the divans or alcoves at each end of this 
anteroom, and especially, near that to 
the rt., the Azulejo pillars and portions 
of the original coloure with which the 
stucco Tarnish was decorated. Observe^ 
in this anteroom^ the ceiling — a wag- 
gon-headed dome of wood, of most 
elaboi*ate patterns, and the honeycomb 
stalactical pendentives. 

Before entering the Hall of Ambas- 
sadoi*s; pass by a staircase to the 1., 
which leads up to the governor's 
dwelling,- to the Mezquita, once the 
mosque of the pdlace. The patio, 
a picture, was made a sheep-pen by 
Montilla's wife, and since a poultry- 
yard : one fa 9 ade retains its original 
Moorish embroidery, and the beams 
of the roof are the finest specimens in 
the Alhambra, yhe upper part of the 
cornice above the stalactites is Wood,' 
and from the form of the barge-board' 
may be' collected the shape of the 
original tiles which rested on it. The. 
inscriptions between the rafters are 
^^AUMann;* « The Grace** of Godf 
and on the- moulding underneath. 
“ And there is no conqueror but God,” 
alternately with “ God is our refu^ 
in every trouble.” A barbarous Spa- 
nish gallery destroys one side : observe 
the tw’o pillars of the vestibule and 
their unique capitals. The door of 
the mosque was stripped of its bronze 
facings by the Bucarellis, who sold 
the copper : a fragment only remains, 
which was out of the reach of these 
harpies. 

Proceeding to the Mezquita, the 
roof was re-painted by Ferdinand and 
Isabelle. Near the entrance on the rt. 
is the exquisite niche, the Mihrab 
Stnetuary, in* which the Koran wha " 
deposited. The inscription at the. 
springing of the arch is “ And be not ^ 
one or the negligent.” Tuiming to the 
1. is the mosque, which Charles V, ^ 
converted into a chapel, thhs hims^f^ 
doing here what he condemned, in 
others at Cordova (p. 230). The In-l 
congruous additions mar this notde v 
salqon. A heavy ill-contrived altar is • 
placed in the middle, while all around: 
figure dolphins, ^pagan mottos; aiid; 
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j^lf^que-cento ornaments, with th€.afms 
Mendozas, thh Jteref^taiy al- 
^atdea; A raised • gsdleiy' or pew, 
^rtfy igiit an^ mnnxshadf re- 

caU?* fhev * beantifylhg and 4*epair^ g 
6f kime hnhgling cliurch warden. ^The 
floor df ^li'e^mQpqne has hee'h»jlowered 
ahont 2 feet, probably irith a vi^w to 
obtain hei^t f^r *' 

Beascending to pf4he 

Sola jie Jos AmbaJa4or^il^^ eaA side 
at j|he entranod^rl|[,i^cs^ ii^^which, 
according^ to -the slippers were 

placed'—ah Oriental aihid'^oiriafloustam 
'(Exod. iii. ip ; ioiir 50, ‘ 3). T? he 

Asiatic, being the antipodes of the Eu- 
ropean, takes off his shoos, not his hat, 
a mark of respect : others contend, 
and perhaps rightly, that these niches 
were meant to contain ahmraza'iy or 
porous drinking vessels filltid with cool 
prater, the luxury of the Eiailt ; and tliis 
notion is boj^e o^t by the import of 
some of l|^ef"'inscriptions round these 
apertureSi “ If any oneapprpach me 

complaining of thirst, he wilk receive 
cool awl fiiiipiJ water j sweet: wit^^out ad- 
mixture.” This reception-room of 
state occupies the whole interior of the 
Comares tower, which is a square of 
37 ft., by 75 ft. high to the centre of 
the dome : obseiwe the Aznlejos, the 
Turkish, and the site of the royal 
throne, which w'as placed opposite the 
entrance. The rt. inscription runs, 
***From me, this throne, thou art wel- 
:0timed morning and evening by the 
HKjlnj^es of JUessing — pros- 
perity, happiness, and friendship ; that 
18 the elevated dome, and "we, the se- 
veral recesses, are her daughters ; yet 
I possess excellence and dignity above 
all those of my race. Surely .^e are 
all members of the same body, but I 
am like the heart in the midst of theifl$ 
and from the heart springs all energy 
^f soul and life.” The 1. inscription 
runs, “ True, my fellows, these may 
b^ Oampared to the signs of the zodiac 
the heaven of tl»t dome, but I can 
%dasi that of which they are wanting, 
the honour of a sun, since my lord, 
‘the irictorious Yustif, has decorated 
me ^ith robes of glory^and excellence 
without disguise, and has made me 
"ftfe THrone of his ^J^pire : may its 


eminence be upheld by the Master of 
divine gloiy and the celestial tlirone !” 
And splendid indeed must all have 
hem under the Moor, and in perfect 
contrast with the present Spanish abo- 
mination of desolation. The existing 
celling, an artesonado dome of wood, 
’'oru§trfented" by ribs intersecting each 
in various patterns, with orna- 
h>;^old, painted oil grounds of blue 
a^fed in the interstices, iscomposed of 
“tfle Alerce, and darkened by time ; the 
original ceiling was of stucco, but fell 
down with an arch -which once w'as 
carried across the hall. The enor- 
mous thickness of the walls may be 
estimated by the windows, which arc 
so deeply recessed as to look like 
cabinets, or the 4ateral chapels of a 
cathedral. The views from them are 
enchanting. “ Ill-fated the man who 
lost all this,” said Charles V. when 
he looked out. The saloon has been 
much injured by eartliqiuikes and the 
heavy ivooden shutters introduced by 
this Charles. Below this hall are 
some vaulted rooms, where some se- 
cond-rate marble statues, probably by 
Pedro Machuca, Si nymphs and a Ju- 
piter and Ivcda, are deposited, being 
considered too nude for Spanish pru- 
dery. Observe the infinity of sub- 
terraneous intercommunications, most 
of which have been blocked up by the 
Spaniards,; these were the escapes of 
the Sultan in times of outbreak. Here 
also were the state prisons, and from 
th6 window looking down on the 
Darro it is said that 'Ayeshah, fearful 
of her rival Zftraya, let down Boabdil 
in a basket, as .Tames I. was from the 
castle of Edinburgh. 

Coming up again, tuniing to the rt., 
a heavy gallery, built by Charles V., 
USads to the Tocador de la Keina, or 
the dressing-room of the Queen, as the 
iSpaniards have called this somewhat 
exposed, and a la BathshehaJi Mirndor, 
which is only the Tooc keyseh of the 
Moslem of Cairo (see Lane, ii. 62). 
The chilly Fleming Charles blocked 
up the elegant Moorish colonnade, 
and the marble shafts still struggle 
to get out of their mortar prison. I'lie 
royal dressing-room is about 9 feet 
square; the interior was modernised 
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by Charles, and painted in a^besqne I in this delightful spot/' Neife 

like the Vatican loggie; but no picture the, hati^ ju u whispering • gallUl^ 
of art can come up to those of nature, whieh pleas^ the ehUdish, tasteleBtf 
when we look around on the hills and., natives !inpre>iHian^ w .Me^rish 
defiles as seen from between th^ marble j^ins;^ ^ The suhe of rooms'^al^vW 
colonnade. The artists were Julio were medernised by tj^e ni^wly mairlW 
and Alesandio, pupils of Gioyanpi^^^da CharlesV.,^wh6 arrived here June 
Udina, who had come to Spain ; to ,&e-»' 1526j ’^Here ^^paniaras contend thuit 
corate the house of Francisco de .'los?^^ Philii^^was •^^ieast begotten, if he 
Cohos, the Emperor’s sectetury,; ’^as^bom^t^VaJla^lid, May 21, 1527. 
Ubeda, They represent views The '^eiliii^/;^eja,vy fire-places, and 

Italian seaports, battles, ships, a^d carving or^afrtltsj^xafe diametriej^ly 
banners, but have been barbarously opposed the Moor : he 

mutilated. These walls are scribbled demolished efei^hkift both here and 
over with the names of travellers, the to^the 1. m*the Arrayanes, 

homage of all nations. In a comer is called also hindkirufa, from the 
a marble slab drilled with holes, name of a Moorish princess. There is 
through which perfumes were said to an Arabic fountain in the court, 
have been wafted up while the Sultana Retracing our steps through the 
was dressing, after the fashion of the Patio de la AlhercUy we pass by an 
“ Foramina et Specularia” of the an- anteroom, |nuchr«altered by Ferdinand 
cients, but the room was either an and IsabeRu, and still worse by Philip 
oratory or a mere miiador^ as an ex- V., into the Couii; Li^s, a Meorii» 
posed alfresco dressing-room would cloisfer, but one never :f:fippi;ped for, aeo^ 
have been an absurdity. cetics. ^ Here Spanish bad taste and' 

From the anteroom of the Comares foreign* Vandalism have done their 
a passage, protected by iron gratings, worst, ThU vile tiled roof, fitter for 
leads to the Moorish baths ; this a barn'^than a palace, was clapped on 
place is absurdly caUed el Carcel de la by the Tnshman Wall in 1770 — a round 
Jieinat from supposing it to have been hat on a gorgeous Mameluke. The 
the dungeon or ’Ayeshah. The de- cockney garden was the work of the 
fences are of Spanish construction, and French; that, thank God.! has been 
were put up in 1 639 to protect the done away with recently. The repairs 
royal plate-closet. The little patio and whitewashings are Spanish. A^! 
below is well preserved, for these de mi Alhambra ! 

haiios lay out of the way of ordinary The patio is an hypethral quadfl-' 
ill-usage. They consist of Kl Baho lateral oblong of some 1 1 6 feet by fi6 ; 
del Iteif and Kl Baho del Prihdipe, 128 pillars of white marble 11 feet hl|^ 
The vapour-bath is lighted from above support a peristyle or portico on eac^ 
by small lumbreras or “’louvres.” The side, so say travellers of the line ana 
Moorish cauldron and leaden pipes rule class : at each end, tw'o elegant pa-^ 
were sold by the daughters of Buca- vilipns project into the court. The eci*. 
rglli. The Aztilejos are curious. The lumi^s are placed sometimes sihglJrV 
arrangement of these baths is that still sometimes grouped ; although they aie 
used in Cairo : the bathers undre$s€ld Ho slender, t^t they scarcely seem 
in the entrance saloon, and underwent able to support the arches, 5 centuriejs 
ill the Hararah, or the “vapour-bath;^ of neglect have not yetHestroyed th& 
the usual shampooings. The upper slight fairy thing of filigree, whic& 
portion of the chamber of repose has has not even the appearance ofij^ira*, 
a gallery in which musicians were bilit^; wherever the destroyer h^ 
placed. Among the inscriptions is mutilated the fragile ornaments, thfl 
“ Glory to our Lord, Abfi-l-Hajaj temple-loving martlet guest of sttm^^ 
Yusfif, commander .of the Moslems: mer, builds his nest, and careers iti'! 
may God render him victorious over the delicate fllr, breaking with ]^s^' 
his enemies! What is most to be twitter the silente of these sunny^,ngv^^ 
wondered at is the felicity which deserted, courts,^once made 
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ental enjoyment, and even now just 
the place to read the Arabian I^^ights 
in, or spend a honeymoon. 

The fnente in the centre is a dotle- 
cagoii basin of alabaster, resting on 
the backs of 12 lions, rudely and her- 
aldically carved, and closely resembling 
those of Apulia and Calabria, by Irhich 
tombs and pulpits of Norman-Saracenic 
mosaic work are ^supported. These 
Arabian sculptures make up for want 
of reality by a sgrt of quaint heraldic 
antiqqity ; such were tho^ described 
by Arnohiu§ (Adv. Gen. vi.), “ Inter 
Deos videmiis Lefonis torvissimam 
faciem.’* Their laces are barbecued, and 
their manes cut like scales of a griffin, 
and the legs like bedposts, with the feet 
'6oncealed by the pavement, while a 
water-pipe stuck in their mouths does 
not add to their dignity% Lions, from 
!reoM>te antiquity, have been used as 
supporters; the Oriental type will be 
found in the* throne of ^loraon (1 
Kings vii. 29; x. 20). In fact, the 
whole Alhambra must have been like 
the ancient and Byzantine palaces, 
i^he Hypodromus, the ** portico with 
a hundred pillars,” the Azulejo pave- 
ment, the cypresses, the net-work of 
fountains, the sound of falling waters, 
j^e all detailed by Martial (xii. 50) 
•and Pliny, jun. (Ep. v. 6), and such 
•was the palace of Justinian described 
^by Gibbon. The inscription round 
tbe basin signifies, Blessed lie lie 
who gave the Imam Mohamed a man- 
sion, which in beauty exceeds all 
Other mansions ; and if not so, here is 
a garden containing wonders of at*t, 
the like of which God forbids should 
elsewhere be found. Look at this 
solid mass of pearl glistening all 
around, and spreading through the air 
its showers of prismatic bubbles, which 
fall within a circle of silvery froth, 
and fiow amidst other jewels, surpass;- 
ing eveiTthing in beauty, nay, ex- 
ce^ng the marble itself in whiteness 
and transparency : to look at the basin 
bne w6uld imagine it to be a iifass of 
^lid ice, and ^tiie water to melt from 
it; yet it is impossible to say which 
5>f the two is really fiowing. Seest 
thou not how the water from above 
;;j|ows on the surface, notwithstanding 
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the current underneath strives to op- 
pose its progress; like a lover whose 
eyelids are pregnant with tears, and 
who suppresses them for fear of an in- 
former? for truly, what else is this 
fountain but a beneficent cloud pouring 
out its abundant supplies over the 
lions imderncath, like the hands of the 
Khalif, when he rises in the morning 
to distribute plentiful rewards among 
Ms soldiers, tlie Lions of war ? Oh I 
thou who beholdest these Ijions crouch- 
ing, fear not ; life is wanting to enable 
them to show their fury : and Oh ! 
thou, the heir of the Anssdr, to thee, 
as the most illustrions offspring of a 
collateral b^'anch, belongs that ances- 
tral pride which makes thee look wdth 
contempt on the kings of all other 
countries. May the blessings of God 
for ever be with thee! May he make 
thy subjects obedient to thy rule, and 
grant thee victoiy over thy enemies !” 

Since the damages done by Sebas- 
tian, the fountains of the amphibious 
Moor, which played here in all direc- 
tions, long remained ruined and dry. 
That of the I^ions alone is restored, 
and occasionally is set in action. Some 
of the most beautiful chambers of the 
Alhambra open into this court : begin- 
ning to the rt. is the de lots Ahcn- 
cerrufjes ; the exquisite door was saw'ii 
into pieces in 1837 by the barbarian 
Sjianish governor ; observe the honey- 
comb stalactite roof ; the slender pillar 
of the alcove explains how Samson 
polled down the support of the house 
of Dagon. The^^roof and Aznlejos were 
repaired by Charles V. : the guide 
points out some dingy stains near the 
fountain as the blood-marks of the 
Abencerrages, massacred here ly Boab- 
dil : alas, that boudoirs made Inr loVc 
and life should witness scenes of hatred 
and death ! And oh, dearest reader ! 
believe this and every tale of the Al- 
hambra, a sacred spot far beyond the 
jurisdiction of matter-of-fact and pro- 
saic history : do not disenchant the 
roipance of poetry, the genius loci; 
where fairies have danced their mystic 
rings, flowers may spring, but mere 
grass' will never grow: above all, 
eschew geology ; deem not these spots 
ferruginous, fi>r nothing is more cer- 
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tain than that heroic blood nerve** can 
be effaced, still less if shed in foul 
murder. Nor, according to Lady 
Macbeth, will all the perfumes of 
Arabia mask the smell. This blood is 
quite as genuine to all intents of ro- 
mance as is that of Kizzio at Holyrood- 
house, or of Becket at Canterbury. 
Beware, says Voltaire, “ des gens durs 
qui si diseiit solides, des espnts som- 
bres qui prdtendent an jugement 
parce-qu’ils sont depourvus d*imagina- 
tion, qui veulent proscrire la belle an- 
tiquity de la fable- gardez-vous bien 
de les croire.** 

At the E. end of the court are 3 
saloons of extremely rich decoration : 
the Sala do Justicla is so called from 
an assemblage of 10 bearded Moors 
seated in a council or divan, which is 
painted on the ceiling. According to 
Mendoza (Guer. de Gran. 1), the 
portraits represent the successors of 
King Bulharix; all this is sheer non- 
sense — but they, painted about 1460, 
deserve notice as giving the true 
costume of the Granada Moor; the 
other pictures represent chivalrous 
and amorous subjects, all naturally 
tending to the honour of the' Moor, 
whose royal shield is seen everywhere : 
in one a Moor unhorses a Christian 
warrior; another represents a captive 
lady leading a chained lion, while she 
is delivered from a wild man by a 
knight. Observe a game of draughts 
( the ddmch of the Arab, the aux d<imes 
of France) ; also the boar-huntings, 
with ladies looking out of tuiTeted 
castles, Christians on horseback. Moors 
in sweeping robes, with a background 
of trees, buildings, birds, animftls, 
magpies, and rabbits, painted like an 
illuminated book of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or a dream of Chaucer’s : — 

— — ** On the walls old portraiture 
Of horsemen, hawkos, and houndes. 

And hartes dire all full of woundos.*' 

It is not known by whom these pic- 
tures, unique considering the period, 
persons, and locality, were executed, 
probably by some Christian renegade. 
They are painted in bright colours, 
which are still fresh; the tints are 
flat, and were first drawn in outline in 
a brown colour, and on skins of ani- 

^ m 


mals sewn together and nailed to the 
dome : a fine coating of gypsum was 
used as pi iming—a common process 
with the early Byzantine painters : the 
ornaments on the gold ground are in 
relief ; they are now, and have long 
been, neglected. It is to be wished 
that these relics, which in any other 
country would be preserved under 
glass, should be accurately copied thq 
full size, for the plates in Murphy are 
beneath criticism, from their gross in- 
accuracy. 

Of the inany beautiful arches in this 
building, few surpass that which opens 
into the central saloon; observe the 
archivolt, spandrels, and inscriptions: 
surface lace-like ornamentation never 
was carried beyond this. In the 
last of the 3 rooms the cross was 
first placed by Cardinal Mendozn, and 
the identical one is preserved at To- 
ledo. . Ferdinand “ purified ” these 
once gorgeous saloons, that is, white- 
washed them, and introduced his and 
his wife’s badges, the yoke and the 
bundle of arrows. . And there is a 
moral in these symbols, which Spa- 
niards now-a-days will not understand^;, 
they inculcate “ union,” the “ drawing 
together,” And a fair equality, instead 
of struggle for pre-eminence, it was 
by Arragon and Castile’s “ pulling to- 
gether” that the Moorish house, di- 
vided against itself, was overthrown. 

Opposite to the Sala de lbs Aben-^ 
cerrages is that of Las dos Ilcnnanas, so 
called from the 2 slabs of Macael marble, 
sisters in colour and form, which are let 
into the pavement. This formed a por- 
tion of the private apartments of thq 
Moorish kings, of which so much haaj 
been destroyed, and the alcoves or sleep-^ 
ing-rooms on each side give it the 
character of a residence. This Sahir 
and its adjuncts is unequalled for the^ 
beauty and symmetiy of the ornaments^ 
the* stalactite roof and general richness^ 
notwithstanding the degradation aird' 
defilements perpetrated during the sad' 
long years of Spanish niisrule. Whltl^ 
must it once have been^hm tales sutit; 
reliquiffi I Well may one of the inscribe 
tions invite us to “ Look attentive^;! 
at my elegance, and thou wilt rea^^ 
the Mnefit of a commentary on 
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tion : here arc columns ornamented robe after setting the jewels of my dia- 
with every perfection, and the beauty dem. People compare me to th# 
of which has become proverbial — co- throne of a bride ; yet I surpass it in 
lumns which, wdicii struck by tlie rays this, that I can secure the felicity Of 
of the rising sun, one might fancy, those who possess me.” 
notwithstanding their colossal dimeu- Such is the Alhambra in its decayed 
sions, to be so many blocks of pearl; and fallen state, unvisited save by 
indeed, we never saw a palace more the twittering martlet, who, like the 
lofty than this in its exterior, or more stranger, comes wdth the spring and 
brilliantly decorated in its interior, or flies away with the last smile of sum- 
having more extensive apartments.” mer ; now it is but the carcase of what 
This beautiful saloon was made a it was when vivified by a living soul ; 
work -shop under Moutilla, and in 18-12 now it is the tomb, not the home of the 
was mutilated by the corporation of Moor. It may disappoint those who, 
Gruuada, who employed a dauber, fonder of the present and a cigar than 
one Muriel, to put up some paltry of the past and the abstract, airive 
things for a fete given to the Infante heated w ith the hill, and are thinking 
Francisco de Paula, for which the of getting back to an ice, a dinner, and 
JVfoorish decorations were ruthlessly a siesta. Again, the nonsense of an- 
broken, and the “ marks of the beast” uuals has fostered an over-exaggerated 
,are 3^et vi.«ible. The entrance to this notion of a place wdiich from the 
&tla passes under some most elaborate dreams of boyhood has been fancy- 
engrailed arches with rich intersecting formed as a fabric of the Genii. Few 
ornaments; observe the 'Oriental me- airy castles of illusion will stand the 
thod of hangiug^he doors. Above is prosaic test of reality, and nowdiere 
an upper story with latticed windows, less than in Spain. But to understand 
through, which^^be “ dark-eyed,” or the Alhambra, it must be lived in, and 
Hauras of the BffiSN&ani, could view the beheld, as we have done so often, in 
fdtes below, theti^lves unseen, and the semi-obscure evening, so beauti- 
guarded, tlie idols of a secret shrine, ful of itself in the South, and when 
treasures too precious to be gazed upon ravages are less apparent, than w'hen 
by any one but their liege lord. This flouted by the gay day-glare. At tw i- 
uartaMov and Twocikhov is similar in con- light it becomes entirely a vision of the 
litruction to those used still in the East past, for daylight dispels the dreamy 
and in Tetuan ; but here, as elsewhere, haunted air, and we begin to examine, 
r Cvery thing proves the extent of Spanish measure, and criticise, while on a stilly 
destruction, which has swept away the summer night all is again given up 
important portions of the Seraglio or to the past and to the Moor: then, 
Hareem, and rendered, as Owen .lones when the moon, Dian*s bark of pearl. 
Says, even an imaginary restoration of floats above it in the air like his cres- 
the original building impossible. cent symbol, the tender beam heals the 

At the end of the Sain is a charming scars, and makes them contribute to 
window looking into the Patio de Liu’- the sentiment of widowed loncdiness. 
dertf/a, which Charles V, disfigured with The wan rays tip the -filigree archcsi 
hisbrick additions. ThisVentanaandits semant les murs de trefles blancs ; a 
alcove were the boudoir of the Sultana, depth is then given to the^^iadows, and 
on .which poetry and art . exhausted a misty undefined magnitude to the sa- 
theiy efforts ; all the varieties of form loons beyond, w'hich sleep in darkness 
and colour which adorn other por- and silence, broken only by the^ drony 
tious of the Alhambra are here united, flight of some bat. The reflections in 
The inscriptions, to those who do not the ink-black tank glitter,^ like sub- 
nnderstand Arabic, appear tp be only aqueous silver palaces of Undines; as we 
beautiful and complex scroll-work ; jjinger in the recesses of the windows, 
while to the initiated they sing below lies Granada, with its busy hum, 
** Praise to God I Ulelicately have the and the lights sparkle like stars on tlfe 
fingers of the artist embroidered nay obscure Albaicin as if we were looking 
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down on the etch hajo, or reversed fir- 
mament. The baying of the dog and 
the tinkling of a guitar, indicating life 
there, increase the desolation or tlie 
Alhambra. Then in proportion as all 
here around is dead do the fancy and 
imagination become alive, the halls 
and courts seem to expand into a 
larger size: the shadows of the cy- 
presses on the walls assume the forms 
of tlie dusky Moor, revisiting his lost 
home in the glimpses of the moon, 
while the night winds, breathing 
through the unglazed windows and 
myrtles, rustle as his silken robes, or 
sigh like his lament over the profana- 
tion of the infidel and the defilement 
of the unclean destroyer. 

The Alhambra hill is about 2G90 ft. 
long by 730 ft. in its. widest part; the 
walls average 30 ft. high and 0 ft. 
thick : shaped like a grand piano, 
with the point to the Torre de la Vela ; 
it is girdled with walls and towers. 
Many of these, exqnisitcdy ornamented, 
formed the detached residences of. fa- 
vourite sultanas, royal children, and 
great officers. Leaving the palace by a 
small door at the hall of justice, is an 
open space, on which a few years ago, 
was a fine Moorish tank, now filled 
up with rubbish by galley-slaves. To 
the rt. is a small Alameda, and the 
parish ch.. La Santa Maria, built 
in 1581, by Juan de Vega, which 
was tunied into a magazine under 
Sebastiani ; on the S. side, let into the 
wall, is a Gothic stone, found in dig- 
ging the foundations, and recording 
the restoration of 3 churches by one 
Gudilla ; observe the use of ser- 
vulos operario.f, instead of the ablative, 
as an early instance of the change 
taking place in grammatical Latinity. 
Following the outer wall to the 1, is the 
Casa del Ohservatorio, so called from 
its mirador, or Casa Sanghez, from 
having been the dwelling of honest 
Sanchez, our most trustworthy mule- 
teer, who now lives in the Alhambra, 
Pnerta del Carril, and may be most 
safely employed. Once most pictur- 
esque, inside and outside, and beloved 
J)y every artist^ in 1837 it was ruined by 
a barbarian empleado. To this was 
attached a Moorish Mezquitd, which is 
Spain, — I. 


now isolated in the garden below, of 
which the milirab, or holy* niche for 
the Koran, is most elaborate. Near 
this a modern mosque has been erected, 
or rather a sort of caricature summer- 
house, which is admired by the natives, 
and this even in thh Alhambra ! Here 
also among weeds lie the two Moorish 
lions, which formerly were in the. 
Casa de Moneda. 

Continuing low^er down is the Moor- 
ish postern gate. La Toire del Pico, 
but the machicolations are of the time 
of the Catholic sovereigns. The French 
intended to blow this tower up, as a 
parting legacy ; the holes made by 
their miners yet remain, and prove 
their good intentions, but the procras- 
tination of their agent, Farscs, saved 
the building. From this gate a path, 
crossing the ravine, leads up to the 
Generalife ; l eturn, however, first, to 
the Casa Sanchez. In the garden oppo- 
site was the house, for it no longer 
exists, of the Conde de Tendilla, the 
first Alcaide of the Alhambia. The 
fruit grown on thiSr spot is especially 
exquisite. The bones of the gallant 
Tendilla .were placed under the high 
altar in the adjoining convent of Fran- 
ciscans, founded by himself ; these 
Sebastiani scattered to the winds, mak- 
ing the place a barrack for Polish 
lancers; here the body of the Great 
Captain was placed until removed to 
San Jeronimo; and here also, under 
the two engrailed Moorish arches, 
long rested the coffins of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, until their sepulchre in 
the cathcdml was finished: pillaged 
and desecrated by Sebastiani, this con- 
vent has since been turned into a maga- 
zine by the Spaniards. 

The grand mosque of the Alhambra 
stood neai* ; it was built in 1308 by^, 
Mohammed III., and is thus described 
by Ibnu-l-Khattib : — It is “ornamented 
with Mosaid work, and exquisite tra- 
cery of the most beautiful and intri- , 
cate patterns, intermixed with silver, 
flowers and graceful arches, supported 
by innumerable pillars of the finest; - 
polished marble; indeed, what with 
the solidity of the structure, which 
the Siiltan inspected in person, the 
elegahce of the design, and the beauty 

p 
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of the proportions, the building has 
not its like in this country; and I 
have frequently heard our best archi- 
tects say that they had never seen or 
hearil of a building which can be 
compared to it.” This, continues 
Gayangos, was in very good preserva- 
tion until the ruthless occupation of 
Sebastiani, when it was entirely de- 
stroyed. 

‘Turning hence, again, to the walls, 
visit La Torre de las Injantasy once the 
residence of the Moorish princesses, 
now of squalid poverty ; to the 1. are 2 
other towers, called those of del Candil 
and de las Cautivas ; the latter con- 
tains elegqnt arches and delicate Turk- 
tsh. Continuing to the rt. is the corner 
tower, de la Agua ; here an aqueduct, 
stemming the most picturesque ravine, 
supplies the hill with water. The re- 
treating invaders blew up this and the 
next tower, and had they succeeded, as 
they wished, in destining the aque- 
duct, the Alhambra would have become 
again a desert. Othet Corsican-injured 
towers now intervene between “ Los 
Siete SueloSf* the 7 stories, or the 
former grand gate by which Boabdil 
went out, descending to the Xenil by 
the Puerta de los Molinos : hence it 
was afterwards walled up, .as being a 
mite of bad omen. This is a pure 
Orientalism. So likewise, w hen pri nces 
came in, ** This gate shall be shut, it 
shall not be opened, no man shall 
enter in by it ” (Ezek. xliv. 2). All 
was wantonly blown up by the enemy. 
The walls were 14 ft. thick, but what 
can withstand ** villainous saltpetre ? ” 
Whatever escaped did so by lucky ac- 
cident, and now the ruins of 6 towers, 
their fragments of embroidery and por- 
celain, testify what they once were ; 
all this .quarter, with the Moorish 
palace of the Mufti and La Ca^a de las 
Viuda^t was levelled by Sebastiani to 
make an exercising-ground for his 
soldiers. Passing the Puerta del CarrU, 
by which carriages enter the Alhambra, 
the circuit is completed.' 

To visit the Generalife^ pa^s out at 
the Puerta del Pico ; to the T are the 
remains of the stables of the Moorish 
guard.- A deep and romantic ravine 
nom divides the lull of the Aljiambra 


from the Sierra del SoL Ascending 
amid figs and vines is the Generalizes 
— Jennatu-l-’arif, the “ garden of the 
architect,” of whom IsraaMl-Ibn-Faraj, 
the Sultan, purchased the site in 1320. 
This mountain villa, Senectntis niduluSy 
now belongs to the Marquis of Campo- 
tejar, of the Grimaldi Gentili family. 
He is an absentee, living at Genoa, so 
the real owner, as usual, is the admi- 
nistrador. I'liis* is a villa of waters ; 
the canal of the Darro empties here its 
full virgin stream ; it boils through the 
court under evergreen arches, while an 
open colonnade overlooks the Alham- 
bra, no longer seeming like a filigree 
boudoir, but a grand sombre solid mass 
of fortress. The paltiy chapel is not 
worth visiting; the living-rooms are 
at the head of the court, but the inmates 
and furniture present a miserable 
contrast with Moorish forms and colour. 
Observe the arches and arabesques ; 
here are some bad and apocryphal por- 
traits ; one of •El Reg Chico is dressed 
like Francois I. in yellow and black fur, 
and has the inoffensive look of a man 
fitter to lose than to win a throne ; here 
is also a bad portrait of the Great Cap- 
tain, in black and gold ; ditto of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Observe the ge- 
nealogical tree of the Grimaldi ; the 
founder, Cidi Ay a, a Moorish infante, 
aided Ferdinand at the conquest, and 
became a Christian by the name of 
Don Pedro ; here also is his son Alonso, 
trampling like a renegado on Moorish 
flags ; the sword of the Key Chico was 
the greatest curiosity of the house. 
Visit the cypress^, the “ trysting- 
place ” of the Sultana ; which are 
enormous, and old as the Moors ; the 
fmil Zoraya is said to have been dis- 
covered under them, with her lover, the 
Abencerrage ; but all this is a calumny 
of Romanceros, and time out of mind 
trees have borne false witness, like the 
“ Holm alld Mastick ” of the chaste 
Susanna. The guides, however, point 
them out, exactly as the myrtles at 
TrcBzene, under which Phsedra became 
enamoured of Hippol^^tus, were shown 
in the days of Pausanias (i. 22, 2), and 
Ae tree ip Crete, under which Zeus 
and Europe dallied, was a lion in the 
time of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant, i. 9). 
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Behind these cypresses is a raised 
garden, with flights of Italian steps, 
perforated with fountains ; ascending 
are some remains of Moorish tanks, and 
among them the well-buil^ Alyibe de 
la Lluvia^ about which the guides tell a 
stupid story of Don John of Austrians 
thirsty troops : the palace of Los AHx- 
ares, which stood abtfve, has disap- 
peared ; indeed, whatever escaped the 
Spaniard has been swept away by the 
Gaul. On the top of the hill is a knoll 
called the Moor's chair, la Silla del 
Moro ; here are the ruins of a Moorish 
building and of the Spanish chapel 
of Santa Elena, which Sebastiaui’s 
ravagers clambered up to overturn : 
the view is splendid ; that, thank God ! 
never can be defiled or destroyed. Re- 
turn to Granada by the Generalife and 
the cypress avenue ; thence, over an 
unirrigated and therefore tawny waste, 
to the Campo Santo or burial-ground. 
This truly miserable place is a true 
thing of Spain — a land without taste or 
tenderness. Those who dislike ceme- 
teries may, on leaving the Generalife 
avenue, turn to. the rt. by the public 
gardens to the site of the convent de 
Tos Martires. 

The curious Mazmorras on the 
platform have been filled up; these 
artificial excavations are remnants of 
the Moor, the modern Moorish term 
is metamor ; matmorra in Arabic 
means “ a prison," for, like the XaxKot 
of the Athenians, herein were guarded 
either corn or convicts. The dun- 
geons of the Inquisition at Seville 
were called Mazmorras. These grana- 
ries were invented in Egyjjt. Such 
were the “ storehouses" of Joseph 
(Gen. xli. 56). The use of them passed 
thence into Thrace, Africa, and Spain. 
Consult Pliny, * N.H.' xviii. 30, and 
Varro, ‘ R. R.* i. 57. In these, Syros, 
2$t^ovf, gi'ain was preserved for more 
than 50 years, and they were achnirably 
contrived for concealment during the 
forays of invaders (Hirt. ‘ Bell. Afr/ 
65). At Burjasot, near Valencia, they 
are still called Silos^^ probably a cor- 
ruption of the ancient name, since 
Scilo in Basque si^ifies an excava- 
tion they are lined with a cement, 
like the Moorish water-tanks. 
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^ The convent de los Martires^ Vhere 
bishop Pedro Gonzalo was martyrised 
in 1456, and the first chapel built by 
the Catholic kings, has been seques- 
tered, and is pulled down for the sake 
of its materials. The garden, with 
its little aqueduct, is pretty. Next 
visit the ftammco or ravine behind it, 
where gipsies live in troglodyte bur- 
rows, amid aloes and prickly pears. 
The dark daughters of Moultan sit in 
their rags under their vines, while 
their elfin brats beg of a stranger an 
ochavico. Hence to the Campo del 
Principe — the parish ch. of San Ce- 
cilio is said to have been a Mosarabic 
and has the privilege of ringing its 
bell on Good Friday, when all other 
belfries are mute, and so on to the 
fine convent, Santo Dominyoy which 
now serves for the Musco. The noble 
facade is by Diego de Siloe. The in- 
terior chapel is>aU frippery, and the 
altar del Rosatio of outrageous churri- 
gueresque; the collection of pictures 
r*’e unmitigated rubbish. Granada never 
had much fine art, and all the best dis- 
appeared during the invasion and re- 
forms. Sebastiani got the lion's share. 
He employed Argote as his jackal, from 
whose mouth we had the details of his 
doings as duly recorded in our previous 
editions. Among the least bad pictures 
now here are the portraits of Ferdinand 
and Isabella by Antonio Pincon — the 
Mabuse of Spain. These probably are 
the identical pictures alluded to by Cean 
Bermudez (Die. iv. 198). There are 
also specimens of the conceited second 
rate Atanasio Bocanegra, and a parcel of 
San Brunos and Carthusians by J. 
Sanchez Cotan. Observe the portable 
altar from the St. Jerome Convent, with 
6 fine enamels on copper, in the style 
of Jean Penicaud of*Limoges, unfortu- 
nately the original mounting has been 
destroyed. Notice also some carving by 
Mora and Risueflo, pupils of Cano. The 
works of this chief of the Granadaschool 
have been so effectually “ removed" 
by ; Sebastiani and Co., that were Jt 
hot for th^ cathedral he would scarcely 
be represented in the very city on*' 
which he lavished his talents. Next 
visit the convent gardens, and espe- 
cially the Gnario Beat, which was a 
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royal Moorish villa. The approach is 
under a high embowered archway * of 
bavs and enormous myrtles. Observe 
the saloons and the Azuiijo^ with Cufic 
inscriptions in green, white, and blue. 
The white tiles with golden scrolls 
occur nowhere else. The painted 
Tnrhiah was whitewashed* by the 
French ; this garden was called by 
the Moors Almanjara, and the suburb 
Vib-al Fajarin. It was ceded, April 5, 
1492, to Alonso de Valiza, prior of 
Santa Cruz, of Avila. Of the two 
gardens, the larger belonged to Dala- 
horra, mother of Muley Ilacen, and 
the smaller, which, in 1G15, was built 
over by the monks, to the Alcalde 
Mofarax. The original deed was 
copied into the fjihro Bcccn o of the 
convent, from wdiich w'e made an ab- 
stract. The lively of seisin ** was 
thus: — Don Alonso entered the garden 
pavilion, affirming loudly that he took 
possessiofi ; next he opened and shut 
the door, giving the key. to Maenfreto^ 
a well-known householder of Granada ; 
he then went into the garden, cut off 
a bit of a tree w ith his knife, and dug 
up some earth w ith his spade. Such w as 
the practice of Moorish conveyancers. 

Passing out by the P aorta dot Po^~ 
cado is a Moorish gateway with 3 
arches. Return now to the Caaipillo, 
the “ little field,** or space, opposite the 
inn, and the site of the monument to 
the unfortunate Maria Pineda and the 
actor Isidoro Maiquez; tragedy and 
farce. The theatre is tolerable, and 
was built by the French, wdio, to en- 
large this pi took dow*n a portion of 
the Moorish citadel, FI Bih ndivOnn^ 
which was formerly surrounded by 
walls and tow'ers ; one tower still exists 
below Fonda del Comercio, imbedded 
in a modern bjftrack, the portal of 
which is churrigueresque, and w orthily 
guarded by statues of Hogarth - like 
grenadiers, llei^ the Carrera del 
Darro, or public ^^tk, with planted 
avenues, which communicates with the 
Alameda on the Xenil, and is much 
frei(ueuted in the morningp of winter, 
and the evenings of summer. 

The Darro rises from the hill of 
myrtles near Huetor, and approaches 
Granada under the Monte Sacro^ a hill so 


called from the finding cert:iin sacred 
bones and relics, to which are attri- 
buted the sweetness and fertilizing 
quality of the stream. The walks on 
both sides of this sw ift arrowy Darro 
up this hill are delicious : the stream 
gamb6ls down the defile ; hence its 
Arabic name Hddiroh^ from //adar, 
“ rapidity in fftw iiig.** The Romans 
called the river Si don. Gold is found 
in the bed ; w hence some w iseacres, 
catching at sound, have derived the 
name Darro, “ quasi dat auram and 
in 152(> a crown was given to Isabel, 
w'ife of Charles V., made from dimifinto 
nagpets found in this Pactolus. Here 
amphibious gold-fishers still puddle in 
the eddies, earning a hard and miser- 
able livelihood in groping for poor 
diggings ; nuga* difficiles. The gorge 
through w'hich it flow's under the 
Gcneralife was the I/a.i'arhf or “ Gar- 
den of Recreation,** of the Moors, and 
was studded with villas. 'Uhe DaiTo, 
after w'ashing the base of the Alham- 
bra, flows undev the Plaza naeca^ being 
arclied over, and w’hcn swelled by 
rains, there is always much risk of its 
blowing up this covering. S\ich, says 
the Seguidilla, is the portion which 
Darro w'ill bear to his bride the Xenil. 

“ Dan o litnr protnetiilo^ 

Kl rasarae, con Xenil, 

U ha de llevar en dote 
Jdaza viieva y Zacathi.'* 

The Moorish Zacatia — Arabice Zacca; 
streets, passages — is as antique as the 
Spanish Plaza nuera is modern. In 
summer it is covered with an awning, 
a toldo, w'hich gives a cool and tenty 
look. Go, without fail, ye artists, to 
the back part, the respaldos^ and sketch 
the Prout-like houses and toppling 
balconies, so old that they seem 
only not to fall. Here is every form 
and colour of picturesque poverty ; 
vines clamber up the irregularities, 
while below naiads dabble, washing 
their red and yellow garments in the 
all-gilding glorious sunbeams. The 
Darro reappears at the end of its career 
at the “ Carrera*^ and then marries 
itself to the Xenil. This — the Singilis 
of the Romans, the Slmigil of the Moor 
— flows from the Sierra Nevada through 
a most alpine country. The waters, 
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composed of melted snow, are un- 
wholesome, as, indeed, are most of 
those of Granada, which have a pur- 
gative tendency. The Moorish poets, 
who saw in the Xenil the life-blood of 
the Vega, the element of wealth, com- 
pared its waters to “ melted gold flow- 
ing between emerald banks.” “ What 
has Cairo to boast of with her Nile, 
since Granada has a nuMNiles?” 

The letter ahcy sheen, has the numerical 
value of a thousand ; hence the play on 
the name Xenil. 

The artist will, of course, trace this 
Xenil up to its glacier sources, from 
whence it gushes, pure, cold, and 
cliaste. Far ft’om cities, and free from 
their drains and pollutions, the waters 
descend through a bosom of beauty, 
jealously detained at every step by 
some garden, which wooes its embrace, 
and drains off its affection. The fickle 
impatient stream, fretted at every stone 
which opposes its escape, enters Gra- 
nada under the Antequerula, niid is 
crossed by a bridge built by Sel)astiani, 
who, laid out a botanical garden on the 
banks, which the Spaniards destroyed 
on his departure, carrying their Iberian 
hatred and vengeance from persons to 
things and even benefits. I'he 
or fine walk, was much improved in 
182 G by Gen. Campana. The Bomba 
fountain is vastly admired by the 
natives, but the other sculptural deco- 
rations are in the vilest art : never 
were pomcgi’anates w'orse imitated than 
in this tow'll of Granada,, which teems 
with real models, and once was cele- 
brated for its Alonso Canos and carvers. 
The beauty and fashion of Granada 
congregate on this Alameda, which is 
constantly injured by ovei*floodings. 
The Xenil and Darro unite below it, 
and, after cleansing the town of its 
sewers, are “ sarif/rado” or drained,, 
themselves for the irrigation of the 
Vega. The Xenil, soon increased by 
infinite mountain tributaries, unites, 
a noble stream, wdth the Guadalquivir, 
near Ecija. The grand fSte on this 
Alameda is St. John’s Eve, when at 12 
o’clock, at tlie cry of las doce, all rush 
into the Xenil to wash their faces and 
thus ensure good complexions. 

There is not much else to be seen in 


Granada. Walk up the Carrera del 
Darro, to the celebrated Plaza dc Fi*- 
h irambla, the “ gate of the river:” the 
Moorish arch struggles amid modern 
additions, incongruous but not unpic- 
turesque. The old gate is called de las 
orejas, because at a festival in 1621 
the mob tore off the ears of many 
ladies to get the rings; formerly it 
was called do los cnchillos, because here 
the police stuck up the dagger-knives 
found on rogues.; the modern gate is 
called de las cucharras, of the spoons : 
pleasant and poetical nomenclature ! > 
The quaint Moorish Plaza was con- 
verted by the Spaniards into a market- 
place : one row of old Moorish houses, 
with squarish window's, remained on 
the N. side, so lately as 1843, when 
they were pulled down by one Ramon 
Crook, and the present buildings in the 
Baker-street style erected. This is the 
square so famous in ballad song for the 
Cauas, or the Jereed, and^the bull-^ 
fightings of Gazul. Here the pageantiy 
of Pasos and Corpus Christi are dis- 
played; the members of the .Ayunta- 
miento looking on from their appro- 
priate Casas dc los Miradorcs. Recently 
this place has been “ lighted and im- 
proved,” whereby its Moorish charac- 
ter and ballad intei||||tt is ruined and 
all the associations pW to flight by the 
prose of commonplace civilisation. 
On market-days sorts of booths and 
stalls are put up, much like the tents 
of an Arab Donar. The fruit is very 
fine, especially the grapes, figs, and 
melons: the latter are piled in heaps 
like cannon-shot ; few, hoAvever, of 
the arsenals of Spain can vie with 
this supply of natural artilleiy. The 
figs pass all praise, from the fleshy 
purple llreha to the small greengage- 
looking later fi#it. The Breha or 
early fig is here, as in the East, thought 
unwholesome, and leading to bad con- 
sequences (Hos^ ^i^. 10); by which 
few transpyren€»h travellers seem to be 
deterred. Keeping along the 1. side, 
enter the Pesenderia.; the old wooden 
balconies will delight the artistical eye 
as much the ancient fish-like smell 
of the shambles will offend the nose. 
To the N. of the Plaza is- the palace of 
the archbishop, whose sermons Gil Bias 
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was simple enough to criticise. The 
iiTegular pile has been modernised, and 
contains nothing remarkable. The 
cathedral adjoins it, and was built on 
the site of the great mosque, when the 
gothic style was going out of fashion. 
It is by*no means a fine building, al- 
though the 6Vc/n (dims think it a rival 
to St. Peter’s. Walk round it; it is 
blocked up by mean houses and streets ; 
the open W. front is unfinished, while 
the heavy N. tower, pf Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian orders, wants the upper 
story ; and the other, which was to 
have been its companion, is not even 
begun. The lover of Cano will visit 
his obmdor in the tower. The grand 
entrance is divided by 3 lofty lancet 
recesses, broken by circular windows ; 
the cornice is crowned with pyramidi- 
cal vases. The facade is, moreover, 
paganised with grinning masks, rams’ 
horns, and unfinished festoons. All 
4his vile |[pulpture is by local artists, 
the twins de Rojas, de Uceda, Risueno, 
and others not worth naming. The 
market-groups all around are much 
better worth the painter’s notice. 

Walking to the rt., you pass the 
plateresque frqnt of the archbishop’s 
palace, a casa de ratonKs^ although I.<c 
Sage, who neve||||||||as in Spain, describes 
it as rivalling ^King’s palace in mag- 
t%ificence. There are a good many 
very bad pictures inside. Close ad- 
joining is the Sagrario. Then rises 
the royal chapel, of the rich Gothic of 
1510. The Berruguete doorway is 
later, and was built by Charles V. 
Observe the “ St. John,” the patron of 
the Catholic sovereigns. Thus, their 
eldest son was called Juan^ their 
daughter Juana, so the apostolic eagle 
was their armorial supporter, and their 
convents were deditated to San Juan 
de lo8 Reyes their royal apostle. 

The Casas del Cabildo opposite are 
in outrageous churri^eresque ; observe 
a tmncated Roman pillar, inscribed 
“ Furim Sabinro.” The once e&quisite 
oM Gothic housev in the Calle de la 
Mesa Redonda was recently modernised 
^ a modem Goth namet Heredia. 
Turning to the 1., enter the Calle de 
la Carcel, “ the prison-street the 
gaunt unshorn inmates of the house, 


whence this name, quickly will smell 
a stranger, and yell from behind the 
grating for charity and food like wild 
beasts who have not been fed. Opposite 
is the Puerta del Perdon, an unfinished 
cinque-cento plateresque portal of the 
time of Charles V., by Diego de Siloe. 

Entering the cathedral at the W., 
the glaring whitewash is mdst offen- 
sive : this iniquity was perpetrated 
in order to please Philip V. Two door- 
ways, one of the Salu Capitular and 
that opposite, are left undefiled, and 
shame, wdth their sober, creamy tone, 
the cold glare around. The cathedral 
was built in the pagan Gra'co-Romano 
style, just when the Christian Gothic 
was going out of fashion. It was begun 
March 15, 1529, from designs of Diego 
de Siloe, in the Corinthian order, but 
without good proportion, either in 
height or width. The groined roof of 
the five naves is supported by piers 
composed of four Corinthian pillars 
placed back to back, and on dispropor- 
tloned pedestals. The coro, as usual, 
occupies the heart of the centre nave ; 
the trascoro is churrigueresque, and 
made up of red marble, with black 
knobs and white statues ; those at the 
corners, of heroes and heroines in 
Louis XIV. periwigs, were placed there 
to gratify Philip V. The organ is plas- 
tered with gilding. The white and grey 
marble pavement is handsome : the E. 
end is circular : the high altar is iso- 
lated and girdled by an-architectui*al 
frame. The admirable Cimhorio rises 
220 ft.: observe the noble arch, 190 ft. 
high, which opens to the coro. 

The dome is painted in white and 
gold. The efiigies of Ferdinand and 
Isabella kneel at the sides of the high 
altar : above and let into circular re- 
cesses are the colossal heads by Adam 
and Eve, carved and painted by Alonso 
Cano ; by him also are the seven grand 
pictures relating to the Virgin, whose 
temple this is. They are her Annun- 
ciation,” “ Conception,” “ Nativity,” 
“ Presentation,” “ Visitation,” “ Puri- 
fication,” and ** Ascension.” They can 
be closely examined from an upper 
gallery, but then they seem very 
coarsely painted, because destined to 
be seen from below, and at a distance. 
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Cano (1601, ob. 1667) was the minor j 
canon, or Macionero, of this cathedral, 
which he has enriched with the works 
of his chisel and brush, and under its 
quire he lies buried. Observe by him 
an exquisitely carved “ Virgin and 
Child,* ^ once placed at the top of the 
Facislol in the coro, but recently re- 
moved for safety to the altar of Jesus 
Nazareno, a precaution not unneces- 
saiy, as the San Pahlo by Kibera was 
stolen in 1842 : the child is inferior, 
and possibly by another hand. By 
him in the Capilla de la Santa Cruz 
are the heads of St. John the Baptist, 
full of death, and of St. Paul, full of 
spirit ; being of the natural size, they, 
however, look too much like anatomical 
preparations : the essence of sculpture 
is form, and, when colour is added, it 
is attempting too much, and we miss 
the one thing wanting — life. Over the 
door of the ^la Capitttlar is *a “ Cha- 
rity,** by Tomgiano, executed as a 
sample of his talent when he came to 
Granada to compete for the “ Sepulchre 
of the Catholic Sovereigns:** it is a 
Michael-Angelesque picture in marble. 
Among the paintings observe, in the 
Capilla de la Trinidad and Jesus A^«- 
zarcnoy three by Kibera — St. Anthony, 
St. Jerome, and St. Lawrence ; four 
by Cano, and not very fine— a Saviour 
bearing his Cross, St.* Augustine, a 
Virgin, and a Trinidad, the Father 
bearing the Dead Son : the large 
pictures in the transept are by Pedro 
Atanasio Bocanegra, a disciple of Cano, 
who exaggerated one defect of his 
master- — the smallness of the heels of 
children. Bocanegra was a vain man, 
and painted pictures larger in size 
than in merit. Observe, however, the 
“ Virgin and San Bernardo ** and the 
“ Scourging.** 

In the Capilla de San Miguel, the 
first to the rt. on entering, is a fine 
melancholy Cano, called “ La Virgen 
de la Soledady* which recalls the statue 
of Becen’a in the San Isidro at Madrid, 
and is indeed the type of this subject. 
This chapel was decorated with mar- 
bles, in 1804, by Archbishop Juan 
Manuel Moscoso y Peralta, and finished 
in the fatal 1808. One of the best of 
Spain*s great prelates, this good man 


expended his large private fortune in 
works of. piety and beneficence. He 
was brutally treated by Sebastian!, who 
“removed** his' fine pictures and 
melted his superb gold custodia ; but 
fortunately his magnificence in this 
chapel was not wholly displayed- in 
metallics of value to melt. The single 
slab of the altar was brought from 
Macael : the red marbles came from 
Luque : the four serpentine pillars from 
the Baranco de San Juan (see p. 328). 
The geologist will also remark, in the 
Capilla de la Virgen del Pilar, which 
is exactly opposite that of San Miguel, 
some singular pillars brought from 
Ix)ja by Archbishop Galvan. This 
chapel is much frequented by true be- 
lievers from its multitude of indul- 
gences and privileges. 

Behind the equestrian figure of 
Santiago, and too high up to be well 
seen, is a Florentine copy of a Virgin 
and Child, painted by St. l^uke, which 
was given to Isabella by Innocent VIII,, 
and before vvbich mas^ is said every 
January 2nd, the day of the conquest 
of Granada, when it is lowered for 
public adoration. In the Capilla de la 
Antigua, so called from the Image 
found in a cave, and used by Ferdinand 
as a battle banner^ are two curious 
portraits of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
copied by Juan de Sevilla after Kincon; 
the light is bad, and these historical 
gems are sadly neglected, that of the 
king having a hole in it. They are 
represented kneeling at prayers under 
rich canopies'; the king is clad in 
armour, the queen in a blue and mo- 
roon cloak. Reds are the prevalent 
colours, and the style is Venetian. 
The image of the Virgin itself is 
very sacred : of the time of the Goths, 
it revealed itself miraculously at Avila^ 
and was brought by Ferdinand and 
Isabella to the siege or Granada, and apt 
up at San Sebastian, to whom Mar*?- 
shal Sebastianl was no kinsman. ^ In 
tlie detached Sacristia is a charming 
“ Concepcion,** carved by Cano, with his 
peculiar delicate hands, small mouth,., 
full ey^, and serious expression; also 
by him, in the Oratorio, is a “ Virgin" 
in blue drapery, and very dignified^ 
also a Crucifix by Becerra, 
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The Capilla de. los JleyeSy placed 
between the Sagrario and Sacristin, 
is, the gem of the cathedral. The 
rtch Gothic portal, having escaped the 
Bourbon whitewash, contrasts with 
the glare around. It is elaborately 
wrought with emblems of heraldic 
pride and religions humility. The in- 
terior is impressive ; silence reigns in 
^his chamber of the dead, and accords 
ifwith the tender sentiment which the 
solemn Gothic peculiarly inspires. 

This royal chapel, like that of St. 
Ferdinand at Seville, is independent of 
the cathedral, and has its separate 
chapter and chaplains, and is divided 
into two portions. The Coro alto is 
adorned with the shields and badges of 
the Catholic sovereigns. 'I'he superb 
Jieja, of iron, partly gilt, was made, in 
1522, by el Maestre Bartolome, whose 
name is near the kevhole. 

On each side of the high altar 
kneel carved effigies of the king and 
queen, M'hich are vei*^' remarkable, 
being exact repre.sen tat ions of their 
faces, forms, and costumes : behind 
Ferdinand is the victorious banner of 
Castile, while the absorbing policy for 
which both lived and died — the con- 
quest of the Moor and the conversion of 
the infidel — are embodied behind them 
in singular painted carvings; these 
have been attributed to Felipe Vigarny, 
and are certainly of the higliest anti- 
quarian interest. In that which repre- 
sents the surrender of the Alhambra, 
Isabella, on a white palfrey, rides be- 
tween Ferdinand and third king^ “ the 
great cardinal ^lendoza ; he sits on 
his trapped mule, like Wolsey, and 
alone wears gloves ; his pinched aqui- 
line face contrasts with the chubbiness 
of the king and queen. He opens his 
hand tof., receive the key, which the 
dismounted Boabdil presents, holding 
itH by the wards. Behind are ladies, 
^knights, and halberdiers, while cap- 
tives come out from the gates in pairs. 
Few things of the kind in Spain can 
be more curious. The other basso-re- 
lievo records the “ Conversion of the 
Infidel.'* The reluctant flock is bap- 
tised in the wholesale by shorn monks. 
Observe the costumes : the mufflers 
Eind leg-wrappers of the women — the 


Roman ^/J/scicc — are precisely those still 
worn at Tetuan by their descendants, 
who thus, as Orientals do not cliange 
stockings or fashions, corroborate the 
truth of these monuments. 

In the centre of the chapel are two 
magnificent sepulchres, wrought, so 
it is said, at Genoa by Peralta, in de- 
licate alabaster; on these are extended 
the marble figures of the Catholic 
sovereigns, and those of their next 
successors. Ferdinand and Isabella 
slumber side by side, life’s fitful 
fever o’er, in the peaceful attitude of 
their long and happy union ; they con- 
trast, the rilling passion strong in 
death, with the averted coiiiiteiiances 
of Juana, their weak daughter, and 
Philip, her handsome hut worthless 
husband. Observe carefully the de- 
tails of these urn is and the ornaments : 
in that of Ferdinand and Isaliella the 
four doctors of the church are at the 
corners, w'ith the twelve apostles at the 
sides : Ferdinand wears the Garter, 
Lsabcdla the Cross of Santiago. Their 
faces are portraits; their costume is 
veiy simple. Analogous is tlie urn<i 
of Philip of Burgundy and Ju> n t In 
Loch — crazy .Jane. They are both 
gorgeously attired ; he wears the 
Golden Fleece. The decorations are 
cinque-cento, and some of the sculp- 
tured childfen are quite Kaphaelesqiie. 

These royal sepulchres are superb. 
The statue of Isabella is admirable; 
her smile is as cold and her look is as 
placid, as moonlight sleeping on snow : 

“ ill qupsta forma 

Passa la bella clonna c par die dorma.” 

She died indeed far from Granada, but 
desired to be buried here, in the 
brightest pearl of her crown. The 
sentiment is truly touching, and the 
effect aimed at is fully produced : the 
subject is the Christiarrs death, who, 
stretched on the tomb, has yet the 
hope of another and a better life. Lsa- 
bcdhi was the Flizabeth of Spain, the 
brightest star of an age which pro- 
duced Xiinenez, Columbus, and the 
Great Captain> all of whom rose to 
full growth under her smile, and 
withered at her death. She is one of 
the most faultless characters in his- 
tory, one of the purest sovereigns who 
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ever graced or dignified a throne, who, 

in all her relations of queen or wo- 
man,” was, in the words of I.ord Ila- 
con, ** an honour to her sex and the 
corner-stone of the greatness of Spain.* 

For the true character of the Ca- 
tholic sovereigns consult Prescott*s 
excellent woik, or Shakspere, who, 
understanding human character by in- 
tuition, thus justly describes Ferdi 
nand:— “ The irisest king that ever 
ruled in Spain:** and makes Henry 
VIII., when describing the virtues of 
his ill-fated Katherine, thus portray 
her mother Isabella ; — 

If tliy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 

Thy meekness, saint-like, wife-like govern- 
ment, 

Obej’ing in commanding, and fliy parts 
Sovereign and pious, else could speak thee out 
The Queen of earthly Queens!" 

Next descend into their last resting- 
place ; a low door — mind your head — 
leads down to the vault, a small space, 
as Charles V. said, for so much great- 
ness. The royal coffins are rude and 
misshapen, plain and iron-girt; they 
would sltock Mr. Banting, but they 
are genuine and have never been 
rifled by Gaul or Ghoul, like those of 
Leon and eltrewhere. The ashes of 
the royal conqueror have never been 
insulted, nor have the ** dead been un- 
plumbed to furnish missiles of death 
against the living.*’ The letter F. 
marks that of Ferdinand. The religio 
loci and sepulchral character is in- 
jured by some modern churrigueresque 
stucco-work. 

Thus the earthly remains of pru- 
dence, valour, and piety moulder 
alongside of those of vice, imbecility, 
and despair. These sad relics of de- 
parted majesty, silent witnesses of long 
bygone days, connect the spectator 
with the busy period which, height- 
ened by the present decay of Spain, 
appears in the “ dark backward of 
time** to be rather some abstract 
dream of romance, than a chapter of 
sober history; but these coffins make 
the past and present real ; and every- , 
thing at Granada, art and nature alike | 
— the Alhambra, the battle-field Vega, | 
the . snowy Sierra, towering above, ^ 
more lofty and enduring than the py- \ 


ramids — form the common monuments’ 
and the best histories of these, the tru^. 
founders of their country’s shortli^d^ 
greatness. Then it was, in the w’ords bf^ 
an eye-witness, “ that Spain spread her 
wings over a wider sweep of empire,, 
and extended her name of glory to Jthe* 
far antipodes.** Then it was that 
flag, on which the sun never set, 
unfolded, to the wonder and terrorr^f’ 
Europe, while a new world, bonna-, 
less and richer than the dreams'*©/ 
avarice, was cast into her lap, drsco-. 
vered at the very moment when the- 
old world was becoming too confined^ 
for the outgrowth of the awakened 
intellect, enterprise, and ambition of 
mankind. 

Among other relics w'hich are shown 
in the saenstia of this chapel, and 
which were bequeathed by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, are the identical royal 
standards used at the conquest, and 
the sword of the king ; observe its sin- 
gular semicircular guard : also a plain 
silver-gilt crown, a Gothic cross, two 
pixes (one Gothic), an exquisite ena- ' 
melled virile one of the finest things of 
the kind in Spain, and the queen’s own 
“ missal,” which is placed on the high 
altar on the anniversaiy" of the con- 
quest : it w^as finished by Francisco 
Florez on Monday, July 18, 1496: it 
contains 690 pages : one of the best of 
the illuminations is the ** Crucifixion,” 
p. 818. Observe also a chasuble em- 
broidered by Isabella, a small “ Adora- 
tion of the Kings,” by Hemling of 
Bruges, and in a chapel to the rt. a 
singularly ancient picture, probably of 
Fernando Gallegos, the Van Eyk Qf 
Spain : the centre, the ** Descent fro;m 
the Cross,” has been mutilated by chap^ 
ter barbarians, who have driven nanii 
in it to support a crucifix. A'^^dark^h 
passage connects tfi^ royal chap^ 
with the Sagf'artOj which was the orfr 
ginal mosque ; and now is a lumber-^ 
room ! here is hung the portrait of, 
Heman Perez del Pulgar (1451, 1531)’, ‘ 
El do las hazlfHaSf and the knight who, 
during the siege, rode into Gra,nadd, 
and affixed a taper and the ** Ave Ma-; 
ria ” on the doors of this mosque, thus 
consecrating it, as it were, to her, a 
feat which is charged on his shield. 

p 3 
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"While alive he was allowed the honour 
of sitting in the coroy and at his death 
W|is buried in the tonib*house of 
royalty, and on the site of his great deed. 

The S igmrio itself is a monstrous 
jumble of churrigueresque, costly in 
material and poor in design. The 
pillars are too low and the altars taw- 
ory. The “ San Jose** by Cano, is hung 
too high to be well seen. Here lies the 
good Pernando de Talavera, the first 
archbishop, obt. May 14, 1507. 

Conde de Tendilla, the fii*st Alcaide of 
. the Alhambra, raised this tomb, and 
initcribed it Amicus Amico.’* 

* On leaving the cathedral enter the 
ZticatiHyihQ “shopping-street*^ (Zok — 
Arabice market) of now decayed Gran- 
ada: to the 1. is the Alcaiseria, which 
has been restored since the fire July 20, 
1843; previously it was an identical 
Moorish silk-bazaar, with small Te- 
tuan-like shops, and closed at night by 
doors. Half-way down the Zacatiu 
cross the Darro over a bridge to the 
Casa del Carbon. This Moorish palace 
— Carbon^ uotandum — was built very 
c^arly in 1070 by Badis, and w’as used, 
it is said, by the brother of Boabdil 
as his royal mews ; now it is de- 
graded into a den of beggars, Carbone^ 
ros, and their charcoal. The archway 
is very rich. Adjoining is the house 
of the Duque de Abrantes, by whose 
wife this Moorish residence was some 
years ago modernised and w'hite- 
washcd. Below is a subterranean 
passage, said to communicate with the 
Alhambra : for his incurious <grace 
blocked it up without any previous 
examination. This grandee possesses 
much land in the Vega : one farm was 
bought of the Infanta Fatima in 1495 
for 4000 reals, and is now worth a mil- 
lion. His Arabic title-deeds deserve 
tlfe notice of conveyancing amateurs. 

The Zacatin is filled with petty silver- 
'sfhiths; at the end is the Pinza nueva 
and the ChancUleriay or Court of 
Chancery, with its handsome fa 9 ade, 
built in 1584, by MaHib Diaz Na- 
varro, after design‘d, of Juan de Her- 
rera. Here resided the Captain Gene- 
ral. The court, since recent altera- 
tions, is no longer what it formerly 
was, when the sole grand tiibunal of 


appeal for the S. half of Spain. 
•Pursuing the course of the Darro 
turn to the 1., near a half-broken 
Moorish arch, which, stemming the 
torrent, connected the Alhambra hill 
with the Moorish Mint. This Casa 
de la Moneda opposite, “ La Purisiiaa 
CouGipcion** was turned by the Spa- 
niards into a prison, and next pulled 
down in 1844: there was a curious 
Arabic inscription over the door. In 
the Cidle del Baanelo, No. 30, is a 
Moorish bath with horseshoe arches; 
it is entered from the back, and is 
quite a picture, although now only used 
by women who w'ash linen and do not 
wash themselves. One of the first laws 
after the conquest of the Catholic sove- 
reigns was to prohibit bathing by fine 
and punishment. {Recop. viii. 2, 21.) 

Passing the elegant tower oIl Santa 
Ana, we reach the Alameda del Darro ; 
a bridge leads up to the Puerto de los 
Alolinost and also to the 1. up to the 
medicinal Puente de los Ave/IanoSyMvhich 
is by some considered to be the Ayu-ad- 
dama, the “ fountain of tears,** cor- 
rupted by Spaniards into iJina-damar, 
This scpiirt is compared by the charla- 
tan Chateaubriand to Vaucluse I Those 
who do not cross the bridge may con- 
tinue to ascend to the Monte Sacro, 
where a gross trick was played off in 
1 588 on the Archbishop de Castro, who 
founded a college on the site of some 
discoveries of forged relics, and 
marked the spots by crosses. A folio, 
JHsenrsos sobre la Certid timbre y &c., was 
published at Granada in 1001, by Gre- 
gorio Lope Madera, to prove their un- 
doubted genuineness ; and in the last 
ceutuiy Echevarria made an attempt 
to revive the forgeries, whereupon Ihe 
learned canon Bayer managed to have 
a commission of inquiry appointed 
by Charles III. The report is indeed 
a curious * Blue Book,* pnnted by Ibarra 
( Razon del Juido seguido en la cindad 
de GtanadUy ante Don. Manuel Doz ; 
folio, Mq4* 1781), from which it appears 
that Alonso de Castillo and Miguel de 
Luna, two notorious impostors, forged 
the writings and hid the. bones and 
lead vessels both here and in the 
Tftrre Turpiana ; these they soon dug 
up, and then revealed the rare dis- 
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covery to the prelate, who actually 
employed the very originators of the 
trick to decipher the unknown cha- 
racters. They professed to relate to 
San Cecilio, since the patron of Gra- 
nada, and some say a disciple of Santi- 
ago’s, who deaf and dumb from boy- 
hood, after having been cured by a 
miracle, came to Spain, and there went 
blind. His sight, however, was re- 
stored by wiping his ^es with the 
Virgin’s handkerchief, for which relic 
Philip II. sent, when ill in 1 595. Some 
of these vouchers for the cure of San 
Cecilio were written by a miraculous 
anticipation in choice Castilian; and 
Aldrete, the antiquarian, narrowly es- 
caped being burnt for saying that the 
Spanish language did not exist in the 
first century. 

Descending again to the Alameda 
del Darro, turn up the Calle de la 
Victoria to the Casa Chapis on the rt. 
hand, a now degraded but once beau- 
tiful Moorish villa. Observe the patio, 
the galleries, and the enriched window, 
which open towards the Alhambra; 
now ascend to the Albaicin^imA visit the 
church of San Nicolas for the view, and 
there are few panoramas equal to it in 
the world. This saint is the patron of 
robbers, schoolboys, and portionless 
virgins, but his church was broken 
into by some w'orthless thieves, men 
without honour ; w’hereupon “ Old 
Nick” drove them out with his crosier. 
The miracle represented in a rude pic- 
ture is hung here as a notice to other 
trespassers. One of the confessionals 
was lined, when we were last there, 
with a French paper of Venus, Cupid, 
and flowers, suggestive of sins; the 
Alhaicin suburb, busy and industrious 
under the Moor, is now the abode of , 
idleness and poverty : it still retains its , 
own circumvallation, and many of the | 
Moorish houses of the humble refugees i 
from Baeza still remain here unchanged. ' 

Passing out at a portal another ravine 
is crossed, beyond which is. another 
suburb, also walled in by long lines, 
which terminate at San Miguel el alto, 
Sfcbastiani’s troops burnt this chdpel 
and sanctuary, but the glorious views 
remain, which they could not destroy, i 
The long line of wall which runs up i 


to this height is called La Cerca 
Ohispo, because raised by Don Gon-i 
zalo de Zuhiga, the captive Bishop of 
Jaen, as his ransom. From the conical 
height the prospect of Granada and the 
Vega is magnificent; the sunsets are 
rivalled, -none should omit the ascent. 

Turning to the 1. we descend into 
Granada by a ravine; to the rt. waa 
the ancient Moorish Casa del Gallo^ 
which was pulled down in 1817 to 
buj[ld a tile-manufactory; formerly ifr 
was a look-out guard-post, and the 
weathercock indicated watchfulness--^ 
“ fore-warned, fore-armed.’ ’ The vane 
consisted of an armed Moor, whose 
lance veered with the Wind. 

" Dice el Sahio Ahen JIahuz 

Que asi se ha de guardar al AndaluzJ* 

This was held to be a charmed talis- 
man, and its being taken down by the 
Moors was thought to have entailed 
the Christian triumph. 

Crossing the defile the walls of the 
Albaicin may be re-entered by a Mooiv 
ish gate, above which is another, called 
La Piter (a de Monagma. This fine 
masonry tower overlooks the entrance ' 
to Granada and the Puerta de Elvira^ 
which hj-s been barbarously repaired. 

Opposite is an open space, converted 
in 1846 into a charming Paseo y Ala^ 
meda; in the centre is El TrinnfOf with 
a statue of the Virgin by Alonso de 
Mena, near which executions used to 
take place. Here, in May, 1831, 
Mariana Pineda, a lady of birth and 
beauty, was strangled; a simple cross 
marks the spot ; her crime was the 
finding in her house an embroidered^ 
constitutional flag. .This Alice LiMe 
of Spain, was generally thought to be 
guiltless, and that the evidence of 
treason was placed in her house by. 
some agent of Ramon Pedroaa, a low* 
'mpleado of Granada; whose addresses 
she had rejected. Her body, in 1836, ; 
was raised and carried in state to 
Ayuntamiento ; and on the anniversAi^;^ 
of her execution, the sarcophagus 
taken in solemn procession to the ca^ | 
thedral, where aUi impressive requieili - 
is performed. The erecting a statueJ^if 
talked about, and ‘the vile model iiL f 
plaster ^ one Gonzalez is in the Mi^ 
seo; ntmip’s figure-head can be worse. 
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Next visit the Cuf'tnja convent, a 
little way: out of the town to the rt., 
once so rich in works of art, piety, and 
value Sebastiani, having first pillaged 
and desecrated everything, made it into 
a magazine; then disappeai’ed the pil- 
lars of silvj^r, and the fine pictures by 
jCano ; now it is suppressed. The doors 
6f the chapel are beautifully inlaid ^ith 
ebony and tortoiseshell : the sanctuary 
is ^ved with a rich marble pattem in 
»black and white. Observe the Comqdus 
in the Sacri:^a, the Azalejo in the 
.cloisters, and a cupola by Palomino. 
Here also are'*‘%onie poor paintings 
by J. S. Cotan, of the English Car- 
thusians, inar^'red, in i5.35, by 
Henry VIII. ; this is a favourite sub- 
ject in Spanish Oiriuj'tSf in order to 
increase tiie national dread and anti- 
Lutheran higotiy ; but everj thing now 
is fast hastening to ruin. The gardens 
are ci»arming; those who have leisure 
may pursue their ride or walk to Visnar^ 
a villa of the archbishop, built by 
Moscosft y Pcraltd^ which is deliciously 
situated and overlooks the Vega. 

Keturning to the t dd Trvmfo^ 
at the corner is the f[<)^pit<d de hs 
Locos y founded by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and one of the earliest of all 
lunatic asylums. It is built in the 
transition style from the Gothic to 
the plateresque, having been finished 
by Charles V. The initials and badges 
of all parties are blended. Observe 
the patio ainl the light lofty pillars. 
:The interior is clean, but devoid of 
'good management; all the lunatics, 
except those who are locked up be- 
ekuse dangerous, are allowed to asso- 
ciate together, with little attempt 
adopted to promote, their recovery. 
At the upper end of this Plaza is the 
bull-fight arena, and near it “ Las 
eras de Cristo” ** the threshing-floor 
of Christ.” In the adjoining Calle 
de San Lazaro is a large hospital, and 
a real lazar-house. Ketracing our 
steps to the Calle de San Juan de Diosy 
visit the hospital founded by this saint 
himself. Juan de Robles was a truly 
philanthropic and good man, and before 
the spirit of his age; thus from his 

g reaching the necessity of ^undling 
^ ospitals he was shut up as aViadman, 


and \iisjanla or cage is still shown : he 
died March 8, 1550, and was canonised 
in 1699 by Urban VIII. Consult his 
* Biografifiy by Francisco de Castro, 
8 VO., Granada, 1613, and printed again 
at Burgos, 1621. Over the entrance is 
his statue by Mora in the usual attitude 
in which he is painted and carved, 
namely, tliat in which he expired — on 
his knees, as did our A lexander Cnidcii 
author of the Bible Concordance. His 
body was kept in an urnay with pillars 
and canopy of silver, melted by Sebas- 
tiani, -who also “ removed ” the best 
pictures. The hospital has two courts ; 
the outer has a fountain and open 
galleries ; the inner is painted with the 
saint’s authentic miracles: in one he 
tumbles from his horse, and the Virgin 
brings him >vater; in another, when 
sick, the Virgin and St. John visit 
him, wiping his forehead. In tlie W. 
angle of the outer court over a staircase 
is a fine arteson tdo ceiling. 

Hence to San Jeronimo, This once 
superb convent, now a cavalry barrack, 
was begun by the catholic sovereigns 
in 1496. The chapel was designed by 
Diego de Siloe : left incomplete, the 
building was finished by the widow of 
the Great Captain, as Blenheim was 
by Old Sarah. On the exterior is 
a tablet supported by figures of Forti- 
tude and Industry, inscribed “ Gon- 
salvo Ferdinando de Cordoba magno 
Hispanorum duci, Gallorum ac Tur- 
corum Terrori:” below are his arms, 
with soldiers as supporters. The grand 
patio is noble, with its elliptical arches 
and Gothic balustrades. The chapel 
is spacious, but suffered much in the 
earthquake of 1804. The lictahlo of 
four stories bore the armorial shields 
of Gonzalo. The effigies of the Cap- 
tain and his wife knelt on each side 
of the high altar, before which he 
was buried : the epitaph of this truly 
great man is simple and worthy of 
his greatness : — ** Gonzali Fernancle>5 
de Cordova, qui propria virtute magni 
ducis nomeii proprium sibi fecit, ossa 
pe^tusc tandem luci restituenda huic 
infefea loculo credita sunt, gloria iiti- 
nime consepulta.” This convent w'as 
pillaged by Sebastiani’s troops, who 
insulted the dead lion’s ashes, before 
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whom, when alive, their ancestors had 
always fled. Serra,no gives the details, 
p. 255. They tore down the Sacristia for 
tlie sake of the wood, while Sebastiani 
destrojy^ed the tower in order to use the 
materials in building a bridge over the 
Genii ; they carried off the Great Cap- 
tain’s sword and pulled down his ban- 
ners. The final ruin of the monument 
of artistical and military gi’eatness 
dates from domestic revolutionists and 
Vandals. At the suppression of con- 
vents in 1830 a Spanish mob robbed 
and destroyed everything; even the 
bones of the Great Captain and his 
■wife were dug up and cast out. 

We are now approaching the aristo- 
cratical portion of Granada, and the 
(' i/fe (le las Tahlas. Hei*e the Conde de 
Luqiie has a fine mansion. There is 
not much else to be seen in Granada. 
T’lie churrigueresque San AnfimtiaSy on 
the Darro walk, has 12 apostles carved 
by Pedro Duque Cornejo, and a rich 
jasper CVrm/rm, under which is the 
miraculous image, la Pat rant de Gra~ 
n ull, which once upon a time came 
from Toledo of its own accord. This 
idol is carried in a pagan Pompa to the 
cathedral eveiy Easter Monday. Chris- 
tina, in 184(1, gave it a crown of gold 
as an offering of gratitude for its 
having dethroned Espartero, and the 
servile priest-ridden town petitioned 
that it might be raised to the rank of 
Captain General. The city M as more- 
over honoured with the title Iferoica, 
because its mob assisted Concha to hunt 
his brother-in-law Espartero out of 
Spain, and it was permitted to add to 
its shield the banner of Castile, wav- 
ing from the Torre de la Vela ! Near 
S ui FrancAscOj now turned into the post- 
oflice, is a quaint old house. La €lasa 
de Tiros t with a facade of soldiers and 
projecting arms. Another house w^orth 
looking at is the Casa de Castril, 
near the San Pedro y Pablo, with 
good cinque-cento ornaments inside 
and out, after designs of Diego de 
Siloe, 1539. There are sundry tales 
about the motto, Lsperandola, &:c., not 
worth recording. In Santa Catalina 
do Zafra is a tolerable picture of the 
marriage of the tutelar, by Alonso 
Cano. Visit by all means the San Juun 


de los Reyes. Observe the tower ^ this 
was the first Moorish mosque conse- 
crated by the good Archbishop Ferdi- 
nand de Talavera : here Isabel attended 
mass, and gave a Retahlo with portraits 
of herself and husband by Antonio 
liincon. In the Calle de Elvira fs the 
heavy, ill-executed fountain d£:t Tot'o, 
erroqeously {Attributed to Berruguete, 
for it is a libel on that eminent artiste 

Excursions near Granada. 

These are numerous and full of in- 
terest to the historian, artist, and geo- 
logist. The Englishmifti, be his pur- 
suits what they may, M'ill first visit the 
Soto de Rom t, not that it has much 
intrinsic interest bevond that reflected 
on it by the.Great Captain of England. 
This property lies about 3 L. from 
Granada, and is bounded to the W. by 
the Sierra de Elvira, which rises like a 
thr^e of stone over the carpeted Vega, 
for its advanced guard or sentinel ; 
a spring of water, however, gushes 
from this rocky .alembic, and is 
good for cutaneous complaints. N^r 
Atarfe are some remains of the ancient 
city flliheris. Here the celebrated 
Council was held about the year 303, 
at which Osins of Cordova presided 
over 19 Spanish bishops. The 81 
canons breathe a merciless anathema 
and death, worthy of the land of the 
futui’e Inquisition. The crimes and 
penalties give an insight into the 
manners or the age. r The canons are 
printed in Pedraza, 217. The best 
edition of the early councils and canons 
of Spain is the * Collectio Maxima,* 
Jose Saenz de Aguirre, fol., 4 vols. 
Koma, 1 693-4 ; or the fol., 6 vols. 
Roma, Jos. Catalan!, 1753. ^e also 
* La Defensa y aprohadnn del Concilio Ji- 
libdf'itauo* F. Mendoza, fol.. Mad. 1594.° 

This hill possesses a mournful fame; 
in ‘Spanish history from the defeat of 
the Infantes Pedro and Juan. They 
had advanced against the Moors witn 
“ numbers that covered the earth;” 
After much vainglorious bo'ftsting they 
retired, and were ^followed, June 20^ 
1319, by about 5000 Moorish cavalry ^ 
and entirely put to rout : 50,000 are said 
to have fallen, with both the Infant^.. 
The body of Don Pedro was skinhdd)^: 
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stuffed, and put over the ^te of 
Elvim ; many princes were slain, and 
among them the Lord of Ilkerinter- 
rah, or England, just as Lord Macduff 
was wounded at the veiy similar affair 
of Ocana. This disaster was amply 
avenged 21 years after by Alonso XI. 
at Tarifa, and again by Juan II., or 
rather Alvaro de Luna, who here, in 
June, 1431, defeated the Moors. The 
battle is generally called do la Hijiie- 
ruela^ from the little fig-t.ee under 
which the king bivouacked, or others 
sa^, from the bril)es enclosed in figs 
with which Alvaro corrupted the 
Moorish captains: of this engagement 
thei'e is a most curious chiaro oscuro 
drawing on a wall at the Escorial. 

The Soto de Ilonvi is so called, either 
from the “ Wood of Pomegranates,’^ 
or more probably from the village 
jRom'Xf liutn tf which, in the time of the 
Moors, was inhabited by Chriai^ns, 
Hum, Hwni ; situated on the ^nil, 
it is liable to constant injuries from 
its inundations. The estate was an 
appanage of the^ kings of Granada, 
and was granted May 23, 1492, by 
Ferdinand to his lieutenant at that 
siege, the uncle of the celebrated Senor 
Alar<;on, to iv horn were committed as 
prisoners both Francois I. and Clement 
vll. His ‘ Comentarios,* folio, Madrid, 
1666, detail services of 58 years.. Thus, 
the brightest pearl in the coronets of 
the first and last soldier proprietors, 
was earned fron^thc broken diadem of 
France. The on the failure of 
the Alar96n family, was resumed by 
the crown, and henceforward granted 
to court favourites. Charles III. gave 
it to Kichard Wall, his former prime 
minister. This Irish gentleman lived 
here in 1776. Before he came here 
thb house was in ruins, and the Ihnds 
neglected, the fate of most absentee 
properties in Spain, but Wall, although 
83 years old, put everything into per- 
fect order. Charles IV., after his death, 
granted the estate to the minion Godoy. 
At the Flinch invasion Joseph, ** qiii 
faisait bien ses affaires,” secured the 
property to himself. The vicloi^ of 
^lamanca proved a flaw in the title, 
whereupon the Cortes granted the estate 
to the able practitioner who settled the I 


reconveyance ; and this is one of the few 
of their grants which Ferdinand VII. 
confirmed, but very reluctantly : the 
Duke of Wellipgton held it by escritura 
de posesion, in fee simple, and unen- 
tailed. It contains about 4000 acres, 
and was celebrated for its pheasants that 
Charles V. had introduced, and which 
w^ere destroyed in the time of Sebastiani. 

The value of this estate has been 
enormously magnified by Spaniards, 
first from their habitual ponderacion,” 
then from a desire to exaggerate the 
national gift, and lastly from their not 
knowing what they are talking about. 
Thus, said they, the “ Soto is w’orth 
at least a nsillion,” until in Spain and 
out of Spain it was considered an El- 
dorado. In sc)l>er reality, the land it- 
self is poor, and the house, this so- 
called “ palace,” in England would only 
pass for a decent manor-farm. The 
whole property, in 1815, produced 
about 3000/. a-year ; it then declined, 
in common with all other estates in 
the Vega, in which, in 1814, wheat 
sold at 60 to 70 reals the fanega, and 
oil at 85 reals the arrpba. In 1 833 
wheat sank to 30 and 35 reals, and oil 
to 30 and 35 reals. Since the recent 
changes everything has got worse, and 
the rents have decreased and the bur- 
dens increased. Under Ferdinand, the 
conditions of the grant w-ere respected ; 
under the liberal constitution, many a 
right was violated. The estate was 
tithe-free, but, when the church re- 
venues were “ appropriated,” a full 
tithe was exacted for state and secular 
coffers. The rambling old mansion at 
the Soto contains little worth notice, 
the greengages in the garden excepted. 
Since the death of Gen. O’Lawlor 
the, property is administered by Mr. 
Grindley. 

The visitor, if on horseback, may 
cross the Xenil — that is, if there be 
no flood— and return to Granada by 
the now decayed agricultural Sarita 
F€, the town built by Ferdinand and 
Isabella while besieging Granada. The 
miserable spot was much shattered by 
an earthquake in 1807. Here the 
capitulation ^of Granada was signed, 
and the original deed is at Simancas. 
It was dat^ at this town of ** sacred 
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fiithj* as if in mockery of the Punic 
perfidy with which every stipulation 
was subsequently broken. Nulla fides 
servanda est hereticis. 1 1 was from Santa 
Fif that Columbus started to . discover 
the New World, and also to find, when 
success had rewarded his toils, every 
pledge previously agreed upon scanda- 
lously disregarded. Gosas de Espaua. 

Ascknt of the Sierra Nevada. 

The lover of alpine scenery should 
by all means ascend the Sierra Nemda, 
Tlie gossiping book of Dr. F. Pfendler 
d*Ottensheim — 8® Sevilla, i 848 — is 
useful as to the altitudes, botany and 
Jflygienic details. The highest peak 
IS the MaUthacen, so called from Boab- 
dirs father. The next is El FU 
cacho de la Veleta, ** the watch- 
poifit,” which appears to be loftier, 
l>ecause nearer to Granada, and of a 
conical, not a rounded shape. This 
eternal rampart of the lovely Vega is 
very impressive ; the sharp mother-of- 
pearl outline cuts the blue sky ; clear 
and defined, yet mysteriously distant, 
si/e, solitude, and sublimity are its 
characteristics. The adventurous are 
inspired to scale the heights, and win 
the favours of this cold beauty, and 
she will be melted by such daring. 
The distance to this point is about 20 
m., and may be accomplished in 9 h. 
Those who start in the night may re- 
turn the next day. The author has 
been up twice — a sort of Spanish Mont 
Blanc ascent in those days — sleeping 
the first time al fresco near the summit, 
and the second at the Cortijo del Pmhe 
— the pipkin — when a delicate English 
lady and a grave ambassador composed 
the party. The greater part of the 
ascent may be ridden ; fqr the Neveros, 
who go nightly up for snow, have worn 
with their mules a roadway. 

I.ieaving Granada, and crossing the 
Xenil, a charming view of the city is 
obtained from San Antonio, Thence 
skirting the Cuesta de la Fcic<t, an hour 
and a halFs ride leads to the FuerUe 
de los CtxstanoSf and another, hour and 
a half to the Pnohe^ where the moun- 
tain is cultivated. Near here is El 
Barranco de Viboras^ the viper cleft: 
these snakes enjoy a medicinal imputa- 
tion second only to those of Chiclaua. 


Passing El Domajo, an alpine jumble 
of rocks, we mount above the lower 
ranges of the pinnacles, and now the 
true elevation of the Picacho begins to 
become manifest, and seems to soar 
higher in proportion as we ascend. 
The next stage is las Piedras de Sun 
Francisco^ whose black masses are seen 
from below resting on the snowy bosom 
I of the Sierra. Now commence the Ven-^ 

' tisqueros, or pits of snoW, from which 
the mountain is seldom free, as patches 
remain even in" the dog-days. These, 
which, when seen from below, appear 
small, and like white spots on apanther*s 
hide, are, when approached, vast fields. 
At El Prevesin is a stone enclosure, 
built up by the Neveros as an asylum 
during sudden stonns; and here the 
first night may be passed, either as- 
cending to the summit in 3 h., to see 
the sun set, and then returning, or 
mounting early to see the sun rise, a 
sight which no pen can describe. The 
night passed on these heights is pierc** 
ing cold — “ the air bites shrewdly;” • 
but with a “ provend ” of blankets, 
and of good Vino de Ba:s^a^ it will kill 
no one. While beds are making for 
man and beast, the foragers must be 
sent to collect the dry plants and dead 
underwood, of wdiich such a bonfire can 
be made as will make the gaping Grana- 
dians below think the Picacho is going 
to be a volcano, probatnm est. No dia- 
monds ever sparkle like the Stars on 
the deep firmament, ^en from hence, 
at midnight, through the. rarified me- 
dium. After the Prevesin begins the 
tug of war. For the first hour there4s 
a sort of track, which may be ridden ; 
the rest must be done on foot. The 
efiects produced by the rarity of the 
air on the lungs and body are not 
whiflc seated on a mule ; but how timt 
muscular exertion is hecess%fy,a greater 
strain is required than when in a denser 
atmosphere. The equilibration of air; 
which supports the bones, as water does 
the fish, is wanting, and the muscles 
have to bear the additional weight ; 
hence the exhaustion. 

The Pioacho is a small platform ov^ 
a yawning precipice. Now we jopS 
raised above the^ earth, which, with 
all its glories, lies like an opened 
map at our feet: when the vapours 
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ascend from the ocean, the^ are spread 
out in the plains beneath like a neecy 
sea, out of which the black pin- 
nacles of lower mountains emerge 
like islands ; when the thunder-storms 
roll below your feet, you look down 
even on the lightnings. Now the 
eye travels over the infinite space, 
swifter than by railroad, comprehend- 
ing it all at qnce. On one hand is the 
blue Mediterranean lake, with the faint 
outline even of Africa in the indis- 
tinct horizon. Inland, jagged sierras 
rise one over another, the barriers of 
xhe central Castiles. The cold subli- 
mity of these silent eternal snows is 
fully felt on the very pinnacle of the 
Alp, . which stands out in friendless 
state, isolated like a despot, and too 
elevated to have anything in common 
with aught below. On this barren 
wind-blown height vegetation and life 
have ceased, even the last lichen or 
pale violet, which blooming like l^eauty 
on the verge of min, w'astes its sweet- 
ness wherever a stone offers slielter 
from the snow; thousands of winged 
insects lie frozen, each in its little 
cell, having thawed itself a shroud, 
with its last warmth of life. In the 
scarped and soil-deniuled heights the 
eagle builds; she must have moun- 
tains for her eyrie. Here she reigns 
unmolested on her stony throne ; and 
lofty ai^ are these peaks above the earth, 
these *;birds, towering above, mere 
specks in the blue heaven, 

** Yet higher still to light’s first source tisplre. 

With eyes that never blink, and wings that 
never tire.” 

To the botanist this sierra is un- 
rivalled. The herbal of Spain was 
always celebrated (Pliny, * N. H.' xxv. 
8). The vegetation commences wdth 
the lichen and terminates with^ the 
^gar-cane,,. At the tails of the snow- 
fields the mosses germinate, and from 
these the silver threads of new-born 
rivers issue. The principal heights of 
the Alpujarras chain are thus calcu- 
lated by Kojas Clemente:— 


Ticacho Mulabac«ri • 
Picacbo clc la Veleta . 
Corro dc 1.1 Alcazaba . 
Oorro dc los Machos . 
Cerro de la Caldera • 
C«rro de Tqjos altos^ • 
Picon de Jarez • • • 


Feet. 
. 12,762 
. 12,459 
. 12,.300 
. 12,138 
. 10,908 
. 10,890 
. 10.100 


The geologist may take a pleasant 
day’s ride from Granada to the quarries 
from w'heiice the gi’eeii serpentine is 
I obtained. They lie under the Picacho 
I de la Veleta, and belong to the Marquis 
de Mondejar. Ascend the charming 
valley of the Xenil to Senes, 1 L. : 
thence to Pinos, 1 L. ; and to Jlxccar, 
1 Ij. Here vast quantities of silkw orms 
! are reared. The w'hole process of the 
I breeding, &c., is nasty ; cocoons are 
j placed in hot water to destroy the 
! animal, and the winding the thread is 
anything but a sweet-smelling job ; 
i but seen from afar, as the peasants 
; prepare the golden tissue in most pa- 
; triarchal poverty, the poetry and tlu^ 
picturesque is perfect. While the 
_ dinner is getting ready at the tidy Th 
i Pardo* s (Nunky Brown) (bring the 
I materials with you), ride up the defile 
i to the Barraiico de San Juan, 14 L.. 

■ taking a Huecar guide. The green 
j serpentine blocks lie in the bed of 
! the stream. Return to Huecar, and 
: let both men and beasts dine. 

Another morning ride will be over 
; the cricket-looking grounds, Ao.y JJanos 
! dc Aionill a, to Alhetidln, and thence by 
; the Padul road to some sandy knolls, 
where, from want of water, all is a de- 
I sert, tawny and rugged as the few 
I goats w^hich there seek a scanty pas- 
turage. Granada now is lost sight of, 
and hence the spot is called El ultimo 
surijnro del J/oro, or Ea cuesta dc la^t 
latjrimis, for here Boabdil, Jan. 2, 
1492, sighed and wept his last fare- 
well. Then the banner of Santiago 
fioated on his red towers, and all w as 
lost. Behind was an Kdcn, like the 
glories of his past reign ; before him a 
d0.sert, cheerless as the prospects of a 
dethroned king. Then, as tears burst 
from his water-filled eyes, he was re- 
oroached by ’Ayeshah, his mother, 
whose rivalries nad caused the cala- 
mity. ** Thou dost well to weep like 
a woman for that which thou hast not 
defended’ like a man.” When this 
anecdote was told to Charles V., “ She 
spake well,”^ observed the Emperor, 
** for a tomb in the Alhambra is better 
than a palace in the Alpujarras.” 
Thither, and to Purchena, Boabdil re* . 
tired, but not for long. He sickened in 
his exile, and passing over iutoAfrica,i8 
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said, to have been killed in a petty battle, 
thus losing his life in defending another 
person’s cause better than he did his 
own Africa Marrnol. i. 248). Gay- 

angos, however (Moh. D. ii. 390), has 
ascertained that he lived at Fez until 
1538, where hfs posterity was long to 
be traced, Imt reduced to the low'est 
poverty, existing as beggars on the 
charity doled out at the mosque-doors ! 
a sad reverse of fortune, and a melan- 
choly conclusion of the brilliant Mo- 
haTuinedan dynasty in Spain. 

Do not return to Granada by the 
same road; but ask for the villages 
Doturu and Otru'<a, and then strike to 
the rt. and cross the rivulet Dilar to 
Znbicty to which, during the siege, Isa- 
bella rode to have a view of the Al- 
hambra : while she halted in the house 
with Claude-like miradores, a Moorish 
sally was made, and she was in much 
danger. In memoiy of her escape 
she erected a hermitage to the Virgin, 
who appeared visibly for her protec- 
tion, and the building still remains 
amid its cypresses. Returning home, 
just on entering the avenue of the 
Xeiiil, to the 1., on its banks, is 
>S'm Sahasti'fn^ once a Moorish C^aaba, 
to Mhich Ferdinand and Isabella ac- 
companied lloabdil on the day of Gra- 
nada’s surrender. — Read the inscrip- 
tion let into the wall. The extraordi- 
nary AbrmOf or tree, under which the 
first mass was said, stood here, but was 
cut down by some barbarians in 1760. 
T'his most interesting building has 
since been turned into alow Venta, and 
now is going to the dogs — wdiat more 
need be said of the modern degenerate 
Granadinos. 

From Granada many ride to Gib- 
raltar by Loja, Antequera, and Ronda 
(see Rte. 21). 

The important communications be-- 
tween Granada and the sea-coast have 
l>een long scandalously neglected ; im- 
proved routes, however, are in slow pro- 
gress to Malaga^ Almeria^ and MotriU 
Meantime a sort of gondola performs 
the distance to Almeria 24 Ii., sleeping 
the first night at Gmfdix, the second 
at the poor Venta ^na ifaruff arriv- 
ing the third ai Almeria. Those about 
to ride to Malaga vik Albania may 


hear of horses at the Posada de la 
Estrella. Luggage can be forwarded 
to ScKille by the galeras of Huete, to 
Malaga by those of Golhez, to Almeria 
by those of Barranco. 

Route 2G. — Granada to Adra. 


Padul . 

• 

• 

. 3 

• • 

Duritil 

• 

• 

. 2 

.. 5 

Lanjaron 

• 

• 

. 34 

.. 81 

Orjiba . 

• 

• 

. U 

.. JO 

Carliar . 

• 

• 

. 5 

.. 15 

Ujuar . 

• 

• 

. 3 

.. 18 

Rerja . 

• 

• 

. 3 

.. 21 

Adra . 

• 

• 

. 2 

..23 


This is a ride full of historical, 
artistieal and geological interest. The 
traveller should master his Mendoza 
fully to understand the historical in- 
cidents ; and the trip may be prolonged 
from Adra either E. or W. ward, 
without^ returning to Granada: or 
the return may be made by Motril, 
principally over new ground. There is 
a direct road to Almeria without going 
through Adra ; you then turn off soon 
after Ujijar to Fondon 3 1^., where you 
can sleep ; the direct road does not go 
through Lanjaron, which, however, de- 
serves a visit. Fondon is a nominal 9 
L. from Almeria^ which are equal to 
12. The best division would be to 
sleep at Orjiha the first night and the 
second at Fondon. ‘ 

This excursion skirts the S. bases 
of the Alpujarras, the last mduntain 
refuge of the Morisco; The sierras of 
Gador and Contravieja are the nucleus, 
which some consider to be the “ Hills 
of the Sun and Moon ” of the Moors. 
The entire chain is called the Sierra 
Nevada (the Himalaya or “ Snowy 
Mamje ” of Spain) , the “ Sholayr ** of 
the Moors. The name Alpujarras ia 
the corruption of Al Bmherat, ** grass,’*^ 
the mountain district of pastures, which 
extend W. to E., about 17 L. long by 11 
broad. They are divided into 1 1 por- 
tions or TaaSf dependencies (Arabich 
Ta, obedience). This territory was'^ 
assigned to Boabdil by the treaty 
of Granada, of which every stipula- 
tion was soon broken, and the Mo- 
riscos perfidiously hunted out like wild 
beasts, until expelled at last in 1610, 
the feeble Philip III., a tool in the 
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hands of a powerful church« but their 
resistance in these broken glens and 
hills was desperate. Most of them, when 
banished, >veu9 to Tetuan and Sal6; 
there they took to piracy, and avenged 
themselves on all Christians by pecu- 
liar ferocity. The name of the “ rovers 
of Sallee ** is familiar to all readei*s of 
nautical forays. Thus the Spaniards, 
who had before expelled the wealthy 
Jews, now completed their 
folly ^ the banishment of the indus- 
trious agricultural Moors, depriving 
their poor indolent selves of money 
and industry, of soul and body alike. 
They found it easier to destroy and 
drive out than to conciliate and con- 
vert. They thought it a proof of 
Roman force of character, to make a 
solitude and call it peace. For par- 
ticulars read Mendoza’s * Guerras de 
Granada* ^ 

Passing the Ultimo Suspiro\\v\\exiCQ 
there is a wild ride to Alhania by CVi- 
cm), we descend from a ridge of bar- 
renness into the basin between the 
sierras of Granada and Alhama, which 
is an iiTigated garden of olives, palm- 
trees, and oranges. Padnl, with its 
water-gushing mai’shes, is quite an 
oasts of verdure, much of the swamp 
below and of La L upma was drained 
by the Herrasti family, of which the 
^l^lant defender of Ciudad Rodrigo 
was a member. The alpine views of 
the Siprra Nevada from Durcal, which 
lies basking under the spur called 
SaJior, are superb: here vast quantities 
of esparto and flax are grown. Pass- 
ing Talnra, whose stream tears down a 
wild cleft, observe the Pmntc de Ta- 
hlido, L tnjaron - Fonda francesa, and 
the private house of D<m Joze' Pajes — 
justly called the Paradise of the Al- 
pujarras, is seated on the sierra slope 
^rdaila, at the head of the delicious 
valley of Lecrin. The gorge is a grand 
chasm, and a celebrated site in the 
Morisco campaign (Mendoza iv. 31 ; 
V. 9). Lanjaron, Pop. about 3000, is a 
picturesque Swiss town, whose fresh 
air, fruit, and mineral waters attract 
summer visitors from the scorching 
coasts. The bathing season is from 
May 1.5 to Sept. 30. The walnut, 
chesnut, and olive g^ow here to an 


enormous size. Below the town is a 
Moorish castle, perched on a knoll, with 
a splendid view. The peasanti^ are 
hard working and poverty stricken, 
while nature all around teems with 
fertility ; the fruit and grapes are deli- 
cious, and the broken hflls abound in 
subjects for artists, while the botany 
and geology are as rich as they are 
hitherto unexplored. A long league 
leads to Otjiha, which lies at the base 
of the Picacho de la Vcleta, The Acc- 
qma de las Ventanas is picturesque; 
here are some mines, las Minas de los 
Pozos, which were worked by the Ro- 
mans, but abandoned a few years ago, 
because the natives were scared by a 
skeleton found in them. 

with its double towered church 
and castle, is the capital of its hilly par^ 
tklo : Pop. 3200, Every possible spot is 
cultivated with fruit-trees; some of the 
gigantic olives are of the time of the 
Moors. The Barranca de Poqueira and 
the mill and cascade of Pampaneira 
are very picturesque, and are worth 
visiting*; there is a tolerable posada. 
Leaving Orjiba, the broken road winds 
up the bed of a river, the Cadiar or 
Guadalfeo : if the waters are Imc, the 
rider should by all means go by the 
Aiif/ostura del Rio. This is a Salvator- 
Rosa-like gorge, which the torrents 
have forced through the mountain. 
The rocks rise up on each side like 
terrific perpendicular walls, and there 
is only an opening sufficient for the 
river — What sections and strata for geo- 
logists ! The traveller passes, like the 
Israelites, through these lonely depths, 
into which the sun never enters: when 
the snows are melting, or in time of 
rains, the deluge rushes down the 
stony funnel, carrying everything be- 
fore it. Such a one had occurred just 
before we rode through, and the wreck 
and ravages were visible far and wide. 
Emerging, the last 3 L. to Cadiar be- 
comefdess interesting as the river-bed 
widens. Cadiar has a vile posada : be- 
ware of bills ; but remember the hams. 
It lies about 2 nmuntain L. below the 
Picacho de la Veleta^ and there is a 
chamois path over the heights to Gra- 
nada. Up in the mountain is Trevelez^ 
3 L. from Cadiar ^ where the ** Jmrwnes 
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dulces de las Alpujarras ** are cured ; 
no gastronome should neglect thi^se 
sweet hams. Very little salt is used; 
the ham is placed eight days in a M^eak 
pickle, and then hung up in the snow ; 
while at Berja^ and in less elevated 
places, more salt is used, and the deli- 
cate flavour destroyed. The ‘hamlet 
Trevelcz (pop. about 1*500) is situated 
among these mountains, only 1 L. from 
the top of Mulahacen. The whole of 
the tan^ of which it is the chief place, 
is wild and alpine; the trout in the 
river Trevelez are also delicious. 

Moorish Ujijary famous in the Mo- 
risco wars for sieges and massacres, 
the capital of the Alpujarras, is girt 
with hills, and hangs over the Adra. 
Kveiy patch of ground is cultivated: 
grapes grow in terraced gardens, and 
in such declivities that the peasants 
are let down by ropes to pick them, 
like Shakspere’s samphire-gatherers. 
The Colcgiata is built on the site of 
the destroyed mosque ; a magnificent 
avenue of gigantic elms, planted by 
the Moors, was cut down by the Van- 
dal chapter and municipal corporation 
— arcades ambo — to build some paltry 
offices. ' 

The inhabitants, some 3000, are half 
Moors, although they speak Spanish. 
The women, with their apricot cheeks, 
black eyes and hair, gaze wildly at the 
rare stranger from little port-hole 
windows, which are scarcely bigger 
than their heads. Three long L., by a 
rambla. of red rocks, lead to Berja. 
Aleolca lies to the 1. Here the fomgers 
of Sebastian! butchered the <j urate at 
the very altar, scattering his brains 
over the crucifix; 400 persons were 
massacred; neither age nor sex were 
spared (Schep. iii. 1 12). The avenger of 
the Morisco meted out to the Spaniards 
from their own measure : “ how shall 
you hope for mercy rendering none ? ” 
Beija -Vergi, is a busy, flourishing, 
and increasing town ; pop; und^ 9000. 
It lies under the Sierra de Gadory a 
mountain of lead, some 7000 ft. high 
and 10 L. in circumference. The 
mines have been in work since 1797, 
and are only continued while they re- 
munerate : the ore occurs in uncertain 
quantities, sometimes in veins, and at 


others in deposits, or holsadas. Large 
fortunes have been made by the early 
speculators, who have creamed the hifi 
and enjoyed the first sale. The finest 
ore sometimes yields 70 per cent, pure 
lead; much was exported in the ore 
state for want of fuel. Latterly, some : 
smelting and* flattening houses have 
been erected on the coast, and worked 
with English macbiueiy. Berja is full 
of new houses, in which the wk|^ and 
families of the miners reside ; me men 
are mostly lodged on the limestone 
hill, near the works. The Sierra is 
honeycombed in all directions, the 
shafts being sunk in an oblique direc- 
tion ; the working is injurious to 
health, affecting the teeth and bowels. 
The miners occupy rude stone huts ; 
their food, and even water, is brought 
up to them. No women or dogs are 
allowed to remain on the hill. At the 
etlge of the iiador is an old Pheeni- 
cian mine called La Sabinfiy about 
which infinite fables are current. The^ 
miners are ignorant and supci'stitious 
working in the dark underground, they 
naturally are less enlightened than 
those Spaniards who live in the bright 
world. 

Berja is also full of asses and mules, 
on which the ore is carried to the sea- 
port, Adra — Aladra, Arabicfe Virgin— 
2 L. In spite of the traffic, the roads 
are iniquitous, and have always been 
so, for, said a Moorish poet ot these 
localities, “ There is no remedy to the 
traveller but to stop ; the valleys are 
gardens of Eden, but the roads those 
of hell ; ” as,*indeed, are most of those 
of Andalucia, the paradiso of poets,, 
the inferno of donkeys. Winding 
along this mule-track, down a gorge'of 
a river, we reach Alqueria^ and thence 
through sugar -plantations arrive a#; 
Adra, Posada nueva, . was it 

town founded by the Fhcsnicilu^; 
(Strabo, iii. 236), and placed judi?« 
ciously on the hill the Monte Cristo, 
The modern portion, built below, is 
constantly exposed to fearful innn^ 
dations from the river Adra^ and bd 
the agues bred by its swamps, all> ol 
which might be obviated by pre^^ 
dykes and ^ms which shonud. 
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p^ced higher up. The port is tolerable, 
out exposed to the W. The sea once 
caTxie up to the walls of the Moorish 
castle, but has retired. ^rom the 
watch-tower, la Torre de la Vela^ a 
tocsin rang out a summons to arms on 
the approach of African pirates, but 
now cannon and every means of de- 
fence are wanting. Pop. about 8000. 
Some smelting-works have been esta- 
blisheiiiiere by Heredia and others, on 
the English principle. 

Malaga lies 27 L. to theW. of Adra, 


Route 27.- 

—Adra to Malaga 

Gunichos 
Motril . . 

. . . . 7 

• • ■ 

10 

Siilol'rofia 

• • • • * • 

11 

Ainmnecar . 

• • 

14 

Torroz . 

• ■ • • 4 ■ ■ 

IS 

Velez ^lalaga 

• • • • 4 « * 

22 

Malaga . . 

• • • • ^ • 

27 


-ADRA — ^MOTRIL. 

Almunecar^ the al Munnecab, Ara- 
bic6 “ the gorge,” of the Moors, pop. 
5000, has a somewhat exposed port 
and a ruined castle. Here sugar and 
cotton, aziicar y algodon ((^nicar, 
coton, Moorish things and names), 
3"ct remain, and great efforts are 
making to extend their culture. The 
soil in the valley is very rich, being 
formed of the detritus of the hills ami 
alluvial deposits, and under the Moor 
the district was a golden strip, and 
studded far beyond Malaga witli towns 
and cities. Now dehesas y despo- 
hlados attest the dominion of the 
Gotho conqueror. For Velez Malaga, 
see p. 288. Those who wish to return 
to Granada from Motril, instead of 
going to Malaga, may take this line. 

Route 28. — Motkil to Gkaxada. 


From Adra the leagues are long and 
wearisome, but we rode in one dav to 
Motril. Passing the fine English 
wnelting-honses, we reach La Rahltdy 
a sort of port to Albiuiol^ whi(?!i lies 
inland 1 L., aiid is most rich in wines, 
laisitis, and brandies : the latter are 
exported via Rahitd to Xerez^ to suit | 
the “ neat as imported” compounds to 
.Britannic palates. The new road from 
" 0ranad a to Motril is to pass near 
AJhufioly and, if it ever be finished, 
'%ill facilitate its exports. Now the 
bands become African. The fislienncn, 
dusky as Moors, dwell in choza.s^ Ara- 
bicb “ hiits inadeof recds^” The long 
range of grayic hills commences near 
GualchoSy whence a very steep track 
amid vines leads to Motril.^ which lies 
below in its green vega of rich allu- 
vial soil. The region is full of 
fish and fruit. The am])hibions agrh 
cultural population about 12,000. The 

f ^osada is decent. Tlie road continues 
o coast the sea to SalohreTia^ the city 
of Salambo (Astarte), and once the 
iinportant Moorish town ShaKibaniah, 
and now dwindled to a hamlet ; the 
rock-built castle, in which the Moslem 
guarded his treasures, is now a j*uin, 
and the present i>ovcrty needs no store- 
house. ■ " 


Velez de Renaudulla . . 4 

Rio Grande 2i . . Ct 

Pinos del Rey . . . . 2 . . 

Padul 3 .. Jli 

Graiuula 3 ..141 

A new road is making from Gra- 
nada to Motril. Leaving Motril, 
ascend the Sierra de Lnjary with fine 
sea-views, and thence to Velez de 
Henaudallaj — llclad, “ the land of the 
children of Audalla ; ” it is generally 
called Velezillo : i)op. 3000. Tiic Jllo 
Grande.^ a “large river” in raijiy 
times, and a small one at others, joins 
the Guadalfeo near this hamlet : the 
castle is picturesque on its knoll. 
Now ride on to a mill, where an 
artist might linger a week. Some olive- 
trees, planted by the Moors, arc gi- 
gantic. Soon after the road branelies, 
and a short cut to the rt., by a wild 
r»ver, leads to Diircaly and theiu'c by 
Granada ; wc took this route as saving 
4 L. The further and fairer way goes 
round by the picturesque valley of 
Pinos del Rey. 

Tlie districts lying to the E. and 
N.E. of Adra arc of the highest in- 
terest to the botanist and geologist ; 
being almost virgin ground, tliey are 
strongly recommended to travellers 
ambitious to “book something new.” 
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Tlie maritime and . rugged province of ! 
Almeria^ of some 220 square L., con- 
sists cliielly of ramifications from the 
Sierras. Thcroads and accommodations 
arc bad. The population, some 300,000, 
is just now running mining mad ; neg- 
lecting agrjg^lture, the real wealth of 
this region of fruit and fertility. The 
evidences of volcanic disturbances are 
very frequent. The excursion is, how- 
ever, one of some hardship, and it 
must be ridden. “ Attend to the pro- 
vend,” and take a local guide from 
time to time, especially if the expe- 
dition be prolonged to the forest of 
Segura and the lead-mines of Linares^ 
near Ubeda. Tlic following route is 
recommended ; where an asterisk is 
j)laced, the distances cannot be exactly 
stated; indeed, in tlie mountain and 
forest country tlie leagues are conven- 
tional and mere guesswork. It will 
be always advisable in each place to 
apply to the cura or the alcalde in any 
case of difficultv. 

Route 20. — AuiiA to Caiitagena. 

Adra 

Dallas ' 3 

Koquetas .... 4 

Almeria 4 

T’abomas 5 

Mojacar . . ... 5 

Vera 2 

Pulji 4 ^ 

ruerto do las Aguilus . .3 

Algarrobillo .... 2 

Alinazarron 4 

Cartagena 5 

Dallas is a poor place, liable to 
earthquake, and dreary is its sandy 
plain, el Campo, which might easily 
be iiTigated : Roquelas and the coast 
are no better. AlmeHa — Murges, 
Portus Magnus of the ancients, Al- 
Mei'yah^ Arabic^, “the conspicuous*.” 
Inns : Fonda de los Vapores^ Fonda 
Malaguena. Under both Roman and 
Moor it was the “ great port ” of traffic 
with Italy and the East, and one of the 
richest manufacturing towns. Under 
its Moorish independent chief, Ibn 
Maymiin, it was a perfect Algiers, a 
pirate port and pest, whose galleys 
ravaged the coasts of France and Italy. 


Then, according to the > proverb, 
nada was merely its farm ; “ CuanSbd' 
Ahneria era Almeria^ Granada era su 
alqueria^] Indeed the site is a bosom 
of -plenty, as the luxuriant figs and^ 
cactus testify. It was taken by the Spa- 
niards, Oct. 16, 1147, chiefly by means 
of the Genoese, who were anxious to 
abate this worse piratical nuisance than 
even Tortosa. See a most curious 
Latin Leonine poem on this conquest. 
Esp. Sag. xxi. 399. The Genoese ob- 
tained for their sole reward the dish 
out of which tlie Sa viour is said to have 
eaten the last suiipcr. The Spaniards 
appropriated the town and the glory to 
themselves ; and the region under their 
rule is no longer, as sang its Arabian 
eulogist, “a land where, if thou walkedt^ 
the stones are pearls, the dust gold^ 
and the gardens paradise.” The town 
is walled in with forts to the seaboard^ 
The houses are small, the women and 
climate African : l)Op. about 20,000. 
Some bustle is given to the decay since 
the introduction of steamers, whioli 
touch here up and down. The remmu^ 
of the bold picturesque Moorish coitlo 
of Keyran, now called the Aicazab% 
command the town, aiid Avere ^ 
jiaired by Charles V., who there liulRg 
a bell to give warning of piratical de- 
scents. The walls at the back^vj^^ 
beyond La Olla are very picturesque^ 
running up" add down t|i:b decliv^ti^| 
The port is without a niole, yet the 
vestiges of one -constructed bj|: the 
Moors might have suggested sucli^an 
absolutely necessary improvement, and 
recently a pier has been projected, on 
paper only, although there is a paid 
junta for the purpose, and plenty of 
the finest stone close at hand — cosdik 
de Fspaua. The former atarazanc^^ 
or dockyards, may also be traced. Al- 
raeria is a chief town of the district, 
and residence of petty authorities, who? 
— se dice — get wealthy by encouragiiig: 
smuggling from Gibraltar. It has a Go- 
thic cathedral with an unfinished tower^ 
and is almost a castle, having been buili 
so strong in order to resist the pirates ; 
notice a rich Corinthian faqade, 
and medallions of St. Peter and St. 
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Paul; the interior is whitewashed; 
observe, however, tlie Rne marbles in 
the pulpits and altars, especially one 
in the chapel of La Tlr^en del Carmen. 
The painted and gilt medallions are in 
good cinque-cento taste. Santiago is 
said to have disembarked here a.3>. 37, 
whereat the Gallicians and Arragonese, 
each of whom -swears that the apostle 
first disembarked in their country, are 
much vexed : and, as he never came to 
^jpThin at all, who shall decide ? The 
udiabitants* of Almcria are subject to 
Ijye-bomplaints. ^ 

Al^ui 2 L. in the Sierra are the 
ihuch-fipequented baths 6i Alhamilla ; 
there are two seasons, — from May 1 to 
j|^e 30, and from Sept. 1 to the end 
ptpetober. The site is delicious, and 
l^he views charming ; so much for 
nature. The bathing and social ac- 
commodations very bad ; so much for 
the natives. The commerce of tlie pro- 
vince of Almeria consists principally in 
ii|e {tfoduce of the lead-mines, and the 
psp^o and barrilla, of which quan- 
^tijies grow on the plains. The arbol 
de,.tuite, a sort of acmeia^ from which 
a dyc48!made, flourishes here. The 
g||M|ogist"'^ll, of course, visit JSl Caho 
“Cape Agate,” distant 
S.15. This is the ancient Pro- 
fotium ChoHdemi^ a word derived 
hart^(Can. i. 34) frqm the P^mic 
rem,^put sardw^^'^e sardoinyx, 
Jicb Kneyran. It is a rock formed 
rs|ials, spa^ m^d agates, of 8 L. 
/. in ettent. Visit the cavern in 
the Afontaiia del Lujo, where amc- 
thynts are found. The eifldences of 
volcanic disturbance are very clear : the 
conical Moron de los Q-enoveses, some 
300 feet high, has clearly befen thrown 
up many similar cerros exist. The 
\ilanca is a white spot, a land- 
mark to travellers on this windy cape, 
f ince, according to the nautical adagp^ 
“At Cape de Gat, take care of jrour 
hat.” Other knobs have a religious- 
nomenclature common in Spain, such 
as “iS?/ Sacristan^* and X^oa doa 
Equivalent to our “ jwrson 
and clerk,” “ devil’s peaks,” dec. Those 
going to Partagena, who dislike steam 


conveyance, may ride across the sandy 
coast, provided they can face insects, 
and fleas especially. 

This route is very iminteresting, and 
the accommodation wretched. The 
coast continues studded with watch- 
tower atalayasy and the phans produce 
esparto and soda-plants. The route 
runs inland to Tabernas, leaving Caho 
de Oala to the rt. ; it comes out on 
the sea near MojacaVy Murgis acra, 
the promontory on its spiurof the 
Sierra de Cahreray with its mined 
castle and pretty glorieta walk. Hence 
to Vera. Barca — the “ end ” of the 
Tarraconese division — is a seaport 
from whence are exported the corn, 
barrilla, esparto, &c., of the rich envi- 
rons.. The climafe is delicious; hie 
ver perpetuum : pop. above 8000. 
Hence cross over the Almanzoray the 
“ river of victory,” often w ith no w'ater 
in it, by the Coriijo de Pulpi to el 
Puerto de las AguilaSy a small place 
so called from a rock at the entrance 
of the nicely protected harbour, which 
resembles the head and beak of an eagle. 
The town consists of tw’o intersecting 
streets, which nestle at the foot of a 
rock and castle, destined in 1766 by 
Charles HI. as the port of the country 
up to Murcia. A carriageable road 
communicates hence to Lorca, 5 L. : 
tliie character of the country is cal- 
cinei}, and barren, save the Esparto 
and Patmito weeds. Almazarron is 
an industrious place : pop. some 5000. 
The land and sea afford occupation. 
From the number of ruins discovered 
in the vicinity, this is supposed to 
have been the site ojT an important 
Carthaginian settlement. In the Sierra 
of Almazarron silver ores occur, while 
from the hill San Cristobal alum is 
extracted, and the red earth, almagra^ 
which is used for rubbing Merino 
sheep, polishing mirrors, and mixed 
with the red rappee snuff of Seville. 
The friable rock is first roasted, and 
then slaked. When thb alufh is de- 
posited in solution, the residue afW 
evaporation is the almagray which, 
according to Captain Widdrington, is 
a silicate of iron, according to othm 
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ail oxide. Miicli barrilla is made liere, 
and burnt with the shrubs of these 
timberless plains. Crossing the Al- 
manzora to the 1., L., is the silver- 

pregnant Sierra de Almagrera, The 
mines were discovered by a poor weaver 
who, under the pretence of shooting, 
passed his days here, until near a 
ridge or dip called el Ba/rranco Ja- 
roso he found specimens; these he 
carried to Granada and Cordova 
to be assayed, when they proved to 
be galena or argentiferous lead : bein^ 
utterly without money, he at last 
confided his secret to Don Miguel 
Soler, proprietor of the land, and 
the real discoverer according to Ma- 
doz, to whose account and details 
the traveller is referred, as also^to 
the excellent work on La IndtistHa 
Minera by JEzqiierra del Bayo. Soler 
formed a club of 12 friends, who making 
a purse of about 100/., proceeded to 
obtain a legal grant of the site, and 
employed a competent engineer: on 
tlie 21st of April, 1839, a rich lode 
was discovered about 50 feet below the 
earth. This bonanza ov godsend was 
called La Carmen^ in honour of the 
Virgin, as sole dispenser of the boun- 
ties of heaven. The shares soon rose 
from 150 dollars to 60,000. Indeed, 
1800 arrobas of ore, of 25 lbs. each, 
were raised per day, even with the 
nidest machinery. Tliis sudden acqui- 
sition of wealth attracted thousands 
of competitors to “^tlie diggings,” 
and what a few years ago was a wild 
and dreary waste is now studdif} 
with buildings, traced into roads, 
crowded with labourers and smelting- 
furnaces. To complete the works, a 
draining company has been formed for 
the purpose of opening an adit, noW 
nearly completed. The outlet is bn a* 
level with the sea, and the line will 
communicate with that part of the ; 
Sierra ,which contains the principal 
mass of ore, a distance estimated at: 
2200 yards. These mines were cer- 
tamly worked by the ancients, but long 
remained among the many treasures 
buried in the Spanish nation, imtil re- 
discovered by sneer accident : here first 


appeared that germ of mining an^ 
gambling madness with wliich SpaifiF 
and the whole modem world seem 
infected. TJie original discoverer died a 
pauper, without even a room in a poor 
or an alms-house, while the Cartha^- 
nians erected a temple to the Sdn 
Aletes, by whom these identical ores 
were fost found (Polyb. x. 10). 

From Aimeria there is a cross tat 
carriageable road to Guadix 15 D., 
through Rioja^ Ocana^ and Finaiia, 

Botjte SO.it-Almebia to Jaek., 


Aimeria • 

Kioja 4 

Senes. ...... 

Macael ...... 2 

Purchena 11 

Baza Tf 

Orcera 4 

Segura .6 

Homos 3 

Iznatorai'e 3 

Ubeda 5 

Baeza . . . . . . 1 

Linares 3 

Mengibar ... ... 4 


Jaen . v., I’: * .... 3 

^ . ' ' 1 . 

This circuit, interesting to tlie patu- 

rahst, runs through an almo^ ^rn 
incognita. The leagues are ^11^ ail| 
vyncertain, the communicaticMtis an| 
accommodations rough jn the ext];mn^ 
It. is, however, voyage of diScovei^ 
well <|^rving4»d|e undertaken, ahd 
which further information 3 much rej 
quested for this Hmidb^k. ^ 

Maoael^ poorly built atnid the finle^ 
materials, lies under the Sierra dAFila* 
hresy w'hencorlbhe view over the country 
is singular, as it resembles a stormy sOa 
suddenly petrified. Macael is one 
block of white marble, whence were 
extracted the thousands of pillars 
which the IS^oors raised in the patiios 
of Seville and Granada j now, in the 
pining atrophy and marasmus, they ai^ 
scarcely worked. Burchena is historic- 
ally interesting, as being the town to 
which Boabdu retired, it having been 
assigned to him as his petty estate, and 
part ofi his alcazar stiU remams. For 
BcMay see p. 343. Thmceabol^ loTer 
of natural history inay#trihe tothePoco 
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iR?/ Alcon^ where the pine forests” com- 
mence. Hence to Cazorla, wiiich 
forftis one point of a triangle with 
JPtiebla de 1)0 n Fahrique^ distant 15 L. 
Tlie roads are iniquitous in these tan- 
gled groves of fine oaks and pines. At 
0r6era was the governmental establish- 
ment of woods and forests, whence the 
arsenals of Cadiz were |upplied, but 
tjic noble buildings were all burnt by 
; tlie Frencli. The forest of Segura, 
S^tus Tigiensis, extends about 80 L. by 
60. The viator shopld apply to the 
riX^ident authorities for permission to 
^explore- the localities, stating frankly 
hia objects ; otherwise his arrival will 
create an infinite hubbub, and he will 
be exposed to ^every sort of suspicion 
.and inconvenience. The Guadiana, 
which flows into the Guadalquivir, is 
useful foi* floating down timber. The 
forest is sadly neglected and ill-used ; 
game of all ^inds abounds, and wolves 
Are so numerous that sheep can scarcely 
be kept. 

Passing through a fertile well- 
watered counti*y \s Vheda, built on an 
olivc-clad slope by tilie Moors, with the 
materials of the Boman Bietnla, now 
fTbjSda la Vieja. Ubeda was taken by 
Alonso VIII. eight days after the 
victory of Las Navas de Tolosa. The 
Spaniard, W'riting to Innocent III., 
stated that it “ then ^contained 70,000 
Mdbrs, o'f whom many were put to 
death, and the rest made slaves to 
bvil6 eonvents in Spain, and the city 
razed to the ground.” When these 
Christian destroyers retired, the Infidels 
rebuili; Ubeda. But thcrill-fated town 
was again taken by St. Ferdiimnd on 
Michaelmas-day, 1239. Hence tlie city 
arms— gules, tliat Archangel, with an 
orle, argent, of twelve lions, gules. 
Ubeda contains about 15,000 inhabit-' 
ants, principally agriculturists. 

Here are excellent specimra^ of 
PeefrO de Valdelvira, an architect of 
the sixteenth century, and secondkonly 
to Berruguete. The cathedral, once 
the mosque, has been built into a Co- 
rinthian temple, in a style similar to 
thoSeo of Jaen and Grenada. Near 
■ the high altar ^was buried Hon Bel- 
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tran de la Cueva, the reputed father 
of La Beltraneja, the rival to Isa- 
bella the Catholic, The Maecenas of 
Ubeda was Francisco do los Cobos, 
secretary to Charles V. He brought 
from Italy Julio and Alessandro, 
pupils of Jean de Udina, to de- 
corate his house wdth arabesques. 
The mansion, cruelly degraded, still 
exists ill the parish Santo Tomas. He 
also employed Pedro de Valdelvira, in 
1540, to build the beautiful San Sal- 
vndor. The stone is of a bad colour, 
and the interior has been overgilt and 
altered. Obseive the Portal del Llano, 
and the entrance and inside of the rich 
sacristia : walk by the pretty delicias 
to the Cadenas, or convent of Domi- 
nican nuns, built in 1 566 by Fasquez d-e 
Molina, sec. to Philip IT. ; the laejade 
is by Valdelvira ; the hospital is a line 
building : observe the tower, the clois- 
ter, and the minute bassi-rclicvi on tlie 
relahlo. The funds have long been 
misapplied, and the niismanageinent is 
complete. Visit the Lonja, and the 
buildings in the Fxido — the “ Exodus,” 
or place of departure for Baeza, distant 
1 L. There is a profusion of water, 
and fertility is everywhere the conse- 
qiicncie ; indeed, the w hole of tlie 
de Ubeda is some of the finest land in 
the world. Under the Moors it was 
densely peopled, and a granaiy ; now 
much is despohlado and neglected, and 
the people dull and backward ; indeed, 
since the days of Don Quixote (ii. 33), 
ir por los cerrosde Ubeda is equivalent 
going out of your w ay or talking 
nonsense, and the roads are some of 
the very worst in Spain. 

Baeza — Beatia Ba^cula — is the spot 
where Scipio the younger routed As- 
drubal (u. c. 545), killing 8000 Car- 
thaginians, and taking 10,000 Spa- 
niards prisoners (Livy, xxvii. 18). 
tinder the Moors it became a flour- 
ishing towm of 30,000 souls. It wa.9 
taken and sacked by St. Ferdinand 
in 1239, and has never become again 
what it opce was. The miserable 
Moors took refuge in the Albaioin 
of Grenada. Baeza is a handsome 
towTij with old walls and towerg, 
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of which the AlMcbrea is* the finest. 
Pop. about 4000. There is a good 
new posada in what was the Fran- 
ciscan convent. The noble buildings 
of the sixteenth century, and now 
deserted halls, bear record of former 
importance. The position, on a lofty 
Zotna, with pure air, rich plains, and 
abundance of water, is well chosen. 
All this rich district fell in 1810 at 
once into Soult’s grasp from the mis- 
conduct of the Spaniards under Cas- 
tejon. The principal edifices are the 
oratorio of San Felipe Neri, the grand 
patio and staircase of the university, 
the fountain with caryatides in the 
Plaza, and the cinque-cento gates of 
Cordova and Baeza. The cathcditil is 
joined with that of Jacn, under the 
same mitre. It was modernised in 
1587, and dedicated to the “ birth of 
the Virgin.” This mystery is repre- 
sented in a basso-relievo by Jeronimo 
Prado, over the classical portah The 
chapel of San Jose is in excellent plate- 
resque. It was for this cathedral that 
Francisco Merino, one of the best silver- 
workers of Spain (obiit 1594), made a 
magnificent mistodia. 

But the pride of Baeza was the 
being the birthplace of the 11,000 
virgins commonly called of Cologne, 
but who were Spanish, according to 
Vilclies, in his ‘ Santuarios,^ i. 28, 26. 
These ladies, really bom in Cornwall 
about the year 463, were daughters of 
one Nothus, a great lord, and the Bas- 
tards are still among the best bom in 
the West of England. Some sceptical 
critics contend that the eleven thou- 
sand were in reality only twins, and by 
name Ursula and Undecimilla ; others 
assert that the mistake arose from the 
abbreviations of an old manuscript, 
“ Ursula et XI. , M. V.,” meaning 
simply, Ursula and eleven martyr vir- 
gins. At the same time, there must 
have been many thousands of them, 
more perhaps than at present, since 
there is scarcely a relicario in Spain 
which cannot boast a virgin, or two of 
them, while the numbers in Germany 
and Italy are still more astounding. 

The celebrated sculptor, Gaspar jSe- 
cerra, was bom at Baeza in 1620. 


XAitares — Hellanes — is placed in %- 
pleasant plain under the Sierra Mo* 
rena, with an abundance of fertiliifing 
streams : population under 7000. It 
was celebrated in antiquity for its 
mines of copper and lead, which are 
stUl very productive, especially those 
of Los Arrayanes, Alamillos, and La 
Cruz. Every day new shafts are being 
opened ; but, as at Bcrja, the working 
is very prejudicial to the miner^S” 
health. About half a L. distant is ^e 
supposed site of Castulo or Cazlona, 
where mutilated sculpture is frequently, 
found and neglected. At Palaznelos 
are the presumed ruins of the “palace” 
of Himilce,* the rich wife of Hannibal, 
and near is the site of the great battle 
w'on by Scipio (Livy, xxiv. 4l). The 
fine fountain of Linares is supposed to 
be a ^remnant of the Homan work 
which was connected with Castulo. N. 
of Linares, and about 5 miles from 
Cai*olina,in the Cerro de ValdeinfiemOy 
are certain ancient mines, which still 
ara called Los Pozos de Anibah The 
geologist may strike on to Vilches, a 
small place with 2000 souls, placed in 
the midst of neglected mines of copper 
and silver. The wild shooting in all 
this district of L<is N^evas Pohla^ 
Clones is good, so also is the fishing 
in the Quadalen^ Ouarrizaz^ and Qua- 
dalimar. 

The tw'o to^ms of Baeza andLiillres, 
only 3 L. apart, as is common in un- 
amalgamating Spain, do not love their 
neighbour. Baeza quiere- pares^ y no 
quiere Linares. 

The traveller may either strike dp 
to Bailen, 2 L., or return to Granada 
by Jaen — 2 L. to the Venta de Don' 
Juan, and 1 L. to the bridge over the 
Guadalquivir at Mengibar, and thence 
4 most dreary L. to Jaen. . See Ihdeai; 
for details. 

The communications, from Grahac^: 
will be found in the preceding pages r 
to Jaen, Hte. 16; to Cordova, Hte. 14 ; 
to Seville, by Osuna, Bte. 13; to 
Honda, by Antequera, Hte. 21 ; -to 
Malaga, by Alhama, Hte. 25; H>r bj 
Loja, Hte. 18. There now nemaini^^;; 
the Hdiite to Murcia and the £ast|^2^ 
provinces. 
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The petty JReino de uMurcia contains about 660 square L. It is of an irregular 
^hape. about 25 L. long by 23 broad, and is bounded to the E. bjr Valencia, to 
the N. by Cuenca and La Manoha, to the W. by Granada, and to the S. by the 
Mediterranean. It is thinly peopled and very dry : drought, indeed, is the local 
curse : and frequently for many months in succession not one drop of rain 
falls on the parched, riverless portions. Man and nature are withered up ; dust 
returns to dust, and all becomes a desert. The artificial remedies, the Presas and 
Pantanos, and methods of irrigation introduced by the intelligent, industrious 
Moors are well worth notice. (Consult the Memoriae by Rafael de Mhumda^ 8vo. 
1836.) Where they exist under this ardent sun, the well- watered poHions and 
Huertas compensate by their prodigious fertility, producing the palm, orange, 
and carob tree, silk, soda, bass-grass, red peppers, and wines. The mineralogy 
is most Interesting, especially in the mining districts near Cartagena. The best 
line of route is that which comprehends Lorca, Murcia, Cartagena, Elche, 
and Alicante. The springs and autumns are the fittest seasons for travelling; 
the former are all flower, the latter all fruit. Murcia was the cherished province 
of the Carthaginians, and was destined by them to replace their loss of Sicily, 
as it contained those mines which enabled the family of Hannibal to war 
against Home itself. The Goths of Murcia made honourable resistance against 
dhe Moors, and their leader, Theodimir — 'Tadmir Ben Gobdos — was allowed to 
retain an independent sovereignty during his lifii ; hence the province was 
called Belad Tadmir^ a word often confounded with Tadmor, a country of 
palms, which do indeed flourish here. Under the Moors Mursiah became 
one continuous ** gardeft,’* and hence was called El Bastan^ and sometimes 
Misr, Egypt, to which it was compared. When the Kalifate of the Umm^ahs 
was broken up, Mursiah split off into an ind^endent state under the Beni-lahir 
famil;^, which ruled from 1038 to 1091 ; after this, internal dissensions led to 
the tnamph of the Spaniards. The Moorish Murcians were reputed to be Ob^ 
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stinate and disobedient; and the province, l^ing in an out-of-the-way comer, is 
still considered by Spaniards to be the Bceotia of the south. Thus in schoolless 
Murcia, Murtia^ the pagan goddess of apathy and ignorance, has long ruled, 
and rules, undisturbed and undisputed. Few men in anywise illustrious, have 
ever been produced by this Dunciad province. .The lower classes, chiefly 
agricultural, are alternately sluggish and laborious. Their physiognomy is 
African, and many have migrated latterly to congenial Algeria. Superstitious, 
litigious, and revengeful, they remark of themselves and province, that the 
heaven and earth are good, but all that is between them is bad. El cielo y suelo 
es bueno — cl entresuelo malo. The littoral plains, especially about CarWgena and 
Alicante, are much subject to earthquakes, and are rendered insalubrious by 
salt-marshes. The salt made from them is chiefly shipped to the Baltic. The 
soda-plant grows abundantly : of the four kinds — the barilla, algazal, sosa, and 
salicor — the first is the best. It is a low-tufted spreading bush, of a greenish 
colour, ripening into a dull brown. The plants, when dry, are burnt on iron 
gratings over pits; and the saline particles sink below in a vitrified mass. An 
acre of barrilla will produce h ton of alcali, but it is an exhausting crop. Here 
also the esparto, the bass feather-grass or Spanish rush, SiKirtium juncei 0 i, genet 
(!' Es 2 )agne,~- stipa*jnacrochloa tenacissinia — grows naturally in vast quantities : 
hence the district of Cartagena was called by the Greeks, — ra 

lovyyaom irthiov, and by the Romans Campus Spartarius, Juncarius, The name 
of this “ stipa-tenacissima is said to be derived from e-TSipu, cwisetere, and 
the plant resembles the spear-grass which grows on the sandy sea-shores of 
Lancashire. This thin wiry^’ush is still worked up into the same^infinite 
purposes as are so accurately described by Pliny (‘ N. H.* xix. 2) ; such as 
matting, baskets, soles of sandals, ropes, &c. It was exported largely to Italy 
(Strabo, iii. 243). These are the Iberian whips of Horace (Epod. iv. 3). The 
rush, wlien cut, is dried like hay, and then soaked in water and plaited, and is 
very enduring ; and the hand-manufacture, as formerly, employs multitudes of 
women and children. Snails, especially a kind called JSerranos, are much eaten 
in these districts. 

The present section will include a portion of Valencia, as Murcia is quitted 
near Orihuela ; but the description of the Elche, Alicante, and Xativa districts 
w ill, however, come conveniently to the traveller who approaches those regions 
from Granada. Murcia is very ill provided witl^goads ; even the great com- 
munication between Granada is but just carriageable, badly furnished with 
bridges, very wearisome, and with poor accommodation. The best plan will 
be, on leaving Granada, to make an excursion into the Alpujarras to Almeria 
(R. xxvi.), and then take the steamer to Cartagena. There is a good local 
and heraldic history of Murcia, the * Discursos Historicos,* Francisco Cascales, 
Murcia, 1621 ; or the new edition of 1776. Murcia, a metal-pregnant district, ' 
at this moment is mining mad, for the Spaniard, not ill-disposed in the abstract 
to Mammon worship, has caught a new infection from the foreigner in its 
practical exhibition. Some account of these mines, ancient and modern, may 
interest those who love either to ** speculate,” or to dig out the ore of the past . 
from the rubbish of oblivion. Here the antiquarian will find the^identical 
shafts of the Carthaginians reopened, after a discontinuance of so many cen- 
turies : and the same districts are again made busy by this ancient source of 
wealth and industry. 

Spain has long supplied the world, both the old and new, with the precious 
metals — herself the Peru of antiquity, she enriched Tyreand^Rome with bullion 
from her own bosom, as in later times she supplied Europe from her Trans- 
atlantic possessions. The Phoenicians, the first to discover her metallic w^ltR, : 
long kept the secret to themselves with a jealous monopoly, which their de--; 
scendants imitated in regard to their golden colonies of the New World. The 
merchants of Tyre found the natives of Tarshish (the south of Spain) much 
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as the aboriginal Indians were when discovered by the Spaniards ; and totally 
unacquainted with the conventional value of the precious metals as a reprc* 
sentative of wealth, for no mention whatever is made of coin. They treated 
them simply as materials for the construction of the meanest utensils, for 
mangers and water-vessel^ (Strabo, iii. 224). The Phcenicians carried l)uUion 
away in such quantities, that when their ships were freighted to the full they 
made their anchors of silver (Diod. Sic. v, 358, Wess.): the coasts of Pales- 
tine were encumbered therewith, so that in the house of Solomon (who traded 
with Hiram) everything was of gold and ** silver was accounted nothin^*' 
(1 King#x. 21). The very next verse shows that all this came from Spain. 
Hence the possession of this country of gold, the source of the sinews of war, 
and the secret of pow^r, soon became the bone of contention among nations 
(App. * B. H.' 482). The fame of the Romans was spread over the East, in 
consequence of ** what they had done i'll Spain, the winning of the mines of 
silver and of gold which is there’’ (I'Macc. viii. 3). Everything which re- 
garded this subject interested the avarice of Roman adventurers,' who, says 
Hiodorus Siculus, flocked to Spain in the hopes of suddenly becoming rich, 
just as the Spaniards did to Peru and Mexico ; acconlingly, ttiere was no want 
^ authors on Spanish metallurgy. From the now lost works of Posidonius, 
tfee chief authority, Strabo and Diodorus Siculus derived their principal 
information. Posidonius, according to Strabo (iii. 217), was so dazzled with 
the subject^' that, departing from his ordinary prose to indulge in poetical 
exaggeration, he adventured on the pun, that Plutus, not Pluto, lived beneath 
»the Spanish soil. Strabo goes on to say, that mejj would bore down to the latter 
to digllp the former. Even this cautious geographer warms when enlarging 
on the wealth of the Peninsula. See also the beautiful exordium of Pliny to. 
his 3rd k>ook on the fatal greediness for gold, and the ** profunda avaritia” of 
his countrymen. No tale could, in fact, be too .exaggerated for the credulity 
and the golden visions of the reading public of Rome, who thought that the 
streets of Spain were paved with gold, just as the modern Romans think those 
of Ixmdon now are. The Tagus was said to roll over golden sands, while the 
ploughshare of the Gallician turned up clods of ore (Justin, xliv. 3). The 
Iberian names of these interesting lumps. Pains, Palacranas, Jhilftces, have 
been preserved, while the ixjst of the dictionary has perished. It is still true, 
as was remarked by Strabo ^ii. 210, 216), that those portions of the Peninsula 
where the soil is most barren are the most fertile in the precious metals. 

Those who have read of the murders committed in the S. American mines 
by the Spaniards, and of the myriads of poor Indians wasted, blood, bones, and 
all, as machinas de sangre, will he satisfled, on comparing the recorded iniquities 
committed here by the C^arthaginians, that the Punic taint, when gold is in the 
question, has remained unchanged in their descendants. The accounts given 
by Diod. Siculus of the mode of working the mines of Egypt (iii. 181) and of 
Spain (v. 359) prove from the identity of practical details, that the Phcsnicians 
introduced the Oriental system. Nothing could exceed the cruelties exercised 
in both countries on the ergastnla, the gangs of wretched miners, who were 
composed of captives and criminals; they toiled day and night, naked, and 
urged on with the lash, until death came as a welcome deliverer. In the mines 
near Cartagena 40,000 men were thus employed at once (Strabo, iii. 220), and 
the daily returns of silver amount^ to 25,000 drachma ; and one mine alone, 
called &;bolo, produced to Hannibal 3 cwt. of silver daily (Pliu. * N. H.’ 
xxxiii. 6). Credite poster!. The mines were drained by hydraulic machines, 
x«x>J»h the inventton of Archimedes, and imported from Egyjpt, lust as the 
ateam-enmnes are now brought there from England, for the Spaniard never was 
a mechanieiUn. • The old shales burrowed into the mountains, by which rivers 
were turned off, are distinguishable from the Moorish by being rounds while 
the latter are square. Job (xxviii. 7) alludes to these Phcehician tunnellings/ 
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the remains of some of which are still thought to be traceable at Rio Tlnw 
and the S® Spirito, near Cartagena. Thesje shafts, the Greek 
'Zugiyyaif and Roman CunicuU, were called by the natives arrugia, in which^; 
and its Greek corruption, the Iberian or Basque root ur, “ water,” is evident. 
The wells, pozos, were called agangas and agogas, for the Romans, mere mili« 
tary conquerors, preserved, nay derived, these technical tefms from their morb 
ingenious predecessors, just as the Gotho-Spauiard adopted the nomeuclatute 
of the Moor. 

The Iberians, like the modern Spaniards, rude and careless manufacture^: 
took the ratv material just as bountiful nature offered it to them, and left to 
the stranger the p’oeesses of artificial perfection. Thus their bullion was 
exported, as now, in pigs, or “spread into plates” (Jer. x. 9). How little 
all the processes of separation and amalgamation were known may be inferred 
from the Saguutiiies having simply melted their gold and silver with lead 
and brass, in order thei*eby to render it useless to Hannibal (App. ‘ B. H.' 
435). It has also been ascertained that even 12 per cent, of silver is yet to be 
ext racted from the ancient slags, e^coriaics, left by them ; so imperfect was their 
system of smelting. It would appear that the advanced metallurgical science 
of Egypt and Phoenicia, from whom the Jews learnt their processes even of 
reducing and dissolving gold (Exod. xxxii. 20), was not kept up by the colonistiEi 
of Carthage. 

The Carthaginian labourers in these districts were then, as now, very poor;, 
the ore was dug up by a sweat of blood, and modern Spaniards have' always . 
neglected the surer source of wealth, agriculture, which lies on the surface of 
their fertile soil ; they have, like Orientals, loved to gamble ; buoyed on by 
their imaginations, and readily believing what they eagerly desired,- they have 
sighed for sudden acquisition of riches, for some brilliant treasure accident, and 
have thus lost the solid substance in the attempt to catch at a glittering shadow. 
The want of fuel is a serious objection ; thus the juxtaposition of English 
iron and coal has won the Spaniard s gold, to whom the angry gods denied 
these gifts, while they granted richer ores. Industry, again, is wanting, that 
alchemy which converts these baser substances into precious things, and solves 
the doubt of the Roman#philosopher, “ argentum et anrum, proprii Dei an irati 
negaverint, dubio and poor Spain herself has too long been a mine worked by 
avarice and iniquity. The Moorish invasion led to the abandonment of these 
ancient tnines, as this portion of the Peninsula became k scene of domestic and 
foreign warfare; and when the Moor. was at last conquered, the almost simul- 
taneous discovery of the New World threw into the lap of Spain a virgin source 
of unexhausted wealth, it was no longer worth while to expend heavy labour 
and capital on the long-neglected mines at home, when the supply could be so’ 
well procured elsewhere, so they were closed in 1600 by a royal order. 
Latterly, since the loss of the Transatlantic colonies, much attention has been 
directed to these former sources of treasure ; and foreign capitalists have poured.; 
in with foreign science and machinery, and even the Spaniard, cautious as he, 
is in embarking his hoard in any commercial adventure, joins in this race for- 
gold. It plates over their most invstcrate national and even religious anti-j 
pathies. He co-operates with Jew and Gentile, for the Rothschilds, wise as 
their king Solomon, have again sent forth their agents to Tarshish, buying up 
the bullion, and making advances for new operations. These are chiefly 
directed by Englishmen and Frenchmen. Even *^0 coals used for smelting arc^ 
brought from Newcastle. 

Among the finest refining establishments in these metal-pregnant^ district 
may be named Xa JSHtauntca and Xa de San Juauf at Alicante. The amal^^ 
gamation works of Xttdoro, at Escombrera, and La Begeneraddy^ uX 
Almazarron, deserve notice. A new custom-hduse has been opened at Bardtuk 
— Portus magnus— solely for these galena mines. The bonanz^ of La Esjpe^ 
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ranza. La Observacion, and Emilia, of San Gines, on the Rico Cerro de Oro, 
may be visited: at S'* Spirito was 'discovered, in 1481, a Carthaginian shaft, 
supported by masonry. However, the talk of this angle of Murcia is about 
ores, and the traveller will hear of nothing else : every day some new associa- 
tion is formed, some new ground broken. These, and all other particulars, 
will, be learned from his consuls at Cartagena and Alicaute, or any respectable 
merchant or resident. 

The mineralogist and speculator is referred for additional information to the 
* Ilistoria Natural* of Bowles; the ‘ Comentarioa de las Ordenanzas de Minas* 
Antonio Xavier de Gamboa, folio, Mad. 1761, translated by Richard Heath- 
field, Loitgman, 1830 ; also * Registro de las Minas de la Corona,* Tomas Gon- 
zalez, 2 vols. Mad. 1832; and *■ Minero JSspaiiol,* Nicacio Anton Valle, Mad. 
1841 ; a newspaper also was established, called Rl Roletin de las Minas, which 
is exclusively dedicated to mining information. The best spots for the student 
in these matters will be Cartagena and Alicante, in the vicinity of which occur 
the chief mines, smelting and other establishments, which are principally 
carried on by French and English speculators. 
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This bad road is practicable for 
strong galeras and tart anas. It is better 
to ride it, hiring horses to Lorca, 
whence a diligence runs to Murcia; 
reserving, however, a power of taking 
the horses on, if preferred. By leav- 
ing Granada at 4 a.m. you can easily 
ireach Guadix to sleep. The city is 
quitted by the Pnerta de Facalausa, 
Arabicb, the pass or gate of the al- 
mond-trees, a two hours* mountain 
ride leads to the tolerable posada at 
ffuetor. Hence, passing the lofty 
crags, the picturesque denies and de- 
scents, to Molinillo, and wild aromatic 
4chesas to burnt-up Diezma, The arid 
soil contrasts with the snowy Sierra, 
which glitters to the r. Near PuruU 
the miserable peasantry dwell in 
holes or excavated from the 

soft hillocks. Many of the* loftier 
hills to the r. bear names connected 


with the silver-mines of antiquity, 
such as Sierra de la Mina, Sierra del 
P.ozo, &c. ; indeed, all this range, down 
to the Sierra de Filabres and Vera, is 
marble and metal pregnant. In these 
districts, probably, were the Orospe- 
dan chain ; the Opog a^yvaeu of Strabo 
(iii. 220) ; the Mons Argentarius of 
Fest. Avienus. Bochart interprets the 
word Oroaphed quasi Phed, Puiiice sil- 
ver. Gold mines exist in the Monte 
del Sol, not far from Genes and Jlnetor, 
G nadir, Acci, Arabicc wadi-ash, the 
water of life, eau de vie, in its mul- 
beriy-groves silooks more cheerful. 
There is a decent posadi del Sol under 
the town, near the gate, and a nice little 
Alameda, Guadix contains 9000 souls, 
and is a bishopric suffragan to Gra- 
nada, although it claims much greater 
antiquity and to have been converted 
by San Torcuato, one of the seven pre- 
lates sent expressly to Spain by St. 
Peter and Paul. Walk up to the 
Plaza, with its columns of the loth 
century : thence to the Paseo de la 
Catedral, and observe the view over the 
Verpt, The cathedral is unimportant, 
although rejoicing in the epithets of 
holy and apostolical. The coro is en- 
riched with many small statues, car\'ed 
ill pear- wood ; the silleria is in exag- 
gemted plateresque: the pulpits are 
composed of the red and green Alpu- 
jarras marbles. Coming out towards 
the bishop’s palace is a Roman stone, 
let into the wall, and inscribed “ CoUm 
Accis,** Hence by the Calle de la Mu’- 
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ralla to the ruined Moorisli castle. 
\ Observe the extraordinaiy character 
of the environs. The whole country 
about the town resembles a sea, whose 
w’aves have suddenly been transformed 
into solid substances. The hillocks 
rise up fantastically into conical and 
pyramidical shapes : their marly sides 
are excavated into caves, the homes of 
the troglodyte poor. No wonder some 
are called los dientes de la Vieja, al- 
though they are more like the teeth of 
a petrified colossal crocodile than of 
an old woman. These localities, once 
covered by water, have been ploughed 
by the retiring floods into gullies, by 
which the whole district is intersected. 
Guadix is renowned for its knives, 
made with a moldCy or catch, by which 
the blades can be fixed and converted 
into a dagger ; admirable for stabbing, 
nothing can be ruder than this cutlery, 
which however answers Spanish pur- 
poses, and that guerra al cuchillo which 
proved scarcely less fatal to the Frenc]^ 
than the British bayonet. (See Alba- 
cete.) From Gmdix a road leads to 
Lanjarorif by Tiana, Lanjar, and Orgtva, 
Consult JTvitoria del Obispado de Ouadia: 
y Bam, Pedro Suarez, fol. Mad. 1696. 

About li L. from Guadix are the 
baths of Graena^ open from August to 
October. The accommodations, as 
usual, affe wretched ; and many visitors 
prefer lodging in the cool caves of the 
hills to the hot and inconvenient 
houses. Leaving Guadix, whence the 
road branches oif for Almeria, and 
threading a sea of pointed hillocks, 
sandy, earthy, and tawny, amid which 
the esparto rush grows luxuriantly, 
passing a stream and a wild ascent, a 
midday halt may be made at the poor 
Venta de Gor, Ghaur means a pass in 
Hindec, while ghxtr in Arabic is a bot- 
tom, a flat low country. The town 
lies to the r. Hence to Baza^ 3 long 
L. The clay-built-looking city lies in 
a rich hoy a or plain, surrounded by a 
country ploughed up by ravines and 
Brobdignag furrows. Baza, the Roman 
Basti, the Moorish Bdstah, is an agri- 
cultural town of some 10,000 souls: 
the posada is roomy and good. Frag- 
ments of antiquity are constantly 
found in the Vega, and are as con- 


stantly neglected or broken to piece®; 
by the peasants, who, like Moor®^ 
think they contain hidden treasures., 
Baza was taken by the Christians, after 
a siege of seven months, Dec. 4, 1480i: 
Isabella came in person, then and there^ 
as everywhere else, the harbinger of 
victory. This gentle and delicate 
queen possessed the masculine virtues 
of bur bold Bess, while a soul of Caesar 
was enshrined in the form of Lucretia. 
She braved all hardships, hurried to 
every post of danger, regardless of 
M'eather or ill heath, and appearing 
at the nick of time, like our Elizabeth 
at Tilbury Fort, communicated to her 
troops her own dauntless spirit. The 
Spanish artillery was under her espe- 
cial management, for she perceived the 
power of this arm, hitherto under- 
valued from being worked insufficient-t 
ly. She was the soul and spirit of 
every campaign, by providing the 
finance and commissariat, things rare-' 
in Spain, and recorded by P. Martyr 
as belli newte. She pawned her jewels 
to pay the troops, seldom paid since: , 
established military hospitals, ' and 
maintained a regular discipline: her 
camp, says P. Martyr, resembled a 
republic of Plato’s. Need it be said 
that her armies were victorious? for 
Spaniards make fine soldiers when well 
fed and led. She placed her batteiy on 
the site of the present or grain 

deposit, and some of her cannon, used 
as lamp-post® ! ^main near the rose- 
planted Alameda. They are composed 
of bars of iron bound by hoops, and 
have no wheels,^ being moved by strong s 
rings. In the Colegiata is the 
tomb of the patron, San Maximo, Th# 
splendid Cnstodia was the work blf: 
Juan Ruiz of Cordova. Near Bara^ : 
November 3, 1810, Blake and Manuel: 
Freire were signally beaten by thb 
French. The town was sacked by S^- ; 
bastiani. 

Baza is renowned for rich red wines^:;^ 
the beverage of Granada. The womeial 
are among the prettiest in Spain, an^^'^ 
as at Guadix, fair complexi0iie4« 
The female' peasants clad in gre^:- 
sayas, with black stripes and rc^« 
edgings, with their sandalled, nake$i 
feet, upright elastic step, as they ean^^ 
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. baskets or pitchers on their heads, unresisting, was sacked by Sebastian] 
are quite classical and melo-drama- in April, 1810. 

tic Hebes. The Valencian costume Passing the steep Cu£sta de Viotar 
now begins, and the ^triped rmnta we enter Murcia. The high road to 
takes the place of the cloak. There Lorca is carried over the ridge at el 
are two local histories : one by Gonzalo Puerto de Lumbreras : but the traveller 
Argote de Molina; the other by Pedro should make a mountain ddtour to the 
Suarez, fol. Mad. 1606. 1. by the noble castle Xiquena, dining 

Hence by a poplar Alameda to Cidlar at the venta on the opposite side of 
dip Baza, which lies in a ravine below the river, and beyond the picturesque 
its Moorish ruin, and in a valley of mills. 'I'he stone pines are magnifi- 
maize and vines. It is a straggling cent. Make then a detour to the 1. 
place of some .*>000 souls built on its to the Pantano of Lorca : an enormous 
’Stream. Half of the dwellings are mere dyke, called el pumte^ is built of a fine 
holes du^ in the hill-side, in which yellow stone across the gathering 
the rustics burrow and breed like ground of a narrow valley, 1500 ft. high, 
rftbbits, and they are all fur in their andconsistingof7rampsorca/nmo$,each 
dheepskin jackets. Here, in August, 12 ft. wide; the base being some 84 ft. 
1811, Freire was again beaj^n to shreds thick. This dams up the rivulet into a 
even by Godinot, one of the worst of reservoir lake; the accumulated waters 
French generals, whose incapacity are doled out to the lands below, water 
allowed, his foe, skilled in flight, to being the thing wanting in this dessi- 
escape (Toreno, xvi.). cated district. These Pantanos are the 

Ascending a broken ridge, the mi- precise Byzantine the Bendts by 

serable Ventt de hs Vertientes marks which Constantinople is supplied. This 
the summit, from whence divortiu aqm- one was a speculation of the company 
rum, the “ parted waters,” descend both de Prades, formed in 1775, by whom 
ways. is in the district of flax money was raised for the Murcian 

and hemp, lino t/ cauamo. The latter, canal at 7J per cent., which, being 
when cut, is soaked for 8 days, until ’guaranteed by Charles III., was lent 
the rind rots ; it is then beaten on round readily. In 1791 Godoy reduced it to 
stones, and drawn through an iron- 3 per cent., deducting the whole 
toothed machine. The whole process amount of the previously pjjid dif- 
Is unwholesome, for the offensively- ference of 4^. The dyke across the 
smelling soakings produce fever, while gorge, finished in 1789, was filled for 
fibe minute particles which fly off dur- the first time in Feb. 1802, and gave 
h^the beating irritatH the lungs and way April 80, destroying the suburb of 
inauce consumption. Velez el Puhio is San Christobal, and much of the city, 
^jiroached by au awful league, la del and injuring everthing for nearly .50 
'ayle, which is at least 5 miles long. m. below. Similar was the ^^eservoir 
The stream is pretty; and the two and the destruction of the Sitte Mareb, 
rocky knobs of the Frayle and La the work of Solomon's Queen of Sheba, 

. Monja are singular. Velez el Rubio which* swept entire cities from the face 
is a poor but well-peopled place of of Arabia (Sale's ‘Koran,' i. 12). 
..some 12,000 souls, in a most fertile Something on a smaller scale occurred 
district, which also abounds in fine at HeTmforth, Yorkshire, in 18.52, but as 
' ^pers: the white houses lie under that particular dam was in Chancery 
'the castle in a picturesque fiill-girt whocan wonder at the ruin? ’The Mur- 
^ sitliation. Near it is the fuente del cians, in remembrance of these aqueous 
^ a ferruginous mineral water, avalanches, oppose the repairs of the 
excellent for nervous disorders. Pantanos, It is with them a question 
'.’ The huge, posada del Rosario was built of fire v, water — either to be burnt up 
1785 by the Duke of Alva, who owns by the sun or drowned, 
pbtve ^tates in these parts. The ex- Following the lines of damage for 2 
^^Eior is grand, the interior is all want. L^ we rea^ Zorca, Elicroca, Lorcdh, 
WSHez el Rubio^ although unarmed and ; with a decent inn, de San Vicente^ and 
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diligence to Murcia : the town is built 
under the Monte de Oro^ on the banks 
of the Sangonera, or Guadalentin, 
which soon &lls into the Segura. Lorca 
is a dull, rambling bid city, with steep 
and tortuous streets, but clean and 
good houses: Inhab. under 22,000, 
and recently impoverished by mining 
gamblings. This city was the Moorish 
key of Murcia. The castle — a fine 
specimen — is worth visiting for the 
superb view it commands. The tower 
Espoloriy and the long lines of Walls, 
are Moorish. That called the Alfon- 
sina is Spanish, and was built by 
Alonso el Sabio, who gave the city for 
its arms his bust on this tower, with a 
key ill one hand and a sword in the 
other, with the legend, — 

** Lorca solum gratum, cdstrum super astra 
locatum, 

£nse miuas gravis, et regni tutissima clavis.” 

The fa 9 ade of the Coleqiata is Co- 
rinthian and composite. The interior 
is dark, but rejoices in relics of its 
patron San Patricio, a rival to St. 
Patrick. The tower has a Murcian 
pepper-box dome. The old Plaza, with 
Its arched prison and rambling streets, 
are picturesque. There is a tolerable 
Gothic church, La Santa Maria. "The 
walks are pleasant, especially the 
Alameda, near the river. In the Cbr- 
redera is a pillar and Homan inscrip- 
tion. Images of San Vicente Ferrer 
(see Valencia) now begin to appear. 
Lorca was twice sacked by the French, 
and especially in Aug. *1810, by Sebas- 
tiani. Here, Feb. 1811, Freire fled as 
usual ontlHie mere approach of Soult. 
There is a local history, ^ Antigiiedades, 
&c., de Lorca.* Pedro Morote Perez 
Chaecos, fol. Murcia, 1741; and Orde- 
nantas y Prioilegios, 4to. Gran. 1713. ' 

From Lorca to Murcia the route is 
arid and desolate from want of water. 
Tvtana and the mud-built Xj6rtY/a are 
the head-quarters of Murcian gipsies, 
whose costume is very gay and ornate. 
They are the innkeepers of thecUstrict. 
Their grand rendezvous is at Palmas 
de San Juan, where they dance the 
Tooa, Ole, and Mandel. Totana is 
divided by these dark children of the 
2end into two portions, called Sevilla 


Triana, in remembrance of the capitii^ 
of Bmtica ; Ithe hugest tinajas are mad^^ 
here. Near Totana commences 
Sierra de Espaiia, la the snow of which^ 
the gipsies traffic. Totana contains; 
8000 souls, and has p Golegiata, a 
fountain, supplied by a handsome aqu,4^’' 
duct. The vegetation, where there & 
water, is tropical ; tall whispering canes 
and huge aloes, towering up in can* 
delabras, are intermingled with palm- 
trees and gigantic sun-flowers, whose 
seeds are eaten by the poor. The J5ar- 
racas, or low cottages of the peasants, 
have projecting roofs,^ - geherally 
thatched with sisca, and gable ends, 
on which the cross of Caravaca^ the 
relic of these localities, is elevated; 
this now supersedes the Holy Face, 
the Postro of Jaen. For relics in 
Spain, like our county magistrates, 
have small power out of their juris- 
diction. In the distance the cathedral 
tower of Murcia rises above level 
plantations of oranges, mulberries, 
golden maize, and red pepper. The 
peasants, with handkerchiefs on heads 
like turbans, and white kilts, look,;, 
from this contrast of linen with bronzed 

* Garavoca lies up in the hills, 14 L‘. from 
Murcia, on the road to Albacete (18 L.) The : 
town is pleasantly placed at the head of a vega, 
under a tine castle ; ascend to the Capilla Major ' 
of the church, the site of the local miracle, and 
notice the Basso relievos, the votive gifts, and 
the Cross itself. The grand festival is May 3. 
The cross is brought down with wonderfhl 
pomp to the town and bathed. The waters 
then become miraculously impregnated, and the 
peasants and patients plunge in. Compare this . 
with It Santo Logo near Rome, where the 
pagan priests of Cybele dipped the image with ^ 
an annual pompa in the Almo, which tecam^ 
instantly endued with medicinal and sanatlv<a. 
properties. — Ovid Fast. iv. v, 396. Am. MariL. 
xxxiii. 6. The arms of Caravaca are a ** rm 
cow, with a cross on its back.;” all this faaiK 
reference to the captive Don Gines Perez Chii^-^ 
nos, who l)eiug very desirous, May 3, 1231, to] 
say mass to a Moorish king of the ill-omen^^ 
name Deceyt, had no cross, whereupon angeii^ 
brought this identical one down from heavoft^ 
and the Moor was instantly converted. 
racles have ever since been wrought. Rlng^ 
when rubbed {gainst the cross, protect tiii^ 
wearers from illness. The peasants fancied 
this Cross would secure them flom Sebastianyfi^ 
pillagers, which it did not. Volumes have 
written on its past powers. Consult CtedtifP 
cimto Milagros,JaXmb Bleda, 8vo. Vat 
Coacales, p. 17 ; HUtoria, Juan de Robles, 4j^ 
Mad. 1615; ditto Martin 0. F. Pinero, mhi 
Madrid, 1728 ; Madoz, V. 322. 

Q 3 
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flesh, as dusky as Moors. The pretty 
women are made more so by their 
ballet costume of blue sayas and 
yellow boddices. Murcia is entered 
by the pleasant Alameda del Carmen^ 
traversing the Plaza with its highly- 
worked iron balconies, and thence over 
the muddy, half-exhausted Segura, by 
a fine bridge built in 1720v 

Inns : Posada Francesa, and one in the 
Phiza deS tn Leandro ; other jyosadas are 
the San Antonio and la de la Alhondiga. 
La del Comercio is in the Calle de la 
Bambla del Cuerno. In the Calle 
Mayor^re t\|p decent casas de'pupilos ; 

’ one kept by Juan Gutierez, the other 
r by Dona Maria Romero. Consult 
* Disc>trsos Historicos,* Cascales, fol. 
Murcia, 1614. lii the first edition there 
.are 135 coats of arms, which are usually 
, placed before the 20th discourse. The 
work was reprinted at in 1775. 

A day will suffice for Murcia : the 
capital of its province, it is placed in 
the centre of the most fertile Huerta^ the 
Moorish al-JJastanf “ garden,** which 
extends 5 L. in length by 3 in breadth, 
and is watered from a magnificent 
Moorish contrivance called the Con- 
traparada, and by the river, which is 
smjradoy or bled to death. Silk is 
the staple, and red-pepper powder, 
which is sent all over Spain. Murcia 
was built by the Moors, from the 
materials of the Roman Murgi, Murci 
Arcilacis. It was called Mursiali, 
and Hadhrat Tadmir, the ‘‘court of 
Tbeodomir,** its independent Gothic 
prince. It neither is nor ever was 
dedicated to Venus, the lover of myr- 
tles, as some, misled by mere sound, 
have affirmed. The l^gura is the 
Tader, Terebis, Serebis of the ancients, 
.the Skehurah of the Moors. The city 
contains about 35,000 souls, and is the 
see of a bishop suffragan to Toledo, 
who is still called de Cartayen% 
which was originally the site of the 
metropolitan, and since the removal, 
the two cities have abhorred each 
other most devoutly. Murcia was 
taken from the Moors in 1240, by 
‘St. Ferdinand ; it rebelled, and was 
reconquered by Alomo el Sabio, who 
: left,,, as a precious legacy, his bowels 
^ to the dean and chapter, «. e. coals to 


Newcastle ; had he bequeathed a por- 
tion of his brains, this Dunciad see and 
city might have profited, for it is the 
dullest city in Spain, which is no trifle, 
and one of the driest; but whenever 
rain is wanted, the miraculous image 
of our Lady of Fuensanta^ the patroness 
of Murcia, is brought in gmnd proces- 
sion from AlgezareSf 1 L. ; the priest 
having first consulted his barometer 
before fixing the day. *l'his little 
town sends forth the peculiar itinerant 
hucksters and pedlars, the Monlancses of 
Murcia^ Her sanctuary, is also a fa- 
vourite holiday lounge for devout per- 
sons. The image is duly brought to 
the cathedral during the September 
Novenas, 

The streets of Murcia are generally 
narrow, and many of the houses are 
painted in pink and yellow colours; 
those of the Hidalgos are decorated 
with armorial bearings; observe, -for 
example, the Casa Pinares, in the 
Calle de la Plateria. The city arms are 
six crowns with an orle of lions and 
castles. Visit the Alcazar, fortified in 
1405 by Enrique III. N.H. Ascend 
the cathedral tower, which Was begun 
in 1522 by Cardinal Mateo de Langa, 
and finished in 1766. The stone chain 
is in compliment to the Velez family, 
whose armorial bearing it is ; crowned 
with a dome, this tower, the type of 
most other belfries in this province, 
rises in compartments, like a drawn-’ 
out telescope ; from the summit the 
eye sweeps far and wide ; below lies 
the circular city, with flat bluish roofs, 
and cane pigeon-houses. The Huerta^ 
where there is water, is gr^pi ; where 
that ceases, as beyond Alcantarillay 
the tawny desert recommences. The 
plain is studded with farms and droop* 
ing palm-trees I the pointed isolated 
hill to the E. is the Monte AqudOy 
whence a title is taken, like our Mon- 
tague and Egremont. The cathedral 
was be^n in 1353, and altered in 
1521 ; the facade, by Jayme Bort, is a 
churrigueresque.' Notice the Portada de 
los Apostoles; inside observe the Gothic 
niches behind the Coro, the carved Silleria 
and organ, and the chapel, with an alto- 
relievo, in stone, of the Nativity ; the 
sculpture is not good, but the eimet, in 
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the dim light, is striking ; opposite, in 
a gaudy frame, is a pretty Madonna and 
Child ; the Jietahlo is full of old carving; 
the stones near the high altar are 
picked out with gold, as at Toledo ; 
here, in an wmrr, are the precious bowels 
of Alonso el Sahio ; and opposite, in a 
silver vase, are portions of the tutelar 
saints San Fulgencio and Santa Floren- 
tina, whose brother was the great arch- 
bishop San Isidoro. The Sacristia 
mayor has some fine dark wood -carving, 
of 1525 ; the portal is rich plateresque ; 
much of the splendid plate was stolen 
and melted by the French, especially 
the Custodia and Cojxm of pure gold. 
The smaller silver Custodia, which 
escaped miraculously, is ornamented 
with grapes and spiral columns, and<^ 
was made by Perez de Montalto, 1677. 
As usual, this cathedral has a parish 
church annexed*, dedicated -to the 
Virgin, and called La Santa Maria, In 
the CapUla del Sayrario is an excellent 
Marriage of the Virgin, by Juanes, 
painted in 1516 for Juan de Molina : 
see the inscription. The CapUla de los 
Velez contains some singular stone 
chains, the badge of the. family ; the 
portal of bluish-veined marble is en*^ 
riched with statues of rojal' and local 
saints, in which figures San Hermene- 
gildo, who w js born at Cartagena : the 
interior is octagonal, and incongruous 
in style and ornament. Observe the 
St. laike writing his Gospel, by Fran- 
cisco Garcia, 1607, and the Pasos, the 
chains and sprigs of a tree, and the 
gigantic skeleton. This cathedral suf- 
fered much in the earthquake of 1829, 
when tha^ tower, facade, and dome of 
the transept were cracked-. The capa- 
cious episcopal palace near the cathe- 
dral a vile Rococo thing of the bad 
period of 1768, and made worse by 
Its pink and green daubings, is here 
an object of vast admiration. 

Murcia has little fine art; much of 
the carving in it and the province is 
by Francisco Zarcillo, who died here 
ill 1781, and who, had he lived in a 
better age, possessed the capabilities 
of a true artist. In the church of San 
Nicholas is an exquisite San Antonio, 
in a brown Capuchin dress, about 18 


inches high, carved in wood by Alonso 
Cano, and inscribed ; it is the gem of 
Murcia. The traveller may walk 
through the Traperia and Plateria^ 
busy streets, with summer awnings 
stretched above, and sparkling dressed 
peasantry grouped below ; here are 
the shops of the silversmiths and the 
sellers of mantas y alforjas, i. e. gay 
party-coloured striped mantles and 
saddle-bags. The mantas, which are 
much renowned, used to have a knot 
of ribbons in the corner, generally 
added by the fair hand of a querida. 
The Almudi, Arabicb Granary^* 
is still the com ms^azine ; the 
post-office and prison contain some 
Moorish remains : there is also a 
Plaza Toros, The favourite walks 
are the Carmen, the Glorieta, and the 
Arenal, the “ Strand. ” The red 
granite monument to Ferdinand VII. 
is heavy, and the weirs and water^ 
mills would be more picturesque were 
the stream of a better colour. The 
admirer of gipsies should walk out 
towards el Malecon, where they con- 
gregate. There is a good botanical ; 
garden, an illrprovided hospital, and 
an establishment for spinning esparto^ 
like flax or hemp, originated by a 
foreigner, Mons. Simonet* A SeSiog 
Estor has a gallery of pictures. 

The Murcians, although dull, are 
no cowards f thus in the War of the 
Succession, its gallant bishop Luis de 
Beluga beat oil tbe Genfians, and held 
it for Philip V. This province was 
never permanently occupied by the 
French, although overrun by Soult’s 
brother and Sebastian!, who came 
rather to levy contributions than from 
any military reasons (Toreqp, x.v.), 
Sebastiaui was its Alaric ; he, m 
March, 1810, sallied^ from Granada 
with 6000 men; Freire, although hel 
had 19,000 men, did not dare to face: 
him (Nap. xiii. 6), but fell back ofi.v 
Alicante, where there were English t0 
support him, as at San Marcial. Sebasr 
tiani was the first who arrived on the 
23rd of April, 1810, at unplundeir^i^v 
Murcia ; having pledged his wwd 
honour that persons and proper^] 
should be sacred, he eutei'ed tlie confi£; 
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: log* unresisting town, ** assumed ro3'al 
Jionoars, and, because the municipality 
had not welcomed him — son of a Corsi- 
can cooper! — with sdlcos, fined them 
100,000 dollars; after having got to- 
gether some five quintals of plate from 
churehes, and convents, and private 
houses, he returned to Granada * laden 
'ifith plunder and infamy/ Toreno*s 
fxi.) details are fully borne out bjr 
Schepeler (ii. 537), see also Madoz (xi. 
753). To this fatal sack Murcia owes 
its denudation of wealth and art. 

Sebastian! was afterwards imitated 
Soult’s brg^her, who during one of 
his nvszia visits was feasting in the 
bishop's palace when the inhabitants, 
headed by Martin de Cervera, rose on 
their plunderers ; Cervera was killed, 
mud the site of his death is still pointed 
out. Gen. Soult rose, panic-struck, 
jfrom table, and fied, committing atro- 
cities too frightful to be narrated. See 
Toreno, xvii. and Schepeler, iii. 497. 

There are regular diligences to and 
from Txirca, Cartagena, and Alicante, 
but to Madrid there is only a galera ; 
the common carriage in these parts 
is the Valencian one-horsed tartana, 
which may l>e hired at from twenty 
to twenty-four reals per day, not in- 
cluding the keep of the driver and bis 
horse. In the vicinity of Murcia are 
many mineral and sulphur baths ; the 
/most frequented are those of Arc^en% 

, 4 L. ; AVifimiy 6 L. ; the hot baths 
are subterraneous, and supposed to be 
of Roman origin ; Az(traqtie, 2 L. S. 
q£ Hellin, The accommodations are 
▼ery bad, and the local doctors swear 
that the waters are dangerous if taken 
irithout their previous advice. This 
Comer of Spain is the chief volcanic 
district of the Peninsula, which 
^ stretches from Cabo de Gata to near 
Cartagena; the earthquakes are very 
frequent. This district lies nearly in 
the same parallel* as Lisbon, where 
earthquakes and volcanic rocks also 
//occur; and the same line, if extended 
iwestward, would touch the Azores, 
which are also volcanic ; and eastward 
would run through Sicily and Smyrna, 
both which localities present the same 
:./clasg of phenomena. 
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This is an uninteresting route ; the 
road, is still bad, although there has 
been long much talk about improve- 
ments, which will be a national benefit, 
by opening this country with sea-ports, 
and bringing law and security into a 
wild bush district, the lair of all sorts of 
ill-conditioned persons. Meantime the 
traveller must ride or get to Albacete 
as he can, and there take up the 
Valencian diligences. The fertility 
where there is water is unrivalled ; 
the cochineal or Nopal is abundant ; 
the population is agricultural, and the 
women busy spinners. At Lorqniy near 
the Segura, much rice is grown ; near 
it is the site where Publius and Cneius 
Scipio were defeated and killed by 
Massinissa, 211 b.c. The Romans had 
taken 2)^000 Spaniards into their pa^, 
and were deserted by their allies in 
the critical moment, and left to bear 
the whole brunt single-handed. 

Ciezoy pop. 6000, rises above the 
river on a peninsula table over plains 
of incredible fertility ; on the oppo- 
site hill are the remains of an ancient 
Homan town. Ilellin, Ilunum, a 
town of 7i)00 souls, lies on the slope 
of the Segura chain ; the Posada 
uueva is the best ; the Homan city was 
at Binaseda, where vestiges may be 
traced. Hellin is a tidy town, of 8000 
souls, well paved, with neatly-painted 
houses, and an air of comfort and 
aseo ; the parroquia is very fine, with 
3 aisles ; observe the hoveday sup- 
ported by pillars, and the masoni'y 
and the marble pavement at the en- 
trance; from the hermitage of San 
Rosario, in the old castle, the view 
is extensive ; the Posos, or graven 
images, are also worth notice. Near 
Hellin, 2 L. S., are the mineral baths 
of Azaraque, and, distant 4 L., the 
celebrated mines of sulphur known to 
the Romans. 
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Hellin was dreadfully sacked by the 
French under Montbrun (see Sche- 
peler, iii. 495) ; and afterwards became 
the point where Joseph, flying from 
Madrid, and Soult from Seville, after 
Marmont*s rout at Salamanca, united 
with Suchet the misconduct of Bal- 
lesteros, by disobeying the Duke*s 
orders to place himself in the Sierra 
de Atcaraz, left the way open to the 
enemy to regain Madrid : Socorros de 
Esp ma, From Hellin there is a wild 
mountain track to MamanarcSy 14 L. 
through the Sierra de Alcaraz. The 
high road to Madrid and Valencia is 
entered at Pozo de la Pena ; for which 
and Albacete see Rte. 106. 

4 
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Those passing to Alicante may either 
go direct in the diligence, in some 
il h., or they may take the one to 
Cartagena, 3 h., and then the steamer ; 
or they may ride from Cartagena 
to Orihuela, and then take up the 
Miircian diligence to Alicante, by 
which means they will see Elche, the 
Palmyra of Europe, the plan we should 
suggest. Proceeding to Cartagena, 
after crossing the Segura, the well- 
planted good road soon ascends a 
ridge, and, passing el Puerto^ descends 
into the uninteresting salitrose plain ; 
the Esparto flourishes on this parched 
desert, where the effects of drought are 
unmistakeable. Inns, Cuatro Naciones^ 
Fonda del Leon : but bad is the best. 

CartagenUt ^ Car- 

thago nova, was the Carthage 
founded by the Barca family, when 
they meditated making themselves in- 
dependent rulers of Spain (Justin, xxi. 
4) ; this name is a double pleonasm ; 
Carthago Karth had that meaning it- 
self the “ new city,” in r^erence to 
old Tyre. The admirable ' port stood 
opposite to the Carthaginian coast and 
half-way between Gaadir, Cadiz, and 
Barctno, Barcelona ; it was their grand 
arsenal ; their Sebastopol or naval base 
for aggressive 'operations, when they' 
departed from the policy of the Phoeni- 
cians, which, eminently pacifie and 
commercial, was satisfied 'with found- 


I ing factories on dhe coast, and made 
attempts at pushing conquests into thi^; 
interior; the Carthaginians, who sougb^j 
in Spain for an indemnification of theiil 
.loss of Sicily, after the first Punic war,j 
carried out a system of aggression andl 
extension. 

A full account of the capture of- 
Carthagena by Scipio is given by, Livy: 
(xxvi. 42), and a still better one by'- 
Polybius (lib.x). Like the Duke in re^ 
gard to Ciudad Rodrigo in our times, 
Scipio pounced on the fortress before the 
enemy could relieve it ; he formed hia 
plans with such secrecy that neithet: 
Mend nor foe even suspected his inten- 
tion. The Carthaginians, hke modem 
Spaniards, were quite unprepared ; they 
had only 1000 men in garrison, never 
dreaming, says Polybius, that any one 
would even think of attacking a placd 
reputed to be so strong/ and Scipio,^ 
who knew the importance of taking 
them by surprise^ gave them no time 
for preparations ; he stormed it by ford- 
ing the marsh during a low tide, and 
took it in one day. 

“All Spain was in this one city;” 
the booty was prodigious. Even Livy 
was ashamed of the enormous lying; 
“ mentiendi modus adeo nullus.” 
Scipio^s conduct as a general was ex- 
ceeded by that as a man; brav^ as 
merciful, he scorned to tarnish bii 
great glory with the dross of pecula- 
tion, and in his chivalrous generosity, 
to the vanquished, and his high-bred 
delicacy towards the women, deserves 
the ^gnal honour of being compared to 
our Duke. Although the loss of this, 
naval arsenal was the first blow to the 
power of the Carthaginians in Spain^ 
their leaders, models of modern juntas,' 
at first concealed the disaster, thea, 
attributed it to accident, and next til|4 
dervalued sits, importance, to deceii^ 
the people. 

Cartagena continued to flourisit 
under tlie Romans, who now oalled'^^lli 
“Colonia Victrix Julia.” , All 
ancient learning is collected by 
(i. ii. 400). The place was all but 
stroyed by the Goths, who werO 
naval people; and Safi Isidore, who^iiW 
born there in 595, speaks of It aa lnK 
made desolate by them (Orig. xV^ 
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Cartagena is now a Plaza de ArmaSt 
and gives the name to a bishopric, 
although Murcia has been the See 
since 1219, made so at the petition of 
the clergy, who were afraid of the sea 
pirates: for the ecclesiastical history 
and hagiograpliy, consult * Discursos 
de la Ciudad Cartagena,* Fi*®* Cascales, 
Svo., Valencia, 1598; reprinted at the 
end of his Tahlas liceticas, 8vo., Mad., 
1779. * Cartagena de Eapaua ilu- 

etrada * Leandro Soler, 2 vols., 4to, 
Granada, *Hi\ 4) reprinted at Murcia, 
in 1777. * Imcripciones,* Conde de 

Lumiarcs, 4to, Murcia, 1777-78. 

. Cartagena, now much decayed, is 
a true picture of Spain, fallen from 
its pride of place, in the general na- 
tional paralysis; it scarcely contains 
30,000 Inhab., instead of the fi0,000 of 
1786, when Charles III. endeavoured 
to' force a naval establishment. This 
far-famed arsenal was so reduced, that 
Toreno records, when the .war of inde- 
pendence broke 6ut, there was not even 
lead for bullets ; the few unserviceable 
'ships then in it were only saved by 
our Capt. Harwood, after infinite diffi- 
culties, raised by the officials, who sus- 
pected him of evil motives. Yet here 
were fitted out those fleets which were 
crushed at Cape St. Vincent and Tra- 
falgar. Cartagena, like El Ferrol, La 
Carfaca, and other Spanish naval ar- 
senals, is in a wretched condition, not- 
withstanding its noble buildings, superb 
arsenal, and grand docks, in which 
mlg ships, men, and means are minus. 

The port, scooped out by the mighty 
hjmd of nature, ** impenso Naturaf ad- 
Juta favore ** (Sil. Ital. xv. 220), alone 
temains the same ; owing nothing to 
the care of man, not* to be spoilt by his 
neglect, it is the best on this eastern 
and harbourless coast, and was ranked 
with July and August by the admiral 
of Philip II., when the monarch de- 
manded which was his safest harbour : 
here even the navy of England might 
ride. It is accurately described by 
Virgil (>En. i. 163); “Est in successu 
l^go locus,*' &c. The 4 hills described 
by ^ Polybius remain unchanged, save 
their names : the^ still fringe the bay 
and render it landlocked and lake- 
like, like Balaclava. The ^botanist 


should examine the sea weeds by 
which the quays and groins are tapes- 
tried. The island, La Islota or little 
island, 2J m. from the narrow en- 
trance, is also called La Escombrera, a 
corruption of the ancient name Scom- 
haria, from the scombri or mackrel 
from which such famous pickle was 
made (Strabo, iii. 239). Visit the 
arenaL The best street in Cartagena 
is the Calle Maf/or, the finest Plaza is 
La Merced, There is plenty of good 
red marble for ornamental purposes. 
To see the arsenal, an order must be 
procured from the Commandante de 
Marina ; but ruin, neglect, and empti- 
ness prevail everywhere, and the tra- 
veller will be pained when he walks 
round the silent quays ; Terret solitudo 
et tacentes loci — nothing is busy or 
noisy but the summer grille, chirping 
over rotting hulks and the skeleton of 
the navies of Spain. At the head 
of the harbour is a fine parade, minus 
men, and a marine school, minus 
scholars. Everything bespeaks a 
country out of elbows and hors de 
combat. The fortificatioits, barracks, 
hospitals, arsenals, extensive rope- 
walks, foundries, basins, and dock- 
yards are fine, all that is wanting is, 
life ; the docks were formerly pumped 
out by the galley-slaves, and the details 
of Townshend and Swinburne, eye-wit- 
nesses, recall the hell under earth, 
and the murderous system of the Car- 
thaginians, described by Diod. Sic. 
(v. 360). The port of Cartagena, now 
there is no navy, and commerce pre- 
fers Alicante, is chiefly used by the 
steamers which touch going up or down 
the coast. The lead and silver mines 
promise future prosperity; meantime 
the fish of this coast is excellent! espe- 
cially the folfjujo. The tunny catching, 
the export of barrilla, and the mining 
and smelting, are the chief occupations 
of the population. A glass-manufac- 
tory has recently been established by 
an Englishman, as here nature fur- 
nished abundantly the raw materials 
of sand and alcali, which no native 
ever thought of combining. 

Cartagena, during the Peninsular 
war, being defended by the English, 
wgs, like we similarly circumstanced 
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CatUz, Tarifa, and Alicante, never 
possessed by the French, in spite of all 
their numbers and efforts. The town 
is dull and unhealthy, and the water 
brackish. The swamp el Almojar is 
left imperfectly drained, as if to breed 
fever and pestilence. The stone used 
in building is friable, and adds to the 
dilapidated look. The traveller may 
ascend some of the heights for the 
view; either of those of the chief 
forts. Las Galeras, La Atalaya^ or San 
Julian. They are very fine, and only 
now want guns and a garrison; yet 
even these, when fully armed, in 
1.585, our gallant Drake— called el 
piruta Ingles in 1850 by Madoz, Vt 597 
— laughed to scorn, when he took and 
sacked the town, “ singeing another of- 
the King of Spain’s whiskers.” • The 
alcazar was built in 1244 by Alonso el 
Sabio, who gave the city for arms 
“ that castle washed by waves.” How~ 
ever torpid man and water, the ele- 
ment of hatred against their neighbour 
Murcia burns fiercely: they never 
have forgotten or forgiven the re- j 
nioval of the see. 

i 

Route 34. — Cartagena to 
Alicante. 

The coast road is 18 L., and very 
indifferent. Cabo de Falos, the S.E. 
Cape of Spain, lies G L. to the £., and 
is the termination of a ridge of hills. 
The track passes by the shallow land- 
locked lake la Encanizada de Murcia, 
The ride to Orihuela is 9 L. over plains 
which produce the esparto j barillaf 
palmiiOf and ot'oznz (liquorice). Cross- 
ing the ridge at the Verita de San 
Pedro, the basin of the Segura and the 
province of Valencia are entered. 

Orihwla^ the Auriwelah of the Moor, 
still looks oriental amid its palm-trees, 
square towers, and domes. It was the 
Gothic OrceliSf and was well defended 
after the battle of the Guadalete. Theo- 
doric here made a stand, and, by dress- 
ing up the women as soldiers on the 
ramparts, obtained excellent terms from 
’Ab-du-l-*aziz, and retained his sove- 
reignty for life, being called Tadmir 
Ben Gobdos, the Son of the Goth 
(Conde, i. 50). There is a local histoiy 


by F. Martinez, 1612. Orihuela wa# 
made a bishopric in 1265, and is suffroA 
gan to Toledo. The principal bui%' 
ings are the cathedi’al, which being 
small, was enlarged and barbarised ih 
1829 by one Ripa; the annario in thei 
Sacristia may be looked at ; observe thet 
San Francisco, the Colegio de los Predicd^ 
dores, with cinque-cento windows : in the 
Santo Domirtgo is a sort of Museo of bad 
pictures and worse books. Orihuela is a 
long, straggling, over-churched town, 
inhabited by wealthy jjroprietors and 
agriculturists: pop. under 17,000. The 
university is now suppressed. There 
is an old prison near the Fla de Fmta, 
and a fine gate of the Colegio, 1 648 ; a 
modern bishop’s palace, 1733, with a 
sort of library'. The municipal archives 
are curious. The alameda del Cfu>rr6 
is charming. The best point of view is 
from the Monte del Castillo and the 
Colegio de San Miguel, itself a fine ob- 
ject from below. The Segura divides 
the town, and often injures it by under*- 
mining the foundations; however it 
fertilizes one of the richest plains inf* 
the world : the vegetation is gigantic, 
and the oleanders are absolutely trees* 
According to the proverb, the com? 
plains of Orihuela are independent even 
of rain : Llueva o no llueva, trigo en Ori** 
huekt. There is an excellent treatise 
on the irrigation of this huerta 
Boca de Togores, 1832. The maritime 
strip is sandy, and studded with brack- 
ish lakes (lagunas), from which salt 
is extracted. From Orihuela to Alicante 
are also 9 L. — 2 to Albatera, 3 to Elche, 
and* 4 on: there is. a sort of a dili- 
gence. ; 

Leaving Orihuela, to the rt. risasth^^ 
metal-pregnant ridge el rico cerro de:- 
oro. The tropical country and climatie^ 
are very remarkable : the dusky pea?! 
santry in their white bragas and stiTpi ^3 
mantas look like Greeks ; the thatch<^^ 
cottage of Murcia now gives place tii| 
long, low, white, fiat-roofed l^stev^ 
buildings, with few windows, and 
by beauteous palm-trees. 
to the rt., under its castle - crowi^i 
rock, with a good church of the time 
of Charles V., and images by Zarcilloi'; 
Excellent esteras are made here. Thiig 
district is very subject to earthquakes; 
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thus one in March, 1829, destroyed 
inany villages, and particularly Torre 
yiefa, near the sea, and its laguna, 
consequently San Einigdio, the especial 
tutelar against los temblor es de tict*ra, 
has since been rather in disrepute. 
3 It* from Orihuela, on the 1., is Crevil» 
lente, long the hilly lair of the bandit 
Jaime El Barbudo, immortalized by 
those charming writers Huber and 
lx>rd Carnarvon. He surrendered to 
Don Jose* Miste, on solemn promise of 
|Nardon and^romotion for himself and 
(itompany, vj^hereupon Don Jose hung 
J^itn forthwith, and put his head up at 
Grevillente, over the prison, and then 
shot the rest of the gang. Cosas de 
SapaiM, So in 1365, h^nrique III. in- 
vited Eslava, the gallant governor of 
Orihuela, to a meeting, and had him 
murdered. 

There is only one Elche in Europe : 
it is a city of palms : the lledouin alone 
is wanting, for the climate is that of 
the East. There is a decent posada, 
and a good local history, * lllice,* Juan 
!Antonio Mayans y Siscar, 4to. Va- 
lencia, 1771. Elche, Illice, lies about 
Si L. from the sea ; here winter is un- 
known ; the town is flourishing, and 
contains some 18,000 souls; it is di- 
l^ided by a ravine, over which is a 
itondsome bridge. The aspect is Ori- 
ental : the reddish Moorish houses, 
with flat roofs and few windows, rise 
one above another. To the left is the 
Alcazar, now a prison, while all around 
iwaves the graceful palm. The Santa 
Maria has a fine portico, organ, ex- 
cellent masonry, and a. Tabernacle 
made of precious marbles. From the 
tower the extent of the palm plantations 
can be understood: they girdle the 
city on all sides, thousands, in num- 
ber, and many of a great age. The 
jpalm, however, is infinitely more grace- 
fill when seen singly, or in isolated 
groups, than thus huddled in belts 
and number. Raised from dates, and 
|bd with a brackish water, they grova 
llpwly, to some 50 feet in height, 
iCach rim in the stem denoting a y<^r. 

males bear white flowers, which 
blomom in May; and with the farina 
ibmales are impr^piated. The 
Ilfbora made this use oi the male dust 


long before Linneeus discovered the 
sex of plants; the females bear fruit, 
which ripens in November. The dates 
are inferior to those of Barbary; the 
ordinary are much used as fodder for 
cattle. When ripe, they hang in yel- 
low clusters underneath the fan-like 
.leaves, which rise, the umbrella of 
the desert, in an ostrich-like plume 
from a golden circlet. The gatherers 
ascend the single branchless, cat)le-like 
stems dexterously, with only a rope 
and bare feet. The palm-trees are 
decreasing : the male and barren ones 
yield a profit by their leaves, which 
are tied together from April to June, 
and blanched, as gardeners do lettuces, 
or Spanish mothers bandage up their 
babies ; by this cruel process — high- 
treason to the majestic palm — some 
10 stems are obtained from each, 
which are worth a dollar in Spain and 
Italy, and are used for the processions 
of Palm Sunday, being certain de- 
fences all over Spain against lightning, 
if blessed by the priest who sells them ; 
w’hich, most fancifully and intricately 
plaited, are then hung up at the house 
balconies, and are cheaper, at least, 
if less philosophical, than a conductor 
made of iron. The festival of the 
Virgin, Aug. 15, in the Santa Maria, is 
curious and picturesque. Those going 
from. Elche to Matlrid, without visiting 
Alicante (for the latter route see Rte. 
37), must ride to Albxcete. 24 L.,that 
is, until the projected royal railroad be 
completed. 


Route 35. — Elche to Madbih. 


Monforte 

. 4 


Monovar~. .... 

• 3 • • 

6 

Venta de las Quebradas 

• 3 • • 

9 

Yecla 

• 2 • ♦ ^ 

11 

Venta Nueva . « . 

. 2 .. 

13 

Monte Alegre ... 

. 2 .. 

15 

Venta de la Uigucra . 

• 1 .. 

16 

[Pretola ..... 

• 3 • • 

19 

Pozo de la Peila ... 

• 3 • • 

22 

Albacete ..... 

a 2 .. 

24 


The road enters the Sierras by the 
basin .of the river Elche, and passes 
the Pantano, of which there are several 
in these districts. The sides of the 
hills are terraced into gardens. After 
a narrow gorge, the road ascends to 
the PedreroM de Elche, and thence^down 
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to Mmforte, in its pleasant valley, with 
its once strong mount fort, now a ruined 
castle ; thence entering a broken coun- 
try to Monovar^ a flourishing town built 
on a slope. Near it is the charco 
amargOf a salt mineral water,, excellent 
for cutaneous diseases. 3 L. S.E., near 
Pinoso is the celebrated Cerro, or Ca- 
beza de la Sal, an entire ridge of salt, 
hard as crystal^ and of variegated 
colour. It extends E. and W. nearly 
2 L., and rises 200 ft. The cuevas or 
salt caverns, especially La Pared, well 
deserve a visit from the geologist. 2 L. 
to the N.W. of Monauar is a lake called 
Salinas, which occasionally oveiilows 
and fills the atmosphere with fever. 

The road now re-enters Murcia, 
and, emerging from the hills, arrives 
at Yech, a large town of 14,000 souls, 
built under the Cerro del Calmrio, from 
the ruined castle on which height the 
view is splendid. The district was 
peopled by the Romans, and vestiges 
of their buildings are yet to be seen at 
Marisparra, now a farm, where anti- 
quities are constantly found, and as 
constantly neglected and destroyed. 

Monte Alegre, 3500 souls, has a good 
posada, and a ruined Moorish castle 
on the hill SerratUla. Now we enter 
one of the richest grain portions of 
Murcia. To the 1. of the Venta de la 
Higuera is the salt lake, much fre- 
quented for cutaneous disorders. After 
Pretola or Petrola, the high road is 
reached. 

Those going to Vahneia from Elche, 
without visiting Alicante, have the 
choice of two picturesque roads : they 
may ride to Aln^nsa, and there take 
the dilgence, or, which is far better, 
proceed by Xativa, 

Route 36. — ^Elchb to Xativa. 

Monforte ...... 4 

El(ta «. •• • ..a.* 7 

yillena 3 .. 10 

Fuente de la Higuera • . . 3 ... 13 
Moxente . • • • • • 2 .. 16 
ICativa •• •• . ,4.. la 

Them is also a new route to EMOf 
by which MonfoHe is avoided. 2 L. 
to Aspe,^ 1 to Novelda, I to Etda. 

Leaving Monforte the wild road 


winds over las Salinetas, gmid rocks ofi 
reddish marble, through the fruitfhiN 
valley of Elda and Petrel; although^; 
scarcely 2 m. apart, the inhabitants of 
these two places keep up the ancien|;. 
hatred of creed and race : but nothing; 
is so difficult to love as your neigh^^ 
hour, and therefore it is positively t 
commanded. The Petrelians of mo^ 
risco origin, although speaking Valen- • 
cian, abhor the Eldanians, who speak 
Castilian, and hold themselves only 
as descendants of conquerors and old 
Christians. Passing the Pantano and 
Sax, which rises on its conical, castle- 
crowned hill, and is famous for its 
bread, the route runs along the fron- 
tier of Murcia; the hills abound in 
aromatic plants, and such is their, 
traditional y fame, that Moorish her- 
balists even yet occasionally come 
here to gather simples. This broken 
frontier country is full of points of 
defence and hill forts : it was the scene 
of sundry skirmishes between Suchet 
and Sir John Murray, and discreditable :- 
alike to both. At Biar (Apiarium, 
and it is still famous for honey) to 
the rt., the latter lost hiS guns, which 
(as at Tarragona) bethought a “ trifle,” 
and ** rather meritorious,” to use the • 
contemptuous expression of the Duke, 
writing about these wretched per- 
formances (Disp. Aug. 8 , 1813). 

Villena is placed in a fertile plain 
under the Cerro San Cristobal; the 
streets are narrow and winding: it, 
contains 7500 souls. This is the place 
which Lord Galway was besieging^ 
when he was inveigled by the French 
into fighting the rash battle of 
mansa. T'he castle is still a grand object 
this town was most ferociously sacked^ 
by Moutbrun, who,* in Jan. 1812, had 
been detached from Marmont by th0 
express order of Buonaparte, Nov. 1 1, 
1811: by this blunder Marmont was 
weakened, and beaten by the Duke^ 
w^le Montbrun, like Ney at Quatre 
Bras, was marched and counter- 
marched for nothing: thus he arrived 
too late to aid Suchet, and, failing ifi 
intercepting Mahy after the rout of ^ 
Valencia, attacked Alicante, only to 
signally repulsed by the Knglish: then 
he retired, venting his spite by burning 
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fttid plundering everything; a trade he 
had learned under Massena in the 
flight from Santarem. He was sent 
to his last account by a bullet at Mos- 
kowa, Sept. 7, 1812. 

At the Fuente de la Iliguemy which 
is an important strategic point, Jour- 
dan, Soult, and Suchet, after the rout^ 
of ^lamanca, met with their retreat- 
ing forces, and held a council of how 
best to escape into France ; when Bal- 
lesteros, by refusing to obey the Duke's 
— a foreitfn geueralissimo’s — orders, 
opened the way for them to Madrid 
(Disp. Nov. 1, 1812), a feat blinked 
now-a-days by his countiymen. From 
this place the road branches off to the 
1, ; it leads over the Puerto Alrnansa 
to the high road to Madrid (see Rte. 
6), while to the 1. another runs to 
Xativa by Moxente. Montcsa lies to 
the r. ; this was the chief residence of i 
the commander of the order of this 
name, founded in 1319 by Jaime I., 
and into which the Templars, perse- 
cuted by Philippe le Bel and Clement 
V., were received. The magnificent 
castle was injured by an earthquake, 
March 2.3, 1748. For the history of 
this order consult * Moutesa Jlmtrada* 
Hippolyto de Samper, 2 vols. folio, 
Valencia, 16G9. 


BorxE 37. — Elche to Alicante. 

The plain, about halfway, is divided 
by a ridge, and the pass el Portichon ; 
Alicanto — Lucentum — Hala^ Arabice 
transparent — lies under its rock- 
crowned castle, and is not seen till 
closely approached. It is defended by 
a strong .outwork, el Castillo de Fer- 
nando, which was built in 1810 by the 
advice of the English, who paid for it, 
like the Cortadura of Cadiz ; and like 
Cadiz, Alicante being also defended 
^ our fleet and men, never was tal^n 
‘1^ the French. Gen. Montbrun came 
up to the crumbling Moorish walls, re- 
c^ved a few English shots, and skulked 
back again. Now, Madoz (ii. 670), 
blinking this, claims the glory for the 
Spaniards! 

The best inn is el Vapor ; then Posada 


del Union and el Leon de Oro, Alicante, 
a purely mercantile place, is much 
addicted to smuggling, especially on 
the wild coast near Benidorme ; hence 
the secret of its many patriotic pro- 
nunciamientos. The moment liberty is 
proclaimed, license is the rule; the 
public till is robbed, the authorities 
dispossessed, and vast quantities of 
prohibited goods introduced ; the 
steamers, French and Spanish, which 
touch here, are said to do business in 
this line. It takes about 12 hours to 
pass in them between Valencia and 
Alicante. 

Aliounte is the residence of the 
English consul. Captain Barrie, an 
obliging, intelligent gentleman. Many 
English merchants live here, who im- 
port salt fish, h icalao, and export wine, 
almonds, coarse raisins — the Icxias of 
Denia — and potash for the linens of 
Ireland. The w'ines, rich, with a 
rough taste combined with sweetness, 
are used to doctor thin clarets for the 
British market. The celebrated Aloque, 
the best of them, ought to be made 
from the Moruistrel grape; how’ever, 
the Forcalktda Jihmqtwt and Parrell are 
used indiscriminately, and hence it is 
said arises the name Aloque — ‘‘A lo qre 
saldrap The fertile Huerta is best seen 
from the tower at AucpiGs. The olives, 
especially the (jrosal, are fine ; the 
carob-trees numerous and productive. 
The farms are very Moorish, fenced 
with hedges of canes — arundo donax — 
or tied up with t^^e esparto : that of the 
Marquis de Penacerrada is worth visit- 
ing. The Huerta is irrigated from the 
artificial Pantano de Tibi, 4 L., to which 
every one should go^ and to the E. 
^ the Azudsoi SanJium and MuchiamieL 
This work, as the word smid denotes, 
is purely Arabic; the compnertas, or 
hatches, are ingenious. Here the suc- 
cession of crops never ceases. There 
is no winter; one continual summer 
reigns in this paradise of Ceres and 
Pomona ; but the immediate environs 
are arid and unproductive ; and the 
swampy coast towards Cartagena breeds 
plagues of flies, fevers, and dysente- 
ries, which the immoderate use of the 
Sandia or water-melon, encourages. 

Alicante itself is a dry healthy spot, 
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with a mild, equable, and warm cli- 
ma^ where high winds and wintry 
col<pf are all but unknown. The sum- 
mer heats are increased from the radia- 
tion caused by the white limestone 
rock which shelters the N. and N.E. of 
the town ; the mean annual tempera- 
ture is 63*7", and of the winters 52*1®. 
The many English merchants long 
settled here, have improved Alicante 
as a residence for our invalids ; the 
place contains about 19,000 souls; 
has a circulo, or club, and a fine new 
theatre, and a poor Mmeo : its trade is 
no longer wTiat it was. This key of 
Valencia rose in consequence of itiS 
castle, which protected it from the 
Algerine pirates: Philip 11. added 
works, employing the Italian engineer 
Cristobal Autonelli. The rock is 
friable ; the black chasm was blown 
asunder by the French in 17u7, after 
A Imaiisa, when General Richards and 
his garrison were destroyed by the 
mine. The castle is in poor order, and 
not worth seeing. The city bears for 
its arms this castle on waves, with the 
4 bars of Catalonia. The under town 
is clean and >vell built ; the poi-t is a 
roadstead rather than a harbour; it 
lies between the Capes La Huerta and 
San Pablo, The view from the mole- 
head is pretty ; a fixed light is placed 
there 95 feet high, which may be seen 
at a distance of 1 5 miles. The Cole- 
ijiaia is dedicated to San Nicolas. 
Our “ OW Nick,"’ the patron of Ali- 
cante, is or was the portioner of poor 
virgins, and a model of fasters ; for, 
according to Ribadeneyra (iii. 28), 
when a baby this good child never, 
during Lent, sucked before the even- 
ing, and only once on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. 

The first stone of his church was 
laid in 1616 by Augustin Bernardino { 
th# fine white material came from the 
Sierra de San Julian : the noble dark 
portal was built in 1 627. If this church 
were not blocked up by the Coro, it 
would be a superb specimen of the 
Herrera style. The houses of the 
bishop, of the Calle de Altamira, and 
del Aifuntamiento with its facade and 
miradores, ma*y be looked at. The 
Marquis del Angolfa, in the calle 


mayor, has a gallery of some lOd# 
pictures, all warranted originals ; edif 
todos originaleSf says Madoz (ii. 654) 
sed caveat emptor. Consult, for local his-- 
tory, Lneentum, 6 la Ciudad de Alicante^ 
A. Valcatcel, 4to. Val. 1780. 

Alicante, in March, 1844, was the 
theatre of Don Pantaleon Bonn’s abor- 
tive insurrection ; this caricature of 
“ Boney ” was shot in the back, with 
23 officers, without even the form of a 
trial, by Roncali, who soon rose in 
consequence to be made Count of Alcoy 
and war minister. 


Route 38. — Alicante to Xatita. 

The high road to Madrid passes 
through Monforte and Yecia : a coast- 
road is contemplated to Valencia by 
Denia. There are 2 routes to Alcoy, 
and thence to Xativn, IS L. : that to 
the r. passes Busot, with its excellent 
mineral baths «nd wretched accom- 
modations, and 2 L. on reaches Xijona ; 
built like an amphitheatre on a shelv- 
ing hill, with a fine old ruined castle. 
It contains 4800 souls, and has 2 good - 
streets looking over its gardens. The 
honey is delicious, and much used 
in making the celebrated mazapanes, 
marchpanes, turronesde Alicante {vv^os), 
the almond -cakes or cheeses — the 
French nourgat. The Spanish women, 
as those in the East, are great consum- 
ers of dnlces or sweetmeats, to the de- - 
triment of their teeth, stomachs, and 
complexions; they are the solace of 
the fair whether imprisoned in convent 
or harem — sweets to the sweet.: but 
the goddess of beauty herself, Aphror; 
dite, had a liquorish tooth, and piled ' 
honey and sweet wine on her , 
(Ody. T. 68) : cheese-cokes, therefore, 
are a classical cosmetic. The road to ■ 
the 1., however, is to be preferred, alid . 
nSust be ridden : after 2 L. the nioun- \ 
tain passes are entered, whence amid 
almond-groves to the Pantano de' Tibi, 
a magnificent dyke, made in 1594, 
which dams up the torrents of the 
gorge of the hills Mqs del Bou y Cresta, 
The traveller should walk on the top 
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of this vast wall or breakwater, .150 
feet high and G6 feet thick : above ex- 
pands the lake-like reservoir, below 
bold mass^ of warm rock, with here 
and there elegant stone pines. Hence, 
amid rocks of reddish marbles to the 
straggling Tibi, which han^s with a 
Moorish castle on ad arid hill : to the 
l..,lies OtstallOf in its pleasant Ifot/a. 
Here, July 21, 1812, while the Duke 
was defeating the French at Sala- 
manca, did General de Lort, with 1500 
Qien, . utterly put to rout 1 0,000 Spa- 
. niiitds under Jose O’Donnell, who, not 
choosing to wait for the arrival of the 
; Anglo-Sicilian army, formed the usual 
plan of surrounding the French, in 
order to catch them in a net ; he, as 
“ usual, was caught by these Tartars, 
for De Lort opened the ball by order- 
ing a few bold dragoons to charge the 
bridge of where the Spanish 

artillery were strongly posted, and 
overwhelmed them instantly. Their 
^ whole army i*an away; then, had not 
Colonel Koche, with a handful of Eng- 
lish, matifally checked Mesclop at Ibi, 
Alicante itself must have been lost. 

Roche entered that city and was re- 
ceived with almost divine honours. 
Maldonado (iii. 277) ranks this saving 
San Roque with Paulus Emilius and 
the heroes of the classics, which indeed 
he was, when compared to the Blakes, 
Cuestas, and Nosotros, who, in the 
words of the Duke, “ were the most 
incapable of useful exertion of all the 
nations that 1 have known, the most 
vain, and at the same time the most 
ignorant oY military affairs, arid above 
all, of military adairs in their own 
country” (Disp., Aug. 18, 1812). 

This Boeotian nook of Spjj^in was the 
&v9ure<l resort of another sort of non- 
descripts, the military agents sent to 
Spanish juntas by the British Govern- 
ment, the Greens, Doyles, Scc.^forterA^ue 
Qyam, fortcmqne Chnntkum. While the 
names of Hill and Picton ai^^ unknown, 
the Murcian echoes heavily repeated 
those of Don Carlos and Dodf Felipe, 
'and others who here played the first 
^ddle ; being the distributors of English 
gold and iron, these worthies were wor- 
^Shipped by the recipient Spaniards, who 
soon discovering their weak side, set 


them on horseback and covered them 
with flattery, ribbons, and titular muk, 
which cost, and were worth, notmng. 
These rambling missionaries, being 
selected from almost subalterns, thus 
found themselves by the sport of for- 
tune converted into generals and am- 
bassadoi's, and the heads of these no- 
bodies became turned with new and 
unused honours ; they caught the na- 
tional inf^tion, and their reports be- 
came inflated with the local exaggera- 
tion and common nonsense. They 
were not altogether uninterested in 
keeping up a delusion which secured 
the continuance of their employment, 
and prevented their relapse into pris- 
tine insignificance ; and their rhapso- 
dies becaire the sources of information 
on which Frere, the English ambassa- 
dor, relied; and like him, our poor 
cabinet turned an inattentive ear to the 
prophetic doubts, and stern, unpalatable 
truths of Moore and Wellington, w’ho 
saw through the flimsy veil of t/ocM- 
rnentos and professions, and knew the 
real w^eakness and utter incapability of 
self-defence. The Duke placed small 
reliance on these missions, and was 
anxious that they should be discon- 
tinued, or at least put under his orders 
(Disp., May 3rd, 1812), as he w-ell 
knew that they did more harm than 
good, by fostering foolish hopes and 
absurd expectations both in Spain and 
in England. 

At Custallaf April 13th, 1813, ano- 
ther battle took place between Suchet 
and Sir John Murray, in which neither 
commander evinced a particle of ta- 
lent; both were inclined to retreat, 
which fortunately Suchet did fii'st, as 
Soult did at Allmera, and thus Murray, 
like Beresford, remained master of the 
field. The French now claim this 
** affaire ” as their victory, while the 
Spaniards call the triumph theirs, omit- 
ting all mention of the English (Paess, 
ii. 87). Ibi is a red, warm-looking 
hamlet, nested amid its olives, and over- 
looked by a castle. Alcoy lies 2 L. up 
the valley. This day’s ride is full of 
Italian scenery, stone pines, cypresses, 
and figs in autumn drying on reed 
stretchers, amid terraced groves of 
almond-trees. Alcoy-^Parador de las 
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Diligencias — is built in a funnel of the ' 
liil^on a tongue of land hemmed in 
b^^%treamS) with bridges and arched 
viaducts. The N.E. side is Prout-like 
and picturesque, as the houses hang 
over the terraced gardens and ravines. 
This town, of some 25,000 souls, 
is busy, commercial, and filled with 
coarse woollen dyeing and paper ma- 
nufactories. - Here is made t^ papel 
de hUoy the book Librito de fafhar, which 
forms the entire .demi-duodecimo li- 
brary of nine-tenths of Spaniards, and 
with which they make their papelitoSy 
or economical little paper cigars. The 
peladillas de Alcoijy or sugar-plums 
made of almonds, are excellent. Alcoy, 
being in the centre of many roads, is 
well placed for trade and military 
strategies. Suchet held it as the key 
of the district. The medicinal botany is 
very rich, and Moorish herbalists come 
here even to this day. Alcoy is filled 
with new manufacturing buildings, 
a novelty seldom seen in inland Spanish 
towns, where, as in the East, decay is 
the rule, and repairs the exception; 
the lower classes have an air of sullen 
unwashed operative misery; they wear 
also “shocking bad” round hats, which 
give them a pauper look; nor are the 
courtesies and salutations of high-bred 
Spain so frequent — so much for the 
civilization of the “ Mill and Beaver.” 
The grand day to be Alcoy is April 
23, the festival of St. George, the city 
patron, who appeared here in 1257 
battling against the Moors. Sham fights 
ea costume are celebrated. On the 24th 
the Alarde, or Review, takes place, 
when the discomfiture of the infidel is 
completed — few sights in Spain are 
more national, mediceval, and Moorish. 
A longish*Ii. more, skirting a pleasant 
river, leads to Concentayng, Pop. about 
8500, another industrious picturesque 
town, walled, and with a grand square 
Moorish tower called el Castillo, Notice 
the weeping willows, and Capuchin 
convent. Some pictures by J uliano are 
much admired here, and the rich tomb 
of Diego Benavides. Beyond, the Sierra 
de Mariola and Muro rise above a plain 
studded with villages. Crossing the 
ridge to the 1. is jSsaneta, and thence 


3 L. to Xativa (Jativa, for the former 
nanie is now restored). 

The Posada de las Diligencias lis 
very good, so are the baths, and re- 
freshing after'the long ride ; whileAhe 
reader of Ariosto may fancy himself 
in the identical hotel where the failf 
Fiametta, its Maritornes, played her 
prank on Giocondo and his companion 
after they had quitted Valencia ** ad « 
albergare a Zattiva” (xxviii. 64). V 
Xativa, or San Felipe, was the Roman 
Setabis, celebrated for its castle and 
linen. The fine handkerchiefs^ so 
praised by Pliny and Martial, and all 
the fashion at Rome, were considered 
equal to. those of Tyre, from whence 
the art was introduced. An ancient- 
inscription records this ^Phoenicians 
foundation : ** Sse^abis Hcrculed condita ^ 
diva manu.” Bochart (Can. i. 35)'^ 
derives the name from the Punic seti^ 
huts tela byssi, “ the web of fine flax.” 
It was also called Valeria Augusta by 
the Romans, and Xativa by the Moors,* 
from whom it was taken in 1224 by 
Jaime I. He termed it one of the eyes^ 
of Valencia, being the key to the S., as^ 
Murviedro was to the N. Don Pedro, 
in 1347, made it a city, and gave it for 
arms a castle with his band gules and 
the four bars of Catalonia : for the old ‘ 

, coinage, see Florez ‘ M.* ii. 555. Xa- 
tiva, in the War of Succession, was 
stormed by the French, uUder Asfeld, 
with overwhelming forces. Defended 
by the people and “ only 600 English,” 
it afforded a type to Zaragoza, every 
house was defended with “ unrivalled 
bravery and firmness.” After 23 days’ 
struggle the last holds surrender^.;, 
then Asfeld proceeded to butcher, “ the 1 
priests ai^ trees were not sufficient 
for his victims.” Berwick nex| oyW 
dered the city to be razed, ** in order.' 
to strike terror into the minds of the 
p^ple,” and as the very name of 
tiva grated in his ears, it was chan£tti|*> 
for San Pklipe, The English soldien 
continued to hold the castle until . 
starvedbut ; they then surrendered on ' 
honourable conditions, eve^ one of . 
which were “ shamefully violated by 
the victors ” (Mahon, vi.). J 

Xativa now contains about Id^OdiT 
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souls. Tho rivers Albarda and Gua- 
damar dispense fertility over the 
Huerta: the climate is delicious, the 
plain, a paradise of flower and fruit. 
The Colegiata^ dedicated to San Feliu 
(see Gerona), was built in 1414, and 
sittiSe doriciscdj has a flue dome and 
an unfinished portal. At the altar of 
Sau Gil is blessed, every Sept. 1, the 
holy hinojoy or fennel, to be carried 
round to all houses: see * Vinje Li- 
terano/ i. 10, by Villanueva, Mad., 
1803 ; a useful volume asr regards the 
lesiastical antiquities of Xativa. 
e de lit Coroy in black and gold, 
and thte pink marble Baldaquino of the 
al^li** deser^'e notice. — [N.B. The 
Inarbles of Xatim are rich and infinite ; 
visit the quarries at Baixcarro, in 
the Sernt Grosit, 3 N;E.] — Observe 

'Nuestra Seuora de la Armaduy a singular 
virgin of great antiquity ; also Nuestra 
Seiiora de Agosto, rising from a sarco- 
phagus supported by gilt lions. The 
Gothic facade of the Hospital is very 
rich and remarkable : in the Calle de 
Moncada observe the palace of that 
family, and the ajhnez or window 
^vided by thin, lofty marble shafts, 
yrhich is quite Valencian. The Ala- 
meda, with its palm-trees, is shady and 
Oriental. The Ocalo with its fountain 
Is delicious ; water indeed abounds, 
l^ing brought in by two aqueducts. A 
new Plaza de Toros has been raised on 
ithe ruins of the Carmen convent. In 
the suburbs ascend the zigzag cypress- 
planted terraces of the Monte Calvario : 
the view is ravishing ; the grand castle 
is" here seen to the best advantage. 
Next aSceud to this castle, taking the 
Campo Santo in the way, and the 
hermitage, San Feliu, said^^ under the 
Moq^s, to have been a M<|^a|ubic tem- 
ple : observ'e the horseshoe afehes, the 
ancient pill^^s and jaspars, inside and 
outside, and the Homan inscriptmn, 
near the font, “ Fulvio' Lfc F.” Near 
the convent ^l Sant H' a Moorish 
cistern. The caltle is of a vast size ; 
Ihe Torre ^de la Campana at the^summit 
^oominands the panorama of the garden 
of Valencia, which, with all its glories, 
lies helow. The fertile plain, green as 
the sea, is whitened with qulajas spark- 


ling like sails. The health-impairing 
cultivation of rice is the only dmw- 
back. To the rt. extends the Imre of 
Albufera and the blue Meditenunean : 
Valencia glitters in the middle distance, 
backed by the towers of Murviedro (Sa- 
guntum). 

In this castle were confined the In- 
fantes de la Cerda, the rightful heirs to 
the cifixp, bu^ dispossessed by their 
uncle, Sahcho el Bravo, about 1284. 
The Duke of Medina Celi is their 
lineal descendant. Here also did Fer- 
nando el Catolico imprison the Duke 
of Calabria, the rightful heir of the 
crown of Naples. That ill-fated prince 
surrendered to Gonzalo de Cordova, 
who swore on his honour, and on the 
sacrament, that his liberty should be 
guaranteed. No sooner did the prisoner 
touch Spain than every pledge was 
broken. This is one of the three deeds of 
which Gonzalo repented on his death- 
bed : but Ferdinand was the real ciilpri t ; 
for, in the implicit obedience of the old 
Spanish knight, the order of the king 
was paramount to every consideration, 
even in the case of friendship and love 
(see the beautiful play of ‘ Sancho 
Ortiz'). This code of obedience has 
passed into a proverb — Mas pesa el Beg, 
que la sangre : and even if blood were 
shed, the royal pardon absolved all the 

f vifLt’—Mata, que el Bey perdona. The 
. ing, as the fountain of all honour, 
could salve over dishonour. The Lealdad 
of the old hidalgo was like the Avayxit of 
the Greek drama, a fatal necessity. Here 
also was confined the infamous Ctesar 
Borgia, also a prisoner of Gonzalo’s, 
and to whom also he pledged his 
honour : the breach of this pledge was 
his second act oi^ which he repented 
when too late. The Borjas were an 
ancient family of Xativa, and here in 
^uly, 1427, was born Rodrigo, after- 
wards Alexander VI: The Borgias 
long monopolized the simple see of 
Valencia, and when Alonso de Borja 
became its bishop, in 1429, it was 
raised to be an archbishopric by In- 
nocent III., and Rodrigo was named 
by his uncle, Calixtus III., the first pri- 
mate: when he too became pope, July 
9, 1492, he appointed (Aug. 31) his 
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natural son ^ Caesar as his successor to 
this see, which after this renunciation 
he bestowed on his kinsman Juan de 
Borja, and again, when he died, ap- 
pointed another relation, Pedro Luis 
de Borja. Thus five of this family held 
this wealthy see in succession. These 
Spanish popes, Calixtus III. and Alex- 
ander VI., scandalized even the Vati- 
can by their avarice, , nepotism, and 
crimes, — 

“ Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christmn, 
Kmerat ille prius, vendere jure potest. 

De vitio in vitinm, de flamma transit in ignem, 
Homa sub Hispano deperit imperio.” 

The Borja family, however, produced 
a paragon Jesuit saint, as if by way of 
compensation for its Santita Alexander 
VI. For the miracles of this San 
Francisco de Borja, see his Vida by 
Pedro Iiibudeneyra,A°.,^2ii\., 1592; and 
^ Ileroifca Vida* fol. Mad. 1726. He 
was the 4th Duke of Gandia, and was 
converted from all mundane things by 
the frightful sight of the dead body 
of Isabel, wife of Charles V., when 
he opened the coffin to verify the 
contents. At Xativa also was bom, 
January 12, 1588, Josef de Ribera, who 
going yomig to study at Naples, was 
therefore called by the Italians “ the 
little Spaniard,*’ lo Spagnoletto. He 
became the leader of a gloomy although 
naturalist school, where piore churches 
and convents were built than palaces, 
and was a painter-monk, formed 
by taste and , country to portray 
the church-militant knights of San- 
tiago, the blood-boltered martyr- 
doms, resignation under torture, at- 
tenuated ascetics, and ecstatic Faquirs 
of the province of San Vicente Ferrer, 
the forerunner of the Inquisition. Ri- 
bera delighted the Spaniards, who will 
and must have blood and reality ; therq 
is no mistake in bis executioner hand- 
ling, fitted *tis true rather to disgust 
than encourager les autres martyrs. 


Route 39. — Xativa to Vaxeno^^. 


Carj^ente 

• • • • • 24* 

Alcira • 

• • • • •! •• 3 '^ 

Algameci 

• • • • •! •• 4 ^ 

Almuzafes 

• • •• •2^99 64 

Catarroja 

• • • • *2 64 

Valencia . 

• • • • •• 24 


There is a regular diligence. The 
road mns over a rich extent of rice-*, 
grounds and gardens. All plains are 
wearisome to travellers, and especially 
when, from hedges and fences, nothing 
is to be seen. The sun is terrible. The 
railroad to VaJ^^ncia commences ^ 
Alcira: Inn, Fonda Nneva, This railfi 
indeed no cosa de Esparntj and fqrms in 
this land of contrasts not one of the 
least of changes, as we pass from the 
national ruts, mules, and cocJies, to the 
rapidity and bone^repose of the Great 
Western. ' 

The Arrozalcs, or rice - grounds — 
things of the Moor — commence here 
also ; they fill the air with fever and 
mosquitos — longe fiuje — those, however, 
who can brave these local plagues will 
find AlcirOy a place girdled by rivers 
and intersected by canals, excellent to 
study the system of irrigation handed 
down from the Moors. (See p. 383.) 
Now the peculiar character of Valencia 
is not to be mistaken in the coloured 
tilings or azulejos, the costume, the 
reed-fences, and the Algarrobas hanging 
outside the Ventas ; but the people are 
poor in the bosom of plenty. ‘At Cilia 
the Madrid arrecifo is entered ; at the 
Cruz del Campo the city jurisdiction 
commences : the infini]^ votive crosses 
denote the frequency of the assassin 
stab, for which thq Valencians are 
notorious — that is if these li’ail memo^.. 
rials be not scheduled away and denied. 
In these days of steamers and Handle 
books, w^ei long unvisited Spain ii* 
more exposed to the ** barbarian eye,'* 
theee symbols are discontinued,' in- 
ferring a laqk of morality and civiliza-, 
tion in thevj|rst people oi the eartli. 
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TOURS IN VALENCIA. 

The S. portions will be found described in the last pages of Sect. IV. The towns are few; 
Elcbe. Xativa, and the Albufera, are the leading features. The Suininers are intensely hot ; the 
Springs and Autumns are the best periods for travelling. Valencia -is a channh^ Winter 
residence. 

This i?etno, now province, although one of the smallest provinces in Spain, 
yields in fertility and delight to none of the others. The Moors placed their 
PaiRdiBe at this spot, over which they ima^ned Heaven to be suspended, 

. Rna that a portion of it had ihllen down on earth, ** coelum hie cecidisse 
pntes,^' while the Jews forgot in it, even their Sion. This province 
Iconsists of 838^ square leagues, of 20 to the degree, and of these only 240 
are level land, being chiefly the maritime strip, which extends in length about 
84 m. Tt 4s defended from the cold central table-lands by a girdle of moun- 
tmns, which act not only as a barrier against the winds, but are magazines of 
timber and fuel, and reseiwoirs of snow (an article of absolute necessity), and 
ppurces of rivers. Its wi^th varies from G to 20 L., being narrowest near 
Orihuela and widest in the centre. The mountains abound with marbles and 
minerals. 'J'he botanist and geologist* should make excursions to the Sierra 
of Espadan when near Castellan de ta Plana, 

To invalids and consuHiptive patients the climate of Valencia is decidedly 
superior to that qf Italy ; there is a most delicate softness in the air, which 
is so d^ wiriial, that salt undergoes no change. Pain is very scarce ; frosts 
are almost unknown, whilst the sea-breeze tempers the summer heats, and the 
fresh mounihins^qffer verdurous retreats. This clean, lively capital — a city of 
the sea and stdi|%ith a cUmate soft and mild,. and skies free from fogs and rain, 
•^—offers an excellent winter residence to^ j^ose sufferi]^ under chronic bron- 
eliitil^ ikton^ dyspepsia, goq|y and calculous diseases. The mean annual tern- 
peraf^k is 85*5" ; that of winter 49 * 7^. It has the advantage also— of possesi- 
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ing, what is rare in 'Spain, an excellent physician, Dr. Battles, of whom..I3^,;j 
. Francis writes most favourably. To botanists the Flora of Valencia is thaf of ^ 
natural hothouse, and unrivalled in colour and perfume. The Huerta^ inas[i! 
truly the Garden, is irrigated by the Turia, or Guadalaviar, Arabic^ Wadda4- 
ahyddhy the white river. This great vena porta is so much drained or b^d>‘ 
'Sfingrado^ for the. use of the huerta and the city, that when it reaches the^ 
capital in its natural bed it is almost dry. The Moors have bequeathed to 
the Valencians their hydraulic science by which they exercised a magib 
control over water, wielding it at their bidding: they could do all, but calP 
down the gentle rains from heaven, that best of all irrigations, agim del cieloy el 
nicjor riego. The network of ailificial canals is admirable. The cunul del Beg on, 
the Jucar, near Dutilla, and the whole water-system about Alcira and Aljamesi, 
deserve the closest examination of our engineers and agriculturists. The still 
existing technical terms prove whence the theory and practice were derived. „ 
The artist will sketch the picturesque noria, Arabice anaourciy the, Cairo 
sdekiyeh, or large water-wheel, which, armed with jars, descen^^s into the well, 
and as it rises discharges the contents into a reservoir. * 

The Huerta of Valencia is irrigated by 8 canals, of which the Moncadqfis the 
chief main-trunk arteiy or principal canaly Arabich “ caitiia nmcanual” and sup* 
plies all the smaller veins, acequiusy Arabic^ “ ctguia/* of the circulation ; this is 
managed by a reticulated network of minute lamihcations, and dams, azndasy 
Ai'&.hicb sudd. The idea is simple, but the execution is most difficult ; and 
often the greatest triumph of the hydraulist is where his works are least 
apparent, for however level these plains in appearance, they are by- no means 
so in reality. The chief object ^s to secure a fair distribution, so that non# 
should be left dry, none ovei’flooded. When the engineer ceases, the legislator 
begins, for since water here, as in the East, is the life-blood of the soil, and 
equivalent to fertility and wealth, the apportionment has always been a source, 
of solicitude and contention. Rivality has indeed been derived from Bimtet 
the bickerings about water-brooks; and so the Wells in ‘Genesis* (xxvi; 
20, 21) were named A’sy/r, contention, and ^itnahy hatred ; accordingly hCte, 
where the knife is always ready, precautions are taken to keep the peace. 
The regulating tribunal, do los aceguierosy ov del riego de las aguasy instituted by 
Alhaken Almonstansir Billar, still exists in its primitive and Oriental form 
and force ; 7 judges, chosen by each other, out of the yeoinen and irri^tors, 
the lahradores y acequieros of the Huerta, sit at 12 o'clock every Thursday, in 
the open air, on benches at La puerta dc los Apostoles, at “ the gate ** of *the 
cathedral, and decide all complaints respecting irrigation in a summary way. 
In this court of common sense, no pen, ink, and paper> special plead-p 
ings, or pettifogging attorneys are permitted. The patriarchal judges uude^ 
stand the subject practically, and decide without appeal; the discussioiL. 
carried on nied voce in public and in the “ Lemosin,** or the dlilect of the 
people: consult for details the Trdtado de^Ja Distribucion del Bio ^c.j, 

X. de ]^rruil, fol., Valencia, 1831, and JY^lrrigatuM duns le Boyaume de Valm^^ 
Jaubert de Passa.' Thus irrigated, the rich aUuvdaT plains, which bask in th^' 
never-failing all-vivifying sun, know no agricultural repose; man is neV0y 
weary of sowing, nor the sun of calling into life. The produce is almciit^ 
incredible, under this combined influence |pf heaWand luoisture, and 
Valencian, with all his faults, is hard-working and industrious, and, like. hUf 
soil and climate, full of vitality. Thus, in one yeaj*, four, nay flve, crops 
-taised in succession. Rice, cerroz, Arabici^^ aroo^r (oiyza), is the great cew^;:' 
staple, and the pest of the proVinCie. This source or wealt|^S)]||^Imnce^^a^4£•’ 

. life, is also one of disease and death. . The rice-stalks shoot tuftaihtp ; 

most graceful ears : as heat and water ate absolutely necessaiy this 
many portions of Valencia are adIniiVildy ualpio|ated by nati:tfa^r<(^kis^^d«^^ 
since the rivers, .-fFhich in some places are JaCked .up, rea^petttrlnlWifffe: 
Spain, ’^1, » 
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swamps, or m^v'j^leSj and in lakes, of which the Alb>t foray Arabic^ “ the Lake,'* 
is the most remarkable. In these arroz ileSy or rice-grounds, the sallow amphi- 
. bious cultivator wrestles with fever amid an Egyptian plague of mosquitos, 
for man appears to have been created here chiefly for their subsistence. The 
mortality in these swamps is frightful, and few labourers reacli the age of 60. 
The culture of rice was introduced by the Moors; the grain enters largely 
into the national cuisine of the Valencians, their pilafs and polios con at'roz. 
The increase of these rice-g|ounds, from their great consumption of water, and 
injurious ejffects on public health, has long been opposed by the legislature. 

The province produces wine, oil, barrilla, esparto, hemp, flax, cochineal, and 
fruits, especially figs, almonds, dates, oranges, and grapes : of these* last the 
“ Valentias** are made; they are a coarse raisin, exported from Denia, and 
called there Lejiasy from the lye in which they are dipped. The honey is also 
delicious ; from this and almonds is made the celebrated sweetmeat el turron ; 
^Uk is another staple, and the Iluertu is covered with the white mulberry, 
** food for w'ogms.*’ The animal spins its cocoon and is then destroyed in 
boiling water : the process is nasty, but as the peasants, seated under their 
vines and figs, wind out the golden tissue, the grouping is picturesque. The 
Jfttso and black silk, for Mantillas and Sayasy is equal to anything made in 
Europe. The profusion of mulberries has rendered the purple colour of the 
fruit, the m h'adoy a favourite one with the painters of V*alencia, and the makers 
of Aznlejos and stained glass, just as the rich brown olla colour of Seville was 
with Murillo in Andalucia, or the chorizo tint with Morales in Estremadura. 
Valencia is deficient* in animal and cereal productions; corn and cattle are 
brought from the Castiles and Aragon; botu men and beasts eat the (jnrrofas 
or sweet pod of the Oarrofaly Alif>trrobo (Arabicb el yharoohyy this is the carob- 
tree (Ceratonh siliqo^stris). These pods and husks, which ripen early in 
August, were the food of the prodigal son, and are everywhere hung up like 
Ikidncy-bcaiis outside the ventas, as signs of the neat accommodation within. 
The over-irrigation diminishes the flavour of vegetables, which lose in quality 
what they gain in quantity : ** Irriguo nihil est elutius agro." Hence the 
proverb allusive to the aqueous unsubstantial character of Valencian men, 
women, and things: “ La cirne es yerb t. It yerba aywXyCl hombre tm/jery la m'lyer 
ntda** This is a mere play upon v/ords, for these ethereal women, whose 
minds and bodies are supposed to evaporate, arc much more than nothing, and 
the cuisine is excellent. Those who eat the national ** Polio con arroz ** will 
never talk about the mere “ idea of a dinner,” facetious tourists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding: as for the women, they will speak for themselves. The 
lower classes in the Haertay who toil under an Afncan sun, live on water- 
melons, eucumbers, and yazpachoy without which their “souls would be dried 
awi^.** (Numb. xi. 6). 

The sea*#)ast, like that of the W. of the Peninsula, is the terror of mariners ; 
yet it is not the iron-bound barrier which fronts the fierce Atlantic, but a low 
sandy line, fringing the quiet Mediterranean ; still it is open and portless. The 
sea has a disposition to recede, and the coasts to get shallower from the detritus 
brought down by the river’s freshes. The whole line is studded with Torres y 
"^todayajfy raised as watch-towers against the African pirates. The popula- 
tion of this province is on the increase, although the Castilian and Frenchman 
have done everything to reduce it to the solitude of Andalucia and Estremadura. 
About the year 1610 more than 200,000 industrious Moorish agriculturists 
*were expellra by the bi^t Philip III. In the* next century Valencia, having 
espoused the Austrian side in the war of succession, was all but exterminated 
by the French ^1718, and her liberties taken away ; but Philip V., with all 
his oovn^itfy otStUn not unfbrtilize the soil. The peculation recovered like the 
vegeta^on, and however in our ti^nes trampled down by the iron heel of Suchet’s 
, miiitaiy occupation, has kept piace with 8ubsi8tence» and now the province 
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contains more than a million inhabitants. Competition renders the peasant poor 
amid plenty ; but he is gay and cheerful, his mind and costume are coloured 
by the bright and exciting sun, which gilds poverty and disarms misery of its 
sting. The fine climate is indeed health and wealth to the poor; it econo- 
mises fire, clothes, and lodgings, three out of the four^ great wants of 
humanity. Since the death of Ferdinand VII. numbers Have gone to settle 
in congenial Algeria; but in compensation, while pauper Spaniards emigrate 
to Africa, French fortune-hunters fiock to Spain. 

The upper classes are among the most polished of Spain, and the Valencian, 
if un warlike, has always -distinguished himself in art and literature. Under 
the Moors this city was the repository of theological science ; under the 
^Spaniards it boasts of San Vicente, whose miracles have employed the 
’pens and pencils of native talent. U is the home of the learned divine Juan 
Luis Vives, the Bacon of Spaniards, who forget that their countryman leamt 
at Oxford, not at Salamanca. On these local worthies, consult ‘ Bscritores de 
Valencia^ Vicente Ximeno, 2 vols. fol., Val., 1747-49.. Valencia also is 
proud of her poet Christobal Vimes, and of Guillen de Castro, the dramatist ; 
while her Juanes, Ribalta, Ribera, Espinosa, Orrente, anU March, form 
a school of painters second only to that of Seville. In the last century 
Valencia took the lead in critical learning, and produced Mayans, Sempere, 
Masdeu, Cavanilles; while her printers Salva, Cabrerizo, .Mallen, and 
Montfort, were worthy of such authors. Valencia was the first place in 
Spain where printing was introduced, viz., in 1474, and in latter days the 
volumes from the presses of Montfort vied with those of liaskerville and 
Buhner, Bodoni and Didot. 

The lower classes are fond of pleasure ; their national song is called la 
Fiera ; and their dance La liondalla, or roundabout. They execute this well 
to the ta/nboril and dalzayna, a sort of Moorish clarionet requiring strong 
lungs and ears. The dialect commonly used, the Lemosin, is less harsh than the^ 
Catalan, which some have attributed to the admixture of a French Auvergnat 
idiom introduced by the number of volunteers of that nation who assisted 
Don Jaime in the conquest of Valencia; for this dialect consult * JJiccicniario 
Valenciano y Castellano * Carlos Ros, 8vo., Val. 1764; or the more modem 
*Vocabulario Valemiano Cfistellanoj Justo Pastor Fuster, Yal. 1821. Eos also 
published a collection of local proverbs, ‘ Tratat de Adages* 8vo., Val. 1788. 

In darker shades of cha,facter the Valencians resemble both their Celtiberian 
and Carthaginian ancestors ; they are superstitious, cunning, perfidious, vin- 
dictive, sulien and mistrustful, fickle and treacherous. Theirs is a sort of 
tigre sin/e character ; one of cruelty allied with frivolity ; so blithe, so smooth, so 
gay, yet empty of all good ; nor can even their pleasantry be trusted, for, like the 
DeviFs good humour, it depends on their being pleased ; at the least rub, t|»ey" 
pass, like the laughing hyena, into a snarl and bite : nowhere is assassination 
inore common ; they smile, and murder while they smile. In crime statistics 
those against the person prevail. The Cruz'del Carnpo was once jpdeed a field of 
crosses, records of the coward stab, and the province has been called Un paraisa 
habitado par demontos, a paradise peopled by devils. The infamous Caesar Borgia 
was a true Valencian, as were his chosen Sicarios and bravos ; their leadei^ 
Michalot de Prades, who, after cutting throats with his 6roca, became >a monk 
at Monserrat, has bequeathed -his name to the armed companies of Mwueleieg, 
The narrojy streets of Valencia seem contrived for murder and Intriguci/t 
which once they were; consequently, in 1777, a night-watch was introduced 
by Joaquin Fos, copied from ours, and the first established in Spain ; the 
guardians were called Serenos, “clears,” from their announcmg the usua/ fine 
nights, just as our Charleys ought to have been termed ^^^dudies.” The 
Valencians are great drivers of mules and horses, and many migrate to 
Madrid, where the men are excePcat Caleseros, and the women attractive 
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pf ^elicioiM or^^%lind iced drinks. *:,,Like the Orientals, althoagh 
Wanting in many essentials and necessaries^ they are rich in what we British 
have not ; they may not be blessed with carpets, trial by jury, beef, beer, 
breeches,* Punch,* and the * Examiner, "but they have wine, grapes, and melons, 
guitars and love-making qd libitum^ and melodraims in churches gratis. 

The’ physiognomy of the Valencians is African. The burning sun not only 
tans iheir c6inplcxions, but excites their nervous system ; hence they are highly 
irritable, imaginative, supe|j|^titious, and ultm mariolatrous ; their great joys 
and relaxations are religious shows, pasos^ ^geants, processions, Comparsas y 
Itocas, and acted miracles and church spectacles. The dramatized legends 
and the “ Miracles de San Vicente Ferrer** the tutelar of the city, rank first 
in these “ Fiestas de calle” or street festivals ; many accounts are printed of, 
the centeiiaiy ones, c^ed Siylos ; in these little children play a great part, 
dressed like angels, and really looking like those creatures of which Heaven is 
composed, although some grow up to be devils incarnate. The Dia de Corpus^ 
or procession of Christ present in the Sacrament, is the sight of Spain, and accord- 
ingly has, from time immemorial, been brought out to amuse princes, whenever 
they chanced to be in Valencia ; and in our time Ferdinand VII., the beloved, 
bA’iipng expressed a ** pious cnriosity** the incarnate Y^oiXy ^ locally present ^ as they 
believe, was pamded out to amuse such a mortal ! Since the suppression of 
convents, the expense of these exhibitions is defrayed by the Cof radios y Her- 
mandades, of which there are no less than 66 1 One of the most powerful was 
*in honour of the oorrea, or leather strap which the Virgin gave to St. Augus- 
tine, thereby supplanting the cistus of Venus. 

The Valencian S&n Vicente de Ferrer, who led the way in preaching the 
crusade against Jew and Moor, renewed the cruel bigotry and persecution for 
which this Eastern side of Spain was notorious in the age of Diocletian ; his 
disciples took as an example the principles recorded in the inscription copied 
atTera by Masdeu (H. C. v. Inscrip, 353), when a temple was raised to the 
Mother of the Gods, on account of the suppression of ** Christian superstitions ;** 
or that found in Spain and quoted by Muratori (i. 99), in which Nero is praised 
for having cleared the country of robbers and those who preached this ** novam 
superstitionem.** Their ancestors, bigoted then as now to female worship, 
spurned the new Christian religion, just as the votaries of La Virgen do los Fes- 
amparados do the new Protestant doctrine, which refuses the transfer of adora- 


tion and salvation from the Son to the Mother, and just repeated the argument 
of the Spanish pagan in Prudentius (Per. v. 24) against new gods and rituals. 

The Valencians, always adhering to th-ir “ old *’ gods, w'hich had as it 
were a legal settlement, were most intolerant of any competing deity, never 
admitting into their Pantheon any rival. Having taken the name of Itoma for 
^heir city, they imitated its exclusiveness (Cic. de Leg. ii. 8) ; for the Komans 
attjpbuted pla^e to the worship of foreign gods (Livy, iv. 30), and burnt the 
mass books of H^^nge religions (Livy, xxxix. 16), just as Ximenez did the 
Kbmn: in vam in 1715 the government wished to introduce at Valencia the 
^adrid calendar, in order to preserve some degree of unity 

and uniformity in the soi-disant one and the same faith and practice : what was 
ihe reply? — ‘*»e par.ecia com conveniente introducir aqui Santos incognitos y 
ex^luir d los naturales y algunas festwidades ah antiquo celehradas ** (Villa- 
nueva, ii. 160). They refused to exchange their native saints nnd homehold 
feods fd^ strange ones^ Their patron was San Vicente, not San Isifko : what*s 
Hecnba to them? Nor are such religious feelings, deep-fanged like trees 
fbote<l on the tomb of Gerjon, to be jplucked up without drawing blood. 
Tutelars in fact are, and even religion is, local in Spain, the worship of the 
Virgin alone excepted; she is the great Diana of Valencia, and the first book 
ever printed in Spam was here and in her honour : — * Obres o Trdbea-^de lohor de 
h Sdcratissinia Verge Mariaf 4to., 1474 ; and Villanueva (i, 108) prints in 1803 
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a Te Deum Marial, in which^he is thus ackno^^dged^^ be goddessi' 
** Te Matrem Dei laudamus, te Doihinam confitemur, te dominationes houoraht 
Angelorum — Bominam ; Tu^ es Regina coelorum, tu es Domina Angelorum^^ 
tu es nostra interventrix — Fiat misericordia tua^ Doinin|iy super nos, ^t <!|j^ 
mansuetudini grati simus ; in te, Domini, sperantes^ perfruamur tuia aspectibliia 
in ceternum/* Again the Valencian University was the first in 1 530 to ‘S’ivear to 
defend her immaculate conception. ‘ : " 

The male costume of Valenc^ is antique and^Asiatia: the men wear the 
hempen sandal or alpargata, called also espardinies, and their legs are either 
naked or covered with. stockings without feet; these Greek leggings, greaves, 
the media Valenciana, are a common metaphor for a ISpanish student’s purse. 
The white linen drawers are very classical, and ara called de traveta, 

hragas, or sarahnells, the original Arabic name. Those curious in the Team- 
ing of breeches may compare them with the Celto-Gallo braccce, the Greek 
Kvirutrirts, the foustanelli, the Highland ’kiWbreeks, and the bragon bras 

of Brittany. These are the small-clothes which Augustus, whefi at Tarragona, 
put am in order to please the natives, as George IV. did the kilt at Edinburgh, 
thereby displeasing the Lowlariders. Augustus, however, set the fashion, and 
they became io wide that sumptuary laws were passed to curtail these brdad- 
bottomed extravagancies. The Maragatos .in the Vierzo still continue tO’ 
oiFend, more honoured in the breach than the observance.” Their waists 
are girdled by a gay silken sash, /q/a.; the upj^er man is clothed with a, 
velvet of gaudy jacket, jaleco, with open shirt-sleeves ; over the shoulder is^ 
cast the manta, the many-coloured plaid, which here does the duty of the Cas- 
tilian capa ; on the head, and long; lanky, red Indian-like hair, is bound a sific 
handkerchief, which looks in the distance like a turban. These bragas, and 
the manta of every stripe and hue, are exactly what Tacitus has described 
(H. ii. 20) — Versicolore sagulo braccas, teginen barbarum. It is the ** coat 
of many colours” mentioned in the Old Testament (Gen. xxxvii. 3). 

The Valencian women, especially the middle'and better classes in the capital, 
are by no means so dark complexioned as their mates ; singularly well formed, 
they arc among the prettiest and most fascinating in all Spain ; they sit at 
work in the open streets, and as they wear nothing on their heads but their 
hair, their glory,” they have to us a dressy look. Their ornaments are most 
classical ; the roll of hair, el mono, is pierced with a silver-gilt pin, with knobs, 
the acus crinatoria of Martial (ii. C56 ; acus crinalis Apiil. Met., viii. 543) itia 
called anlla de rodete / the silver-gilt comb is the pinteta, and one of a singular 
triangular shape is called la pieza^ la Hose : this is frequently engraved with 
the great local patroness, Nnestra Seiiora de ios Desamparados ^ the cross is called 
la creu. As the Valencians are no less ignorant than superstitious, talismatii^ 
and small penates, or idols of saints in silver, are sold in great quantities, as 
also little hands, and horns, the old phallic antidote to the evi|. eye, el mal deiftjo, \ 
which is dreaded here, as much as among the Pagans, Moofs/'iand Neapoluau:^^ 
The collector of topography and local history will find an ample^ field in th^ 
many tomes which treat of Vi^lencia and its province and worthitj^s ; happj^, 
thrice happy he who sees on one goodly shelf clean and perfect copies of thq^ 

* Coronica* of Pero Anton Beuther, 2 vols. fol., Val. 1546-51 ; 2nd part, 1561-* 
63; or the edition I vol. fol., Val. 1604-5; very rare to complete ; the volume' 
with the linajes displeased the nobility, who bought it up and bum1;^^,it ; tb4, 

* Chrongca** of Martin de Vicyana, black letter, 2 vols. fol., Val. 1564 ; * Anaic\ 
del Regno de Valencia,^ Brancisco Diago, fol., Val. 1613 ; the ^ Historia* in two 
parts, by Pero Anton Beuther, 1 vol. fol., Val. 1588, or 2nd edit. 1551 ; 3i^ 
1604 ; the * Historia,* by Gaspar Escolano, 2 vols. fol., Val. 1610-11 ; ^Sagragd^: 
de Valencia* Alonso del Castillo Solorqano, 1 vol. duo., Val. 1685 ; * Dithologia,*^- 
Joseph Vicente del Olmo, 4to., Val. 1653; ^Resimefi Hisfopal de Valencia* 
Pasqual Esclapes de Guillo, 4to., Val. 1738. ^And for* the worthies, * Esci'ito^f 
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ii^TJ^eifnQ:<k ?<j{fencia/ Vicente Ximeno, 2 vols. fol., Val. 1747-49; * Biblioteca 
Valencianay Justo Pastor Faster, Val. 1827, — ^both of which are excellent 
vrorks; * Blogio fwiebre ^ los Valenciams^ Pujalte, 8vo., VaK 1813; *Vutje 
Lijterario* Joaquin Lorenzo Villanueva, vols 1 and 2, 8vo., Mad. 1803. The 
by>c Jose Garulo, 1841, is a useful 'guide. Fpr Natural Hiotory, the 
excellent ‘ ObservacUmc^^* Antonio Josef Cavanilles-, 2 vols. fol.. Mad. 179.5-97, 
with a very accurate map of the province. Consult also Ponz, vol. iv., and 
‘ Espaiia ^’agradg,* viii. * Ilistoria do Valencia/ Vicente Boix, 3 vols. 4to., 
1845. 

Mem. — Collectors of Spanish books will find some excellent basil skins for 
their bindings at Valencia, called pellejos chispeados, or jnspeados : the colours 
are ^y, the psitteriis ‘fantastic. This leather is or was chiefly used in lining 
Tarmn ts, ndw alas 1 on the W'ay to be superseded by linings a la Long Acre. 
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VALENCIA. Inns, Fonda del Cid, 
Plaza de Arzobispo, near the cathedral : 
small but very comfortable, with a 
good table d’hote at 2^ and 5. French 
and English spoken and newspapers 
taken in. Posada de las iJU^encias, 
'Plaza de Villaraza; Fonda Francesa, 
kept by Monsieur Laurent, with table 
d’hote at 5 for 10 reals; Hotel de 
Madrid; Fonda de Furopa, Pl<iza deji 
Caristitucion (where Fi*an^*ois I. was 
lodged). The C isas de Pupilos are 
indiiferent ; the best is in the Calle 
de Caballeros. The best booksellers 
are MaUen, Cahrerho, Calle San Vi- 
cente. Cafe, del Sol, Calle de Zara- 
goza, Delicious Orchdtas are sold en 
el Mercado arid el Palau. The baths 
are good, e^ecially those of Espinosa, 
and in the “Hospital.” Valencia is 
well supplied with Shops ; the Platcria 
should be visited, as the silver flowers 
made for the hair are peculiar, and 
%till more so are the ornaments a la 
antique, made for the peasants. 

The name of Valencia, this town 
"^province of unsubstantial disre- 
’Jmt#, is fondly derived from, or con- 
sMered equivalent to ROMA, because 
in Greek signifies power, as Va- 
lentia does in Latin. Thus, because 
for. a wondef Valencia was not taken 
ill 1843^ by the Esparterists, owing 
sol^lg to the treachery of Zabala, the 
;#f6hy<>washy citizens, vaUentes con los 
dientes, and hares not lions, petitioned 
to be called “ ma^aiiimous.” Valeutia 
was founded by Junius Brutus for the 
vetdrans who had warred under Vi- 
riatus (Livy, dp. lv.>s It was dest^pyed 


by Pompey, and when rebuilt became 
a “ Colonia,” and the capital of the 
Edetani. Taken from the Goths by 
the Moors under *Abdu-l-’aziz, son of 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr, in 712, it was an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Cordova ; 
when the Umnieyah dynasty fell to 
pieces, it threw oft’ its allegiance in 
1056. The Christians, as usual, took 
advantage of these intestine dissensions 
between rival rulers, and Alonso VI. 
placed Yahya on the throne, and sur- 
rounded him with Spanish troops. This 
created an insurrection : a rebel chief, 
one Ibn Jeliaf, murdered Yahya, and a 
pretext was afforded for Spanish inter- 
ference, and the celebi ated guerrillero, 
the Cid, aided by the local knowledge 
and influence of Alvar Faiiez, took 
Valencia, which capitulated after a 
siege of 20 months, a.d. 1094-5. The 
first act of the Cid, whose perfidy aUd 
cruelty is the theme of the Arabian 
annalists, was to burn Ibn Jehaf aliire 
on the great plaza (see Conde, Xerif 
Aledris, 165, and more fully ‘ Moh. 
D.’ ii. Ap. xxxix.). Here he ruled 
despotically until his death in 1099, 
when the Moor, Oct.- 25: 1101, dispos- 
sessei his widow Ximena, but Valencia 
was retaken Sept. 28, 1228 (others say 
Sept. 29, 1239), by Jaime I. of Am^ou, 
and was brought into the Castilian 
crown by Ferdinand’s marriage with 
Isabella, bein^inherited by their grand- 
son Charles V. The first blow to its 
prosperity was 'dealt by the bigoted 
and t>arbaroa8 expulsion of the indus- 
trious Moriscoes, under Philip III. 
The second was given by Philip V. 
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Valencia, as it had flourished under the 
Austrian dynasties, opposed the French 
claim, and was robbed of its liberties 
and gold by Philip V. The remem- 
brance of past ill usage, and the dread 
of future, induced the populace to rise 
instantly on the news of Murat’s but- 
cheries of the Dos de Mayo y 1808. Then 
the tree ^of patriotism and independ- 
ence, 'watered everywhere else with 
blood, was inundated in this land of 
irrigation : 363 French residents were 
massacred,- June 5, 1808, in the Plaza 
de 7oros, butchered to liiakea Valencian 
holiday ; the mob, nothing loth, were 
goaded on by the canon Balthazar 
Cal VO ; the few French who escaped 
were saved by an Englishman, Mr. 
Tupper, and this while Buonaparte 
and his Moniteiir were ascribing ^ery 
horror in Spain to la perfide Albion, 
Moncey advanced in June with. 8000 
men, and had he not loitered the 25th 
at the Venta de Bunol, Valencia must 
have fallen, as in the valiant town all 
was cowardice and confusion : the 
generals and nobles wanted both hearts 
and heads ; but while they fled, their 
vassals combated. A bold monk named 
Rico animated the populace, and Mon- 
cey was beaten back, retiring with 
great loss on Almansa, and there, had 
tlie Coiide de Cctxellon shown either 
courage or brains^ not one of the enemy 
could have escaped. .Subsequently 
Blake, after courting defeat near Mur- 
viedro, fell back on the city, and, on 
Suchet’s advance, concluded his in- 
glorious career by surrendering with 
20,000 men and 390 guns ; “ misfor- 
tunes to be attributed,’^ said the terse 
Duke (Disp., Jan. 20, 1812), “ to 
Blake’s ignorance of his profession and 
Mahy’s cowardice and treachery.” 
Suchet pledge^ himself that no man 
should be molested, but no sooner was 
he master of the city than he put to 
death all who had most distinguished 
themselves in the national cause, and 
continued his executions through all* 
the province, from which, in 38 
months, he extorted 37 millions of 
reals, while his bombs and pickaxes 
created irreparable loss to literature 
and the fine arts^ When Wellington, 
at Vitoria^ repaired the failures of the 
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Spaniards before Valencia^ Suchet^ii^, 
cuated the impoverished city Jujfy;^^ 
1813, and Fraiidis^ Javier Elio^eh*^ 
tered. Here he welcomed Ferdinand' 
VII., April 16, 1814; who, hearingfdf 
Buonaparte’s downfall, determined to*, 
upset tlie Cortes, and found a tool in 
this servil Elio, who during the struggle; 
had been a time-seihrer, aiid so dis-< 
graced at liiar and Casialla as to be 
suspected, says Napier (xxi. 1), of a 
treacherous understanding wdth the 
French. This “Monk’’ of the re*- 
storation was rewarded by being 
made Captain - General of Valencia, 
where he signalized himself by per- 
secutkig his former friends, by whom 
he was murdered in 1822, when the 
Constitucion was in power. Cosns de 
Espana. In 18.38 the valiant city 
trembled at the mere approach of 
-.Cabreia, 1840; Christina abdicated 
here, and Espartero became Re^eh^ 
and here, in 1843, Narvaez was wel- 
comed to upset him, and be rewarded 
with the tiile of Valencia. 

Valeiicia del Cid is the capital of ilSS. 
province, the see of *an archbishopj* 
the residence of a captain-general, for- 
merly a viceroy, and has an audienciat 
or supreme court of justice, ^a univer- 
sity, theatre. Plaza de Tot'Os, museOf 
and two public libraries, and the usual 
prisons, liospitals, barracks, &c. It 
is a cheap well-Supplied city, for here 
fish, flesh, fruit, and green herbs 
abound. The society is easy, and 
there is a good Casino or club to which 
strangers are easily introduced ; tlie. 
climate delicious, the winter-shocit?^ 
ing first-rate ; the pop., including 
the suburbs, reaches 70,000. It has ^ 
cathedral and 14 parish churches 
countless convents, first plundered 
the war, are now suppressed. 
city in shape is almost circular ; thetj 
Turia flows along the N. base: ili^ 
sandy^ bed of this exhausted river 
crossed by 5. wide bridges, v^hlcn 
serve as viaducts in time of inpndft^ 
tions. The tapia, battlemented w^ljS^^ 
built in 1356 by Pedro IV., are very? 
perfect apd picturesque. Walk rounfl 
them. There are 8 gates ; Mme redd£< 
their towers and machicolations ; thUt;; 
of A*/ ^Sierrawos, Jjegun in 1349, and 
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El Caarte, 1444, are used^as prisons i * The first thing which the Cid did 
^Newgates). Outside the latter is the on capturing Valencia was to tahe his 
jnaita de Toros, and the highly inter- wife and daughters up to a^height, and 
^eeting Botanical (harden ; indeed this show thepi all its glories. Ascend, 
^♦*1^ city of flowers; and here the therefore, the cathedral tower, which 
French under Moncey were repulsed is open from 8 to 12 a . m ., and from 2 
by RicO and Tapper. The city inside to 5 p . m . ; it is called El Micalet, or 
18^ very Moorish and closely packed, del Miijaeletc, because its bells were 
witli few gardeMB within the walls ; first hung on St. Michael’s Feast, 
the streets in general are narrow and This isolated octangular Gotliic belfry 
tchluous, and the houses lofty and is built with a brownish stone, 1G2 ft. 
gloomy-looking, but admirably* calcu- high, and disfigured by a modern top. 
lated to keep out the enemy, A^ci^. It was raised in 1-381-1418 by Juan 
j Those who land dnly for a few Franck (see the inscription), and was 
iMiUrs from the steamer, may obtain a intended to have been 35(i ft. high ; 

- rapid general notion of the best parts the panorama is veiy striking, nay, to 
k of Valencia, by taking the rail from the northern children of the mist and 
the (r/*ao or by jumping intoa^arf«« I — fog, the bright sky itself is w'onder 
m^ke your bargain as to fare — and enough, giving a glimpse of the glory of 
vdriying round the following course: h^’ibn, an atmosphere of golden light 
Start irom the greafe^door of the ca- which Murillo alone could paint when 
thedral, passing down the Calle 4e^^ wafting his Blessed Virgin into Para- 
2^ragoza into the Calle San l^artin dise. The air is alsQ so clear and dry 
and San Vicente, coming back by the that distant objects appear as if quite 
Calle San Fernando, to the Mercado; close. By taking up the map of the 
thence by the C^e del Cuarte and town by Francisco Ferrer, the disposi- 
^Qahalleros, 'turning to the 1. by the tion will be soon understood. The 
Calle de SerranOi, andugoing out at the streets are so narrow that the openings 
gate tothe banks of the Turia; thence to scarcely appear amid the irregular, 
the* Puerta del Real, crossing over and close-packed roofs, of which many are 
following the Alameda, and recrdlsing flat, with cane cages for pigeons, of 
At the Pubrta del Mar to the Glorieta, which the Valenciaus are great fan- 
,|liid then back again by the pretty ^iers and shooters. The spires rise 
}plaD^ road to the Grao. The streets thickly amid blue and white-tiled 
;;ltre in some cases h^t unpaved, in domes; to the N. are the hills of Mur- 
^rder that the scrapings may furnish viedro, Saguntum ; the Huerta is 
^hdiaiiure for the Huerta : all this is ma- studded with Alqnerias, farm-houses 
'joaged by El tribunal del p^)eso, whose and cottages, thatched like tents, and 
president is the exact ll^man ^dilis glittering like pearls set in emeralds. 

Moorish Almotaceo^' ' N.B. For «n the Micalet is the great bell, 
'excunuons in the Huerta, hire a Tartana, Vela, which, like that of the Alhambra, 
common Valencian vehicle, which gives warning of irrigation periods, 
rfll^bles a dark green covered taxed The cathedral, -Aa Seo, the See, was 
tSu*i;\hetypeistheOr|^tar4i0r'Turki8h built on the site of a Roman temple 
Ataba. It may be compared to a Vene- of Diana. It was dedicated to the 
lian Gondola on wheels, and, like that, ^amonr by the ChrtsBan Goths, to 
fU^ough forbidding-looking, often con- Mtdwmet by the Moors, and to the 
taips a deal of fun, like mourning- Virgin by the maridlatrous Spaniards, 
i^oache^^when the funeral is done.' The thps restoring it to a primitive female 
name is takeif^froai a >ort ^f felucca, /ieity. This cathedral was raised to 
Mr Mediterranean craft. Now-a-^^ys, metropolitan rank, July 9, .1492, by 
in the civilization mania, English Innocent Vlll. ; Rodrigo de Borja, 
f^otighantl^, and French cabrmlets afterwards Alexander Vl., being the 
m sui^r^ing the national vehicle, first archbishop. -The sufi^gans are 
P<km 1 riding. horses may beared at el Segorbe. Orihuela, Mallorca, and Ml** 
'’^eon de Terael. norca. This edifice, one of the least 
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remarkable of Spanish capitals, has | dal Yoo, but most of the bullion waf ' 
been vilely modernized inside* and stript off and melted in 1809. 
outside ; begun in 1262 by *Andres painted door-j^mels, once frUnoibdj 
de Albalat, the third bishop, the with plate, escaped, and of these.: 
original edifice was much smaller, Philip IV. well remarked, that i| the 
extending only to the chapel of San altar was' of silver they were of gold; 
Francisco de Borja ; it was lengthened they are painted on both sides and in 
in 1482, by Valdomar; but as the a very fine Florentine innnner, ahd[l 
height of the first building was pre- have^ been attributed to Leonardo dA, 
served, it now appears low and dispro- Vinci, or at least to his pupils Pablo . 
portioned to the length. The ori- de Aregio ai]^d Francisco' Neapoli,:^ 
ginal style was Gothic, but the interior 1606. Villanueva (i. . 39), how-ever, 
was Corinthianised in 1760 by Anto- thinks them to be the works of Felipe 
nio Gilabert ; the principal entrance Paulo de Santa Leucadia; a Burgun<^ 
is abominable, the receding circular dian artist. They were ordered and 
form being in defiance of all archi- paid for by Ilodrigo Borja in 1471, 
tectural propriety. It was modern- who, whatever his vices, w'as a magni- 
ized by one Corrado Rodulfo, a Ger- ficent prince, as his decorated chambers 
man, and presents a confused unsightly 411 the Vatican still evince. Observe 
jumble of the Corinthian order, with particularly the Nativity, Ascension, 
bad statues of the local saints, Vicente Adoration, Pentecost, the Death,. ; 
de Ferrer, Luis Beltran, and others. Resurrection, and the Ascension of 
by Ignacio Vergara, a pupil of Ber- the Virgin. The finest is, perhaps'^ 
iiini. The Gothic interior has 3 that to the bottom on the rt. ; the dead 
aisles, with a semicircular termination figure is grand, wh^l'e those in the ’ 
behind the high altar. The transept foreground are superior to Masaccio, 
and fine cimhoviOf built in 1404, are Observe also the landscape in the 
the best portions : her#2 Gothic gates Resurrection ; these grand things, here 
face each other ; one de los Apostoles, buried in a napkin, ought to be^bettcH^^ 
with figure of the Virgin and sera- known in Europe. The walls were 
phims, the other del Palau^ with the painted in fresco by P. de Aregio and 
heads of the 7 couples who contri- I Francisco Neapoli ; but all ^as de» 
buted to repeople Valencia, when con- ptroyed in the barbarous ‘‘ improve- 
quered by the Christians (see MadoZj^ ments** of Archbishop Cameros in 
XV. 376); behind the circular end is 1674-82. « 

the celebrated chapel of Nuesh'u Scuora I Next observe the painted doors be*- 

de los Desamparados, I hind the altar, especially the Christ' 

The Corinthian Silleria del Coro is seated ; this .. grand work has been 
carved in walnut: this with the bronze I injured^y the key and the frictron of 
portal were given by the Canon Miedes. wpening and shutting. Here arepree^ 
The elaborate IVascoi'o was wlhought I served the spurs and bridle of Jaime 
in alabaster about 1466, "although it the Conqueror. ^ Part of the old' 
scarcely appears so old. A variety pf Retcdjlo exists, and is put up in the CSjk; 
holy subjects in high relief, 6 on pilla ScHf Pedm>, At the Trahs^^ 
each side, are set in 8 reddish pillars altar is an elegant tomb, with platp- 
with gilt Corinthian capitals ; the resque ornaments and pillap : observe ^ 
high altar was unfortunately modern- in the superb painted windows thn 
ised in 1682. The orimnal Retablo rich greens of the centre one, ^nd the* 
was burnt on Easter Sunday, May 21, purples and scrolly gold-work of the 
1400, having been aet on fire by a I others. NeqiJP the del Arzom 

pigeon bearing lighted tow, - which is^j:he chapel of San Vicent^^- 

was meant to represent the Holy Ferrer; observe 2 fine pictures 
Ghost in some religious ceremony, him and his model and masteij^ Saint^j 
The altar mayor was restored in 1498 Dominick. Thence pass to the’ threpf 
in exquisite silver-work by Jaime Cajg- Sacrisiias^ and over the door, of onto ’ 
tellnou, the Maestro Cetina) and Na- 1 is a * grand “ Christ mocked^ before 
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Pilate,*' in darkish style ; also ob* 
li^jpre on the other side, and opposite 
the door of the sacristy, a “ Christ 
bearing his Cross/* equal to Sebastian 
del Piombo, by Ribalta ; also a “ De- 
position,** ascribed to Jean Belino, and 
a “ Conversion of St. Paul :** in the 
Sacristia, jnoderniscd in white and 
Bg^d. is a “ SaViour with a I^mb,** 
.by Joanes; an “Abraham and Isaac,** 
by Blspinosa ; and a truly Kaphaelesque 
Holy Family, by Joanes, in which 
.St. John gives the Saviour a blue 
^ower. Observe also a crucifix of: 
ivory which once belonged to San 
; Francisco de Sales, and the ivory 
haculo of St. Agustin, which is kept 
.herein a case. 

The HeiicAtrio, once rich in relics 
and gold and silver, was much thinned 
in 1809 of the latter. Among Las 
LeHqniaSf as described by Villanueva ] 
(ii. 22), observe especially a tooth of 
San Cristobal, big as that of an ass, 
and which some^ heretical naturalists' 
assign to a Rhinoceros, but comparative j 
anatomy upsets many a Buddka relic. 
This Valencian talisman is here adored 
•eveiy July 10, a particular holiday, 
inasmuch as the Jewish synagogue at 
Valencia was plundered on that day 
in 1391, and the Hebrews massacred, 
San Cristobal being seen oh the house- 
tops encouraging the disciples of San 
Vicente Ferrer. Villanueva gives an 


one W'as brought from the monastery 
of San Jium de la Pena, but it was 
broken in 1744 by a clumsy canon 
named Vicente Trigola. A solemn 
festival and service was performed to 
this relic Aug. 31 ; and Agustin Sales, 
in 1736, wrote a volume to prove its 
authenticity and power of working 
miracles. This santo enlix, a fine bit 
of mediaeval silver-work, is kept in a 
quaint silver box, with an exquisitely 
chased paten, ornamented w ith enamel 
and an engraving of the dead Saviour 
in the Virgiu*s arms. Note also the 
head of Santo Tomas, which was taken 
every year in grand procession to re- 
visit his body, at the Soros, The fine 
crucifix by Alonso Cano, once in the 
Socos, is in the Sala Capitular ; it is 
life size, and rather unpleasing, from 
the open mouth, but it is carefully 
modelled. This grandiose sala was 
built in 1858 by Pedro Compte. 
Observe in the same chapel a chain 
hung on the w^all, which is‘ said to be 
a trophy carried off from Marseilles. 
Inquire also particularly in the sacris- 
tia to see the ikrm, and complete set 
of \\iVQQ fronlales, or coverings for the 
altar, which were purchased in I. on- 
don by two Valencian merchants, 
named Andrea and Pedro de Medina, 
at the sale by Henry VIII. of the Ro- 
mish decorations of St. Paul’s. They 
are embroidered in gtdd and silver. 


'engraving of this wise tooth, for the 
^nefit of posterity, in case the original 
ji^oald decay. Yet ^b^n alive the 
good ferryman must either hsm^ had a 
hew set of teeth every year, or a mouth 
l)etter furnished than an alligator*s, for 
there was scarcely a relicario in Spain 
which could not boast of a noble 
grinder. But the know the full 

value of a good masticator, which is 
more precious in a canon*s jaw, than the 
pearl in Cleopatra’s ear. 

The glorious custodia of 1452 was 
melted duripg the war. An arm of St. 
Luke is kepi in a- handsome case, and 
a portrait of the Virgin, said to be its 
iwwk, in a pretty Gothic silver frame. 
The emphatic relic is el santo calix, 
the ideftticdl ’tup used at the last 
^Mpper, of which so many are shown 
in uifferent orthodox relicarios. This 


are about 12 ft. long by 4, and repre- 
sent subjects fiom the life of the Sa- 
viour. In one— Christ in Limbo- 
are introduced turrets, evidently taken 
from those of the Tower of London. 
They are placed on the high altar 
from Saturday to Wednesday in the 
Holy Week. A temo is only used on 
grand funciones, when a Misa de tres 
is celebrated by a Presbjjtero en casulla 
and two Diaconos en dahnaticas. There 
is also a paiio de puipito, de atril, a 
frontal, and a palla to cover the patena 
or top of the sacramental cup. En- 
quire also for a missal, said to have 
belonged to Westminster Abbey before 
the Reformation. 

In the altar de San Miguel is a Vir- 

g in by Sassoferrato, and above a line 
!hrist holding a globe. .Inquire also 
for a “ Virgin^* and superb ^rtrait of 
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the priest Agnesio lyr joanes; his I 1667, on the '^te of a temple to Escit 
** Baptism of the Saviour,** over the lapius, whose practice has now p^^ 
font or pila, is very fine. The expres- to this Minerva Medica ; her beheiii[iri 
sion of patience and devotion in the are evinced by infinite votive ofierinj^; 
Son*s face is very remarkable. In the But as Diagoras said there would be 
Capilla San Luis, is the tomb of Arch- many more votive tablets, if all who 
bishop Ayala, 1566 ; the prelate lies were not cured offered also (Cic. N.'ff. 
in Jiis robes : the fresco paintings are iii. 37). Be that as it may, no wonder 
by Josef Vergara, and bad. The Ca- that her image is placed in the Valent' 
pilla S(m Sebastian contains several cian hospital, el General, since the' 
paintings by Orrente, of which observe dicos de Valencia^ according to the pre^ 
tlie tutelar saint, the masterpiece of verb — pace Dr. Battles — have lueng^. 
this Valencian Bassano. Ribalta, when // jooca ciewcw. Among the in|[- 

told that he was going to paint it, nite names and attributes of the Virgpi 
said, ** Then vou will see a fine Santo none is more common in Spain than that 
de lana,** alluding to his sheepish style. I de los Remedies. The chapel, modernised 
The sepulchres of Diego de Covar- I and beautified in 1823, in the vilest 
robias, obt. 1604, and Maria Diaz, his taste, is a gaudy oval,^ enriched with 
wife, are fine. The Capilla de San marble pillars and gilt Corinthian 
Pedro was modernized in 1703; the capitals: the dome was painted and 
altar is churrigiieresque ; the walls puffed by Palomino, in his own book 
were painted by the feeble Palomino, (ii. 296). He insci’ibed it “ Non est 
and the cupola by the more feeble inventum tale opus in universis reg- , 
Canon Victoria. Observe the exqui- j nis.** The subject is the “ Coronation 
site** Christ in a violet robe with the I of the Virgin by the Trinity;** the 
wafer and chalice,** by Joanes. Ob- execution is below mediocrity: the 
serve portions of the alabaster screen, of Valencia itself; the sa- 

which originally formed the Rctablo of grada imagerif richly arrayed and de*- 
the high altar; the ** Christ bearing his corated, is placed under a superb 
Cross,** by Hibalta : many fine pictures camarin of jaspers ; it was carved in 
have recently ** disappeared ;’* enquire, 14 ip, by order of the Spanish antipo{|e ' 
however, for tjhe portrait of ** El Beato Luna, Benedict XIII., who destined it 
Ribera” and the ** Santo Tomas de for the chapel of a lunatic asylum : 
Villanueva,** both by Joanes. The others say it was made by 3 angels in 
Sala Capittdar has also been modern- 3 days, a legend which is painted in 
ised, in white and gold, with pinkish the picture hd^e by Orrente. During 
marble pillars. The Capilla de San the war the image was created by the 
Francisco de Borja is painted in fresco sane Valencians Generalmma^ just a» 
by the poor Bayeu and Goya. In an Teresa of Avila was appointed Copi- 
altar to the N. in a glass case and mander-in-Chief by the Cortes pf 
covered with dust is a grand Face j Cadiz, which refused to appoint tho 
J/omo, which probably is by Ribalta. Duke of Wellington; accordingly whep ; 

Leaving the Puerta de los ApostolesA the French entered Valencia, thi« J 
is an incongruous modern brick build- image of the Virgin wore the 3 
ing stuck on to the cathedra^ the old bars, the emblems of the. rank of Ca|i,< 
gate contrasting with an open circular tain-General, and the Marques de louv 
white Ionic erection, which, with its Palacios, comnjander of tjie city, took 
double gallery, looks like a: Plaza de few pther steps of defence than layiojg 
2hros ; an arched passage leads to the his baton at its feet. It was then cat> 
chapel of Nuestra Seuora de los Pesam- j ried in pomp round the walls, 
parados, the Virgin of the Unprotected, whole population exclaiming, “ TH^ 
to whom, when not protected by allies, divine mother will protect us. * 
the Blakes and Mahys applied in reliance was also placed on lighM 
times of danger, instead of putting candles, as, 2 burnmg before La Mg. 
their own shoulders to the wheel, donna having escaped a bomb, a 
The ancient sanctuary was rebuilt in 1 nish colonel assured the inmates of 
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iioiise that ahe would save Spain obliged to be set back, with a view of 
: beeanse the number two signified per* widening the streets ; the rebuilt man- 
>f^erance.** See for details Schep. iii. sions are uniform and commonplaee, 
437,488. , with rows of balconies. Of the most 

> The prelate's palace is close to el remarkable houses observe the fine 
Seo : it pnce contained a fine library, specimen Casa 4^ Salicofras^* with 
lirmed in 1762 by Don Andres noble patio and marble colonnade. 
Mayoral : the chapter library was also The upper corridor is charming, with 
Vary rich in medals, antiquities, and slender ajiinez pillars. Observe the 
IHliitQical codices, made in 1812, portals and doorways. It, in latter 
during Suchet's occupation, food for times, has been degraded into a^printing. 
bombs, and fuel for camp kettles, concern and a chocolate-shop! Another 
The shelves have in some sort been re- good house is in the Chile Cadi re rs : ob- 
filled. Next visit the fine saloons in serve that of th^e Marques de dos Aquas, 
Casa Cousistorial, or the Audiencia, Plaza de Villaraza, which has a gro- 
4tiiolde Doric pile: the view from its tesque portal, a fricasee of palm-trdes, 
:lMdtistrades is fine. Ascending to the Indians, serpents, and absurd forms, the 
sirst floor and entering the anteroom design of one Rovira and the work of 
of the great saloon, observe the por- Vergara. In the house of the Conde 
tiiaits of the kings of Spain, hung de Cervellon, near the Puerta del Mar, 
around, below the comice ;.e/ Salon de Ferdinand VII. was lodged on his re- 
flortes is a noble room, and has its turn from France. The house-fancier 
^klls painted in curious old frescoes may visit that of Pino/iermoso, C. del 
hv Cristobal Zarinena, 1592, biit since ^iobeniador Viejo, and of Baron Lilaiiri, 
vtlely gone over with oil, representing with its fine Genoese marbles: from 
ditferent members, and seemingly the balcony of Tio Florida s house the 
over the places which the originals patriot Riego harangued the mob. 
occupied ; above is a charming carved The vast mansion of the Conde de 
Ipedlery, then a balustrade, pillars, cor- Parsent, Calle de Carniceros, contains 
hiee, and rich panelled ceiling, rare some good pictures : observe the Ado- 
Mats for the architectural eye. In a ration of Shepherds, a St. Catherine, 
^hest are kept the sword of the con- (^hrist breaking the Bread at Emmaus, 
Iqiieror Jaime, and the Moorish keys by Ribalta. The Marques del Pdfol 
the town surrendered to him ; in the has also a collection : observe the San 
^library is a carious MS, relating to’ the Pedro Pascual, a head of Christ, Mo- 
eity’s commerce in the 19th centy. The rales, 2 Dominican Monks plucking 
^Ihpel of the Virgin and 3 adjoining Flowets, a Crucifixion, San Bernardo, 
fMirts contain nothing remarkable. Isaac and Abraham, all by Ribalta; 
>Below, the Secretaria del Gobierno has also his portrait by himself; a ’fine 
ttM A carved ceiling. San Sebastian, by Ribera; San Vicente 

' The Calle de C iballeros is, as its preaching, J'oanes. The celebrated 
name implies, the aristocratic street, aesthetic hairdresser, iW/’o 

The character of these Valencian Perez, whose house was crammed 
houses is anything but unsubstantial, with an omnium gatherum of art, 
as they have an air of solid nobility: where all the geese were swans, died 
.a. large portal opens into a patio, with \n 1848, leaving his treasures to his' 
arch^ colonnades, which are fre- old maid* The Spanish and Celtibe- 
quently elliptical ; the staircases are rian coins were good until the perru- 
remarkable for their rich banisters, quier polished on the venerable mrugo; 
and the windows are either Gothic or lathering and shaving them as it were, 
Vi^rmed in the ajimez style, with a a colnmon fate in Spain. This nu mis* 
slender single shaft dividing the aper- matic Figaro was, after all, himself, like 
ture^: the long lines of open aroades oldTradescant, the most eurious offais 
iiiider the roofsjftive an Italian light- rarities. This Figaro of taste, wheniid 
^bM^^tlfeaemoaeniisingdays. When- laid .aside his razors, was amminted 
liyef a house is now tauken down it k ** Ckmeerge** to the Academy w Unblea 





Artes of San Carlos, Plaza de las 
Barcas, where are some second-rate 
objectS ipf art, and bad pictures with 
good names, a Transfiguration by Ri- 
balta, a San Sebastian by Ribera, and 
some portraits of poets from the mo- 
nastery Murta. A barber, however, is 
a personage in this land of Figaro. 
Suchet, too, who shaved Valencia 
pretty well, began life as 'prentice to a 
perruquier. In the Galle San Vicente 
lives a hatter, el Smnbrerero, who has 
also some Barberfc pictures, which he 
shows readily to strangers ; they are but 
second-class. Ditto aSenor />«; la Cuadra, 
The Colegio de Corpus or del Patri^ 
area is a museum of Ribaltas. It was 
founded in 1586, and finished in 1G05 
by the Archbishop Juan Ribera, a 
scion of that pow'erful family of Se- 
ville. He is generally called “ AY 
Santo liihera,** .having been canonized 
in 1797: he died in 1611, aged 78, 
haying been primate of Valencia 42 
years: see the engraved stone in the 
middle of the transept. He was a 
ferocious persecutor of the Moriscos; 
one of his pulpit diatribes is printed by 
Dr. Geddes in his Tracts (i. 166, 3rd 
edit., Lond., 1730). His life has been 
written by Francisco Escriba, 4to., 
Valencia, 1612, and by Juan Xiinenez, 
fol., Roma, 1734. The noble Corinth- 
ian chapel of the college was built by 
Anton del Rey, after, it is said, a plan 
of Herrera. It is somewhat dark, the 
windows being very small ; the walls 
again, like in the temples of Babylon 
(Baruch vi. 21), are “ blacked through 
the smoke *' of the ** incense offered to 
the queen of Heaven " (Isa. xliv. 25), 
nigra foedo simulaci’a fumo ; moreover 
the daylight w’as purposely excluded 
by desire of the founder, who wished 
to give the impressiveness of religious 
obscure to the ceremonies, which show 
the best in their, own dim shadow. 
The miserere on a Friday morning 
is, or was in our time, one of the 
most impressive services of Spain : be 
there at 10, aa soon after the dark- 
ling chapel is rendered darker by 
drawing blinds over the windows and 
shuiting the doors, to exclude ytli^o the 
idle triner: the whede space al^ve 
the high altar is now covered with a 


purple pall, the colour of moulding | 
none stand near it save the silent qni^ 
listers ; next an aged priest approa^e^ 
and prostrates himself; then all kneeil^ 
on the ground and the solemn chant 
begins. At the first verse the;, picture^^ 
above the altar descends by a noiselesi^ 
unseen machinery, and the vacancy il? 
supplied by a lilac veil withii|l)relloipa 
stripes ; as the* chant proceeds 
withdrawn, and discloses one of 
faint grey, which, when removed, dis- 
covers another of deep black, and<i;hcnf 
after a lengthened pause another and 
the last. The' imagination is thus 
worked up into a breathless curiosity^ 
which is heightened by the tender 
feeling breathed out in that most 
beautiful of penitential psalms. Then 
at once the last veil of the temple is 
as it were rent asunder, and the Sa- 
viour . appears dying on the cross ; a 
sepulchral light is cast on the brow, on 
which a sweat of agony seems tp 
mantle, while ** the shadow of death; 
hangs on the eyelid" (Job xvi,* 
16). This melodramatic represen tatidnii 
which realises, as it were, the Cruci* 
fixion., was too harrowing to be long 
looked at but soon a distant quirp 
of silvery voices struck up, and thp 
pall closed over the spectacle : one not 
to be profaned by irreverent or length- 
ened curiosity. 

The scholar will compare these many' , 
curtains, these ** hangings " (2 Kin^; 
xxiii. 7), and their gradual witn*f 
drawal, with those described by Apn4' 
leius (Met. xi. 252), ** Velis reduefi^] 
in diversum and still closer bj^?^ 
Tertullian, in his first chapter ad 
lentinianos ! where the phallic idol wfis^ 
revealed : ** nihil magis curant quai^ 
occultare, quod prsedicunt— tan^^^ 
majestatem exhibere videatur quanias^^^ 
preestruxerunt cupiditatem ; sequitu^ 
jam silentii ofllcium, attente custoditi^ 
quod tarde invenitur ; cseterum tota«^ 
adytis divinitas, tota suspiria epoptarui^^ 
totum ' signaculum revelatur." Soinq^ 
have read instead of the ** sighs of ti|g^ 
admitted eye-witnesses," pt 
portarum, ** so many curtoins of dooj|i)5|p 
but either reading is qqually appUt^^K 
to what takes place on this 
Valencia, 
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The sculptor should examine this 
crucifix as a work of art ; and by ap- 
plication to the rector, and a fee to the 
sixcristan, it can be seen in the after- 
noon, when the chapel is closed to the 
.public get a ladder and lights, and 
then will be revealed the ropes and 
contrivances by which all this solemn 
Bcene-Aifting is managed. The carv- 
fltj-fer one of the finest iu Spain, but 
nothing is known of its origin. It be- 
longed to the founder, and was placed 
%ere by his express order, as a relic, 
firom the number of miracles which it 
"Worked. To us it appeared to be Flo- 
rentine, and of the time of Jaen de 
sBologna. The material is a dark 
wood; the feet, extremities, and ana- 
;totoy are very fine: observe the broad 
modelling of the forehead, and tlie 
nlines about the mouth, where character 
resides; as death is here represented, 
the absence of life, which is so felt in 
painted sculpture,. does not offend. 

The whole church deserves a care- 
ful inspection, as here Kibalta is pro- 
perly to be estimated : in the first 
chaj^l to the 1. is one of his mas- 
iterpieces, and painted in a style l>e- 
tveen Titian and Vandyke ; ** San 
^Vicente de Ferrer visited on his sick 
-bed by our Saviour and Saints;” he 
irises on his pallet, his expression of 
bumble gratitude contrasts with the 
lundness and sympathy exhibited to- 
wards him ; the light is unfortunately 
liad. Next pass to the high altar, 
which is a superb pile of green mar- 
bles and jaspers; the crucifix is con- 
cealed by a grand “ Last Supper by 
Kibalta ; the head of an Apostle with 
a white beard is equal to anything 
painted by the old Venetians ; the 
Judas in the foreground is said to be 
the portrait of a shoemaker by whom 
Kibalta was worried; above the Sup- 
per is a charming “ Holv Family,” 
also by* Kibalta ; the child is painted 
Ipie Titian : in the small recesses on 
mch side of the altar are 2 fine pic- 
tures on panel in the style of Juanes ; 
iSithat to the rt. our Saviour is at the 
column, in that to the 1. he bears his 
cross. The cujiola is painted in fresco, 
with.mtiltyi^oms and miracles of San 
Vicente, and holy subjects, by Barto- 
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lome Mafarana (Kill Frog). The pic- 
ture in the Cupiila de las Animas is by 
F. Zuccaro. The body of thcf>*founder 
is preserved in a sarcophagus, and lies 
clad in episcopal robes, with a crozier 
between tqe legs ; the gold and silver 
ornaments were stripped off by Suchet^s 
troops : the features are pinched and 
wasted ; the gorgeous copes and trap- 
pings mock the mouldering mummy : 
in the Camilla de* San Mauro is another 
of these melancholy relics. 

The Sacristia is fine, and was bnilt 
by Geronimo Yavari. The wardrobes 
with Doric ornaments are good ; in an 
inner room is the lU'lvjnario ; the bones, 
&c., are arranged in row's like an ana- 
tomical museum ; the invaders ** re- 
moved” the gold and silver settings. 
The spectator kneels while the show- 
man points to each, and an assistant 
drawls out the items as by rote. This 
exhibition usually takes place imme- 
diately after the Friday miserere, and 
destroys all devotional sentiment ; it 
is a farce after the tragedy. Observe, 
however, a small gltar painted by 
Joanes, and the picture of a dead pre- 
late with Satan and an angel contend- 
ing for his soul, which belonged to Kl 
Santo Ribera, and was plways kept in 
his room as a memento mori. Notice 
also an ivory and a bronze crucifix of 
Florentine work. The Sala Cupitular 
contains a few pictures, but the light 
is very bad. The fine Doric and Ionic 
cloisters, with an Italian marble co- 
lonnade, were erected in the Herrera 
style by Guillem del • Key ; Suchet 
converted them into his magazine or 
receiving-house; Observe an antique 
Ceres, which has been bunglingly re- 
paired. Here are 4 pictures by J oaftnes 
Stradanus — The Ascension, Birth, 
Supper, and St. John: they are kept 
covered, except on el dia de Corpus, 
Next ascend by a noble staircase to 
the libraiT : over the door^ is a statue 
of Hercules. Those books* which es- 
caped the modem Omars are put away 
in handsome Ionic cases, for the ban- 
quet of worms. Here are some portraits 
of Spanish kings, Ac: The rectoral 
lodgings are also up-stairs^ and contain 
fine pictures : inquire for a portrait of 
Clement VIIl., and for that of the 
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founder, an intelligent old man with 
long pointed nose and square beard ; it 
is by Jlian Zerinena ; also for a Christ 
in the Garden of Olives, by Ribalta ; 
and by the same master a superb Christ 
at the Column, painted in the style of 
Sebastian del Piwnbo : observe also a 
Christ bearing the Cross by Morales, 
and a noble picture of a Beata in a 
brown dress by Hibalta; the test time 
to see these interesting objects is of an 
afternoon, but ladies are not admitted. 
Thus the ungallant priests of the 
temple of Hercules at Cadiz warned off 
female trespassers, coupling them, q\ie 
cochmos ! with swine. Sil. Ital. iii. 22. 

Near this Cole'jio is the Unwersidad^ 
a fine, large, red building, and much 
frequented by students: the library 
is well arranged; that founded by 
Payer in 1785, was burnt by the 
French in 1812, but has been re- 
placed since from the suppressed con- 
vents, and now contains some 40,000 
volumes. Among them a copy of the 
rare I'irante Lo Blanc^ of which the 
finest known is in the Grenville library 
of the British Museum, and another 
in the Sapienza at Rome ; it also pos- 
sesses some rare bibles, l30oks of chi- 
valry, and Spanish cinqae-centosy and 
some vellum MSS., e, cj, a Virgil, 
Pliny, Invy, and Aristotle, with ex- 
cellent illuminations, which formerly 
belonged to the Convento de los Bei/efs, 
and escaped Suchet’s firebrands by 
having been sent to Mayorca before 
his arrival. Suchet, uneducated, ignp- 
rant, and tasteless, only ** collected '' 
cash ; in matters of art-plunder, he 
was to Soult what Mummius of old 
was to Verres. No bibliophile should 
fail visiting the library of Don Viced te 
Salva, which is eminently rich in curi- 
oustand exclusively Spanish books, the 
earliest and rarest. 

Formerly travellers •who wished to 
scourge themselves (see San Gines, 
Miwlrid), found whips and everi^ ac- 
commodation, after las Oraciones, in 
the church of La Congregaown; now 
this is converted into a college for 
officers, to whom the mention of these 
previous practices is unpleasant. That 
fine church, built in 1736, by one 
Tosca, has been given to the clergy 
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of Santo Tomas, and has some tol^ 
able pictures ; but that of the Virgin 
not by Leonardo, as is here pretende^^ 
Since the suppression or the coR^ 
vents a provincial museum has been^ 
established in the former convent 
Carmen, where the great Valenciiil| 
school may really be studied and ap^. 
preciated : it contains COO or 700 pidr 
tures, of which the vast 
worthless. The best are placed in a 
Sala by themselves. The chief painterd 
to be observed are Vicente Joanes, the 
Spanish Raphael, and head of the Va- 
lentian school ; he was born at FuentC 
la Higuera, 1523 ob. 1597; he was 
buried in the Santa Gmz, but his ashM ' 
were moved to this Carmen in 1842] 
then Francisco de Ribalta, who is the; 
Spanish Domenichino' and Sebastian, 
del Piombo combined: he was born ip) 
Castellon de la Plana about 1551, died 
at Valencia, 1628, and is buried in the 
San Juan del Mercado : he was. the 
painter of San Vicente de FeiTer, 
a local painter of a local subject ; just ^ 
as Murillo w'as of the Concepcion, 
worshiped by Sevillians. There is #5 
picture, probably by Ribalta, in Magr 
dalen Chapel, Oxford, although even 
his name has not peneti’ated into those - 
cloisters, and the picture is ascribed fp 
artists with whose works it has ndt 
even a remote resemblance. 

Another great Valencian, Josef Ri- 
bera (Spagnoletto), ' was pupil of Ri* 
balta: he was born at Xativa, 1588j^ 
and died at Naples, 1656, where he led. 
the Hispano-Neapolitan school. 
painted cruel mai*tyr subjects in 
decided Caravaggio style of ntark^f 
shadows and lights (see p. 359). Jacinii 
Geronimo Espinosa, the best of a fami^ 
of painters, was born in Cocentaiii^ 
1600, and was also a disciple of Ribalt^ 
he died at Valencia, 168Q, and isburiM 
in San Martin : he imitated the 
racci school. Pedro Orrente, the 
sano of Spain, and as monotonous iip|| 
multiplied, was born at Monte Alegi^ 
abopt 1560, and died at Toledo, 16^1 
he principally painted cattle and Achpi^ 
ations of Shepherds : although he waf. 
a mannerist, he coloured his low sub- ; 
jeets well ; he was tiie mastei^nf Pablo 
Pontons, whose pictures' are seldtuii 
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out of Valencia, and of Esteban 
March, a painter of battle-pieces, who 
died here in 1660; both these imitated 
.the Bassanos through Orrente. These 
'iHwtoral pictures are as tiresome as 
ip^toral poet^, which then was all the 
v^ilfhion : Scripture was degraded by 
;peiteant forms; angels became acces- 
^iciries to cattle; there may be the 
nlfeu ib-f truth to ordinary nature, but 
diyine subjects require a more epic 
tr^tment. The Zarinenas are another 
: yialencian faihily of painters of se- 
: ^ndriati merit. Valencia has pro- 
"d^c^ no great sculptor. 

: Atnong the best pictures by Joanes 
3 of our Saviour, Nos. 239, 244, 
*46; observe especially that from 
ISct^o \ Dolinin;}o, in a violet dress : a 
inagniiScent San Francisco de Paula, 
In a brown jdress leaning on his staff, 
from Los Minimosy and 236 an Assump- 
tion of the Virgin. Remark, by Ai- 
haltay 2 of the Virgins, 412, 69 ; and 
San Vicente preaching, from Santo 
Domingo ; San Francisco, from Los 
Capuchinos; a Cardinal, by Espinosa; 
a Holy Family ; a St. Jerome ; an As- 
sumption, from Santo Domingo ; a San 
Jpsd, from Los Agostims: by El llosco 
f Jerome Bosch of Hois le Due), whose 
{^tesque hobgoblin pictures, St. 
Anthonys, &c., were once popular in 
^pain ; the 3 singular pictures from 
^mto Domingo — the Crowning with 
l^honis, the Christ at the Pillar, and 
i^the Garden: inquire for the altar 
Jaime I., wifh its singular old paint- 
wgs. There is a clever picture, a 
procession in honour of the Virgin, by 
Orrente, El Beato Nicolas Enfctor was 
J^hi in 1520, in the Calle del Mar, 
Manzana 4, at Santa Teclas, where is 
il^e Jasper-adorned Grotto in which San 
S^ieeitte was martyrised, and marked 
an Italian statue. The blessed 
Niccias is buried in the extramural 
Solvent Sa, Maria de JesuSy outside the 
Puerta de San Vicente, and now a silk 
Ipahdfactory. He lies in the chapel, 

' is painted over the altar, in the 
and in extacy ; the^ picture when 
>jped aside reveals his well-tdnned 
ly in a black and gold‘cherub-sup- 
^^^sarcophiigus. Consult Stirling's 
Itent Annids of Spanish Artists. 



I ’ Visit the church of San Juan to see 
the celebrated Concepcion, or La Pu- 
risima, which formerly was in the 
Companiay having been painted for los 
JesaitaSKy^nd under the following cir- 
cumstances; — the Virgin herself ap- 
peared in person to the Jesuit Martin 
de Alvaro, and desired him to have 
her painted exactly as he then beheld 
"^her. HJ applied to Joanes, giving, all 
the details of the vision; the artist, 
after many failures, by the advice of 
Alvaro, confessed and went through a 
long religious exercise, and then pro- 
duced this picture; the Virgin when 
it was fiiushed descended from heaven 
and expressed herself satisfied (see Pa- 
lomino, ii. 395). Charles IV. wished 
to remove it to Madrid when he founded 
her order, but refrained from fears of 
a popular outbreak. The figure is 
colossal, but the expression is meek 
and innocent: on each side are em- 
blems and mottoes allusive to her 
manifold perfections. Here also is a 
Saviour holding the wafer, by Joannes. 

Visit the church of San Martin; 
over the door is a bronze equestrian 
statue of the tutelar dividing his cloak ; 
it weighs 4000 Ibsi, and the horse is 
heavier. In the interior is a grand 
Dead Christ, lamented by the Marys, 
by Ribalta, and a Crucifixion over a 
lietablo. Visit by all means the San 
Nicolasy originally a Moorish mosque, 
the frescoes are by Dionis Vidal, a 
pupil of Palomino. The church is dis- 
figured by stucco abortions. Calix- 
tus HI. was curate here, and his me- 
dallion is placed over the principal 
entrance. Observe especially the paint- 
ings by Joanes over both the altars, to 
the rt. and 1. of the Altar mayor. On 
the 1. is a ocnacoloy kept under a case, 
which is considered by Cean Bermudez 
tc be his masterpiece. Notice also 8 
smaller pictures of much beautpr, and, 
kbove all, those connected- with the 
Cre^on. The paintings on tne rt. hand 
altaii^are inferior* and were probably 
finished by the scholars of Joanes, 
On an altar in the side aisle are other 
pictures by this master, some fine ; and 
in the Saoristia 2 heads of Christ and 
the Virgin, painted on a round panel, in 
his best style. 
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The Esciiela Pia^ a tolerable semi- disfigured, with heavy overdone 
nary, was built in 1738 by the Arch- ments iff stucco and churri^eresquei; 
bishop Mayoral : the rotunda is very The much-admired cupola is painted 
noble, but has been injured by light- in fresco by Palomino, and, although 
ning. The green marbles or Cer- puffed in his own book (ii. 290), ihs if 
vera used here are rich; observe the poor performance; San Yicente fig^i^|l^^ 
San Antonio, a fine picture by Ki- like the angel of the Apocalypse. The? 
balta, painted something like Guer- by Munoz, is bad ; the marble" 

cino. The saint in black holds the pulpit was wrought at Genoa 
child in his arms^ while an angelic Ponzanclli. 

quire hovers above. The Plaza de Sant i Cutulma is the 

The Puerta del Cidy by which the mart of gossip, and the fair sex re- 
Champion entered, and now in the turning from mass make a peint of 
town near the gate el Peal, is built passing through it to see and to be 
into the Temple, where was the tower seen. The hexagon tower of the 
called Alibu^at, on which the Cross church, built in 1C88, is disfigured by. 
was first hoisted. Tliis church Once windows and rococo pillars and oma-. 
belonged to the Templars, and was ments. The Gothic interior has been 
given to the order of Mon tesa in 1317; ruiiiM by stucco. It was made a 
ruined by an earthqViake in 1748, straw magazine by Suchet, who tore ' 
it was rebuilt in 1764 by Miguel Fer- down and destroyed the glorious- altar 
nandez. The portico is fine; observe /os /Yujftjros, painted by Ribalta ; the, 
the circular altar, with choice jaspars adjoining dfe /as .fforcus is nothing ■ 
and gilt capitals, under which is the more than a wide street. Close by is 
Virgin’s image, and the doors leading the Colegio, founded ifi 1.5.50 by Santo 
to the Pt'csbitero ; in this edifice the Tomas de Villanueva, archbishop of, 
FAceo artistico hold their meetings. Valencia, with its quaint irregular 
' Suchet plundered the Temple of much Patio, In the Quarto rectoral is the , 
plate, and turned it into a custom- gmiid picture, bjP^Ribalta, of this pre-;‘ 
house. The numerous convents of late surrounded by scholars. The.s 
Valencia, like most of the churches, BatUo was buried in San Agustin,^ (J?/ 
were tawdry in decoration, for In no ^Sbcds), in a noble sepulchre. This build- 
place has cburriguerisin and stucco ing serves now for the presidio correct 
done more mischief, while whole Cuenca cional, a reformatory philanthropic 
pine-forests were carpentered into de- penitentiaty— not a thing of Spain-— 
formity and plastered with gilding. .which was founded by the patient and 
The principal plaza, called El Mevr energetic Don Manuel Montesinos ; it 
Qido, is in the heart of the city, and is clean and well managed. The pri- , 
was the site of tournaments and exe- soners are employed at different works, 
ciitions, where the Cid and Suchet and the silent system observed. See 
put prisoners to death without trial or the account bf the Sistema, by Vicente.: 
mercy. The market-place is well sup- Boix, 18.50. 

plied, and the costume of the peasants The N.E. corner, between the gates 
18 veiy picturesque.. Here is the Lonja el Peal and del Mar, is full of interests ; 
d(7 4S6’c/a, the silk-hall, a beautiful Gothic On' the Plaza de la Aduana is a huge 
building of 1482. The saloon is mag- red brick D<^ic pile, with vile statues 
nificent, and supported by ep^rally by Vergara, built for Charles III, by 
fiuted pillars : this is the Chamber of Felipe Pubic, in 1760, as a custoni- : 
Commerce ; observe in a pretty gardra house ; but it was soon, under the com-* ’ 
attached to it, the beautiful Gothic merce-fStrangling system^ like that of 
windows, medallions with heads, and Malaga, converted into a manufactoty,; 
coronet-like battlements. The stair- of cigars. The charming Paseode to • 
case of the Lonja is good. The window- Olorieta, so frequented by the fair 
ornaments and armorial decorations was laid out and planted in 1817 by !;] 
were mutilated by the invaders. Op- Elio, who converted into a garden Op - 
posite 'to the Lonja is the church of thd Hesperus a locality made k aesett by 
SaAt 09 Juanes, which also, has been Suchet, who razed 300 houses to clear n 
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jnacis fpT the adjoiuing citadel. When 
£lio was masssujred in 1820 by the (^n- 
atitutionalists, because a royalist, they 
selected this very garden for his place of 
execution, *and the Valencians wished 
to tear up even the trees and flowers, 
because planted by a royalist hand 
(compare San Lucar and Granada, 
317). 

When Ferdinand VII. was restored 
to his full power in 1823, Elio, although 
dead and buried, was restored to his 
rank and honours, and his name 
figured for years afterwards among the 
generals in the Spanish army-list “ un- 
attached.’* This deceased, made im- 
mortal by a decree, was probably far 
from being the worst of his brother 
generals. Death has long been defied 
by the powers in Spain; the Inquisi- 
tion perpetuated infamy, and the abso- 
lute king guaranteed honour, beyond 
the grave. 

The citadel. was built by Charles V. 
to defend Valencia against Barbarossa. 
The Glorieta, with its statuettes in the 
box circles, is a delicjous promenade, 
and frequented by the fashion and 
beauty of the town ; tf course the tra- 
veller will go there at the proper hour 
in the cool evenings. But medical men* 
have observed since its opening an 
increase . of consumptive disorders, 
arising from night exposure after the 
perspirations of the hot^day. On 
the N. side is the Plaza de Santo 
Domingo. The convent was founded 
by Jaime I., who laid the first stone; 
it was once a museum of art of all 
kind, until desolated by Suchet, who 
bombarded ValeucHi from this side. 
It is now occupied by the captain- 
general; the church aixtlr chapels are 
converted into store-roomiibr artillery 
and ammunition, and the pictures re- j 
moved to the Museo ; oUce the lion 
of Valencia, it still deserves a' visit. 
(>l>serve the Doric poiial and statues. 
The chapter-house and cloisters are in 
excellent Gothic; the latter, planted 
with orange-trees and surroundca with 
small .chapels, was the burial-place of 
the Escaia family, whose sepulchre 
was most remarkable on account of 
the costume of 2 armed knights. In 
ikkii Capilla del Capituh^ which is sup^ 
Ipprted: by 4 airy pillars, San Vicente 


Ferrer took the cowl. His chapel by 
Antonio Gilabert is a pile of precious 
green and red maihles, jaspars, and 
agates. The chapel of San Luis Bel- 
tran, where his iincorrupted body was 
kept, was adorned with pillars of a 
remarkable green marble ; here were 
the beautiful tombs of the monks Juan 
Mico and Domingo Anadon. The 
chapel of the Virgen del Mos'tt'io wns all 
that gold and decoration could make 
it, and contrasted with the severe 
sombre Gothic of the Capilla de Ivs 
Pegesy founded by Alonso V. of Arra- 
gon, and now the Panteem Provmcial, 
Here are the Berruguete sepulchres of 
Rodrigo Mendoza, obt. 1554, and Maria 
Fonseca his wife. The superb railings 
were torn down by Suchet’s troops, 
who also burnt the noble library. 

San Vicente is the tutelar of Valencia, 
and none can understand Ribalta with- 
out some knowledge of his history, 
which has given much employment to 
the pencils, chisels, and pens of Spa- 
niards. Consult his Life by Vicente 
Justiniani,Val. 1 582, and his * Milagros,* 
Francisco Diago,4to. Barcelona, IGOO; 
ditto, Juan Gabaston, 4to. Val. 1514 ; 
* Ilistoria de la Vida Afaravillosa,* Val- 
decebro, 4to. Mad. 1740; ‘ J/*Yu- 

groSy" &c., 'I'homas Merita y Llazer, 
8vo. Val. 1755, with rude woodcuts of 
his chief miracles; and the * Sagrario * 
of Solor(,*ano (see p, 9), and Esp. Sagr. 
xxxix. 52.. San Vicente is called the 
St. Paul of Spain, and is the “ glorious 
apostle ** of Valencia. He is painted 
flying in the air, like the winged angel 
in the Apocalypse (Rev. xiv. 1C), with 
an inscribed scroll, “ timete Deum,** 
while mitres and cardinals* hats lie 
neglected on the mound, alluding to 
his repeated nolo Episcopari. Miracles 
preceded his birth, for his father was 
an honest attorney. His mother when 
pregnant heard a child barking in her 
womb. Thus P^ny (N. H yiii. 41) 
mentions a pagan dog speaking, but not 
in a woman’s belly ; and Livy (xxiv. 
10) tells us that a babe in utero matris 
exclaimed fo triumphe. So the mother 
of the bloody Dionysius dreamed that 
she produom & .Saiyrisotts (Cic. de Div. 
i. 20). So Hecuba and the dam of the 
Tnquisidor Sti Dominick dreamt .that 
^hey were pregnant of fire-brandf. San 
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Vicente’s mother, instead of consulting saint aftei:,wards cured * the sic^ eiD- 
a smje femme in this titerine dilemma, pcdled devils, raised the dead, had tlii^ 
went for advice to the Bishop Ramon gift of prophecy, and predicted thef 
del Gasto, who assured her — a compli- papacy of Calixtus 111., who re*rarde4 
ment to her sex — that she would pro- it by making him ar saint, n. r 4 atur^; 
duce a ** mastiff who would hunt the empeuo or job, which most ^paniar& 
wolves of heresy to hell.” But as' will always do for a pats^mo. He live|£ 
Fielding says of Jonathan Wyld, the and died a virgin, having coiitinuall}^ 
Great, such men cannot come into the kicked the devil put of his cell«whca^ 
world like ordinary mort:«Is, so nature ever he came in the shape of a pretty 
introduces them on the stage with a woman ; he never washed or wore linen, 
grand preparatory flourish. and as he slept in his woollen ch>thes. 

The babe was whelped in 1350 in the which never changed, his odour of 
Calie del Mar (Manzana 91), where an sanctity spread far and wide, and three 
oratorio still marks the sacred spot, days after his death his fi*agrancy con- 
The youn^ terrier in due time became verted many from theii‘*‘sins ; he was 
a monk of the persecuting Dominican always refusing mitres ; the Virgin 
order, and soon a leader of these constantly visited him in his cell, and 
Domini Canes ^ those bloodhounds of when he was sick, the Saviour, attended 
the Inquisition. He then commenced by St. Francis and St. Dominick, came 
an itinerant preaching crusade against to comfort him. The events of his life 
the Jews, and agitated even Ireland, and miracles still form the religious 
travelling tliere on an ass. He was melodrames of Valencia. Thus by hiS 
followed by a pack of disciples, who, intercession no lightning can fall on 
credite posteriy whipped each other for Jiis city ; but his great local miracle, the 
their mutual solace and benefit. Spain^ restoring a stew* of rice which a boy 
however, was his “ best country her* coming from a bakehouse had let fall, 
he converted 100,0(K) heretics, for he is deservedly popular in a city which 
preached a crusade of blood and confis- exists chiefly on this grain and mess, 
cation to a fanatic people whose dark As San Vicente vras baptized in 
points of character are eiiv*y, hativd, San Estebariy his “ Dautismo ** is still 
cruelty, avarice, and intolerance. Thus regularly performed there by appro- 
they gratified their worst passions os- priately dressed characters, April 
tensihly for the sake of religion, and the 5th. His ** miracles** are repr^ 
the foulest crimes that could disgrace sented during his Not'enario in the 
human nature were travestied into acts open streets, where altars are 
of piety. S". Vicentw* still is the school to him; these exhibitions on thd 
master of Valencia. Visit his mvpcriat Mcrcadoy Tros Alt, and Plaza de ia 
college, which is well managed. He Coyigvegaciony are so extraordinary thUt 
was a true Valencian ; such Kihera they must be se^ to be credited. Sf, 
was in painting, Borgia and Calvo Vincentof the Cipe is dlso a Valeudaii 
were in practice. He died in France, tutelar, who was put^’to death in thq 
April 5, 1418, aged 60: his miracles Santa Tco^ Calle de Mar ; his pnsoh 
pass all belief and number, and he be- in the P&a de la Almoina was renew^ 
gau working them as soon as he put oja. in 1832. In this^ church is also a Jiii| 
the cowl. His first essay was tried on raculous fitnage, El Cristo del Peadedj^ 
a mason, who, tumbling from a'houser which is prayed to when rain is wanfe^ 
top as Vicente was passing by, implored and the glass is observed to be fallih^ 
his aid. “ Nay,” replied the humble The ch. of San Salvador possesses 
monk,** I dare db nothing without first identical miraculous image, El 
having the permission of my superiors.” afet Beypity which is described by 
He returned to the convent, obtained local historians as toade by Nicodentilul 
leave, and then came l^k and saved and on which St. Athanasius is m 
the mason, jvho in the Imeantime had have written a treatise ; many 
remained suspended in mid-air, arrested have been converted by the blood 
in his fall by an emanation of po^er water which issue from its wounda^ Ip 
unknown to Vieente himself. The navigated by itself from Syria, as 
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\?as common enough in antiquity and Valencia is celebrated for its Azn^ 
Spain. Compare Santiago at Pq/^ron lejos from the time of the Moors ; and 
and the Cristo de Burgos ; compare no doubt the celebrated Rafael ware, 
the wooden Hercules that<45ailcd much or Majolica, arose from some speci- 
in the same way from the^ same mens carried from Majorca (Majolica) 
country ,*ryre. (Pausar. vii. v. 3.) The by the Italians to Pisa. The best shops 
image worked its way up to Valencia are in the Calle nueva de Pescadores, 
against the river-stream ; ^a monu- and near the Calle de Jiitsafa ; many 
' ment, ^erected in I 738i marks the subjects are kept ready-made, and any 
spot where it landed^ Consult the pattern can be imitated. The richest 
work of J. Bail. Ballestor. Val. 167*2. colours are the blues, blacks, and 


bn all the facts 9rnd miracles of this 
image. Valencia haa no end of 
churches, many of which were once 
.mosques, which we in mercy omit, but 
the sight-seeiVif not weary, may look 
at some pictures in SUn Andres, and 
by Joanes in the lictahlo of San Bar- 
tolomc, and a Saviour in San Pedro. 
Observe also a gi*and Paso Nuestra 
’SeT^ra del Carmen, which has a rich 
cof radii to defray the cnlto and candles. 
In San Kstehan is the adorable and 
miiacle-working body of San Luis 
Beltran, who was born. close by; an 
oratory marks the sacred spo|. 

Valencia is indeed studd^ wli^ gods 
and goddesses Engidterte, as Schiller 
sung of pagan Greece. Here is a local 
ttirbi JJcorum, which, as Juvenal said, 
no Atlas could carry ; and Cicero, could 
he behold this restoration of his Pan- 
theon, would find merely a few names 
changed, the same “ numerus deorum 
innumerabiles’* -^the plures quoque 
jove^jT-the many St. Vincents — the 
'Dianm item plures — the many Virgins 
of Carmen, ^ ^Des tmparados, &c. The 
Scholar may turn to his remarkable 
^passages, de Nat, Deo. i. 30 ; iii. 1 6, 22. 

There is a go^d nOtr theatre in the 
Calle de las BarCxts, with a handsome 
room, in which, sometimes, an Italian 
opera is performed. There are some 
.C^ks and natural history at the 
l^iedad Economica, Blaza de las 
eas: the j^blic archives are ip^^the 
‘^^iji^as. The hospitals of' Valencia 
are well managed for Spain. The C^a 

’la Misericordia, or poor-house, fj^va 
ejjifice. The Presidio or 
lllary in San Agustin^nA the Oaieif0'j^ 
^bmen, are well managed and may t)0 
^Isited by visiting justices. The arms 
i^iEhe^Oity are the four bars ofQata- 
jmia, with a bat, indicative of vigi- 
d vela, todo se revela. 


purples. The clay, of a chocolat^ 
brown, is brought from Manises. The 
white varnish is given by a mixture of 
barilla, lead, and tip : the ovens are 
heatecl with furze, and the clay is 
baked 3 days and 3 nights, and re- 
quires 4 days to cool. Visit the manu- 
factory of Vais, in the suppressed 
extra-mural Capnchinos. 

Valencia abounds in pleasant walks; 
take one to the river, or rather the 
river-bed, Tor it is so dmined for irri- 
gation, that, excepting at periods of 
rains, it Scarcely suffices for the w*asher- 
women. The massy bridges and their 
%rong piers, which seem to be sine- 
cures, denote, however, the necessity 
of protection against occasional inun- 
dations. Thus the Puente del Mar was 
carried away in the flood of Nov. 5, 
1776. The Valenciuns are great 
pigeon - shooters. The dip, at I At 
Pechina, is the resort for el tiro de las 
paiomas : cock-fighting is another pas- 
time ; the grand Reuidero de Gallos 
is in the Llano de la Zaidia, and cow- 
ardly cockthrowing goes on outside the 
gate San Vicente. Observe near La Pe~ 
china vxi inscription found here in 1759 
— ** Sodalicium vernarum colentes Isid.** 
This was an ancient cofradia to Isis, 
which paid for her culto, so invetemte 
is this habit. There is a treatise on 
this inscription, by Augustin Sales, 
Val. 1760. Valencia once abounded in 
Ascriptions, most of which were buried 
lii 1541 under the bridge Serranos, by 
^ip^fcBSt named Juan Salaya, because 
' The next bridge, walking to 

l^’Tt., iii that of La Trinidad, built in 
1 !tben comes the Real, the Moor- 
ish Jerea — Arabice Sharea, of the law 
— which fell ife, and was restored by 
Charles V. Crossing over was the site 
of ^El Real, the royal residence of the 
viceroys, which was pulled down in 
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the war, and the space since converted 
into a pleasant plantation. The river 
now divides the Glorieta from the long 
avenues *of the delightful Alameda, 
whose shady overarching branches con- 
tinue to el (}rao, the gradus, or steps 
to the sea. This agreeable drive is the 
lounge of the natives, who flock here 
in the summer for the sea-bathing. 
Vast sums of money have been ex- 
pended, since 1792, in the attempt to 
make a port, the one thing wanting to 
Valencia, of this bad sandy roadstead, 
which is much exposed to gales from 
the S. and the S.W., and to the choking 
from the 'Turia, Jjut the French invasion 
arrested the good work. I'he Muellc, 
or mole, was to be pushed forward in 
two piers, with towers and batteries at 
each extremity. The temporada de los 
Bailos is a gay period. The baths are 
thatched with rice straw. The road is 
then thronged with tartanasy W'hich 
convey all sexes to their immersion, 
InssLng hot like horseshoes. The Grao 
waters are said to soften the female 
heart, and to cure confirmed sterility. 
Here, if fame reports true, wanton- 
ness is concentrated under the pretence 
of health, and many a Penelope comes 
away a Ilelen. But so it was in olden 
times if those Spaniards, Martial xi. 80, 
and Seneca, Ep. 51 , deserve credit. See 
also the case of the Cinthia of that 
minute (Propertius i. 11, 27). 

Of all the rascally tribe of watermen 
and cads, wdio have fish-hooks for fin- 
gers and hai*i)oons for thumbs, those of 
the Grao arc the most unconscionable. 
If, however, you know the tariff, they 
give up disputing ; the proper charges 
are a peseta each person ; two reals for 
a portmanteau ; one for each smaller 
package. If without luggage, the price 
is two reals to land and two to be put 
on board. N.B. The charges for a 
tnrtana are 6 reals per hour. 

Those returning to Valencia should 
enter by the Paerta del Mar ; here 
stood El liemedioy which, with 
splendid sepulchres of the^ Monca^, 
family, was destroyed during 
reforms. 

The communications between Valen- 
cia and the other provinces are nume- 
rous; for those S. with Alicante and 


Murcia, see Routes 36. 38. The 
steamers communicate with Alicante . 
and ’’Cadiz. With Madrid there are 
two^outes. One, that taken *by the dili- 
’gences,^ runs through Almansa. The 
second,'which passes through Cnenca, is 
nearer and by far the most interesting. 
The communications with Zaragoza, 
run through Teruel and Daroca. JThere 
is and long has hekn some talk of a rail 
between Valencia and Madrid; Some 
Londoners in 1845 pdt forth a prospec- 
tus, which shows what the gullability' 
and geographical ignorance of the 
“ City ” will swallow. “ For only 
2,500,000/. the sea-port ofW alencia was 
to be opened for Madrid, with a pop. 
of 800,000 (200,000), and the plan was 
to pay 28 per cent. Apply for shures 
at No. 37, Moorgate-street.^’ 

Meantime a bit of a railroad runs 
from Valencia to Alcira, and the na- 
tives, who think it almost unique, 
sometimes point it out proudly to 
Englishmen, and ask patronisingly, 
whether t^y. have yet got Ferros car^ 
riles in ^lStigland. 

An excursion should be made from 
Valencia to Denkiy visiting the Albufera 
lake, and returning by Alcira, where th6 
rice-grounds and acequias are highly 
interesting. The towns are very popu- 
lous ; the fertility of the soil is incre- 
dible. 1 1 is a land of Ceres and Bacchus, 
Flora and Pomona, while the. sea teems; 
with delicious fish. The nationaj^ jme- 
thod of fishing called Las Parejas del 
JJoti, and often prohibited from sweep- 
ing the sea, is managed by two boats 
— pairs of oxen ; to each of which the 
ends of a deep net’^or S^^Sne is attached. 


s|[i9.UTB 40 . — Excursion from 
, Valencia. % 
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This celebrated la|foon, the Aihufei'ciy 
Arabic^ Albah ^ ^ tile little sea^ tlie 

lake,” commences near or^V//a, the 
see and throne of Flora and Pomona, and 
extends about 3 L. N. and S., being 
about 9 L. in circumference, and from 
to 12 ft. deep. It narrows to the"N., 
separated by a strip of land from the 
sea, with which a >anal, i^erelio, that 
can b5^ opened and shut at pleasure, 
communicates. It is fed by the Turia 
and the Acequia del It fills in 

winter, and is then a complete piffeserve 
of fish and wild-fowl. The fishermen 
dwell in chozifs, exposed to agues and 
mosquitos. 70 sorts of birds breed 
hiSre in the hrozet, bush, and reeds; 
tl^ small ducks and teal are deli<cious, 
especially the** Fojiy. There are 2 
public days of shooting, the 11th and 
25th of -^’oy., when many hundred 
lioats of sportsmen harass the water- 
fowl, which darken the air. ITie 
dehesif, or strip between the lake and., 
sea, abounds with rabbits and wood- 
cocks, tjaUinetas. This lake and do- 
main, valued in 1813 at 300,000/., 
a royal property, was granted to 
Suchct by Buonaparte, who created 
him a French Dm by the title of Al- 
bufera, in reward for his capture of 
Valencia. The English Duke of Wel- 
lington, at Vitoria, unsettled the con- 
•veyance, and rendered this water 
Suchet another of the aqueous non- 
entities of Valencia, which he had 
^pretty well rasdUf razziaedf and Snnyra- 
dkted. alike after his pristine barber, as 
his '^ater barbarous habits ; tonsorih^is 
mtum. Ferdinand VII. would have 
confirmed the gift to Suchet, a de- 
stroyer, although he made difficulties 
about the Soto of Granada which had 
been granted to our Duke, his deli- 
\yerer, to whom, strange to say, this 
very alb uf era was contemplated being 
given, had not the Valencians, to their 
ahame, raised objections I Charles IV. 
had made it over to the minion Godoy, 
as he had also done the Soto de 
Itoma, ‘ 

Sueca^ Pop. 8500, is in the heart Vtf 
the rich rice-country, las iierjras de 
arroz» So is Ctdlera, Pop. 7000, built 
on the mouth of the Jucar. Admi- 
irabfy placed, it might easily be made 


a secure port for this portless coast, by 
connecting the shore with the Mo^'o 
and other points, which nature seems 
to suggest, and thus offer an outlet to 
a district which, with tlie Ih.wrta of 
Gandia^ is an Eden of fertility. 
dia^ Pdp. 5500, with its ancient walls 
ami towers, contains a fine Palace, 
where lived the sainted Duke F. de 
Borja, with remains of gilding, azidejoi^^ 
and faded splendour. The geologist 
may ascend the Mond<(hcr. Visit also, 
near Beiiidoleij (3 1^.), the stalactioal 
cnevfts under the Si(juiiif with curious 
lake in the centre caverns. Examine 
also the marbles at Marchquera and 
Tramus. Take a local uuide. Da ait, 
Popl 2500, is the capital of its Marqnc- 
srido, and once a good haven and well 
fortified, is now without port or de- 
fence, nor are any steps taken- to set 
matters right. Now, near the Torre 
dc Carrnz^ carob-trees rear their stems, 
ill the place of the masts of .ships when 
Sertorius made it his naval station 
(Strabo, iii. 239). Denia, with its 
picturesque old fortifications, lies on, 
nay, in the sea, under the rock el MontjOt 
which rises alxmt 2000 ft., command- 
ing the views which gave one of the 
ancient names Foierosrophnn, derived 
from this peep-of-day look-out for pi- 
rates ; the present name is a corruption 
of Dianiiinif from a celebrated temple 
to Diana of Ephesus, who now is suf>- 
planted by la Vinjen de los Desampa'^ 
rados. The Huerta is covered with 
vines, olives, fig and almond trees : 
the great traffic is in the Denias or 
coarse Valencian raisins, used in Eng- 
land for plum-puddings ; inferior to 
those of Malaga, which are dried in 
the sun, these are cured, as at Smyrna, 
in a lye, whence they are called lexiqs. 
The Mongd slopes down to the Cape 
San Antonio, and at its back 1 L. from 
Denia basks the picturesque town of 
Jjabea^ Pop. about 3500, which the 
lovers of Claude Vemet and Salvator 
Rosa should visit: indeed the whole 
Marina^ like the (5bast of Amalfi, is a 
picture: you have a beauteous sky, 
blue broken headlands^ a still deep- 
green sea, with craft built for the 
painter skimming over the rippling 
waves, and a crew dressed as if for an 
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opera ballet; then inland are wild 
mountain gorges, medigsval turrets and 
castles, placed exactly where the artist 
would wish them, and rendered more 
beautiful by time and ruin. There are 
many cucvas or grottos in tlie moun- 
tains, one especially called del Orgam, 
and the Cuevu del Oro, 

The coast on rounding Cape San 
Ant(tni<) is broken by headlands, of 
which those of San Martin', Monayra, 
and the isolated rock of much botanical 
interest flifac oc Ayfac, are the most 
remarkable. In the bay is Calpe, Pop. 
1200, a small Gibraltar, distant 3 L. 
by land from Denia ; it was the site of 
a Roman town ; antiquities and mosaics 
are constantly discovered, and as con- 
stantly neglected or destroyed. At 
the cui ious de la ./lei/na, between 

2 promontories, are the remains of a 
Roman fish-pond (consult the work of 
Cavanilles for botanical details). From 
Calpe to Oandia there is a wild inland 
mute through the hills, by Benisa, Alca~ 
nail, Orbft, Sagra, and over the ridge of 
Segarria to Bego, and then crossing the 
Hnllent or Calapatar river to Oliva. 
From Gandia the road turns oft’ to 
the 1. over the hills, through Barig and 
Aygues to Akira. 

The high road and railroad pass 
through an isolated*^ tract (Arabic^ 
GesiraJi — Island), round which the 
rivers Albayda, Sellent, Gabriel, and 
Requena flow into the .lucar. Wall- 
girt Akira, (see p. 359), Pop. 13,000, 
and placed in a bosom of plenty. 
The rich district is chiefly watered by 
the Acequia del Beg, a cornucopia of 
fertility. The engineer should visit 
Antdla (1 L.), and examine the mag- 
nificent new az^id archwork, and where 
the canal is iii'st fed from the Jucar. 
The parish church of Aljames, Pop. 
4500, has a good Betahlo, and some 
pictures by Ribalta, but the best were 
taken away by Godoy, 

Those proceeding . N. by steam 
should previously make an excursion 
inland, while those %ho are going by 
diligence to Tarragona may ride to 
Murviedro, and there take up the 
coach, having secured their places for 
the number of days in advance. 


Route 41.— ^Valencia to 
Muhtiedko. 

Liria ....4 

Chclva 5 

Segorbe 5 

I Murviedro 6 

On quitting Valencia we strike into 

the.(7«w^;o de Liria, rich and healthy 
too, for here flourish the vine and 
olive, not the pestilence-spreadiff^ rice. 
Manises, where the clay for the azulejo 
pottery comes from, lies to the I. 
Liria tis a large town ; Pop. 8000, 
principally agricultural. This is the 
hameau de cinq ou six feux ” which 
the .accurate Le Sage gave to Gil Bias 
as his domain. Liria was built in 
1252, j?y Jaime I., ou the site of ^a 
Roman town Edeta (La«ro), destroyed 
in the wars of Pompey and Sertorius, 
of which a portion of' a reservoir yet 
remains. Liria gives a ducal title to 
the Duque de Alva, who represents 
^4he Due de Berwick, In the hand- 
some Parroquia observe the coro, pro- 
perly placed round the preshiterio. 
The' classical fa^'ade, with statues of 
St. Vincent, the Virgin, &c., is by 
Tomas Esteve, 1672 ; in the inside 
observe a Concepcion by Espinosa;^ 
1663, and the Mausoleum of the Duchess 
of Alva, by Alvarez. Ascend also to 
the Colcgio de San Miguel for the^ deli- 
cious view of the country ; the image of 
the saint over the altar-mayor was re- 
spected by the French in 1812, and the 
Beatas respected by Cabrera in 1836, 
when he sacked the town. Liria is 
best seen on Uie 29th of Sept. Michltel- 
mas-day attracts the pea^nts in their 
classical dresses : the Eremitorio on his 
mountain is also much visited. In the, 
neighbouring hills of San Miguel and 
Barbara are singular marble (marries* * 
At Benisano, a village i X. below 
Liriai* and near the high road, are the 
mins of the Moorish castle, now be«:. 
longing to' the Conde de Casal, in whielt' 
Francois I. was confined until July 20;; 
1525. He was landed a prisoner after^ 
Pa^a on June 29th, and was allowedv 
t^*temain only 2 days in Valencia. 
Benisano is the Venysolh of' Mohs;; 
ChampolliouFigeac’s treatise^and from- 
whence Fran 5 ois sent an envoy with *a 
most humbledetter to Charles V. 
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r An excursion should be made to the 
CurtHja de Portaceli, in the. <m{msite 
hme near Olocau, about 2 L. N.E. 
from Liria, stfd~^.l 4 . f tom Valencia. 
This , imppressed ^CQiiivent Commands a * 
fin^ view was. 

fc^unded tn,f!S7%by Jth^bisho Andres 
de^ Alb^il and '^'vsas' 6x^’*a museum 
Df /art. ^ ^ 3!ilenso ^ Oano took 

refug^ after the deathmoi^ his 

"her ^ili^i^t^ mifi^er by him is 
■aa idig* calumny the gos^ping 
Patom^o, UQ^pported b}^. any evi- 
dence ; had it been, true, would Phi- 
lip I have made him a canon, of 
been hd|^ patron? He carved for the 
monks a crucifix, and painted several 
cinctures, tipw gone, lliis majestic 
convent was renowned for its frescoes 
and rich marbles, no^it is desolate, 
yet the picturesque wooded mountain 
situation is unchanged. The superb 
aqueduct is of the time of the Catholic 
sovereigns. The wine, ‘‘ vhw rancio^ 
is excellent. From Liria to Cheha the 
direct road is through Ln IJom» It is 
better to turn off to the 1. and visit 
Chestahjar, near the Turia, where are 
some remains of a Moorish aqueduct. 
AlMhis district, up to 1609, was inha- 
bited by, industrious Moriscos.- At 
Chulttla, famous for apricots, is the ex- 
traordinary Salto, or lea!p: the Turia 
has cut its way through perpendicular 
^walls of mountains (see particularly 
the. peninsula of rocks at La Punta). 
Chulilia was the scene of much ** little 
war ” during the Carlists struggle. . 
Ile-enteriug the -and keeping 

the Turia on the 1., is Chclm, a rich 
village ; Pop. 4500. In the Rnmhla de 
los Arcos is a fine Koman aqueduct: 
thf arches which span the defile are 
i^re bits for the artist. One portion, is 
injured, the other nearly perfect. The 
Campo de Cheiva is most fertile; the 
** Pico ** hill, distant I L., is singular. 

From Clielva it is better to retrace 
the route to La Llo^a,^ 9 iUdi thence to 
El yuiar del Arzohispo, for the* circuit 
by Alpueute and Yesa is tedious ; then 
strike into the Lacobas JullSy famous 
for rich diarbles : a c ff twl r oad of 5 
mountain leagues leads to Sefforbe. At 
Aloubla8,2^ L., which is in the heart of 
the rugged country, the road bnmehes 


and leads W. through Oset to Andilla, 
distant about 3 L. ; this hamlet of 700 
souls, sunk amid the mountains, has a 
very, fine parish church, and some 
noble pictures by Ribalta. The Petablo 
is clasincal and Corinthian, and en- 
riched with statuary and basso relievos ; 
tlm insides the shiitters are painted 
with the following subjects —the Visi- 
taUon of the Virgin, her Presentation, 
Santa Aua'and San Joaquin, and the 
Circumcision ; the outsides with — the 
Dispute with the Doctors, a Kipasd, 
the Birth and Marriage of the Virgin. 
These were executed inrRibalta’s best 
period. Ponz (iv. 194) prints some 
curious details as to the erection and 
prices of this fine Petablo, which is 
buried in these lonely regions. 1 L. 
ifrom Andilla is Canales'; the villagers 
exist by supplying the snow, of which 
so much is used in Valencia, from the 
Bellkia hill. Returning to Alcubtas, 
about half way in the hills is La Cuera 
Santa, or a deep cave, in which is a 
sanctuary of the Virgin. The chapel 
is below, the rock forming the roof, 
and you descend by a staircase. This 
holy grotto is visited on- the 8th of 
Sept, by the peasantry from far and 
near. 

Segorhe, which is considered to have 
been the Segobriga Kdetanorum, con- 
tains about 6000 souls, and rises in its 
valley above the ‘Palancia, surrounded 
by gardens, w'hich, under a beneficial 
climate and copious irrigation, are 
incredibly fertile. The view from the 
rocky pinnacle above the town is 
charming. Segorhe was taken from 
the Moors by Don Jajme in 1245. 
There is a history of the cathedral, 
gntigmdades, &c., by Francisco de Vil- 
iagrasa, 4to., Valencia, 1664. The 
edifice is not r<smarkable, but hak a 
Petablo of the Joanes school and a good 
cloister. Parts of the ancient castle 
and walls wei'e taken down to build 
the Casa de M^ericordia. The limpid 
Fuentc de la Esperanza, near the Gero- 
nomite convent, %ushes at once a river 
from the rock ; the water has a petri** 
fying power. San Martin do las Monjaa 
has a Doric facade ; inside is the tomb 
of the founder, Pedro de Casatiova ; 
inquire for the fine Ribalta, the Descent 
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of Christ into. Hades. In theSemmarw | In the modem houses j so' true 
is the tomb of the founder, Pedro Mi- lament of Argensola : — 
ralles ; his effigy kneels on a sarco- c&n miirinol^ da noblet irucr^pciot^^ 

nhagus, on which some ' of the events of Veatro y ar^r eii ■ 

his life are sculptured. Remains of Fabrican^oy y mesonft j*.^ ^ 

Roman walls and cisterns *are pre- The^sam^:^U^Vied):{)^ (M^ 
served, and some Doric pillars arb let the JVIo6rs) 
into the house of the D.1^ Medma^jeli. Miii^S 

Near the town is the suppressed Car- ..S^niards, the Greeks* t]|^e: 

thusian convent of Val de Cristo, with* w<j^7iia.«f Italy — Old Sar^m.! ' ^ 
its picturesque paper-mills.,^ Uni&ist- the;. Italian igitnes ^itsrho^ Orvi^, 
ing and un warlike Segorbe was taken CefVetd ; and otl^ers represent the l^Fbi^ 
and sacked by Suchet, and agaili takeit^ veths,V‘e$u8urbs, Cjg|‘ejSvetus,&c. I^agi 
by Cabrera in 1835, who had otily meuts of the onqe famous redf pptter^, 
440 men! are found, the Calices ^ranlini, Mart*; 

For the high road to Zaragoza, litiv. 108, on which the Coi^ie de Lu* 
through Xerica, Teruel, and Daroca, miares wtc^ ai|8vo., BarroSiSa^wn^moif, 
see Indey of vol. ii. . Val 1772. Many coins are dug 4p' 

Murviedro^ with a poor posada, lies here; indeed, the mint of Sagunfuip 
on the Palancia. The long lines %f struck 27 spj^imeus (Florez, ‘ M.' iil;^ 
walls and towers ' crown the height, 560), The modern town, straggling 
which rises above the site of Sdgnntum^ and miserable, contains about 5000 
founded, 1384 years before Christ, by inhabitants, agriculturists, and winei 
the Greeks of Zacynthus (Zante) „ makers. The great temple of Diana:; 
(Strabo, iii. 240), and one of the few stood where the convent of La Trir 
emporise the jealous Phoenicians ever nidad now does. Here are let in samm^' 
permitted their dreaded rivals to esta- '6 Roman inscriptions relating to the .: 
blish on the Peninsular coasts. It was families of Sergia and others. At the.-’ 
formerly a seaport, but now the fickle back is. a water-course, with portion^ 
waters have retired more than a league, of the wall^of the Circus Ma^muis,^ 
No Iberian city has been more de- In the subtirb San Salvador a mosai^ 
scribed in history. Being the frontier pavement of Bacchus was dii^overe4" 
town, allied to Rome, and extremely in 1745, arid soon after was let go 
rich, it was hated by Hannibal, who ruin. The famous theatre; placed odv 
attacked it. The obstinacy and horrors the slope above the town, to which the 
of the defence rivalled Numantia. orchestra i$ turned, was much used up; 
Sil. Italicus (i; 271) gives the sad de- by Suchet to strengthen the castle^> 
tails. The to'vfh perished, said Florus whose long lines of wall and tower rise 
(.ii, 6, 3), a great but mournful monu- grandly above; the general forlfa of" 
ment Kif fidelity to Rome, and of the theatre , is, however, easily to ba 
Rome’s neglect of an ally in the hour made out. The Roman architect todkn 
of need ; Saguntum was revenged, as advantage of the rising gi'ound fpr his 
its capture led to the second^ Punic upper seats. It looks N.E. in ordir to., 
war, and ultimately to the expulsion secure shade to the spectators, 
from Spain of the Carthaginian. It was thus, seated in halcones de somdroi 
taken in 535 u.c. See also Pliny, iii. 3 ; a modem bull»^ght, must^ like tlu^ 
and read on the site itself Livy, xxi. 7. in the Greek theatre at Taorminia, Iifi 
Saguntum,- rebuilt by the Romans, Sicily, have enjoyed at the same timig 
became a municipium, and fell with a spectacle of nature and of art. The 
the empire, the remains having been local arrangements, such as : areacopll 
ever since used by Goth, Moor, and mOn to Roman theatres, resemble tbo^: 
Spaniard, as>a qOarry above, ground, of Merid% and have be^. mea^i^ 
As with Italics, mayors vbd monks and desermed by Dean S^ti j PoSa^ 
have converted the shattered marbles iv. 232 ; in the Esp, 8ag\, yiiW .1 51? 
to their base purposes. Mutilated There is also a Liatin and SpanisK^tfat 
fragments are here and there' imbedded | in 4to. Val. 1711, to Josef Oriia,idf>nn 
Spatn.— I. s " 
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Xativa; and a Disertacion^ by En- 
rique Palos y Navarro, 4to. Val. 1807. 

Ascending to the castle, near the en- 
trance are some buttresses and massy 
masonry, said to be remains of the old 
Saguntine castle. The present is alto- 
gether Moorish, and girdles the irre- 
gular eminences, The citadel, with 
th^ towers Sati^ Fernando and San 
J^i^dro, is placed at the extreme height, 
probaldy 1>ocupies the site of the 
; sag^ntine keep described by . Livy 
(xxi. 7).v. Suchet stormed the- fortress 
, .from this side. The castle is ram- 
bling and extensive, with some Moorish 
cisterns, built on the supposed site of 
-It Roman temple. Therll* is a remark- 
'j|bte echo, and a few fragments of 
; ^jlulpture neglected as usual by the 
InsMthetic governors, and mutilated by 
Sachet's soldiers. The views on all 
.mdes around are very extensive, 'CS- 
; pecially looking towards Valencia from 
the governor's garden. This fortress 
Is the key of Valencia, which never can 
Ht&fy be attacked from this side while 
it remains untaken; yet, although 
ample time, and warning of coming 
calan^ties were given, neither Blake 
nor tlie Valencian junta too|^.any steps 
tO^ render it tenable ; but the gallant 
gOvfjmor, Luis Andriani,^ everywhere 
emulsed 1^ French, and as Suchet's 
qmy chance was the winning a deci- 
sive battle, a Fabian defensive policy, 
tfk the part of the Spaniards, must have 
esihsed him to retreat, and if Blake 
only done nothing, Valencia was 
sa^ed; but he was determined, like 
Areizaga at OcaHa, to ** lose another 
kingdom by the insatiable desire of 
f^htjpg pitched battles with ^undis- 
^mlined troops, led by inexperienced 
owers." (Disp. Nov. 27, 1811.) Ac- 
cordingly, he marched. from Valencia 
with 25,000 men, and attacked Suchet, 
who had less than 20,000, in the plain, 
Oct« 25, 1811. Before the battle he 
made evei^ disposition m ensure im 
loss, aihd, in a very shbrt time after It 
began, fled with his whole army under 
the very eyes of v the garrison, who 
caught the infection and capitulated 
that veiy* night-^nn worthy children of 
Sf^B^un^iie ancestors, and forgetful of 
religio hex. The loss of Valencia 


was the result. . 1'he castle is now 
sadly dilapidated, fine^ new names in- 
deed are given to bastions, &c., but 
everything I'cal is wanting. 

There are two means of getting to 
Tarragona and Catalonia — one by the 
steamer which sails to Barcelona, ar- 
riving in about 24 h. : the other by 
the diligence. The Ebro divides the 
provinces of Valencia and Catalonia; 
those going to Zaragoza by Tortosa will 
stop at Amposta, and then proceed by 
Rte. 43; 


Route 42 . — Valencia to 
Tabbagona. 
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15 
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18 
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. 1 .. 

19 
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• 

• • 

• 

. 4* .. 

231 

Perello .... 

• 

• • 

• 

. 4 .. 

271 

Hospitalet . . 

• 

• • 

• 

.31.. 

31 

Ciunbrils . . . 

• 

• • 

» 

. 21 .. 

331 

Tarragona. . . 

• 

• • 

• 

.3 . . 

36i 


This, the regular diligence-road, 
coasts along the Mediterranean, and is 
not particularly interesting, excepting 
at Tarragona and its vicinity ; the coach 
from Valencia reaches Barcelona in 
about 40 h. 

On leaving Valencia ^o the. rt., amid 
its palms and cypresses, is the once 
celebrated Geronomite convent San 
Migjwl de los JReyes, formerly the Es- 
corial of Valencia. It was built (the 
ruins of Saguntum serving as a 
quarry i) in 1544 by Vidaba and 
Alonso de Covarnibias for Don Fer- 
nando, Duke of Calabria. . This ill- 
fated heir to the throne of Naples’ 
surrendered to the Great Captain, re- 
lying on bis word of honour, and was 
perfidiously imprisoned for 10 years ^ 
at Xativa by Ferdinand the Catholic. 
Released by Charles V., and ap- 
pointed Vittroy of Valencia, he raised 
this convem for his. burial-place; the 
effigies ‘of the founder and his wife 
were placed at each side of the high 
altar. The marbles and cloisters were 
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superb. All was sacked by Suchet, 
yrho burnt the precious library, while 
Sebastian! bought the lands for less 
than one-fourth of the value, and even 
this he did not pay. A tHal took place 
in Paris in 1843 between him and the 
heirs of one Crochart, a French pay- 
master, who speculated in these joint 
investments. The cuinous evidence 
lifted up a corner of curtain, and re- 
vealed how these things were managed 
under the empire*. And next if) Soul.t 
and Sebastian! this gentleman was one' 
of the chief “collectors” of Spanish 
art, with small reference to picture 
pciy-ing, Now everything is going to 
the dogs, and the conversion of the 
ex-convent into a cigar manufactory, 
is prayed for as a salvation. 

To the 1. is Burjasotf built on a slope 
amid its gardens, and the favourite 
country resort of the Valencians : on 
the way to the hermitage San Roque are 
41 curious enclosed Moorish mazmort'os^ 
or caves, excavated in the rock, for 
preserving corn. Here they are called 
sicheSf in Spanish scilos. These old 
crypts resemble those on the Martires 
at Granada — the Sicilian Sili (see p. 
315). The esplanade on which they' 
are placed commands a charming 
view of Valencia ; the figs are excel- 
lent ; the plants, tran:fiported to Mar- 
seilles and Genoa, denote their pai'ent- 
age in the names Bougasotes and 
Brogiotti. It was here that the troops 
of Cabrera, March 29, 1837, wound 
up a banquet with the feu d*artifice of 
shooting their prisoners — Cosas de 
JSspaiia, Passing Albalaty Puig lies to 
the rt. near .the sea; here Jaime I. in 
1237 routed the Moorish king Zaen, 
and in consequence captured Valencia. 
We now approach the sites of one of 
ll^e worst of Blake's multifarious dis- 
graces, by which the Spaniards lost this 
capital on the same field where it was 
won by their better -led ancestors. 
Crossing the Palancia, and leaving 
Murviedro, under Uie spurs of the 
Sierra de Espadan is Almenara^ Arabich 
the lantern, the pharos, or place pf 
light, with its ruined castle on a triple- 
pointed hill, on which once stdod the 
temple of Diana, to which the sea for- 
merly reached. A stone pyramid, with 
4 coats of arms, marks the jurisdiction 


of 4 bishoprics — viz. Tortosa, Mayorei^ 
Valencia, and Segorbe. ' 

The good road continues winding 
through hillfe, amid vines, carob-trCe^|| 
and aromatic shrubs, to Nules, a 
of 2500 souls, fortified%ith towers an^ 
walls, with regular streets and gate^ 
Villa Real was built by Jaime I. ai A 
“ royal villa ” for his children. The 
octagon tower of the tasteless 
is remarkable. After crossing the Mit 
lares by a noble bridge, built in f79i5ii 
we reach Ca&tellon de la Plana^ of “ the 
plain,” so called because Jaime L; in 
1233, removed the town from the did 
Moorish position, which was on a ris- 
ing ^ a 1j? to the N. Inn, decent^ 
Parador del Leon. This fiourishii^g 
place, in a garden of plenty, is fed 
an admirable acequia, and very uiiin>^ 
teresting. Pop. 15,000. Here Ribidtd 
was born in 1551. The churefida 
and convents once contained sosi^ 
of his finest works. There is 
talk about a provincial Museo, ^ Jh' 
the Sarufre, a church disfigured 
modern stucco, some of these paintings 
were abandoned to dust and decajp^.^' 
The Sepulcro is so called from a*tomb| 
at the high^ltar which was schlptur^ 
by angels. In the modernist'd Patr^ 
quia, whichrvhas a good Gothic port^ 
and tower, is a “ Purgatory by Rl- 
balta. The Torre de las UOmpanae is 
an octagon, 260 feet high, and built lit' 
1591-lt>04. These towers or belfrieS' 
are very dbmmon in Arragon and 
talonia, to which we are approaching * 
indeed, the towns, peasants, and prp^ 
ducts along this route are very like 
oue another. This place may be made^ 
the head-quarters or the naturalist,^h# 
hence can make excursions to the hilly^^ 
group Lpis Santas, to Pena Golosa, the^ 
highest knoll, and the nucleus of the^ 
chain, and to Eipadan, where min^ of 
copper, cinnabar, lead, &c., abtHihd. 
The chief mineral baths are at 
cMa. (3 L. fri)ra Mdles), Therp is a 
sl»istical Memaria of Castellan de Bot[ 
Plana, by Santmom, 1843. The district' 
was jnuch impoverished during the 
Carlist civil war, 

•The lover of rustic fiStes should 
tehdj the drd, Sunday in Lent, the 
pilgrimage tb 8”* M*** Madalena, on n; 
hill I L. £. ; a gl^nd procession is ^ 

s 2 
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Made to the site of the old town. A 
"Pprrat ^ or Fair is then and there held at 
iboon, and Gayates, illuminated c^r- 
presses, carried at night. The whole is 
▼ery Pagan and picturesque. The Ec- 
desiologist ma^yisit the Cueva Santa^ 
zu^r the Ahimas ; the Carthusiad 
YctU de CristOj near Altura, and the 
JBn^adine convent at Benifasd^ built in 
:1^3 by ^aime I., and where Cabrera 
i^nt the summer of 1834. 
t The road now passes the aromatic 
^i^iirs of the Pena Golosa hills, emer^- 
near Cahanes (3 L.), in its pedi'> 
^Mrous undrained marshes. Near Oro- 
whose fine castle was dismantled 
the French, are the remains of a 
tt&man arch. Traversing the plains 
Torreblanca, we reach Alcala de 
^ishert, a tortuous town with a fine 
^^eirroqina, which has a classical pOrtal 
.and a good belfry of masonry, erected 
in 1792. On emerging from a gorge 
of hills, the promontory of Peuiscola^ 
with its square castle on the top, ap> 
peavs to the rt., looking like an island 
cv a peninsula. 

' Peniacola^ Peninsula (Pop. 1500), is 
a miniature Gibraltar ; it rises out of 
the fea, inaccessible by Water, about 
iliM) ft. high. It is conirected* with 
'^e land by a narrow strip of sand. 
Which Mmetimes is covered by the 
‘waves. It surrendered to Jaime I., 
who ceded it to the Templars, a por- 
:^ion of whose church yet remains. At 
^Iheir dissolution it was givj^n to the 
order of Montes^. Here Pope Luna, 
Benedict XIII., took refuge after he 
declared schismatic by the Council 
of Constance, and from Dec. 1, 1415, 
M Jan* 29, 1423, .surrounded by his 
:|^t^ conclave of 4 cardinals, fulmii- 
;i|iited furious bulls against his enemies. 
!His tower, Xu Torreta, was destroyed 
•1^ the French bombardment, with 
'Ihtich of the town, which has never re- 
‘^vered. PeniaQola is supplied with a 
.fountain of<fresh water, the dne thing 
Wanting to Gibraltar. There is a siii^ 
gnlar f^iture in a 'rock, through 
jsrhich the sea boils up ; which is still 
i^jialied El BufaSor del Papa, Pehiscola 
% a miserable place. It is a plaza de 
"0rm(u, ^Wadting in everything the 
Hbpk Is girdled wi|h battleinents, and 
rwwaa Ssueh strengthened fdf Philip 


II. in 1578 by his Italian engineer 
Antonelli. It was scandalously be- 
trayed to the French in Feb. 1810. 
One Pedro Garcia Navarro was ap- 
pointed governor by Blake, because 
anti - English ! with whom Suchet 
opened a correspondence and bought 
the fortress, as Soult purchased Bada- 
joz of the scoundrel governor Imaz: 
this Navarro was then made a member 
of the French Legion of Honour ! All 
this is blinked by Madoz, xii. 795. 

Benicarlo, Pop. 6000, is a walled 
town, with a ruined castle and a sort 
of fishing-port called el yrao^ but is 
miserable amid plenty ; being a resi- 
dence of poor agriculttjirists, the streets 
are like, farm -yards. The ch. has its 
octangular tower. This district is re- 
nowned for red and full-flavoured 
wines, which are exported by Cette 
and the Languedoc canal to Bordeaux 
to enrich poor clarets for the English 
market : the liquor, when new, is as 
thick as ink, and deserves its familiar 
appellation, “ black strap it is much 
used to concoct what the trade call 
curious old port. Much bad brandy is 
also made, and sent to Cadiz to doctor 
,up worse sherry. During the vintage 
the mud of these towns is absolutely red 
with grape-husks, and the legs of the 
population dyed from treading the yats. 
Nothing can be more dirty, classical, 
and unscientific than, the modus ope-- 
randi. The torcular^ or press, is rudely 
classical ; the filth and negligence 
boundless ; but everything is trusted to 
the refining process of Nature^s fer- 
mentation, for “ there is a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will.” The town was much 
battered by Cabrera, who took it in 
1838. 

Vinardz: Parador^ inn. This busy 
old seaport on theCervol has crumbling^ 
walls and an amphibious population of 
some 8500 souls, half-peasant half- 
sailor. The sturgeon and lampreys are 
excellent. In the Palacio here the Due 
de Venddme, the descendant of Henry 
IV., and a caricature of his virtues 
and vices, died of gor^g the rich fish 
—.a death worthy of a man whose 
habits were only fit for the pen of a 
St. Siihon or a Swift. Philip 
moved to the Eseorial the Dody-bf 
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Vehddme, to whom he owed his throne ; 
and Vjilla Viciosa in some degree re- 
deemed the crushing defeat which 
Venddme had received from Marlbo- 
• rough at Oudenarde. The bay is open 
and ‘ unsafe ; the palms are Oriental ; 
and the C/ialupas truly picturesque 
Mediterranean craft. 

Morelia {CastraJElia) the winter quar- 
ters of Sertorius), lies 9^ L. to the W. 
of Vinaroz, through La Jana L, It 
is the hilly capital of its hilly pariidoy 
and, being on the frontier of Arragon 
and Valencia, becomes an important 
fortress in war-time; indeed, at all 
times the intricate broken metal and 
mineral-pregnant Maestrasgo is a fa- 
vourite lair for faociosos of all kinds. 
Here the climate and vegetation are no 
longer those of the warm plains, and the 
peopl e are wi Id , nide peasants. Morelia 
is a scrambling half-ruined city of 6000 
souls, with steep streets, picturesque 
ravines, and Moorish walls and towers; 
it rises up in tiers to the point of the 
hill, which is coroneted % its rock- 
built castle, apparently impregnable, in 
which the Moorish tower de Zeloquia 
still remains, although much knocked 
about in the civil wars. Morelia has a 
noble aqueduct. The«7M«r^ in the Iglesia 
MayoTy built in 1317, is singular, being 
raised on arches and pillars ; thus the 
general view is not cut up ; the clergy 
ascend by a curious staircase which 
winds round a column. A picture of 
Jaime oifeting a bit of the true cross, is 
here attributed to Ribalta. The inte- 
rior effect has been injured by raising 
the pavement, and the churrigueresque 
altar mayor. This strong town sur- 
, rendered toSuchet after the fall of Me- 
.quinenza, without even the shadow 
of a defence. Morelia was the chief 
hold of Cabrera, who scaled the castle 
by ropes furnished by a partisan within, 
on the night of 26th J^an. 1838, and 
here afterwards twice beat back the 
Christinos under Oroa ^d. Pardinas^ 
and was made Coude die Morelia in 
consequence. It was taken in 1840 by 
Espartero, a magazine having blown 
up accidentally^ t. e, a Inatter of course 
aliuost in Oriental and Spanish citadels. 
The Morellians have a Valeneian love 
for* religious melodrames and proces- 
sions; that to the* Virgen de 


every 6th year, the first Saturdaj^'j 
May, is fanatically picturesque. * ^ 

Leaving Vinardz, and crossing 
Ceniaby a fine bridge built by Charles 
IV., Catalonia is entered, as the harsh' 
dialect and red woollen caps announqi^o 
This is the district, of the “ triM|^^ 
Iberi,** the most ferocious, of .ancient* 
Spaniards : nor are they much changedi^’ 
the dangerous road to Amposta is 
famous in robber-story. The travel!^' 
will pass the 2 rude stone crossOI 
where, Oct. 30, 1826, the murder was^' 
committed of which the “ Young Amcr* 
ricaij,” Mr. Slidell — the Commodoi^a 
Mackenzie of the brig Somers, and 
mutiny execution— gave such a true 
and afiecting account. The poor lad 
was named Ventura Ferran, and 
killed with 28' stabs, each a death w 

nature.*’ Carlos Nava, the Mayoral^ 
had his brains beaten out with a st<mc t 
the culprits were 3 vile Materos <a5. 
footpads. < 

San Carlos de la Mdhita was built by; 
Charles III. The road continues ,ta' 
coast the beach, with carob-idantM 
hills to the 1., and the Salinas, or port 
de los AlfaqueSf to the rt. These are'' 
the “ chops ” of ’ the Ebro, A^^-fakk 
Arabicd, a jaw. A much-wanted 
is destined to connect the rivet with 
sea, for its natural mouth is dangerous^ 
from a long reef and sand-bank. A* 
fine rbad leads ie Amposta^ a miserable* 
aguish, fever and mosquito-plaguedy 
port ou the Ebro, with some 1000 
low souls. The El^o, which eats its? 
turbid way through these levels, is tbc, 
largest of the rivers which flow i 
Ward in the Peninsula. It rises in 
valley of Eeinosaf meanders in a to: 
ous direction through the baqin 
tween the Pyrenean and Idubei 
chains,' and disembogues by mi 
mouths into . the Mediterranean, a: 
a course of some 1 23 L.* and fed by-I 
tributories. A communication wi: 
the Atlantic by means of a. canal h 
been contemplated between this ri 
and the Duero. The Ebro is the 1/3; 
the IberuSyrHiberus of the 





cieuts, a name in which Spaniard^] 
who like to trace then* pedigree m 
Noah, read that of their fdhfidet.lle|^« 
^ochart^onsiders the word toAll^ ‘ 

** the boandaxy/’ Just is 
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in the sense of the ** other side** in 
Genesis xiv. 13 ; and this river, was, 
in fact, long the boundary ; first, be- 
tween the Celts and Iberians, and then 
between Romans and Carthaginians. 
Others contend that this river gave the 
name to the district, Iherit : Iber, Aber, 

; Hebro, Havre— signifying in Celtic 
“ water/* Thus the Celt- Iber would 
be, the OjU of the River. Humboldt, 
however, whose critical etymology is 
generally correct, considers all this to 
, be fanciful, and is of opinion that the 
aboriginals gave tliis primitive name 

• Ho the river. It formed, in the early 
and uncertain Roman geography, the di- 
visional line of Spain, which was parted 
by it into Citerior and Ulterior; when 
the Carthaginians were finally sub- 

^ dued, this ax)portion|pent was changed. 
As it is the good fortune of most 
foreign rivers to be made navigable by 
' British skill and entei’prise, whose steam 
fil^t civilised the Seine, the Rhine, and 
the Danube, so no end of schemes are in 
the air to render the Ebro navigable 
with English capital and workmen. 
It was surveyed in May, 1840, by 
Messrs. Donkin and Pope, with a view 
of improving its navigation, &c. They 
built a boat at LfMjrouOj which, when 
launched, astonished the natives as 
tliuch as the barco iacnntado of Dom 
^Quixote did in the same place. . 

There is some talk of the road from 

* Valencia to Barcelona being carried 
round by Tortofia ; thus the dangerous 
and often difficult ferry of Ampostu 
would be avoidedi’* Meantime nothing 
is done; the coast, in spite of ship- 
wrecks, has no lighthouse ; the road to 
Tortosa (2 L.) is almost impracticable; 
and the canal to Alf tqneSf although 
begun by Charles III., is not yet 
^nished. After crossing the^^Ebro the 
JTfMtd continues over a mosquitodnfested 
•^ain. Tortosa is soon seen to the 1., 
and -the sea is approached amid gorges 
bf rocky hills. The coast and villages 
^are defended against sea-pirates, by 
towers. The costume the women 
. changes: many protect their arms from 
^the plague of flies by a sort of mitten, 
pr. rather a Valcncian stocking without 

Their earrings are truly Moorish, 
:j|nd SQ they are suspended 

Jgjr a thread round the ea#. during 


meals, maid-servants, with flags made 
of the pnlmito, or with fans painted 
with flowers and silvered handles, 
drive away the flies. These are the 
classicsd moscaria — the original fan, 
and are described by Martial (xiv. (>7), 
and such are the Mandsheh of the 
Arabs. 

Approaching PerellAy the unculti- 
vated plains are covered with aromatic 
herbs; after which a gentle ascent 
leads to the gorge, or “ Coll de Bala- 
ijner** a notorious robber lair. The 
Barramo de la Jlorca, the “ ravine of 
the gibbet,** connects the vocation with 
its end. Above, on an eminence, is a 
hermitage dedicated to Niw^stra Seuora 
de la Aurora: the view is charming. 
Fort San Felipe, the key of the gorge, 
was taken from the French by . some 
English sailors, June 7, 1813. The 
locality, land and sea, is highly Sal vator- 
Rosa-like, until the road emerges into 
a cultivated plain. Ilospitalet, so called 
because founded by an Arragonese 
prince for the reception of way-worn 
pilgrims, is strengthened with a square 
and machicolated tower. Now the 
vineyards recommence, and continue 
to fringe the- coast for 30 L. The red 
wines are strong, the muscadels deli- 
cious, the brandy true aguadiente, 
ardiente, i. e,, fiery : during the time of 
the slovenly vintage, all these villages 
are redolent with wine, and stained 
with the blood of the grape. C^unbrils 
is a vinous town. Pop. ^000 ; here the 
palm and aloe Hourish. It was sacked 
in 1711 by the troops of Philip V., 
under the cruel Marquis de los Velez. 
Approaching Villa Seca, the busy town 
of Bens sparkles to the 1., while, in 
front, Tarratjona lords it over its fertile 
crtmpo,— seated on A rock-built emi- 
nence, with tiera of wall and bastion 
rising one above another, while the 
cathedral seems the donion-keep of 
the imposing outline. The shipping 
come close under the not over-safe 
mole to the rt.; while the aqueduct 
connects the mass with the Fuerte del 
Olivo on the other side. Passing the 
Francoli, either through it or. over a 
narrow Moorish-looking bridge, Tar- 
ragona is entered by the modem gate 
of San Carlos* There is a tolerable 
Meson in the palle de San Carlos, 
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The principality of Catalonia — Cat^luiia, Qothalimia — constitutes the nortli^^ 
eastern CQrner of the Peninsula : in form triangular, vrith the Mediterrao^iy^, 
Sea for the base, it is bounded to the N. by the Pyrenees, W. by Arragon* 
by Valencia. It contains about 1030 square L., and a population exceed!] 
million, and increasing. The sea-board extends about 68 L. The coast, 
the bay of Rosas, dpens to the S., but is destitute of good harbours. Thiaf 
province of mountains and plains. The former to the N.W. are covered wjt® 
snow, the lesser hills with wood, the valleys with verdure, and each is wateifl^’ 
by its rivulet. This barrier between Spain and France is intersected by 
turesque and tangled tracts, known to the smuggler. One high road^ by 
passes into France : the only others run to Zaragoza and Valencia. A 
(Jarretef'd is contemplated’ from Barcelona to Madrid, by Mora de Ebroja^ 
Moliua de Aragon, by which a distance of loO miles will be saved. Theres-^ 
much talk of raUroads — the thing wanting to this country. Catalonia is t)|i 
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Lancashire of Spain, and Barcelona is its Manchester. Besides bein^ wholesale 
manufacturers, the Catalans, are amongst the best retail tradesmen, innkeepers^ 
and carriers of the Peninsula, indeed, “ Varms al Catalan ** is equivalent in 
many places to going to a shop. The transport of bales has raised up a tribe 
ot Caleseros, Cirrctei'os^ and Arrieros, as well as of Venteros, at whose taverns 
they put up : long habits of traffic have accustomed them to the road, its 
wants and acconimodations. The diligence system of Spain commenced here. 

The principal rivers empty themselves into the Mediterranean, the Fluvia 
near Fi^ueras, the Ter near Gerona, the Llobregat near Barcelona, and the 
Francolv, near Tarragona, but the Ebro is the grand natural aorta, how- 
ever little use has been made of it. The Cenia divhles this province from 
Valencia and the 'tierra caluinte^ or the hot zone, which extends to the S.E. 
from Andalucia. The climate and productions now vary according to the 
elevations: the hills are cold and temperate, the maritime strips warm and 
sunny ; hence the botanical range is very great ; but whether climate or soil 
bb favourable or not, the industry and labour of the Catalan surmounts most 
difficulties, and the terraced rocks are forced to yield food, de kts piadras sacan 
pines, while in the valleys, by patience, the mulberry -leaf becomes satin. The 
Catalans are the richest of Spaniards, because . they work and produce the most. 
The Tarragona district, as in the days of Pliny, furnishes wines, which, when 
raneios, or matured by age, are excellent; the best are those of Benir.arlo,. 
and the delicious sweet malvoisies of Sittjes, Nuts, commonly called Barce- 
lona^nuts, are also a great staple. The aijarroh i, or carob-pod, is the usual 
food for animals, and sometimes for men. The cereal productions wdiich, 
except near Urgel, are deficient, are supplied, together with cattle, from 
Arragon. The abundance of sea-fish, however, compensates ; and this pursuit 
rendei’s the Catalans some of the best sailors of Spain. The principality 
abounds in barrilla, especially near Tortosa. The geology of Catalonia, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pratt, is characterised by a series of ridges running N.E. and 
S. W., parallel with the coast. Towards the N.E. they are interfered with by 
luitruaivc rocks of granite, porphyry, and lava, and frequently disturbed at other 
^^{Nirts of their coarse. The oldest sedimentary rocks are chiastolite schists, 

' resting on granite. On these repose mountain limestone, with associated coal- 
^ bods, and red marly sandstone, with rock-salt. Limestone with oolitic fossils, 
boar Figueras, is associated with the above rocks, and in a district that has been 
^laid down as cretaceous, on the maps of the French geologists. The tertiary 
C rocks are of great extent and interest. Ridges formed of hills of numinulitic 
tocks occur at Gerona, Vich, ('aldas, and Villa Franca, respectively. Mio- 
cene tertiaiy' deposits are found near Barcelona ; whilst Rosas, Villa Nueva, 
jManres^, Solsona, and Urgel are situated on tracts of younger tertiaries. Mar- 
bles and minerals are found in the mountains, with jaspers and alabasters, 
'and the finest at Tortosa and Cervera. Jron is plentiful in the Pyrenees, and 
vCoal at Kipoll and Tortosa. The salt-mountain of Cardona is quite unique. 
There are eight cathedral towns, of which Tarragona, the metropolitan, ^and 
Barcelona, are the most interesting. Commercial Catalonia has never pro- 
duced much art or literatqre. Among tne objects best worth seeing are the 
Pyrenees, the salt-mines of Cardona, the convent of Montserrat, and the town 
aqd antiquities of Tarragona. The ecclesiastical architecture partakes more 
of the Norman Gothic than is usual in Spain. - ^ 

Catalans are neither French nor Spaniards, but a distinct people, both 
jn lan^^ge, costume, and habits ; indeed, . their roughness and activity are 
lehbugh to convince the traveller that he is no longer in high-bred, indolent Spain. 
Tour republican who thinks imdeness a proof of equality and independence, 
idspires eyei^ well-bred gentleman with a desire to have ks little to do with 
intp af possible. Children of the Celtiberian, the^r sigh after their former 
Independence, their patriotism is most ** parochial ** and local. ^ Catalonia, with 
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its Cleons in calico, and Catalines in , cotton, is the strength and weakness of 
Spain ; and no province of the unamalgamating bundle which forms the con-' 
ventional monarchy dc las Espanas hangs more loosely to the crown than this 
classical country of revolt, which is ever ready to fly off. Rebellious and re- 
publicans, well may the natives wear the blood-coloured red cap of the much- 
prostituted name of Liberty i Their murders of prisoners during the civil wars 
were frightful. The Tatulea, or plebs, wore giidirons h la San Lorenzo, and 
cried, MadraA}s d la pocla ! • Moderates, to the frying-pan ! Othllrs, to show their 
Voltairian progress, dragged images of Christ about, with ropes on the neCk : 
Catalonia, the perpetual governmental difficulty, is the spoiled child of the. Penin- 
sular family, to which, although the most wayward and unruly, the rest of the 
brood are sacrificed. Taken by themselves the Catalonians are frugal, Indus-/ 
tsious, honest, and rough diamonds. Powerfully constituted physically, strong, 
sinewy, and active, patient under fatigue and privation, brave, daring an^ 
obstinate, and preferring to die rather than to yield, they form the ra'V 
material of excellent soldiers and sailors, and have, when well commanded, 
proved their valour and intelligence by sea and land. The Catalonians, 
under the Arragonese kings, during the 13th century, took a great lead in 
maritime conquest and jurisprudence, nor was trade ever thought here to 
be a degradation, until the province was annexed to* the proud Castiles, 
when the first heavy blow was dealt to its prosperity. Then ensued the con- 
stant insurrections, wars, and military occupations, which crushed peacerloving 
commerce. To these succeeded the French invasion, and the loss ojf the S# 
American colonies. The former export trade has consequently dwindiled down," 
with tlie exception of Cuba, to the home market, and even there it is met Ijy 
the competition With France and England.' Meantime, Catalonia is to France 
what Gibraltar is to England, the inlet of contraband goods : “ everybody 
smuggles here,** which no government, although perfectly aware of the fact, 
has been able or has dared to prevent. The plea of “.protecting the nascent 
industry,’* — “encouraging infant manufactures of the country,” — is a farce; 
the manufactures of Catalonia are very much the blind by which prohibited 
goods are clandestinely introduced. This Atlas, which pretends to cany all 
the cotton of Spain on its back, cannot supply #wares for one-third of the 
national consumption. If the number of spindles alleged to exist in this 
province were true, Spain ought to consume more than double the raw cotton 
that she really does. In spite of this, their writers swagger about the “ fear 
and jealousy I” evinced by envious foreigners 1 at tlie vigour infused in 1832 
to Catalan cotton-spinning bjt one Bonaplata, a Bonaparte in calico (Madoz, i. 
458). Yet comparatively the home manufacturer sluggardises protected by 
monopoly, and while the smuggler grows rich the treasury gets poorer. 

Be that as it may, bur trade with Barcelona, the . commercial capital 
of Spain, ‘bnee extensive, now scarcely exists beyond sending coal and 
machinery, for the French have completely ousted us ; indeed, many 
Catalans are not mu<5h more than agents for the smuggling FreHch goods^ 
which are frequently introduced with counterfeit marks, and as if of Spanil^li- * 
manufacture. Once abolish ^ the prohibitoiy system, and ^ both these 'in- 
terests would fall to tbe ground ; once open the trade, and give a fair stage 
and no favour, then England, with her cheaper and better wares, mu^t 
get the lion's share : hence these powerful, rich, active, and well-organised^ 
interests ^pose every mention of comniercial treaties or alterations of tariff/ 
jl Gallo-Catalan conspiracy bribes the government commissioners, tamper^ 
with their reports, purchases the venal press, and, if all that fails, threatens, 

An ultinid mtiOf a rebellion. The whole Peninsula suffers, and is paupefiiied/ 
and demoralised from these intrigues; for a sensible commercial tariff is 
the only remedy -irhich might drag this ill-fated country frorh her finahciiijt 
slough of despond. Such a change would inffnitely more benefit Spain thim 
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England: and yet the monopolist opponents re-echo the old story, old as the 
time of Philip IV,, that the ** golden trade” of Spain is of vital importance to 
England! and that the forming a commercial . treaty is pressed on Spain by 
our government, to save'oier people fi*om absolute. starvation ! This noiiseiist — 
taken for gospel in Spain — is disseminated by legions of French commis voya- 
gearSf gentlemdn who hate razors, truth, and soap, and who now invade Spain; for 
to France this commerce is indeed of vital importance ; but England, that ** na- 
tion of shopkeeners ” forsooth, sends no ti’avellers for commissions, bribes no 
newspapers, — niy, it would seem as if Spain’s beggarly custom were beneath the 
notice of our princely merchants. Commerce and freedom, which usually 
enlighten mankind, have never extinguished’ Catalan superstition ; thus Barce- 
lona alone, in 1788, contained 82 churches, 19 convents, IS nunneries, besides 
oratories, etc. (Ponz, xiv. 7). These fierce republicans and defiers of t^e 
sceptre have ever bowed abjectly to the cowl and crosier; like the Valencians, 
while they tremble to disobey a priest-enjoined form, they do not scruple to 
kill a man; but their ancestors were the first to deify their despot Augustus, 
yrhUe alive; and they set an example of servility to Spaniards, although 
despised, even by Tiberius, for erecting temples to him (Tac. An. i. 78, iv. 37.) 

Meanwhile, Catalonia is no particular place for the man of pleasure, taste, or 
literatux^. The national costume, like the painted stuccoed houses, is rather 
Genoese than Spanish. The men wear long loose cloth or plush trousers of dark 
colours, which come so high up to the armpits that they are all breeches and no 
body. Their jackets are very short, and are hbng in fine weather over their 
shpidders. winter they use a sort of capote or gamf>ote, which supplants the 
Spanish capa. Another peculiarity in the ’head-gear is, that they neither wear 
the sombrero gaclto of the S., nor the montera of the central provinces, but a yrn'ro 
(jgorri means red in Basque) or red or purple cap, of which the Phrygian bonnet 
was the type ; the end either hangs down on one side or is doubled up and 
brought over the forehead, and has a high-treasonable Kpbespierre look. The 
wearers are fond of broils, are gross feeders, and given to wine, which they often 
drink after the fi^hion of the Khy tium and phallovitrobolic vessels of antiquity ; 
they do not touch the glass with their lips, but hold up the porrony or round- 
bellied bottle with a spout, at arm's length, pouring the contents into their 
months in a vinous parabola ; they never miss the mark, while a stranger 
generally inundates either his nose or his neckcloth. The women fit to marry 
and breed Catalans are generally on a large scale ; and, neither handsome nor 
amiable, they lack alike the beauty of the Valenciana^ the gracia y aire of the 
Andaluza. The ordinary costume is a tight boddice, with a handkerchief 
mocado^ or a serge manto on the head. '1 heir amethyst and emerald earrings are 
quite Moorish, and so large and heavy as to be supported by threads hung over 
ears. They speak a local, and to most an unintelligible language — a harsh 
i^mosin, spoken with a gruff enunciation. The * Diccionario Manual,* by Roca 
y Cerda, 8vo. Barcelona, 1824, is a useful interpreter between the Spanish 
and 'Catalan. They also have local coins, ardites, weights, and measures, 
differing from the Spanish, and perplexing the stranger, and usually reckon by 
• pesetas, not reals, which xepresent the old libras catalanas, 'the French litres or 
tones. 

\ The history of Catalonia is soon told. The neighbour, from the earliest 
period, began her aggressions, and the Celtic Gaul invaded and harassed the 
Iberian. The border races at last united, by a compromise, rare in the history 
oiT rival neighbours, into the Celtiberian, which, partaking of both stocks, in- 
herited the qualities of each, and became the most aurivorous, cruel, perfi- 
dious, brave, and warlike population of the Peninsula.. Catalonia was the 
first conquest of Rome ; and here that empii'e, raised by the sword, first fell 
by the sword, for by this province the Goths also entered Spain, and it still 
bei^ the record in the name Qothalunia, The Goths were welcomed by the 
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people oppressed by the rapine and extortion of Boman governors, and free and 
independent bands of Baoavdos ovBagaijidce rose against them, as they did in our 
times against the French ; the Goths were dispossessed by the ^oors, or rather 
the Berbers, the real ravagers of the Peninsula. These in due time were beaten 
by the Spaniards, aided by the troops of Charlemagne, whose principle was to 
uphold all who were enemies to the Kalif of Cordova.. When the Moors were - 
driven back beyond the Ebro, the reconquered province was divided into depart- 
ments or Veguerias^ and governed by deputed counts. The national liberties 
were secured by a code of Usages, and the people were represented by local par- 
liaments or Universidades, The sovereignty became hereditary about 1040, ill 
the person of Ramon Berenguer, who allied himself with the Frehch and 
Normans; hence the introduction of their style of architecture. Catalonia 
was united to Arragon in 1137 by the marriage of Kamon Berenguer IV. with 
Petronila, the heiress of Ramiro el Mmje ; and both were incorporated with 
Castile by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Always hankering after former independence, Catalonia has never ceased to 
be a thorn to all its foreign possessors. The pages of history are filled with 
the outbreaks of this classical province of revolt. It rebelled against Pedro III. 
of Arragon, in 1277 and 1283; again in 1400, against Juan II., by espousing 
the cause of his son Don Carlos, and afterwards by declaring itself a republic, 
which was not suppressed until 1472. It yielded only a surly allegiance to the 
Austrian dynasty while in vigour ; but in 1640, seizing on Philip IV. s infir- 
mity as its opportunity, it threw itself into the arms of Louis XIII., who pro- 
claimed himself Count of Barcelona, taking, in 1642, Perpinan, the "^eat 
object of Richelieu, and thus depriving Spain of Roussillon, her north-eastern 
bulwark, at the moment when she lost her western in Portugal. This insur- 
rection, put down in 1652, was renewed in 1689. Louis XIV., at the peace of 
the Bidasoa, 1660, guaranteed to Catalonia her liberties, which his grandson 
Bhilip V. abolished altogether, having previously carried fire and sword over 
the ill-fated province. Then was laid on, as a punishment, a heavy income- 
tax, in lieu of all other Spanish imposts, but this, by unfettering commerce, 
proved to be a saving benefit, since the native industry expanded once more. 
In our times there never has been an insurrection, whether for the French or 
against them, whether for a Servile or Liberal faction, in which the Catalans 
have not taken the lead. Placed between two fires, and alternately the dupe 
and victim of Spain and Fiunce, they have no reason to love their neighbours^ 
although willing to side with either, as suits their private and- local interests# 
This has always been a marked, and perhaps necessary policy on the I^renean 
frontier, and is the result of position. Deep and immortal is their fear and 
hatred of France. “ Nulle, part ailleurs,** says even General Foy (iv. 137^^ 

“ les peres ne transmettent aux enfans plus de haine contre les Francis, leui^ , 
voisins. Ils leur reprochent de les avoir entrainds pendent le 17 siecle danS 
les re voltes contiimelles contre les Rois d’Espagne, et de les avoir abandonndfc 
ensuite au ressentiment d*un mattre outrage.” For the last years they may;, 
seem friendly to their neighbours, in order to use them in abetting their opposW 
tion to free trade and commercial treaties with England. Our best policy is 
to leave them quietly alone. The French can no more play the Catalan 
guitar, than the blundering meddlers in Hamlet could govern the stops of his 

^ Among the best authorities on Catalonia are. * Chrontqnes de^spaua,lMLisuel 
Carbonell, fol. Barcelona, 1547 ; * Centuna'o ffistona; Sue,, mevan BareHa8| 

1 vol. folio. Bare., 1600; * Jlistoria de los Cbnde*,’ Francisco Diago, foLBare, 
1603; * CorcMtwa,’ Geronimo Pujades, fol. Bare. 16l>9; or the new editign^ 

8 vols. 4to. Bare. 1829-32 ; *Hi$toria* Bartolome Desclot, fol. B^c. 1616 ; , 

del Principadoy* Josef Pellicer de Tovar, 8vo. Antwerp, 16^2. Fot P hilip I> 
wars, the * Historia de hs Movimientos,* by Francisco Manuel de Melo, 4to; 
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I^isboa^ XC45, or the Sancha edition. Mad. 1808; ^ Discarsos* Francisco de 
OUabert, 4to. Lerida, 1616; * Sumari dels Titols^ Andreti Hosch, fol. Perpinya, 
1628, in Catalan ; * Descripcion de Catalonia^* Marca, fol, ; * Cristal de la Verdad,* 
Gab. Agust. Rius, 4to. Zar. 1 646 ; ‘ Atroces Heclios Franceses^ Luis de Cruz- 
amonte, 4to. 1 633 ; and * Pasagios fatales del rruxttdo Frances^ li. D. de Rocabert, 
Zar,, 4to, 1646; ‘ Cataluua ilustrada,* Estevan de Corbera, Napoles, 1678 ; 
*Anales de Catahi^x* Narciso Feliu de la Peha y Farell, 3 vols, fol. Bare. 1709 ; 
tdso the ‘ Memoirs of Dunlop.’ For the wars of succession. Lord Mahoifs ex- 
cellent history. For commercial history, ‘ Menvjrias sobre la Marina/ Antonio 
Capmanv, 4 vols. 4to. Mad. 1779-92; and * El CiKligo o Libro del Comnlado/ 
2 vols. 4to. Mad. 1791, by the same able author. For the ecclesiastical, Florez, 
‘ Esp. Sag./ xxiv., Parte i. 2. And for Roman inscriptions, the * Sgloge* of 
Josef Finestres, 1762. For botany, *‘Ei Catalo(jo/ by Dr. Miguel Colmeiro. 
For Catalan authors, consult * Memoria para una hiblioteca do oscritores OatalaneSj 
Bare. 4to. 1836, with Appendix by Juan Cormeuon, Burgos, 4to. 1840. 


V Those who enter Catalonia from 
Valencia (Rte. 42) may, if going to 
Zaragoza, turn off from ‘Amposta (p. 
389), joining the Barcelona high road 
either at Fraga or Lerida* 'I’his cross- 
route is scarcely carriageable ; it is 
better to ride it. 


Route 43. — Amposta to Fraga. 
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Ascending the banks of the Ebro we 
reach Tortosa^ a picturesque scramb- 
ling* jasper>bailt old town, placed on 
a sloping eminence, and parted by a 
cleft or barranca ; Pop. 20,000 ; it 
rises grandly, with its fortified walls, 
hattressed old castle, and cathedral, 
^ over the river, and has «an imposing 
look when seen from the redoubt el 
liastroi or from the Jtoqnetas on the 
opposite bank. To the 1. is the out- 
work Tenaza, a suburb, and the castle ; 
above are the forts San Pico and Or- 
leans. 4 The river front is defended by 
ithe bastion St, Pedro and the tower 
\.Careta, The Ebro is subject to inun- 
! dataon^, and the boat-bridge is con- 
thrived to meet these risings and ^^Is. 


A suspension-bridge of silver might 
have been built for less than what the 
repairs have cost. So much for Bridge 
Commissioners all over the world. 
The city is subject to inundations from 
the Barranco del Bastro^ in spite of the 
subterranean drain on a, large scale. 
As small ships come up from the Medi- 
termnean. the quay has been compared 
to the Ripa Grande of Rome. The 
river higher up (2 L.) ceases to lif 
navigable on account of La Chertay 
Uie fall of which sometimes is 15 ft., 
and like that of Old London Bridge. 

'The posadtis are bad. Tortosa is a dull 
town, with narrow streets, and houses 
marked with the local character of soli- 
dity ; the territory around is very fertile 
in fruit, wine, oil, corn, and green herbs, 
as it is watered with numerous twnas, 
but the irrigation is still ill managed 
and inadqguate. Vast quantities of 
soda are made ; the fish is excellent, 
especially the sturgeon and lamprey. 
The hills abound with coal, minerals, 
and marbles, and the magnificent jas- 
. pers of Tortosa ; the monies reales pro- 
duce fine pine-timber. The winter 
wild-fowl shooting in the salt marshes 
all the way down the Ebro is first-rate. 

Tortosa^ Dertosa, an important city 
of the llercaones, was called by the 
Romans ** Julia Augusta Dertosa.” It 
had a mint, and the coins are described 
by Cean Ber. * S.’ 30, and Florez. * M.’ 
i. 376. For the history see Esp, Sag. 
xlii. ; Historia de la Santa Cinta^ Fran- 
cisco Martorel y de Luna; Dh**., Tortosa, 
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1628. Tortosa fidelisimm^ Vicente Mi- 
ravel y Forcadell, 4to. Mad. 1641. 

According to MartoreM the local 
annalist, Tubal first settled at Tortosa, 
Hercules followed, and then St. Paul, 
wliose local name here is San Pau, 
and who heye instituted as bishop 
Monsenor Ruf (Rufus,. Ep. Rom. xvi. 
13). Be this as it may, it is certain 
that under the* Moors Tortosa became, 
in the words of th^ con(|uefor, “ gloria 
pop’ilorum et decor universal terrje,” 
and was the key of the Ebro and of 
this coast, just as Almeria was in the 
south. It was besieged in 809 by 
Louis Le Dcbonnaire, son of Charle- 
magne, who ' was beaten off. He re* 
turned, however, in 811, and captured 
the town. It was soon recovered by 
the Moors, and became a nest of pirates, 
and a thorn to Italian commerce. Hence 
Eugenius HI. proclaimed a. crusade 
agttinst it, and the place was taken 
in 1148, nominalln, by the Spaniards 
under Ramon Berenguer, but in reality 
by the Templars, Pisanti, and Genoese, 
who fought and gained the battle, just 
as they had previously done at the S. 
pirate port of Almeria. The Spaniards 
were in utter want of everything, al- 
though Ramon had taken even the 
sacred plat.e of the churches of Barce- 
lona. The Moors made a desperate 
attempt,dn 1149, and nearly succeeded 
in recapturing the town, for the in- 
habitants, reduced to despair, medi-r 
tated;like the Saguntines, killing their 
wives and children. One husband re- 
vealed the plan to his spouse, who col- 
lected all the women, and,. encouraged 
by the Virgin, deceived the infidels by 
mounting the battlements, while the 
men sallied forth and routed the Moors. 
Don Ramon, in consequence, decorated 
them with a red military scarf, the 
order of La Ilacha^ and considerately 
permitted thp Amazons to receive 
dresses free from duty, and at mar- 
riages to, precede the men. 

Tortosa was taken by the French 
under Orleans (afterwards the Regent), 
July 15, 1708, yrho compelled the gar- 
rison, in defiance of the laws of civiliaed 
warfare, to enlist in the French ser- 
vice. In the war of independence it 
was shamefully surrendered by the 


l&che Conde de Alacha to Suchet, Nov; ' 
2,1811. 

The Gothic cathedral occupies thU; 
site of a mosque built in 914 by 
Abdu-r-rahman, as a Cufic inscription;; 
preserved behind XhQSacristia recordet^ 
The name of the tower, Almudena, 
an evident corruption of the Al Mmd^ 
dirty or the summoner of the faithful to 
prayers. I he cathedral was (l<idioated 
to the Virgin in 1158-78 by the Bishop 
Gaufredo. The chapter was formed 
on a conventual plan, the canons living 
in community after the rules of the 
order of St. Augustine ; this arrange- 
ment was confirmed in 1155 by Adrian 
IV. (Breakspeare, the English pope), 
and the identical bull is printed in the 
Esp. Sag, xlii. 303. The present 
cathedral, built in 1347, has a fine ap- 
proach, but the principal classical 
fa9ade, with massive Ionic pillars, has 
been modernised, and with its heavy 
cornice is out of character with the 
Gothic interior, where also the demoU 
of c/turriguerismo has been at work. 
The E. end terminates with a sem^ 
circular absis. The coro is plac^ 
around the high altar, and not in the 
central nave, as is more usual. The 
fine Silleria, with rich Corinthian omtf'<< 
ments, “ poppy-heads,” and saints, was 
carved by Cristobal de Salamanca, 
1588-93. The ancient pulpits with 
basso-relievos deserve notice. The 
beautiful reja del coro was raised 
Bishop Gaspar Punter, a^ is. en- 
riched with jaspers and Berruguete 
details. The iron reja to the high al^ 
is equally remarkable : the modei*n 
overdone organs are sadly out of cha- 
racter. The cathedral is full of pre- 
cious marbles, especially the chapel ol 
the Cintay but the paintings on the 
cupola, and the style of architecture, 
are beggarly, when compared to 
materials. The baptismal font is sai4 
to have belonged to Benedict XIII.j 
who also gave his golden chalice to the 
chapter. The relicario is still rich ^ 
sainted bones, left behind by SilCh^ 
who only carried .off the gold and silv^ 
mountings. Observe in the Cdpilic^^ 
Santa Candia the inscriptions of t|^ 
tombs of the 4 first bishops — Gaufredb^^ 
ob. 1166; Ponce, ob. Ild3; Gombal^ 
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ob. 1212; and Ponce de Torrellas, ob. 
1254 : observe also the tomb of Bishop 
Tepa. Look at the portal leading to 
the cloister and its 5 statues. A small 
portion, also, of the original conventual 
buildings yet remains, and a curious 
old chapel with red and green pillars. 
Adrian VI< was Bishop of Tortosa. 

The palladium of the cathedral- and 
the city is the Citit t, or miracle-workf 
ing girdle, w'hich the Viraiu, attended 
St, Peter and St. Paul, brought 
down in person from heaven in 1178, 
and delivered herself to a priest, whose 
name and the why and wherefore are 
unknown ; . there is, however, a poem 
: oh the subject in Latin and Spanish by 
Josd. Beltmii y Kuis. A grand mass 
is performed to this Cinta every second 
Sunday in October. The gifr, declared 
antheutic, in 1517, by the infallible 
Paul y., has long worked miracles, 
especially in obstetric cases. Thus in 
the spring of 1822 the Cinta was brought 
in solemn procession to Araiijuez, id 
order to facilitate the accouchement of 
the two infantas. Vocata partubus 
Lucina veris adfuit. 

The Barbary Moors have a cannon 
at Tangiers by which a Christian ship 
IPhS sunk, and across this their women 
ait to obtain an easy delivery. In all 
8 and countries where the science 
midwifery has made small pro- 
gress, some supernatural assistance is 
oontrived for pefils of such inevitable re- 
currence as childbirth ; so the panacea 
in Italy, ^he giydle of St. Margaret, 
became the type of this Cinta of Tor- 
tosa, and was resorted to by the monks 
in all cases of difficult parturition. The 
former was supposed to benefit the sex, 
because when the devil wished to eat up 
St. Margaret, the Virgin bound him 
with her sash, and he became tame as 
a, lamb. 'I'his accoucheur sash ako 
produced others, and in the 17 th cen- 
tury had multiplied so exceedingly, 
that a traveller affirmed ** if all were 
joined together, they would reach all 
down^ Cheapside but the natural 
history of relics is too well known to 
be enlai*ged upon. The scholar will re- 
member the Cistua of Venns, the Cm- 
of Claudia (Lactantius, Or. Err. 
^ 7), and the Cinxia^ who presided 


over virginal zones (Arrobius, iii.). 
Hallarse en Cinta in Spanish is equi- 
valent to being with child, enceinte ; 
according to the Venerable Bede the 
abbess Elfrida was cured by the touch 
of the girdle of St. Cuthbert. This, 
like the rope of St. Francis, has suc- 
'ceeded to the Cingulum Herculis^ which 
Festus states aided the increase of 
families in antiquity. The arms of Tor- 
tosa are a castle and the Virgin stand- 
ing, holding this Cinta, with the motto, 
Amparanos d la sombra de tus alas : see 
also Moya, ‘ Ilasgo* p. 333. This 
panacea failed to deliver the city 
from Suebet. 

The Colegio, founded in 13G2 by 
Bartolome Ponz, was improved in 1 528 , 
and confirmed as a college in 154.5 : 
the elegant cloisters are Doric and 
Ionic, with medallions of royal per- 
sonages from Kamon Berenguer down- 
wards, wrought in a fine Aragonese 
style. In the church of San Juan is 
tbe grand sepulchre and kneeling figure 
of Bishop Juan Bautista Veschi, ob. 
1660 ; and a miracle-working crucifix. 

Ascend to the ruined castle, with its 
wide ill-kept bastions, moats, &c. all 
hors de combat ; tbe views over the town 
and environs are splendid. There are 
also some ancient Mazmerras, Visit the 
fiarbacana and moat near the Puerta del 
Temple, where, Feb. 1 6, 1836, the Christ- 
inist General Nogueras, Mina readily 
consenting ! put to death, in cold blood, 
the old mother of Cabrera, to revenge 
his defeat by her son. The old lady 
died like a man, and .was a true 
daughter of the former Amazons of 
Tortosa, and mother to brave sons. 
The authentic facts . are detailed at p. 
175 of the IltsUnda de Cabrera, by Da- 
maso Calbo y Kochina de Castro, Mad. 
1845; a l)ook which none who wish 
to understand the internecine character 
of Spanish hostilities amongst each 
other should fail- to peruse. ' The re- 
collections of the ancient sex of Tor- 
tosa might here, at least, have saved 
one female victim. Well said the old 
Cid— • 

** Con Mngeres teneU mamoa i 
Por JHos ’. bravos CabaAlaroa I** 

This unmanly act was received with 
shouts of disgust in England, and of 
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applause in Spain. Nogueras, to quiet 
our representations, /was disgraced pro 
forma ; but the act was lauded by the 
press of Zaragoza, whose national 
guard petitioned to* have the “ prudent 
and vigorous” officer reinstated in com- 
mand, which he was ; in 1843 he was 
the favourite popular candidate for the 
representation of Madrid, the capital, 
and he would well and truly have re- 
presented the majority of his consti- 
tuents : and the fond memory of this ex- 
ploit continues to give such satisfaction 
to the Catalans, that Nogueras was 
elected in 1851 member for Fraga. 

Leaving 'lortosa the road continues 
along the basin of the Ebro to Mora^ 
a town of 3500 souls, which had two 
singular local tribunals, called Del 
Baglcy* of the Baili Bailiff, and “ Del 
Prohomhrey* of the Prudhomme, grant- 
ed by Juan Coude de Prades in 1400. 
Tliey acted as. checks on each other, 
for such is the divide et impera of 
Spain’s distrustful misgovernors. Flix 
is girdled by the Ebro in a bosom of 
fertility. The irrigation is managed 
by a canal, which is supplied by a large 
noria^ water-work. The corn of Ara- 
gon is drawn from hence down the 
river in boats for Catalonia, but* the 
Drem de Flix impedes the navigation. 
The new and direct road from Barce- 
lona to Madrid is to pass through 
Mora de Ebro. There is a ^ood quarry 
of stone, which was used for the pew 
front of the Tortosa cathedral. Me- 
quinxnza^ with about 1500 souls, rises 
boldly over the Segre and Ebro, which 
it commands; here is a ferry-boat. 
The irregular castle, once the palace 
of the Marques de Aitoua, crowns the 
steeps ; inaccessible except to the west. 
This fine specimen, with its towers, 
was of great importance in the War of 
Succession, as forming a central point 
between Lerida and Tortosa. This key 
of the Ebi'o was besieged in May 1811, 
by General Musnier, and was defended 
by Manuel Carbon with 1200 men; 
but on tlie 4th and 5th of'^June the 
French got into the town, which they 
sacked and burnt, and the castle capi<> 
tulated on the 8th. Snchet the same 
evening sent a detachment against 
Morelia^ which suri'endered at once in 


the general panic. M'equineraOf whiclti 
afterwards protected Suchet's retreat|K^ 
was gained by stratagem. One Jua|t , 
Van Halen deserted from the Frencl^ ' 
bringing aw'ay their cipher, whereb)!' 
forged orders were made ou^ by thf 
Baron de Eroles ; thus the govemot| 
of Ldrida, Mequinenza, and Monson 
were deceived, and the places recovered 
from the enemy. 

*Now the road branches off; to Fraga 
3 L., and to Lerida^ after passing the 
Segrej 7, through Aitonay 3 L. from 
Mequinenza, For the communication 
between Zaragoza and Barcelona, by 
Fraga and Lerida, see Rte. 129. 


Route 44. — Toetosa to Taiieagona. 

Venta de los Ajos . . S 

•Al Perello . . . . . 3 . . 3 

Ilospitalet 3 . 8 

Cumbrils . . . . . 2i . lOi : 

Keus li . 12 

Tarragona • • . .2.. 14 

There is some talk of a railroad from 
Tortosa to Barcelona. For Perelld 
see Rte. 42, and Reus, p. 405. TbO' 
best inns at Tarragona are, Parador de 
las Diltgencias, El •Meson Nuevo, and 
Calls de St, Carlos, Consult ‘ Grandezas 
de Tarragona,* Luys Pons de Ycart,* 
12mo. Lerida, 1 572-73, the 
volsi xxiv. XXV. ; for the coinage, 
Florez, ‘ Med.’ ii. 579 ; and for the 
Roman inscriptions, Cean Ber., * Sum^*'; 
8. For the antiquities, Tarragona monu,-! 
mental, J. F. Albonara, and A. B(K 
farull. 

^Tarragona, as a residence for invalids;f 
is remarkably healthy ; the air is mild^ 
but from its great dryness, bracing and 
rather keen. There are no standing; 
waters, nor is irrigation employed 
the walks are excellent, looking dowtil^ 
to the sea; while in various 'direetio&e: 
on the land side are scattered pine 
woods, heaths, and aromatic ‘irastes, 
where the wild-lavender and sweet- 
snielling shrubs perfume the air CTM 
in mid winter.* 
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TARRAGONA, rising above the 
Pimncoli and the sea, on a lime- 
stone rock some 760 feet high, was 
selected by the Phcnnicians as a 
maritime settlement, and called Tat'^ 
oAow, which Bochart interprets, a 
citadel and such ever has been, 
and still is, the appearance and 
, character of this ** Arce potens Tar- 
r%co.” Convenientiy situated for com- 
munication with Rome, this strong 
point was made the winter residence of 
the Praetor. The fertile plain and 
** aprica littora of Martial (i. 50, 
21), and the wines of ** vitifera Lale- 
tania,** the rivals of the Falernian, 
Still remain as described by Pliny, 
* N. H.* xiv. 16, and Mart. xiii. 118. 
The brothers, Publius and Cneius 
Scipio, first occupied Tarragona, which 
Augustus raised to be the capital, hav- 
ing wintered here (26 u.c.), after his 
Cantabrian campaign ; here he issued 
the decree which closed the temple of 
jianus. ThO favoured town was inti- 
tulated “ 'Colonia victrix togata tur- 
rita,^^ togata being equivalent to im- 
perial, since the gem togata were the 
lords of the world. It was made a con- 
tentus jwi'idicm, or avdiencia ; had a 
mint, and temples to every god, god- 
dess, and tutelar; nay, the servile 
citizens erected one to the emperor, 
« Divo Augusto,” thus making him a 
god while yet alive. This temple was 
^afterwards repaired by Adrian, and 
"0pme fragments in the cloisters of the 
•isithedral are said to have belonged to it. 

; was taken by the Goths 

and became their capital. The Moors 
under Tarif, made of the city a heap,** 
and the ruins remained uninhabited 
for 4 centuries. The metropolitan' 
dignity, removed by the Goths to Vich, 
>was restored in 1089, to the disgust of 
Toledo, who disputes the primacy. 
Tarkuna, or rather the site, in 1118 
was granted by San Oldegar, of Bar- 
‘celbna, to Robert Burdet, a Norman 
^chief, a warrior, as his Norse name 
•JBufdd, to fight, explains. His wife, 
-ipbylla,’duriDg her husband’s absence, 
^pt armed watch on the walls, and beat 
Pmek the Moors, after which the city 
grew to be .a frontier fortress, and no- 
thing more ; for Christian commerce 


centred at Barcelona, while Moorish 
traffic preferred Valencia. 

TaiTagona, in the War of Succes- 
sion, was captured by the gallant 
Peterborough. It was invested 
Suchet in May, 1813, wdio gained the 
land-key, the Monte Olivo, by means of 
a traitor. The lower town was taken 
June the 21st, and the upper on the 
2Sth. The women and children who 
crowded to the English boats, the 
Spaniards refusing to embark them, 
were mitraille by Suchet, as at I^erida. 
The horrors of the subsequent sack 
surpass anything recorded. Suchet 
ordered and encouraged every atrocity, 
for with cold-blooded premeditation 
he had threatened to intimidate 
Spain by the destruction of an entire 
city,” and he boasted of his horrors. 
See Southey, ch. 36 ; Schepeler,iii. 425 ; 
and particularly theaiticle in the recent 
* Diccionario Qeografico * of Barcelona. 

The loss of Tarragona was chiefly 
owdng to Spanish misconduct ; Campo- 
verde outside and Contreras inside from 
jealousy had sent Sai'sfield away with 
his relieving troops at the most critical 
moment. The disgrace was shared 
by some English, for in June Skerrett 
arrived with 1200 men, and, had they 
been lauded, Suchet would not have 
dared even to attempt the storm ; but, 
according to Napier (xiii. 6), the 
“ sui-f, and the enemy’s shot, and the 
opinion of Doyle and Codrington ” 
prevailed, and the army and navy of 
England remained idle spectators of the 
“ untoward event.” Tarragona again 
witnessed French success and British 
failure; for in 1813, when the Duke 
was advancing a conqueror into France 
after Vitoria, he ordered 'Sir John 
Murray to attempt Tarragona by a 

brisk attack,” in order to create a 
diversion and prevent Suchet from 
marching to aid Soult. Murray, with 
14,000 men and the identical artillery 
which had breached and won Badajoz, 
sailed, May 31, from Alicante, and 
arrived June 3 before Tarragona. 
The citadel was defended ^ Bertol- 
letti, with only 1600 men. Time waa 
now everything, yet Murray pottered 
and paltered, and Suchet advanced to 
.the relief; at the first idle report of 
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which Murray raised the siege. The works protects' the rise to the uppei^ 
indignation of the army was so great town. A wide Street, the^aw6/a, runs 
that personal insult was offered to at this point almost N. and S., and Is 
him : he forthwith re-embarked amid defended to the sea-side by the bastion 
the jeers of soldiers and sailors, and Carlos V. The upper town is girdled 
with such haste that he left behind with ramparts and outworks : that of 
him his heavy guns and stores, Adm. the memorable Olim should be visited 
Hallo well in vain having begged a for the view of Tarragona. The walk 
delay only of 6 hours to remove them ; round the lofty ramparts is striking ; 
Murray, unconscious of shame, quietly even the ruins speak Latin and bear* 
going to bed and sleep (Napier, xxi. I ). the impress of Caesar; what a sermon in 
“ The best of the story is,** said the these stones, which preach the fallen 
Duke, “ that all parties ran away : pride of imperial Rome ! Part of the 
Maurice Mathieu ran away. Sir John bases of the enormous Cyclopean walla 
Murray ran away, so did Suchet.** hear the Carcel or Qaartel de Pilatos 
Murray m^de light of his disgrace, (Pontius Pilate being claimed by the 
and talked of his guns as “ old iron,** Tarragonese as a townsman) have been 
which it, was his habit ^o abandon, as thought to be anterior to the Romans, 
at Biar, and “ rather meritorious ;** This edifice, said to have been the 
colours, at that rate, are but bits of palace of A ugustus, half destroyed by 
bunting. ‘‘This unfortunate failure’* Suchet, ha« since been made a prison. 
(Desp., July 19, 181fi) and the loss of The bossage work of this ruin upon 
this battering-train “crippled ** all the ruins resembles that of Merida and 
Duke’s future “ operations,’* compelled Alcantara ; the thickness of* the walls 
him to blockade instead of laying in some places exceeds 20 ft. Many 
siege to Pamplona, and thus gave an remains of antiquity are constantly 
opening to Suchet to advance on his found at Tarragona, and as constantly 
flank in Ari*agoii ; and had he been j either reburied or mutilated ; a few 
free from jealousies of Soult, combined j fragments of low art, and amon^ them, 
they might have arrested even Wei- an Apollo, are huddled away in the 
lingtoii himself in the Pyrenees. The Academia among other “ old stones, 
‘epeated defeats suffered there by Ship-loads of antiquities, it is said, 
Soult single-handed, compelled Suchet were earned off by the English in 
to evacuate Tarragona, and Aug. 18 1722, and Florez {Esp, Sag, xxiv. 2J is 
he blew up the fortifications. Un- grateful to the foreigners for ha|piig . 
sightly is the ruin and painful the re- thus preserved what the abundotio y 
collections, and to none more than the i(/nora)icia of his countiymen would 
Englishman when he reflects on those have let perish; some of them are 
miserable ministerial mediocrities by at Lord Stanhopc*s seat, Chevening. 
whom the energies of this country Some Egyptian antiquities have re- 
were misdirected ; what excuse can be cently been said to have been found 
found for those who,' having the choice here, and of which have been published, 
of a Hill, Picton, Cole, Pakenham, rude lithographs, but they may be 
Graham, etc., could select for this E. safely pronounce#to be spurious; the 
side, men whose whole careers, civil hieroglyphics are clumsy forgeries, and 
and military, had before been a failure, the figures a hodgepodge of antiquities 
as ever after. of all periods. 

Tarragona is still a plaza de armM^ Leaving the Puerta^ de Santa Clara 

by name at least, as for all real strength near the Bastion del 2bro, and close to 
of war it is entirely .unprovided : thej the sea-shore, are a few mi8sha|Mm 
city contains about 12,000 souls; in the^ remains of what once was an amj^l-; 
time of the Romans it exceeded a mil- theatre, ^hich have always been usedr:. 
lion. It consists of an upper and under as a quarjy. Portions of a cinms 1600 
town ; the under is protected by a range feet long, but now built over, are to be 
of bastions fronting the Francoli, the traced between the bastion of CArlps y,; 
port, and mole, while an inner line of and Santo Dommjo, The site •^s 
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partly excavated and ascertained in 
1754 by an Irish gentleman named 
0>ningham. The stupendous walls 
near the Plaza San Antonio^ which 
overlook the sea, deseiwe notice. 
How clearly ancient Tarragona w'as 
used up as a quarry in rebuilding 
the modern town may be seen at 
the end of the Rainbla in the Al* 
macen de ArtUteria ; and the Roman 
inscriptions imbedded here and else- 
where are so numerous that the walls 
are said to speak Latin. Observe No. 
13, CitUe Esrricanias Viejas, the window 
and lintel made up of Homan remains, 
and the singular Hebrew-like inscrip- 
tions. There are othei*s also in the 
•courtyard of the archbishop's modern 

? alace and in the cathedral cloister. 

'he bossage stones in the Campanario 
and walls of the cathedral prove 
that they once belonged to former 
edifices. 

Two ancient monuments situated at 
a distmee from the town have there- 
fore escaped somewhat better. About 
rL. on the road to Lerid t to the r. is a 
superb Homan aqueduct% It spans 
the dip of a valley f om which the 
loftiest arches rise 96 ft. high; double, 
11 below and 26 in the upper tier; 
they diminish in height as they ascend 
the slopes; the length is 700 ft. The 
water runs partly underground nearly 
20Upi. from the “ Pont d* Arnient uraP 
TWs aqueduct is called el Puente de 
Ferreras, and by the vulgar del IHnhU>y 
giving as usual all praise to ** the 
devil,*’ as pontifex maxinius. In this 
respect, however, the real devils in 
Spain were the clergy, as the Puentes 
del Obispo^ Arzobispoj Cirdenol^ etc. best 
prove: they were truly or as 

San Isido o interpreted the word Aa*}- 
fMUfy skilful ‘ and intelligent, and to 
knowledge they added wealth anu 
beneficence. The view from above i§ 
chaniiing; the lonely rich ochry aque- 
duct, stretched across a ravine, with 
here and there a pine-tree soaring out 
of the palmito-clad soil, looks tnily^ 
the work of those times when there 
^ were giants on the earth. Ruined by 
the Moors, it so remained upwards of 
lf>00 years, until repaired by the 
Ai'chbishops Joaquin de Santiyan de 


Valdivielso and Armafiac ; what they 
repaired, Suchet destroyed, who broke 
it down near the Olivo: it has since 
been set to rights. 

Make another excursion 1 L. to the 
N.W. of Tarragona, along the sea- 
coast, to a Homan sepulchre, called La 
Torre de los Esdpiones, although the 
real place of the burial of the Scipios 
is quite unknown ; the picturesque 
road runs apaid pine-clad hillocks, 
which slope down to sheltered bays, 
where fishermen haul in their heavy 
nets, and where painted barks sleep on 
the lazy sea ; on the ridges above bird- 
catchers spread their toils. The 
monument lies close to the road, amid 
aromatic shnibs all life and colour; 
two injured figures, in mournful atti- 
tudes, stand on the front ; the stone- 
work is much corroded : an alabaster 
inscription was taken down by Card. 
Ximenez ; in that which remains the 
word prrpetfU) is just legible, as if in 
mockery of man and his perishable 
works. The view* towards I'arragona 
is ravishing ; the beauty of the present 
is heightened by the poetry of the 
past. The rock-built city slopes with 
its lines of wall down to the mole, 
studded with white sails, while the 
vapoury distant hills and the blue sea 
peep throng vistas of the red branches 
of the pines, and glitter through the 
dark velvet of their tufted heads ; and 
then the sentiment, the classical 
Claude-like feeling inspired by the 
grey Homan tomb ! 

• The cathedial and the fortifications 
are what best deserve notice in modern 
Tarragona ; the former partakes much 
of the Norman character; the approach, 
as is usual in Catalonia, and like that 
of the semi-Norman Amalfi, ascends 
by a fiight of steps from the busy 
market-place de l<ie Coles, Th® effect 
has been wtdl calculated ; as the high 
altar in Spain is raised by steps above 
the level on which the congregation 
kneel, so this temple rises above the 
town : thus eveiy thing tends to elevate 
the priest above the people ; they look 
up to him and his dwelling, until the 
ttatiintion from a material superiority 
soon passes to one moral and spiritual. 

According to local annalists the 
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ori^nal cathedral was built by Santi<> 
and in it St. Paul preached (neither 
of whom ever were in Spain) ; mean- 
time the fa 9 ade of the present' edifice 
rises to a triangle, with a truncated 
point; the superb rose window was 
commenced iii 1131 by San Oldegar, 
aided by Robert Burdet, who went 
especially into Nqrmandy for his gar- 
rison and architects. Thus, as in 
Sicily, where his conteniporaiy and 
countryman Roger employed Norman 
and ^racenic workmen, a fusion of 
St;^le is produced, which is also to be 
traced here in the round low arches, 
the billet and xigzAg ornaments in the 
cloisters, and the circular machicolated 
end of the cathedral, and its style of 
towers. The Normans were bitter 
foes to the Moslems, first, because bpth 
were of the same tinde, invaders, and 
secondly, because they had clashed in 
Sicily and Spain. The northmen 
never forgot their repulse by Abdu-r- 
rahman (see p. 164), and readily allied 
themselves with the Catalans, passing 
either from Sicily in ships, or throui»h 
France from Normandy. Their im- 
pression, however, was short-lived, 
and the iinrecruited race died away, 
or was assimilated Avith the more po- 
lished people whom they had subdued. 

The archives of the cathedral, once 
among the most complete and curious, 
were mostly burnt by Suchet: fortu- 
nately, an abstract of them had been 
made in 1802 by the learned canon 
Domingo Sala, which he permitted 
us to peruse ; that, doubtless, has 
since perished. The large d^ply- 
recessed pointed Gothic, porch,* with 
the apostles on . the sides under 
Gothic niches, is the work of Cas- 
cales, 1375; the fa 9 ade is earlier, 
and was finished in 1280 by Arch bp. 
Olivella, who retired to the monastery 
of Cornalbau, stinting himself of*e very- 
thing to save money for God’s work. 
The iron-plated doors, the strange 
hinges, knockers, and copper bnUa 
were added in 1456, by Archbp. Gon- 
zalo, as his arma denote : he lies buried 
on one side, and to the l.,a prelate of 
the Medina Celi family. The doorway 
is divided by a figure of the Virgin and 
Child, and^bove is the Saviour, with 


popes and emperors praying : this sin- 
gular work is attributed to Bartolome, 
1278. The interior of the cathedral, 
with its low niassy piers, is simple and 
grandiose ; the pila or baptismal font 
is a Roman bath, or sarcophagus, found . 
in the palace of Augustus ; the grand 
Het tblo was constructed of Catalonian 
marbles, by Pedro Juan and Guillen de 
Mota, in 1426-34. The Gothic pinna- 
cles were once painted and gilt ; the 
principal subjects of the basso-relievos 
are from the martyrdom of Santa 
Tecla, the tutelar of Tarragona ; her 
grand and picturesque festival is cele- 
brated on the 23rd of September, with 
sky-rockets, dances, &c., on the plaza ; 
she was converted by St. Paul, to 
whom she consecrated her virginity; 
thereupon I'hamiro, to whom she was 
to have been married, brought an 
action for this breach of promise ; the 
Spanish judges ordered her to be burnt 
alive, but as she came unhurt from 
the furnace, she was^then cast to lions, 
who only licked her feet; she was next 
exposed to the rage of bulls, and lastly 
to the lust of soldiers, who resisted a 
temptation difficult to their habits. 
Previously to Buonaparte's invasion 
she protected the church plate : 
when Pedro el Cerenwnioso wanted 
to take some without leave, she 
descended from heaven, and dealt 
him nna pahnada, a box on the ear, 
of which he .died Januaiy 5, 1387 
{Ah'ircdf Ann. de Aragon, p. 11 , ch. 12 ). 

Ceres, at Miletus, punished the 
sacrilegious soldiers of Alexander the 
Great (Val. Max. i. 2 )> asi el amor venga 
sus itffravios, in spite of the proverb that 
ladies’ hands do not hurt, manos blan- 
cas no ofenden. (By the way, the 
Spanish female hand is one of the 
ugliest and least white in Europe. It 
I' is, as Rosalind sa^s, ** a leathern hand, 
a etone-coloured 0119 , a husirife*$ hand/’ 
and it is the result of the latter. The 
constant habit of embroidering hardens 
the finger-points not that their pal^ 
mhda would on that account be the 
less effective.) Thence Santa Teela 
was justly reckoned by the chapter 
the first of female martyrs, and her 
aid is prayed for under all diffieiil* 
ties ; but, like the Cinta of ToictoSa, 
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she failed in the dase of Snchet^s siege. 
She was held to be most efficient in 
the pulpit. “ Sir/* said Dr. Johnson, 
** a woman preaching is like a dog 
walking on his hind legs, it is not 
well done, but you are surprised that 
it is done at all.’* Her chapel, which 
was modernised in 1778, is very rich 
in red marbles, Corinthian pillars, and 
poor s’bulptured relievos of her hisd)ry 
by one Carlos Salas. Observe, how- 
ever, the tomb and costume of the 
Archbp. Olivella.* 

The gorgeous windows in the tran- 
sept were painted by Juan Guarsh, 
1574: the elegant Gothic chandeliers 
are modern, and were made at Barce- 
lona: the Sif/eri t (Id coro is excellent, 
and carved in 1478 by Francisco 
Gomez and his son. Observe the arch- 
bishop’s throne and the reja : tlie 
organ, one of the best in the province, 
was designed by Canon Amigo, of 
Tortosa, in 1560. Many tombs here 
are extremely lincieiit ; behind the 
altar is that of Cyprian, a Gothic arch- 
bishop, 688 ; observe those in the 1. 
transept, in chests resting on stone 
corbels; the dates range from 1174 to 
1215; several of the deceased were 
killed in these foray periods (Hugo de 
Cervellon, Villadez, Moltz, &c.). The 
Capilla del Sacramento, with its noble 
and truly classical Corinthian portal, 
was built in 1561-86 by the Archbishop 
Agustin, the first of modern coin-col- 
lectors, from a design of his own, cor- 
rected by the Canon Amigd ; he died 
in 1586, leaving Santa Tecla -and this 
chapel his sole heirs : his fine tomb is 
the work of the cel^rated Pedro Blay, 
1590: the chapel was originally the 
refectory of the canons vrhen they lived 
in community ; the roof has been 
thought to be,Roman. Suchetiised it as 
a military magazine ; the marble Retuhlo 
is filled with paintings by Isaac Hermes, 
1587. Of the sculpture, the Aaron 
and Melchizedec are by Albrion and 
'Nicholas Larraut, 1588 ; the broni^es 
of the Sagratio are by Felipe Voltens, 
"1588. ‘ 

' In the.rt. transept, near the altar del 
Santa Cridto, ^ observe the rude and 
most antique ships and crosses let into 
the>walls: the badge of the cathedral 


is a cross in the shape of an Egyptian 
Tau. The chapel de la Virgen tie los 
Saetres, the Tailors* Virgin, and that 
under the organ, erected, in 1252, by 
Violante, wife of Don Jaime, to her 
sainted sister Isabel of Hungary, are 
very ancient. The capilla de San Juan 
and that of San Fructuoso, a tutelar of 
Tarragona, Obiit 260, were erected by 
Pedro Blay : another local tutelar is 
San Magiu, who when alive dwelt in a 
cave, was brought in to the Roman 
governor like a wild beast, executed, 
and since has worked such astonishing 
miracles (see Esp. Sag. x.w. 177) that 
the Junta in 1808 chose him for their 
Captain -General. He is prayed to in 
cases of deafness, bad eyes, and el nial 
Frandes. The fine Kaphaelesque paint- 
ings ill the chapel de la Magdalena were 
destroyed by the French ; the terno, 
which, like that of Valencia, is said to 
have belonged to St. Paul’s of London, 
e.scaped, and is used at Easter. There 
is also some fine Flemish tapestry with 
which the pillars are hung, or volgado, 
on grand festivals. Among the tombs 
observe, near the altar, that of .Juan 
de Aragon, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
ob. 1334; the expression is, perhaps, 
too Smiling. Near the Sacrist ia is 
that of Archbishop Alonso de Aragon, 
ob. 1514: observe also that, by Pedro 
Blay, of Archbishop Caspar de Cer- 
vantes Gaete, who was at the Council 
of Trent. The allegorical statues are 
fine ; observe that of Archbishop Pedro 
de Cardona, and his nephew's, Luis, 
also archbishop, with the elegant 
scroll-work and children : finer still 
is that of Archbishop Juan Teres, 
under a Corinthian pavilion, by Pedro 
Blay. 

The exquisite cloister is a museum of 
antiquity and architecture. Ascend the 
terrace of a canon’s house to obtain a 
view of the truncated towers of the ca- 
thedral, their strange windows, the 
machicolations of the circular end, the 
rich projecting Gothic chapel, and the 
square transept with 'rose window. In 
the cloisters below , the poi nted w indows 
are‘ divided by smaller round-headed 
Norman arches, while in the space 
above are circular openings with Moor- 
ish ornaments, whieh were much de- . 
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faced by Sachet’s troops. Observe the 
cornice of chequer and billet mouldings, 
with a fringe of engrailed arches resting 
on corbels or crockets of heads ; observe 
the romanesque capitals and fantastic 
carvings, among them a rat and cat 
Tuneral: the Norman zigzag or chevron 
is remarkable. In the walls are em- 
bedded fragments of Roman sculp- 
ture, said to be portions of the temple 
of Augustus ; observe alstf a Moorish 
arch of a Mihrab or oratory ; the cuphic 
inscription states that it was made b^* 
Giafar for the prince Abdala Abdu-r- 
rahman, ** the servant of God — of the 
compassionate,” in the year of the 
Hegira 349, a.d. 9(>0. Among the 
sepulchral inscriptions is one a.d. 1194 
to Rairaundiis Boneweworte (? Buona- 
parte), hujus ecclesi® pranpositus : 
another inscription, “ %th Compamj^^* 
comes home to every English reader. 
The central garden is quaint ; a coarse 
alto-relievo with mythological figures 
is used as a seat — “ old atones.”. In this 
cloister the ashes of Jaime el Conques- 
tador, and of other royal personages, 
repose at last, having been removed 
from Poblet. Near the cathedral is 
the Quartet del ratriarca, formed out of 
a Roman edifice, and much injured by 
Suchet, perhaps because Franqois 1. 
•was kept a prisoner in it. Behind the 
cathedral is a very ancient little church 
called San Pablo, and said to have 
been built by the apostle himself. 
Not far off is Sta. Tecla, La Vieja — 
also attributed to the same illustrious 
architect, but it is probably an erection 
of the 12th century— -the cornices, win- 
dows, and portals are worth notice. 
Walkout also to the gates of San Anto- 
nio and Merced to look at the old walls 
and striking views of this ancient and 
now desolate city. 

Tarragona unfortunately has a bad 
port. A muellc, mole, or pier, was 
chiefly made out of tlie ancient amphi- 
theatre by the chapter, who in 1491 
employed Amau Bouchs. The present 
is the plan of one John Smith. Re- 
cently improvements have been made 
in spite of the rivalry and opposition 
from the port- of Salou-^one more con- 
venient for the cotton-spinners of Reus. 
Tarragona exports nuts, of which vast 


quantities are gathered in the Seha.de 
Avellanos, 

Excursions to Rrus and Poblet. 

There is constant local means of 
getting to and from Ileus, 2 L. This 
modern lively manufacturing town 
which contrasts with desolate decaying 
Tarragona, is the flourishing ' capital 
and the centre of its rich and highly- 
cultivated campo or comarca. The 
older portion of Itcus was built, in 
1151 ; the more modern rose about 
1750, when many enterprising English 
settled there' and established a com- 
merce in wines, brandies, and leathers, 
the firm of Harris taking the lead. 
The new portion, with its wide plazas 
and streets, glaring in summer and 
cold in winter, contrasts with the 
tortuous but eool and sensible lanes 
of the earlier town. Ascend the 
San Pedro for a view. The arabal, 
a street built on the former suburb 
boundary, is a sort of boulevard. The 
mercado is the centre of shops and 
loungers, a sort of arcaded exchange. 
There is a theatre and decent inns and 
cafes, for it is a busy place with its silk 
and cotton works. Pop. above 20,()00. 
Monday is the best day to go to hetts, 
as being the market. The seaport 
SaloUf the rival and bane of Tarragona, 
is exposed to all winds but the east, 
and is really safe only in summer. 
Betts — rich, commercial, selfish, and 
cowardly — opened its gates to the 
French in 1808, and was half ruined by 
their- exactions under McDonald: in 
1835 it distinguished itself by Cold 
monk murder, and in 1843 by. “ little 
warrings,” in which the rival gene- 
rals, Zambrano and Prim, both were 
made Condes de Reus I arcades ambo, 

’ Another excursion maybe madevOp 
horseback to- Vails, 3^ L., and Po6?<?f, 
Vails, with its old walls and towers, is 
a thriving town of 1 6,000 souls. Here 
the Spaniards were completely beaten", 
FebI 25, 1809, by St. Cyr, and died 
ing, the real hero of Bailen, received] 
his death - wound : the dishearten^ 
troops abandoned- artillery and every?^ 
thing, when the town was sackedi 
and the whole district fell into the 
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clatches of the invaders. On the same 
plains Jan. 16, 1811, Sarsheld revenged 
this disaster, and routed Gen. Eugene 
and an Italian detachment of Mac- 
^ douald's, a little fact entirely sup- 
* pressed by Buonaparte. 

1} L. from Vails is the decayed, 
town of Montbhmch^ Pop. 4000, with 
its old walls, towers, and four gates ; 
and about 2 L. more lies the once 
celebrated Cistercian monastery of 
J^ohletf which is placed at the entrance 
oflhe rich valley La Conca de Barberd, 
an^ was itself the Pearl of the “ Shell.” 
Monastic devotion was judiciously 
, sheltered by a spur of the hill Prades, 
and cheered by fertile farms and far- 
famed viuejards. The mitred abbot, 
“ purple as his wines,” reigned in Pali- 
finate pomp. In the recent reforms, 
July 24, 18*15, he and his monks ded ; 
then the axe felled his fruit trees, and 
the torch fired the cells ; ruin and rob- 
bery have since beea the order of the 
day, and the glories of Poblet are of 
the past : what they once were are re- 
cord^ed in the Itistoria^ by Jay me Fi- 
nestres, 4 vols. 4 to., Cervera, 1 753 ; in 
Ponz,xiv. 220; and Madoz, xiii. 94; and 
more fully in the description of Poblet, 
by Andres de Bofarull, Tarragona, 
.1848. The foundation was after this 
«wise. In the time of the Moors, a holy 
.hermit named Poblet retired here to 
pray, but an emir, when hunting, 
caught him and put him in prison ; 
but on the angels of heaven having 
broken his chains three times, the 
Moor repented, and granted him all 
the territory of Hardeta ; when the 
Christians reconquered the country, 
the body of Poblet was revealed to 
the church in 1149, by miraculous 
lights, and Kamon Berenaiier IV. im« 
mediately built the half-fortress eon- , 
vent Santo, and confirmed to the 
..clergy who discovered the holy Imnes 
the r whole of the extensive Moorish 
grants. Thus the convent became 
enormously rich, and was made«tbe 
Escorial, the burial-place of the Ara- 
gonese kings, and afterwards of the 
dukes of ^ardona,-who repaired the 
sepulchres and church. This resting- 
place of royalty was ravaged by the 
tf^ps of Suchety and worse again by 


the Spanish revolutionists of 1835 ; 
still the long battlemcnted walls are 
very picturesque, and the cloisters im- 
pressive. The ruined portico, corp, 
with the sail capitul ir and monumental 
slabs, oiler a faint record of this former 
pantheon, where so much royal dust re- 
posed. The ashes . of Hues of kings 
cast to the wind, were in part collected 
by a local curate named Sorret, and re- 
moved to tlie cloister of the cathedral 
at Tarragona : requiescant in pace I I'he 
grand objects of former Poblet were 
the sepulchres, iu which several of the 
deceased kings had two cfiigies, one 
representing the monai'ch armed or 
arrayed in royalty, the other as clad in 
the garb of a deacon or a monk. This 
is truly characteristic of the incdimval 
Spaniard, half-soldier, half monk, a 
crusading knight of Santiago; his 
manhood spent in combating for the 
cross, his declining years dedicated to 
religion. No country has ever pro- 
duced more instances of kings retiring 
to the cloister, nor of soldiers resigning 
the sword for the crucifix, and washing 
off the blood from their hands, making 
their peace with God, after a life of 
battle in his cause. Jaime the Con- 
queror contemplated ending his life 
here as a monk, where Pope’s Duke of 
Wharton actually did die. The artist 
or antiquarian going to Poblet should 
not forget at dinner to di'iiik the rich 
red wine del Priorato. 


Boutb 46. — Tarragona to 
Barcelona. 

Torredembarra . ! • . ,2 
Vendrell • » . . 2 . 4 

Villafranca de Panades .3.7 
ValliraDa ... . . 31 • I(«l 

\ Barcelona • . . 31 . 14 

There is fL regular communicatiou 
by diligences. To the rt. rises the 
tomb of the Scipios, and the Gaya is 
crossed, and thus described by Lord 
Wm.‘ Bentinck (no notability either 
with sword or pen) : “ 'I'he river, hav- 
ing no water in it, and being only im- 
passable from the steepness of its banks, 
is passable for infantry every where.*' 
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(Disp., Aug. 25, ,1813.) Passing that, 
to the rt. is a picturesque ruined castle 
and atalaya; then Altafnlla, with its 
square tower on the sea, and Torres 
dcmhirra, Pop. 2000, with its octan- 
gular keep. In this rich district the 
olive and vine flourish, and irrigation 
is managed by the Moorish noria. The 
Roman arch, the Arco de Bara, the 
next object of interest is much injured, 
and the statues gone: it is best seen 
from the Barcelona side ; the inscrip- 
tion ran, “ Ex testamento L. Licini, 
L. F. Serg. Sur® conseemtum.” At 
Vendrcll, Pop. 3500, with its dragon- 
fly-winged windmills, the country be- 
comes densely peopled ; the view from 
the fine parish belfry is extensive. 

Arhos is placed on a hill, with a 
splendid prospect ; the town was one of 
the first places sacked by the French, 
under Chabran, who burnt the village 
and the villagers alive in it (Schep. i. 
223). Soon the panorama opens over 
Villafrarwa and the skeleton mountain 
of Monserrat looms with jagged out- 
line : at OUrdola, which lies to the rt., 
are some Roman tombs cut in the rocks; 
at the entrance of Villafranca is a 
monument to the memory of Wm. Han- 
son, killed in the late war. Sidges, 
famous for its sweet wines, lies on the 
^ast about 7 m. to the rt. 

Vilhfranca de Panades, inn, Parador 
wievo, is a walled town of some, 5500 
souls : founded by Amilcar, it was the 
earliest Carthaginian settlement in 
Catalonia ; it was retaken from the 
Moors in 1000 by Ramon Borel, and, 
being a frontier of a disturbed district, 
was declared free, and highly favoured 
with privileges, in order to entice 
settlers — hence its name. The Bamhla 
is a pretty walk. The Parroquia, a 
fine specimen of masonry, has a noble 
nave ; the lofty belfry or Catalonian 
tower is crowned by a bronze an|:el. 
The Pamules district is very fertile; 
the fine road soon enters the grey 
rocky hills and aromatic underwood : 
ascending to the Cruz or CoU de Or- 
dal, Barcelona glitters in the distance. 
Here a magnificent bridge, de LledmeSi 
spans the ravine; this was the im- 

S ortant point which Sir Fred, Adam 
id not secure, and- thereby' did secure 


defeat. Lord Wm. Bentinck moved, 
Sept. 5, 1813, from Villafranca: Adam, 
on the 1 2th, reached Ordain and, al- 
though warned of the French advance, 
left this the puly approach open, so Gen. 
Mesclop crossed the unguarded bridge 
by moonlight, and a confused retreat 
ensued. Adam fell back on Bentinck, 
who was driven by Suchet to^Ar6o5i 
A thousand men and four guns were 
thus lost by these blunderers, and the 
great \ Ians of the Duke were again de- 
ranged as by the bungler Murray at Tar- 
ragona. He even feared that “ Suchet 
would tumble** such opponents beyond 
the Jucar, and meditated coming him- 
self in person to set all to rights ; and 
had he done so, how diflerently would 
matters have been managed! As it 
was, his difiiculties were constantly 
increased by the blunders of the Mur- 
rays, Bentincks, and Adamses, under 
whom our armies failed on this coast, 
and being pitted againstwhom Suchet — 
who luckily never met the Duke — rose 
rapidly to fame. The despatches of 
the Duke to Bentinck, embodying the 
whole art of war in Spain, remain for 
posterity, however tnrown away on 
him to. whom they were addressed.^ 
The road descending from these 
disastrous hills reaches Moline del Bey, 
a whitewashed town backed by vine- 
clad slopes, which was sacked and 
burnt by the French in 18ii8, when 
retreating from their defeat at Bruch. 
The Llobregat, Mubricatus, flows in a 
muddy reddish stream under a long, 
solid, heavy, red-stoned bridge. Here^ 
Dec. 21, 18fi8, Gen. Chabran utterly 
routed the Spaniards under Vives ana 
Reding, the fbrmer only coming up to 
see his troops in full retreat. Nothing 
but this shameful defeat could have 
ejiabled St. Cyr to relieve Barcelona, or ! 
have saved the French from utter ruifl, 
for they were at that moment driven 
to the. last extremities. Then and 
there these patriots lost all the. arins; 
and stores supplied by England— fur-, 
nished, in fact, as elsewhere, to the 
enemy. 

Now begins the dlisty thickly-thrbp^ 
ed high-road to Bardelona: therdifu^f 
emblem of the Catalan*s knowlellge of/ 
the value of time, is now placed on most 
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of the stuccoed and painted houses. 
This primitive clock, which is rather 
for the benefit of the passenger outside 
than for the tenant inside, is peculiar to 
this city of BaTca. The dial, of Chal- 
dean origin (2 Kings xx. ft), was not 
introduced into Rome until aOer the 
first Punic war (Pliny, * N. H.' vii. 60). 
Clocks indeed are not much more com- 
mon irf the interior of Spain- than in 
Barbary-j the sun and shadows are the 
primitive method of counting the flight 
of time in pOuntries where it is of little 
value. The busy women sit in the open 
air making lace: the peasants ai'e all 
trousers, and their loaves are those of 
'Brobdignag, some weighing 30 Ihs. 
Crowds are no\^ to be met either 
snoring in^ their carts, singing, or 
drinking out of par rones at the ventor- 
rillos. 

Barcelona soon opens in view, with 
its lines of walls and fortifications and 
its Catalonian towers. It is well si- 
tuated on a rich ** pi' t ” or plain, girdle<l 
by fresh hjlls, and irrigated and ferti- 
lised by the river TAobrerjat and the 
canals C<mdal y JRcal. These advan- 
^ ta^es are counterbalanced by the town 
beii^ a pl'iza de nrtn is. The garrison 
pi^Batitions impede free ingress and 
e^ess ; the place is exposed to sieges, 
and its proportions, limited by the 
girdle of walls which cannot be ex- 
tended to meet a growing prosperity j 
hence, in addition to their turbulent 
rebellious tendencies, the Barcelonese 
have always been anxious to pull down 
these fortifications, promised indeed as 
a cuirass against enemies, Jj^ut in fact a 
straight waistcoat for themselves. Li- 
berty and commerce cribbed, cabined, 
and confined, pines, pent up in what is 
but a prison on a larger scale. Barce^ 
lona^ besides social advantages, has na- 
tural attractions to our invalids for d 
winter residence ; accessibility anu 
proximity to France, favourable acci- 
qents of localitpr, an open sea and plain, 
with a mountain-skreen from nortnerly 
winds, are among the advantages enu- 
merated by Dr. Francis. Barcelona 
enjoys a winter and annual temperature 
warmer than Rome or Naples, averaging 
about 60! 18": the townsfolk are hardy 
and ldng4ived. 


Jims , — The Catalan takes kindly to 
the hotel and kitchen. Fmda del grande 
Oriente, excellent ; the charges are 5 
pesetas a day : Cmtro Nacionrsy good, 
charge 35 reals per day : the Falcbt 
opposite the theatre. The minor po- 
sadrts are called hoshds. The Casas 
Pupilos (^Cftsas de Desposa) are ill 
adapted for ladies, and not often fre- 
quented by foreigner. The w'arm 
baths are good. Carriages for country 
excursions are always to be found near 
the Puerta del Angel. 

Among tradesmen may be named 
booksellers^ Sauri, Calle Ancha; Brusi, 
Calle Libreteria; Piferer, Plaza del 
Angel ; jewellers, Ortels, Soler, &c. — > 
they all live' together in the Plateria, 
which everybody should visit. The 
mosquitonets of Barcelona are excel- 
lent ; let none going to Valencia omit 
to buy one at Amigo y Sauri, Calle 
Corders. There are constant com- 
munications by steam (office Calle de 
la Merced), and by diligences (Ram- 
bla. No. 101), in every direction. For 
excursions to the smaller towns, each 
locality has its host'd^ its inn of call, at 
which the Galeras, Carrah ts, and mule- 
teers are always to be heard of. The 
best works on Barcelona are the ‘ His- 
toriade los Condes,* Francisco de Diago, 
folio, Barcelona, 1603 ; the ‘ Trofeos v 
Antiyuedodes,* ,Tuan de Dios Lopez, 4to7 
Barcelona, 1639; Florez, ‘ Sag,‘ 
xxix. ; * Bisertacion/ Isidore Bosarte, 
8vo. Madrid, 1786 : Ponz, xiv. ; and 
the ‘ Merrayrias,* and ‘ Libro del Consulado* 
of Capmany. There is a useful Guia 
published by Sauri, and maps of ihe 
streets and the vicinity published in 
1818 by Monfort, and by Oliva in 1840. 
The Catedratico de las Cas ts is a learned 
man and excellent Spanish master. 

BARCELONA, one of the finest and 
, certainly the most manufacturing citv 
of Spain,, is a better placed and hand- 
somer city than Madrid.. It is, we 
repeat, the Manchester of Catalonia, 
which is the I.«ancashire of the Penin- 
sula, Some 50 tall chimneys besmut 
the city, and an iron work set going by 
a Mr. Kent, modestiy called FI Nuevo 
Vulcanol Compared, however, to the 
mighty hives of English industry and 
skill, everything is petty. The Bambla, 
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divides the old town from the new, 
and runs nearly N. and S. It once 
was a streamlet, la Ricra den Malta, of 
the “ Mall,’* which bounded the W. 
wall of Barcelona. The word Ramhla 
(Arabic^ Rurnl, a sandy heap) means a 
river bed, which in Spain being often 
dry in summer is used as a road, just 
as the Corso (the Spanish Coso') became 
a Conrs at Marseilles, and a race-course 
at Kome. The channel taken in, on the 
extension of the city, like the Boulevard 
of Paris, is now made the great aorta, 
and a charming walk planted with 
acacias and laburnums; like the Unter 
den Linden at Berlin, this is the fa- 
shionable promenade by day and night, 
and the Corm of the renowned car- 
nival of Barcelona. On it the traveller 
should lodge, as here is the theatre, A /cco, 
the post-office, the diligence-office, and 
the bureau for passj)orts, the best shops, 
and most gape-seed. 

Barcelona, according to local annal- 
ists, was a Laletanian city, founded of 
course by Hercules, 400 years before 
Home. Kefounded 235 B.c. by Ainilcar 
Bai’ca, father of Hannibal, and thence 
called Barcino, it became the Carthago 
Nova of the N. coast. The Punic city 
was small, and only occupied the hill 
Taber, or just the present sUe around 
the cathedral. In 206 b.c. it was made 
a cohniia by the Romans, and called 
“ Faventia Julia Auijusta Via Barcino** 
It was, however, eclipsed by Tarra- 
gona, the Roman capit^ and by Em- 
poria3, a busy Greek sea%iaft. Taken 
about 409 by the Gothi-Alani, it soon 
rose in importance, and coined money 
with the legend Barcinona; two councils 
were held here in 540 and 599. When 
the Moors destroyed Tarragona, Bar- 
celona, awed by the example, capitu- 
lated, was kindly treated, and became 
anew metropolis. After many changes., 
and chances during the 8th and 9th 
centuries, in 878 it was ruled by an 
independent Christian chief of its own, 
whose 12th descendant dropped the 
title of Count of Barcelona, on assum- 
ing that of King of Arragon. During 
the middle ages, like Carthage of old, 
Barcelona was the lord and terror of 
the Mediterranean, and divided with 
Italy the enriching commerce of the 
Spain, — I. 


East, and trade was never held to be a 
degradation, as among the Castilians ; 
accordingly, heraldic decorations are 
much less frequent on the houses here, 
where the merchant’s rnar/c was pre* 
ferred to* the armorial cluurje. Thfe 
Catalans, then at peace and free, for 
the Spanish and Moorish struggle was 
carried on far away in the S., were 
protected by municipal chapters and 
fueros ; their commercial code dates 
from 1279, and El co^sulado del rhar 
de Barcelona obtained the same force 
in Eprope, as the Leges Rhodice had 
among the ancients. It Mas then 
a city of commerce, conquest, and 
courtiers, of taste, learning, luxury, 
and the Athens of the troubadour. 
Her^ April, 1493, did Ferd. and Isab. 
receive Columbus, after his discovery 
and gift of a new world. But the Cas- 
tilian connexion, with its wars,, pride, 
and fiscal absurdities, led to the decay 
ofBarcelona,and the citizens soon disco- 
vered the danger ; thus when Charles V. 
came there, he wasonly received astheir 
nominal king: hence their constant 
desire to shake off that foreign yoke. 
Thus, in 1640, they rose against the 
taxation and violation of their usages 
by Philip IV., and threw themselves 
into the arms of France ; turning how- 
ever against her in the War of Subcjps- 
sion, and espousing the Austrian cause* 

When the glorious career of Marl- 
borough was aiTested by party moves, 
the curse of England, Barcelona was 
left alone to combat her two powerful 
neighbours, France and Spain. Louis 
XIV. then sent Berwick with 40,000 
men to aid Philip V., whilst an Eng- 
lish fleet, under Wishart, blockaded — 
proh pudor! — their former allies. The 
city refused to yield unless its fueros** 
were secured, and was therefore 
stormed by the French; Sept. 11, a 
white flag was hoisted, but in vain, 
Mata y Quema was their war cry, and" 
Berwick applied the torch himself; 
and when the sword, fire, and lust had 
done their worst, all the privileges 
guaranteed by France were abolished 
by Frenchmen (Mahon, ix.). 

Buonaparte obtained Barcelona by 
perfidy ; he knew its importance, and 
called it the ** first city ” and key of 
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Spain ; “ one which could not be taken, 
in fair war, with less than 80,000 
men/’ Accordingly in Feb. 1808 he 
sent Duhesiue with 11,000 men, but in 
the character of allies, .who desired, as 
a “ proof of confidence and. harmony,” 
that his troops might alternately mount 
guard with the Spanish ; this granted, 
on the 28th he seized the citadel, hav- 
ing dra>vn out his soldiers under the 
pretence of a review ; Ezpeleta, the 
Captain-General, at the same time 
jffiviug up the fortress of Monjuich. 
^Compare Figiieras and Pamplona.) 

After the restoration, this turbulent 
town, under the Conde de Espaha, 
who niled with a rod of iron, <piailed 
and was quiet, but in 1827 it rose in 
fkvdur of Don Carlos, and eve^pince 
has taken the lead against every esta- 
blished authority. General Lauder 
opened the ball by opposing Christina, 
in 1834 : soon after Barcelona “ pro- 
nounced” for Espartero iu 1840, and 
against him in 1841-2-3. Being “all 
for itself,” it is in fact always ready 
to raise the banner of revolt. 

To all but commercial travellers a 
few days will suffice. The most amus- 
ihg periods are Christmas and the New 
year, when all are dancing and eating, 
especially a sort of wafers called Nenlas, 
the almond-cakes Tarrones, Jan. 
17 is the day of San Antonio Abad, 
the patron of the lower Catalans and 

S igs; then quadrupeds are blessed. 

luleteers and asses perfoi^ the tres 
Tours f a procession 3 times round his 
church : observe' their costume and 
the huge tortells^ a sort of loaf which 
Is hung to their saddles. Feb. 12 is 
the festival of the great Diana of Bar- 
celona, Santa IJuiniia, when all the 
world goes out to dine, dance, and play^ 
the Sortija, at Sarrik ; the toma boda is 
repeated on the Sunday next ensuing. 
The Caniival of Barcelona, his Carnes 
is to Spain what that of Rome 
is to Italy : then the Rambla^ like the 
Corso, becomes /a masquerade out of 
doors; while the Thursday, ** Dijmis 
gras** (Jeudi gras), is celebrated gas- 
tronomically. On the first day of 
Lent, Barcelona goes out of town into 
the country to “ bury the Carnival,” 

** enterrar dl camestoltasf* as the Sar - , 


dina is disposed of at Madrid. The 
evening show, at the Pnerta del Angel, 
of the returning thousands is interest- 
ing, as to the costume and manners of 
the Catalan, male and female. 

Easter Monday is a grand holiday ; 
then infinite numbers go either to Coll 
or Gracia, April 23 is the day of St, 
George, the tutelar of Catalonia, when 
a flower-fair is held near the Amlierwia, 
to which the fairer sex resort, them- 
selves the fairest flowers. Nowhere 
is el di't de Corpus observed with more 
magnificence. On San Juan, July 25, 
young and old turn botanists, and sally 
forth coger la Verbena for good luck ; 
San Pedro, June 29 ; Santiago, July 25 ; 
and all the festivals of the Virgin, 
are kept with much splendour. Nov. 
1, “ All Saints’ Day,” is honoured by 
eating PanelleU, which are raflSied for 
in Rifas in the streets : the next day is 
sacred to the dead, when all the living 
go to visit the “ Cementerio ” outside the 
walls. Dec. 21 is the fair of Barce- 
lona, and is frequentediiy the peasantry 
from far. Here the artist will sketch 
the pretty payems and their m>cados 
and holiday dress : the Ramhla is then 
filled with men and turkeys, and the 
Bocaria, Call, Plateria, and Moncada 
streets with booths and purchasers. 

Barcelona (Pop. above 150,000) is the 
capital of its province, the see of a 
bishop, the residence of the Captain- 
General and Jefe politico, and the seat 
of an Aedienc^, It has a university, 
academies, ana the usual civil, mill-, 
tary, art and humanity establish- 
ments, more common otherwise in Eu- 
ropean than Spanish towns. 

Although there are few things more 
repugnant to English notions than all 
that concerns Justicia iu Spain, a word 
at which the natives tremble as we 
.do at the thoughts of Chanceiy, a 
Howard may visit the Cared Nueva, or 
spacious and well-arranged New Prison, 
built in 1838-40 ; the younger culprits 
are here taught las prinieras letras, 
to read and write visit the sula de der 
claracion, where the judge listens con- 
cealed behind a grating,, while the ac- 
cused is confronted with the accuser ! 
At the Casa de Caridad, founded in 
1 799^ more than 1000 poor men, wo- 
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men, and children are usefully em- 
ployed. The Presidio y or place o 
detention for convicts, is on a large 
scale ; the culprits during the term of 
their confinement are instructed ir 
different trades, and receive half their 
earnings, part at once, which they ex- 
pend in tobacco, and the remainder on 
leaving, by which means they are not 
forced into new crimes by being cast 
without means or character on the 
wide world ; the other half is retained 
to defray the general expenses. Ye 
little attempt at moral reformation i: 
made, and not half are reclaimed^ safe 
custody rather than philanthropy is the 
principle ; they are tolerably fed, as 
well, indeed, as Spanish soldiers : they 
sleep on the ground like pigs, on mats 
in long corridors ; generally speaking, 
there is an open grating at one end, at 
which sentinels are placed with ball 
cartridge. There is a sort of school 
for the younger offenders. 

Barcelona has its own literary 
and academical establishments: there 
is a liancasterian school, a casino 
or club, with newspapers, reading- 
rooms, a liceOy and Academia de Buenas 
Lctras, and some well-conducted hospi- 
tals, especially the “ General,** That 
of Santa Cruz may be ** walked'^ 
through by a M.D., albeit the en- 
trance-wall, decorated with the skulls 
and bones of the killed and wounded, 
presents unpleasant prospects to pa- 
tients. There is a good “ Biblioteca 
Nacional,** lUera de San Juan, open 
every morning; in this are collected 
some 40,000 tomes, the remnants of the 
Conventual libraries, of which thou- 
sands of volumes were destroyed by 
the mob; there is another smaller 
library, the “ Episcopal** and a most 
superb national Archivo de Aragon, The 
new theatre, the Liceo^ is the finest in 
Spain. The salon is superb. That of 
Santa Cruz is the Casino, The Museo 
is at the Lonja, Modem books are 
much wanting ; in fact there are no 
funds/’ and the Catalan public is no 
great reader. • • 

To understand the localities of this 
city the traveller should first ascend 
the cathedral tower with his map, and 
then walk through the beaj^tiful pro- 


menades with which Barcelona 
abounds ; first, for the interior is the* 
unrivalled Rambla ; then, for the land 
side, the Muralla do tierruy which ia 
both a walk and a drive. The fortifi- 
cations on this land side, already ren-, 
dered useless, are to be pulled down, . 
and the city is to be extended towards 
Gracia, taking in the intervening plains 
and villages. The Madrid road issues 
from the Puerta San Antonio ; beyond, 
the gardens and “ torres ** extend to 
Sarria ; at the Puerta del Angel, a noble 
walk, made in 1824 by the M. de 
Campo-sagrado, leads to Gracia. The 
road to France issues from the Puerta 
Nneva ; outside to the 1. is a wide ex- 
tent of densely peopled garden dist Ast ; 
to the rt. is the citadel, and beyond this 
the Cenicnterio, with its catacomb 
niches, and a chapel built by a Flo- 
rentine named Ginessi. Near the 
Puerta Nueva begins El Pasco Nuevo, 
or “ El Lancastrm* so calh;d from its 
founder, the Duque de Lancaster. 
The avenues are shady, and the stone 
seats commodious. The ncreids, tri- 
tons, royal busts, all chin and nose, and 
sculpture, are poor as regards art. 
The garden “ del General,** at the other 
end, was laid out by Castahos, in 1816, 
with pepper-trees, flower-beds, statues, 
ponds with swans, and aviaries. The 
cold drinks at the grand cafe near it 
arc delicious. The walk on the sea- 
board, on the mural terrace pr ram- 
part, la Muralla del Mar, is, as at Pa- 
lermo, the fashionable morning and 
evening lounge ; it is most charming, 
being enlivened by flotillas of single-sail 
craft : sheltered and sunny in winter, 1 
and freshened by the sea-breeze in sum- 
mer. The modern del Mar opens 
to the mole, looking towards the Plaza 
de Toros, built in 1833, and Genoese- 
looking suburb Barceloneta. Hhe Plaza 
del Palacio is the resort of the official, 
military, and commercial classes* The 
environs of Barcelona are delightful. • 
The sea and town fdrm the base of a 
rich 'plain, girdled by hills, which rise 
to a mean height of 700 feet, from ; 
whence the bridgeless Besos and the 
tributaries of the Llobregat, the bane 
of the port, descend. This^ “ Pla ** is 
studded with ** Torres y Huet'tas,*’ 
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jtrhich extend from the city walls to 
Gracia and Sarridf the Hampstead and 
Clapham of the rich merchants, and the 
Greenwich of the multitudes, who go 
there on the holidays to eat and dance. 
The country and views are beautiful. 
Among the cits* boxes, el Labor into aud 
that of Senor Anglada, both near JfortUy 
are the i^ost renowned ; calcsas and car- 
riages are always to be had at the 
Puerta del Angel, to make excursions, 
either over the Via or to the Hatlis, 
las Caldas dc Montbny, 3 L. off*, w hich 
were taken in 1844 by Isabel II. ; the 
season is both in spring aud autumn ; 
the warm waters contain muriate aud 
sabphate of soda, aud are beneficial in 
cufaneous complaints. 

The streets in the older part of the 
town are narrow and tortuous, shady 
gnd sheltered : they are being gradually 
widened ; in the present rage of mo- 
dernising, convents are converted into 
“ mills;’* and new streets are built in 
imitation of those in the line llivoli at 
Paris, with arcades and shops, rather 
than after the old Catalan character. 
But the Catalans in their present civili- 
zation mania reject the old styles of 
house and street architecture, well 
suited to their climate and habits, to 
copy arrangements calculated for other 
zones, and totally different wants aud 
conditions. 

Visit la Plateria, where all this inno- 
vation has not yet crept in. The form of 
many of the ornaments worn by the pea- 
sants is quite classical and antique, al- 
though the work is rude and coarse. 
Observe the huge earrings *of ame- 
thysts, the “ Arracadas** (an Arabic 
word and thing), and the **Jof^aSj* 
made with emeralds and coloured 
stones. The botanist, ornithologist, 
and artist will, of course, visit the 
Pome, or market behind the Hanta 
Maria del Mar, where all sorts of vege- 
tables and fruits, and birds of sea and 
land, are sold by picturesque “ Pay- 
esas.** The ichthyologist will pass to 
the Pescaderia, opposite the Aduana, 
where the finny show is magnificent. 
The new market Jiocaria is built on a 
modern plan, on the site of the convent 
jSaq Jos*?-— a Covent-garden. ** . 

The principal Homan antiquities to 


be found in the oldest' portion of the 
town are but fragments, having for 1 5 
centuries been ill-treated by Goth, 
Moor, and Spaniard. Jn the Calle del 
Paradis some columns built up by 
houses are supposed to have been the 
termination of the aqueduct from Coll- 
cerola, of w'hich an arch remains in 
the Calle dc Capellans : there arc 6 in 
one house ; I is seen in the Patio, 3 in 
a room, and 2 in an upper garret. 
These have been called the tomb of 
Hercules, Ataufus, &c. Opposite the 
J^ucrta de Santa Lacia of the cathedral, 
in Gusa 15, called del Arcediano, are 
some Homan inscriptions, and a good 
sarcophagus with hunting reliefs, now 
used as a water-tank. A better marble, 
with a Roman female, called here Pris- 
cilla, and a head of a Bacchus, exist in 
the Casa del Pinos, Plaza Cucurella. The 
plateresque cinquecento ornaments of 
this ancient mansion deserve notice, 
but they have been barbarously white- 
washed. In the house of Senor Bails, 
Calle San Pedro Baja, is another sar- 
cophagus, used also* as a tank ; in the 
Academia, dc lluenas Letras is a collection 
of pictures of no great merit, and mu- 
tilated antiquities: a Proserpine is the 
best. Some Homan sewers, cloacas, or 
clavequcras, still exist in the Calle de la 
Jioqfieria and that de J nriqneras : in the 
Gefatura Politica, on the staircase, is a 
colossal female foot, said to have been 
part of a J uno. 

In the church of Sail Miyncl is a 
blue and white Mosaic Homan pave- 
ment, with tritons and marine subjects, 
considered to have belonged to a tem- 
ple of Neptune; although some have 
thought it the work of Greek artists of 
the 13th century. It has been bar- 
barously mutilated by modern steps, 
tombstones, &c. This church is of 
great antiquity, having been altered in 
1002 : the font appears to be part of 
an ancient candelabrum. The prin- 
cipal portal, with a statue of the tute- 
lar, a mixture of the Norman and 
Saracenic styles : observe the square 
pilastera ■ adorned with fiowers and 
vases, and a Roman inscription to one 
Licinius, let into one of the walls. In 
the Ffynda del Sable is a sculptured 
marble, o^ a low period of art. In the 
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Callc de los Banos are some old Moor- 
ish baths, converted into a stable ! 

The churches are very ancient ; some 
are of singularly elegant Gothic, and 
many have the square and polygonal 
belfry. The cathedral la Hea or Seo 
rises on the highest part of the old 
town, and is built on the site of a pre- 
vious Pagan temple. The Christian 
chapter naturally nestled around, in 
the excellent houses of the Callc del 
Paradis. This cathedral is a type of 
the ecclesiastical architecture of Ca- 
talonia : the characteristics are the ele- 
vated flight of steps at the approach, 
the belfry towers, the lofty roof, sup- 
ported by slender elegant piers, the 
splendid painted glass, the semicircular 
colonnade which girdles the high altar, 
and below it the cliapel crypt,' wiih its 
elliptical arch ; a profusion of Saracens* 
heads are used as bosses and corbels, 
to encourage the old crusaders. The 
infusion of a Norman style cannot be j 
mistaken. The principal facjade is un- j 
finished, with a bold froiit, poorly I 
painted in stucco, although the rich 
cliapter for three centuries have re- 
ceived a fee on every marriage for 
this very purpose of completing it ; 
and it is kept unfinished to justify 
begging pious contributions for the 
completion. The original cathedral was 
built by Ramon llerenguer I., on the 
site of an older one, dedicated to the 
cross. The present edifice was begun 
in 1298. The cot'o and pulpits are of a 
good Gothic ; the organs are of sober- 
coloured wood, with Saracens* heads ■ 
beneath. The lietmblo Major is com- | 
posed of a dark stone, with pointed j 
arches, and blue and gold ornaments ; ! 
the pillars which cluster around it, • 
forming an open semicircular frame, \ 
instead of the usual solid walls, have a | 
very light and elegant effect. On each 
side is a spiral pillar of red marble. 


speaking** Patrona of the city, to whoipi 
the present cath^lral is dedicated. This 
lady must not be confounded with her 
namesake of Merida, and her name, Ee- 
\aXuet, indicates her Byzantine origin. 
Female saints are more common, how- 
ever, in Mariolatrous Spain than in the 
Greek church, where the Oriental low 
estimate of women prevails. 

Esta c« Eulalia^ la de Barcelona, 

De la rica Ciudad, la jo ya rica ! ” 

Her authentic life is written by Ramon 
de Ponsich y Camps, 4to. Madrid, 
1770: put to death Feb. 12, 304, by 
Dacian, her soul ascended to heaven 
visibly in the form of a dove, while her 
body was in due time miraculously re- 
vealed by its perfume in 878 to Bishop 
Frodoyno, who carried the sweet corpse: 
to the cathedral. The present chapel 
was finished in 1339 by Jayme FabraJ, 
when the precious corpse was placed in 
it, 2 kings, 3 queens, 4 princesses, car- 
dinals, and smaller deer, attending (see 
Camps, p. 4,56). Their sculptured heads 
I form the fringe of the elliptical arch 
above the descent; the sepulchre was 
raised on spiral pillars of antique jas- 
pers with Corinthian capitals, taken 
: from some ancient temple. The curious 
. inscription round the rim is given in the 
! Esp, Sag. xxix. 320. The silver lamps 
I were appropriated by the invaders, 
j with much of the sacred plate of the 
I cathedral, once both ancient and mag- 
i nificent. The chapter paid to the in- 
vaders 40,000 libras Catalanas to pre- 
serve it, who took the money first, and 
plate next : vse victis ! The fine gold or 
gilt Custodia in the Sacristia alone 
escaped. Observe it well. On the base 
is represented the entry of Juan 1 1, into . 
Perpifian, Oct, 28, 1473, after he had 
defeated the French besiegers. 

Ramon Berenguer, and his wife Al- 
mudis, are buried near the Sacristia: 


supporting an angel with a torch; the their tombs were restored in 154.5. A 
series of connecting gilt arches is deli- ! gallery above the piers has a pretty 
cate and singular ; the chapels round ! engrailed border. The order of Mon- 
the altar are charrigueresque, and filled tesa was instituted in this cathedral, 
with bad sculpture, and over- July 22, 1319, and here, in 1519, 

gilding. In a chapel crypt below the Charles V. celebrated an installation of 
high altar, like tlie sepulchre of St. the Golden Fleece, the only one ever 
Peter*s at Rome, lies, or is said to lie, held in'Spain ; and in truth that Bur- 
the body of Santa Eulalia, the ** well- gundian order passed away with the 
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Austrian dynasty, although claimed and 
used by the Bourbodl^kiu^ of Spain. 
The arms of the Knights Companions, 
and of our Henry VIII. among them, 
ar^ blazoned on the stalls. Observe 
the i t and the painted glass. San 
Oldegar lies buj’ied in his own chapel 
to the rt. on entering : observe his tomb, 
and also Jiis statue in the trascoro, with 
marble reliefs of the Martyrdom of 
Santa Eulalia, set in a Doric framework. 
San Oldegar was a Frenchman, and 
died in li37; his body was miracu- 
lously discovered about 500 years after- 
wards, quite fragrant, and uncorrupted 
all but the tip of the nose (see Esp, 
aS'i//., xxix. 277). The painting by 
Villodomat is better w'orth notice. 
Made a saint by Innocent XT. in 1675, 
he since has been tutelar of the Cata- 
lans, being invoked in the common 
cases of childbirth, and the rare loss of 
speech in women. His biographies, 
besides that in the * Espaua Sa'iradn* 
are numerous : select that by Antonio 
J. G. de Caralps, 4to., Bare. 1617, or 
an earlier in Svo., by Jaime Rebiilloso, 
Bare. 1609. 

'The cathedral has two noble light 
towers ; the arched support of that with 
the clock deserves notice : the great 
bell was cast in 1393: the panorama 
from the summit is glorious; flocks of 
pigeons, as at Valencia, fly about, being 
forced by their proprietors on the 
house-tops to thus air themselves. Near 
the door of ascent is the elegant Gothic 
cloister with its faded frescoes and 
pleasant court of oranges and spark- 
ling waters ; let in the walls are some 
curious sepulchral stones, dating from 
the 12th to the 14th century. Here 
was the canonical aviary in which cer- 
tain sacred geese were kept like those 
of the Roman capitol. Notice the 
Etienfe de luis oens. 

Observe the sculptured elSgies of 
tailors with their shears, and boot-J 
makers with their boots. The guild 
of the latter, el (fremio de los Zapnteros, 
in 1208, were benefactors to the cathe* 
dral. Descending the great steps is 
their covered with symbols and 
their patron San Marcos, preferred 
by* the orthodox Catalans to our St. 
Crispin. To the rt. of the cathedral 


steps is the Gothic A/woj/na, the canon’s 
Ahmtir\f ; near the cathedral is the 
Vlctza del iJe//, and the ancient palace of 
the Gothic kings. It was given in 
1487 by Ferdinand to the Inquisition, 
just as he had made over the royal re- 
sidence at Zaragoza, in the hope that 
loyal associations might induce obe- 
dience to this new tribunal, which he 
destined to be an engine of police and 
finance. It afterwards became the 
palace of the Viceroy, and then.a con- 
vent and prison. In the Archirito of 
the cathedral are some curious re- 
cords of religious festivals, called 
Exemplar in. ^ 

Second, and closely analogous to the 
cathedral, is the fine church la Santa 
Maria del Mar, erected on the site of a 
chapel of the Goths. Inscriptions near 
the S. door record the date of the re- 
building, 1328; it was finished in 
1483. The style is very elegant, the 
piers airy and lofty ; the painted glass 
rich in greens, blues, and reds. The 
gilded royal pew faces the overgrown, 
overdone organ. Observe the semi- 
circular framework of pillars that 
surrounds the high altar, which, un- 
fortunately, was modernized in 1843, 
with red marbles, gilt capitals, and 
tawdry sculptured angels and the 
Virgin ; to the rt. is a good statue of 
San Alejo, and in the Re^tyjaldo del Coro, 
some pictures by Villodomat, repre- 
senting the Passion of Christ. 

San Pahlo del Campo, so culled be- 
cause once outside the town, like our 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields at Charing- 
cross, resembles th# San Pablo at Tar- 
ragona (p. 405), and is akin to some of 
the primitive churches in Gallicia. It 
was built in 913 by Wilfred II., as an in- 
scription let in the wall near the cloister 
shows. Observe the small double clus- 
tering pillars with engrailed arches, 
the Norman romanesque capitals of 
boars, griffins, and leaves. 

San Pere de las PueWis was built in 
980 by Count Sunario after the same 
style as San Pablo, when the earlier 
church, erected by Louis le D^bon- 
naire, was destroyed by Al-Mansdr. 
Observe the singular capitals, in one 
of which the prickly pear is intro- 
duced: the women, when at mass in 
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this low dark church, muffled in their 
white mmitalinas de punia^ look like the 
dead in shrouds. The ecclesiastical 
archaiologist will visit Sarda Ana, 
built in 1 146, in the form of a cross, 
by Guillermo II., patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, and in imitation of the church 
of the Sepulchre ; unfortunately, the 
transept and Prcshiterio have been mo- 
dernised. Snn Jaime, built in 1394, 
has a noble nave. San Cucvfat (Cata- 
lonico Cn(()(d) was built in 1297 on the 
spot where the tutelar was baked, 
which is hence called del liorno: he 
was niavtyrised by Dacian, July 25, 
by being partly broiled on a grid- 
iron, but when his prayers put out 
the fire, he "was beheaded. His body 
turned up miraculously at St. Denis, in 
France, and was given by Louis Ic 
De'bonnaire to i^rotect Barcelona Horn 
the Moors ; part of it was also taken 
to Santiago. This Barcelonese tutelar’s 
old church was unfortunately rebuilt 
in 1827. 

The single nave at San Just if Pastor 
is fine: built in 1345 ou the site of an 
earlier church, founded by Santiago I 
it possessed many privileges, e, g, in 
disputed cases of duels, sailors’ wills, 
and Christians cheated by Jews. San 
Agustin is a modern edifice, erected in 
1750, and of no merit, although much 
more admired by the natives than 
these venerable piles, which they 
either degrade or destroy. Santa Maria 
del /V, built in 1380, has a noble single 
nave, a rich portal, and fine tower. In 
the Capilla San Miguel is buried An- 
tonio Villodomat, the only painter of 
whom cotton-spinning Catalonia can 
boast; born 1678, ob. 1756, the last 
ray of Murillo lighted on his pallet : 
his style is simple, his drawing correct, 
his colouring rich and natural. His 
works are seldom to be met with out oi 
Barcelona, where they are but little 
appreciated. Few great towns possess 
fewer pictures than this rich mart of 
money-making cotton-spinners. The 
finest works of Villodomat, now at the 
l.ionja, 20 in number, and representing 
the life of the tutelar, were placed 
in the noble cloisters of the Fran- 
ciscan convent, burnt by the mob in 
1835. These cloisters, when we saw 


them, were also filled with curioue 
tombs of the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
centuries ; the sepulchres of the Ar- 
ragoncse royal family, which stood 
on each side of the altar, wer^ jde*- 
stroyed by the constitutionalists in 
1823. San Francisco ^s said himself to 
have visited this convent, and his cell 
was shown in a small patio^ and inf- 
scribed “ Celia Fratris Francisci de 
Assisi, anno 1211.” In the Colegiata 
Sta. Ana observe the quiet cloister and 
sepulchre of Miguel Bohera ; in San 
Belem, formerly the Jesuitas, a speci- 
men of Italian masonry, are some rich 
marbles, some pictures ascribed to Vil- 
lodomat, and the identical sword of- 
fered by Loyola on the altar of the 
Virgin at Monserrat. 

The architect andL antiquarian may 
examine among the^Plkblic and private 
buildings the Casa de Dusai, Calle del 
Regomir ; the rich Patio, with its clas- 
sical pillars and sculpture, ascribed 
to Daniel Fprment, is now a dyer’s 
yard ! lim|he house of the Cardonas, 
near the JJajada de San Miguel, is 
another fine patio. Observe also the 
;5taircase, the elaborate roof, the spiry 
pillars, window decorations, carvings, 
and coats of arms. The fapade and 
patio of the Casa Medina Celi, is in 
rich plateresque ; the house of Gralla 
If Despla (Calle Puerta Ferrisa) is of the 
15th and 16th centuries. 7:7 Palau, 
Calle dels lemplaris, belonged first to, 
the Templars, and then became the 
palace of the wives of thfe Counts of 
Barcelona. The chapel was public, 
and marvellously endowed with in- 
dulgences, because the prow of the 
galley Victoria, in which Don John of; 
Austria commanded at the battle of 
Lepanto, was placed there. The - 
diencia or diputacion, founded in 1365, ! 
was rebuilt in 1 609 by Pedro Blay, in 
the Herrera style : the much-admired 
front is disfigured by square port*- 
hole windows. Here the ** Begente- * 
or chief justice presides. Th§ ceiling, 
and portraits of the Condes of Bar*: 
celona arranged in the court or Salai 
deserve notice : here are kept the ar- 
chives of Arragon, the finest in Spain ; 
exceeding 8000 volumes, and comin'g 
down from the year 874. Thanks to 
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the industry and learning of their 
worthy keeper Don Prospero Bofanill, 
they are admirably arranged, and are 
mines of historical information: the 
original court-yard is preserved, with 
precious specimens of elegant Gothic 
work. The public is admitted to se<: 
the saloons on St. George’s Day. The 
Citsct'consistorial, built in 1369-73, pos- 
sesses an equally beautiful patio : ob- 
serve the twisted pillars, the rich de- 
tails of windows, doors, and the Doric 
fa 9 ade of the front which overlooks 
the garden. The municipal archives 
are curious. The towers of the Bishop’s 
Palace are said by some to be Phoeni- 
cian, but they are more probably mediac- 
>al. Opposite S tn Agnstin is an elegant 
Doric portal of the Herrera period. 
The AiJ um or quarter extended 

from the Constitucion to the 

Calle del CalL The rich inhabitants 
.were massacred and. their houses de- 
stroyed in Aug. 1391, by the mob, in- 
stigated by San Vicente de Ferrer. 

The Captain-General Ijfes in the 
** real Palaclif^^ on its Plaza. The 
edifice was built by the city in 1444 
for a cloth hall, “ Halla dcs draps/* but 
in 1514, when foreign wars destroyed 
trade, this hall was turned into an 
armoury. In 1652 Philip IV. con- 
^cated the building and, to punish the 
rebellious citizens, made it the re- 
sidence of his viceroy ; it was mo- 
dernized by Koncali, an architect who 
laid many a heavy load on the Cata- 
lan soil. The modem spick-and-span 
new palace is in very poor taste. 
This plaza was much exposed to the 
bombardments of Sept. 1843, espe- 
cially the Casa Loiijn^ or “ Long 
Boom,” of the exchange, once a superb 
Gothic pile, and built in 138^; this 
gem was ** beautified” in 1770 by the 
corporation, who employed a French 
architect, of whose iiifprovements even 
the municipality were so ashamed that 
they pulled them down. The existing 
ile, reih*ed in 1772 by Juan Soler, is 
eavy, has many fa 9 ades, a Tuscan 
portal, and arched terrace; a noble 
Gothic-pillared saloon in the interior 
fortunately been spared : the patio 
contains some second-rate marble 
atatues of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


America, by Bover and Olive: the 
Neptune and dolphins of the fountain 
are by 'Traves and Sola, and the statues 
on the fine staircase, of Commerce and 
Industry, are by one Gurri. In the 
large saloon are a Laocoon and a 
statue of an Anujotiese soldier, by Cam- 
peny, and two gladiators by Bover, 
but the whole lot are very ordinary. 
The frescoes in the Sala de Sesunies, 
the portrait of the Queen, and the 
other statues by Campeny, are not 
much better; indeed inside and out- 
side everything bespeaks mediocrity 
of art, notwithstanding the gratuitous 
schools which are opened here, and the 
lectures which are delivered on the 
various branches of knowledge at the 
expense of the Junta de Comcrcio, Two 
rooms are set aside for a rnuseo. Ob- 
serve the paintings by Villodomat res- 
cued from the destroyed convent of 
San Francisco, especially those por- 
traying the Statutes, the Supper, and 
Sta. Clara ; the glass of Water, and 
the Stigmata. The Museo Salvador con- 
tains a good Herbarium, and some Spa- 
nish swords of the rare Perrillo brand. 

The adjoining adiiana was built in 
1792, by Count Koncali; here is the 
Tuscan again, and heaviness ad nan- 
seam; the vexatious its criticism en- 
tailed on the designer caused his death 
in 1794. Since the Norman-Gothic 
period, Barcelona, like Cadiz, has pro- 
duced few eminent men. In early times 
the Jew'S were by far the most pre- 
eminent. Among men of literary merit 
may be cited Masdeu the antiquarian, 
and Capmany the political economist. 

The Felucca-crowded port of Bar- 
celona, opposite this plaza, is spacious ; 
never good, as exposed to the S., it is 
subject to be choked up by deposits 
from the river. A mole, begun by the 
citizens in 1439, was carried away by 
the sea; they then employed, in 1477, 
an engineer, from Egypt, named Stacio, 
whose work, strengthened from time to 
time from the quarries of Monjuich, 
was improved in 1802, by one *Tohn 
Smith of Tarragona During the Penin- 
sular war, when the Mediterranean 
became an “ English lake,” the port 
bein^seljss, was neglected and almost 
ruined. Some sums have since been 
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laid 6ut in cleansing it^ Here, Jan. 1 7, | run in straight lines ; the houses are Id’^ 
1543, the first now so-called and painted red, with a Genoese look^' 

ever made was launched, hy Blasco de ' and tenanted by shipbuilders, dealers in 
Garay, in the presence of Charles V., \ marine stores, fishermen, and washer*^ 
but his treasurer, one Ravago, opposed women. The church, San Miguel, ia 
the invention, which fell to the ground, built in defiance of the beautiful ex-** 
Touching this Spanisli “ invention,’* in emplars of better times ; and the worth-. 
real truth the rejected plan was simply less sculpture, by one Costa, is worthy 
to give motion to the paddles by of San Telmo, the Spanish marine tute- 
“ men,” nor was steam ever dreamed of. lar. The tomb of the Marques, byJ uan 
The whole correspondence is preserved 1 Henrich, is heavy, in spite of his por- 
at Simancas. The unfounded claim was | trait, in marble, and a flaming epitaph<: 
well known in Spain, but Uspanolistno “ In acie fulmen, in aula flamen.* 
kept up the cheat for the honour of The eminence Monjuich defends and 
Nosott'oSf who now call their steamers commands Barcelona to the rt. It was 
(built by the way in England), Blasco- the Mans Jovis of the Romans ; the 
de-Garays! In 1830, when English of the middle ages, being 

steamers first navigated the Guadal- the residence of the Jews; and some 
quivir, the time bills announced that strangely-inscribed tombstones are yet 
“ a mass was said before starting” in to be seen underneath it. The present 
the dangerous, heretical locomotive. hame may be derived from either of the 
There are no want of stone defences former appellations. The tertiary red- 
and fortifications. The port is guarded dish hill is approached by a fine zigzag 
to the 1. by the ‘‘ Ciudadela** and the road constructed by Roncali. The siS 
iovX. San Carlos, The former, destined to perb fortifications are very strong, 
oppress,nottoprotect them, was erected shaped in an irregular pentagon, ai5l 
in 1715 bjrthe French under Philip V., well provided with cisterns and case- 
as a Bastile to cage the wild Catalans mates. The panorama, with the pros- 
and terrorize the citizens. In a mill- trate cky at its feet and mercy, is mag? 
tary point of view it is of no great nificent. In the War of the Succession 
value, being commanded by Montjuich. this apparently inaccessible and im? 
The Bourbon, in order to erect it, pregnable fortress was surprised and 
razed 37 streets, 3 churches, and 2000 taken. Sept. 14, 1705, by I^ord Peter- 
houses. The form is pentagonal, laid borough, one of the most brilliant feats 
out after the system of Vauban. There of that chivalrous commander, the Don 
is a spacious esplanade, barracks, Quixote of history. This result of 
and chapel inside, designed by Ron- deep design and daring is now as- 
cali, capable of containing 8000 men ; cribed, by Spaniards, to “ the acci- 
bnt in 1808 garrisoned by only 20 ! dent ” of a bomb falling on a powder 
This citadel, an abomination in the magazine ! I (Madoz, i. 590.) Mean- 
eyes of the town’s folk, is a bridle in time by some other accident it was sur»- 
their mouths, and prevents the city’s in- rendered to the French by Mina, Nov. 
creasing to its full commercial growth ; 2, 1823, after only a sham-fight ! The 
hence tlie constant attempts to pull it truthful details of Peterborough’s feat, 
down. The cortinas del y de la more romantic than fiction, and which 
Iteymif which face the town were de-, entailed thd conquest of Barcelona and 
molished in Oct., 1841, when the muni- the kingdom of Valencia, are given by 
cipality, having first promised Zabala Lord Mahon, in his 4th chapter of the- 
to protect ♦it, actually led the way in History of that war. For the official 
the destruction, each membetr carrying documents consult Dr. Friend’s Ac^ 
away a stone in triumph 1 count, p. 46, 2hd ed. Loudon, 1707 | 

To compensate for the district de- and Capt. Carleton’s Military Memoirs:^ 
stroyed by Philip V., one Pedro Cer- p. 96. London, 1728,— a woric incor^ 
mefio was employed in 1755-78 by the rectly attributed to Daniel De Foe. 
Marques de la Mina to raise this new Lord Peterborough was the 
suburb called Barceloneta, The streets deal of a partisan leader and the 

T 3 
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child of both Victory, Mars, Venus, 
and Minerva ; generous, chivalrous, 
and eccentric, and fond of glory as a 
■ Nelson, no one ever better understood 
the Spaniards, and had his counsels 
been followed lie would have placed the 
Archduke Charles on the throne ; but 
he was thwarted by the incapacity of 
that dull Austrian, by the slowness of 
the Gernyans, and bickerings among 
the English. No sooner had he retired 
in disgust than things went wrong, and 
ended in the defeats of Almanza and 
Villa Viciosa. 

It was from these batteries that Barce- 
lona was bombarded in the Lesseps*’ 
in^rrection, 1842; and again in the 
JPronunciitmicnto of \84S. The Ataraza- 
nos, pr arsenal below, were constructed 
by Jaime the Conqueror, for the royal 
navy, and finished in 1243. The 
foundry was added in 1378 ; a portion 
of it yet remains. It was much iin- 
oved under Charles III. by one 
ariz, a Swiss. The rambling ill-fur- 
nished establishments and barracks 
vCOver a large space, and have been 
erected from time to time. The ASitla 
dc l<is Arm ts is nioi’e extensive than the 
usual supply of arms or ammunition in 
it ; the heraldic arms of Barcelona are, 
or, 4 bars gules, with St. George’s cross 
'argent. These were the l>earings of the 
old counts, and are said to have been 
-assumed by Wilfred el velloso (he, had 
•fliaiT on the soles of his feet) : after a 
.battle with the Normans he drew his 
bloody fingers over his shield — a truly 
vijsoldier-like blazon ; cruor horrul'i tinxe- 
ffot arma. 

’ Communications with Barcelona, 
AND Excursions. 

. There is much talk of raib'oads to 
Tortosa, Pedralbes, and ^Zaragoza; 
meanwhile there are frequent public 
conveyances on the high roads which 
centre in Barcelona, while regular 
ateamers ply up the coast to Marseilles 
in about 24 h., and down to Cadiz, 
touching at the principal maritime 
cities between each terminm. 

No one should omit to make the 
* excursion to the monastery Momerrat 
and the salt-mines of Cordma, Those 
proceeding to Zaragoza may secure 


their places some 6 days beforehanfl, and 
having visited the salt-mines, strike 
off from Manresa, and take up the 
diligence on the high road at Ljualada, 
Those going to France, and wishing to 
see the Pyrenean portion of Catalonia, 
may extend- the excursion to Urgel, 
falling into the high road either at 
Ftfffieras or Gerona, 

Monserrat by itself may be conve- 
niently visited by ^oing in one of the 
diligences to Madrid, setting down at 
the Meson de la jumada^ 1 JL. from Es- 
parrtfffnera; proceeding thence to Col- 
bato, putting up at the Postal nou, or 
Posada Nneva^ a comfortable inn kept 
by l^edro Bacarisa, a worthy man and 
excellent guide, who can procure 
Bengal lights for the Cuevaj and 
donkeys and mules for the ascent to the 
convent (3 h.), and to the hermitage 
San Gero7wno, and other “lions;” re- 
turning to Barcelona by the same 
route. 
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This entire tour, full of interest to 
the naturalist, artist, and sportsman, 
can only be ridden. From Urgel it 
may be extended into the Spanish Py- 
renees. As the accommodations are 
alpine, take local guides, and attend to 
the provend.. The summer months are 
best for this excursion. The mountain 
roads are bad and intricate. In the 
plains a tedious communication is kept 
up by galeras and oarabas. 

The traveller should leave Barcelona 
by the Pfierta de Santa Madffma, as the 
guns of Moujuich salute the rising 
sun ; retrace the route to Moling del 
Rey (p. 407). At Martorell, Tolobris, 
Posada de la Cruz ^ — is a bridge over the 
Llobregat, which is attributed to Han- 
nibal by the learned, and to the devil, 
as usual, by the vulgar. The pointed 
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centi^ arch, steep and narrow to pass, 
133 feet wide in the span, is a work of 
the Moors ; the triumphal arch is Ro- 
man: however corroded by time the 
foundations are perfect, and wrought 
with bossage masonry, as at Merida and 
Alcantara. There is much such another 
over the TecA, at Ceret, also ascribed 
to his Satanic majesty, the Pontifex 
maximus of the Peninsula. Accord- 
ing to an inscription, this bridge at 
Martorell was built by Hannibal, 535 
u.c. in honour of Amilcar. It was 
restored in 1768 by Charles III. 
After passing the river Noya, which 
flows down from Igualada into the 
Llobregat, the mountain skeleton Mon- 
serrat ris^ nobly out of its wooded 
base: the convent, with its cypresses 
and gardens, is soon seen in the mid- 
way height. 

Jb’spat'rcigue/'a, 6 L. from Barcelona, 
Pop. 2500, is a dingy, dirty town, of 
solid houses in a pleasant, healthy val- 
ley. The window ornaments and fine 
projecting-roof sofiits are quite Arragon- 
ese. The celebrated sulphur-baths of 
Za Piuli are close by, and most pictur- 
esquely situated. The high road to 
Zaragoza keeps to the rt. through 
Colb' do and Bnich ; *at the latter site the 
Catalan peasantry first defeated the 
French, Schwartz was sent, June 5, 
1808, by Duhesme to terrorise Man- 
resa, where the standard of Catalan 
resistance had first been hoisted. The 
blundering Swiss lost a day at Marto- 
rell ; thus time was given for the 
som deoi, or tocsin, to be rung, and the 
armed peasantry collected, headed by a 
merchant named Francisco Riera, when 
Schwartz, takil^ fright at a drum- 
mer-boy’s tattoo, and fancying thafhe 
was met by regular troops, fell back 
when he ought to have advanced. 
The Catalan ffuerrilleros, called So7ii'i>’ 
tones, from this bell, were always re- 
nowned for the unwarlike warfare of 
border foray ; for such is the meaning 
of another of thejr names Almogavares, 
frontier soldiers* Arabic^ Ohaw/ira ; \ 
others derive the Catalan word from ; 
som attends, we are ready ; the answer 
given to the summons at each house, 
via fora, come forth. 

J^rom Colbato proceed under the care of 


Pedro Bacarisa up the mountain, whlclk 
after all is the grand object, althougli 
the Convent, the cradle of Jesuitism, ik 
now laid in ruin ; more so indeed thail 
the evil spirit hatched in that den. 

The extraordinary mountain is called- 
Menserrat, quasi “ Mons Serratus,.? 
jj^iavatToSf and it is, indeed, jagged aa 
a saw. The legends say that it wail: 
thus rent at the moment of the cruci'ii 
fixk>n. It rises an ^isolated grey mass, 
chiefly of pudding-stone, being some 
8 L. in circumference. The pinnacles 
range about 3800 feet high. The out- 
line is most fantastic, consisting of 
cones, pyramids, buttresses, nine-pins 
sugar-loaves, which are here jumbled 
by nature in a sportive mood. Justly, 
therefore, did the convent bear on its 
seal a cluster of hills, crowned by a 
saw, a crosier, and a mitre. More than 
200 different plants grow here. The 
box-trees are magnificent: from these 
the monks carved spoons, which, 
stained red, were sold to the lean pii- 
grims to assist digestion, and as nothing 
eaten out of tl^n ever disagreed, sucl 
spoons migh^%race a lord mayor's 
feast. On the Virgin's day. Sept. 8„ 
sometimes 3000 people went up to her 
shrine. The Catalans believed that 
this high place was selected as the 
throne on earth for the queen of 
heaven and angels. No wonder the 
monks, as says Risco, writing in 1774 
(E. S. xxviii. 43), became the Virgin 
queen's “own regiment, and.the her- 
[ raits her advanced* sentinels and skir- 
mishers nor had the Evil One, until 
the French invasion, the slightest 
chance. 

There are many ascents, all easy, and 
fitted for monastic corpulence and in- 
activity, but the roads to convents and 
places of pilgrimage have always beeni 
made smooth in Spain, while conr^; 
merce toiled as it could on rouffj^' 
mules and over rougher roads. As tlte 
heights are gained, the views beco^; 
more extensive, sweeping over the sei|i; 
to Manresa and the Pyrenees. HeriS; 
and there, perched like nests of thi^- 
solitary eagle, are the ruins of former 
hermitages, burnt by Suchet's trooM!|i 
the extensive convent is placed undei^' 
a tremendous rocky screen, on a sort 
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of esplanade, overlooking the Llobre- 
gat, which flows deep below. The ride 
from Barcelona takes from 10 to 12 h. 
As we reached the portal the vesper- 
bell of the monk, and the distant gun- 
fire booming from Monjuich, told that 
the sun had set, and that another day 
was numbered with the past. W e were 
hospitably received hy the monks, who 
had a range of buildings to lodge pil- 
l^ims gratuitously.. Now reform has 
swept away both monk and welcome, 
although a sort of inditferent accom- 
modation is to be had for the male 
sex only, being paid for, from the 
, scanty inmates, who show the present 
abomination of desolation. Bring your 
provend. 

The entrance of the old edifice, with 
some crumbling sepulchres, ruined 
. cloisters, gardens, vralks, are overrun 
with nettles. At th^ortal was once a 
hospital with cordials ready for sick 
bodies, and a shop for the sale of 
beads and amulets for the comfort of 
weak souls. Moreover, as above all 
the building rocks ri|| of a terrific 
* peipendicular, a imiss was always said 
to the Virgin to prevent their falling 
on the con vent, which a portion once 
did, and destroyed the infirmary ; the 
Chapel is now sadly desecrated. The 
Hetablo was carved by Ksteban .Iordan ; 
j the magnificent Jirjft is by Christohal 
de Salamanca, 1578. On this site (see I 
the mural inscription), in 1522, Loyola 
before the Virgin, previously 
to dedicating himself to her as her 
jknight, and the founding his order of 
Jesuits; he laid his sword on her altar, 
which is now preserved in El Bdem at 
Barcelona. 

The pilgrim now stands in front of 
the “Great Diana” of the Mountain ; the 
miraculous image itself was made by St. 
Luk^ and brought to Barcelona in the 
Jrear 50 by St. Peter. At the Moorish 
mvasion in 717 the Goths hid it in the 
hill, where it remained until 880, when 
som# shepherds were attracted to the 
spot by heavenly lights and singing 
angels ; thereupon the bishop of Vique, 
l^ided also by a sweet smell, found the 
image in a cave, but as it refused to 
move, a chapel was built over it, where 
it romained 160 years. . A nunnery waa 


then founded, which in 976 was con- 
verted into a Benedictine convent. 
The image rested on the primitive 
altar nearly 700 years, until a new 
chapel was built in 1592, to which it 
was removed, July 11, 1599, by Philip 
11.. in person: there it remained until 
1835, when the convent was suppressed, 
and it was brought down. It is rudely 
carved out of dark wood, and holds the 
child in its lap. “ None, however,” 
says the ‘ Conipaidio * (p. 28), “ can 
dare to look at it long,” and the monks, 
in dressing and undressing it, always 
averted their eyes (Villafane, 355) ; 
so the radiancy of Hecate’s image 
dazzled all beholders (Pliny, xxxvi. 5). 
Equally brilliant were its dresses and 
trinkets, which rivalled those of Del- 
phos of old ; for the pious endeavoured 
to conciliate a female intercessor by 
those giftiS which are most agreeable 
to the sex, forgetting th-e lowly sim- 
plicity which formed the sweet essence 
of the blessed Virgin ■when alive; how- 
ever, tlic favours which the image be- 
stowed here in return were commensu- 
rate Mdth the rank of the donor and the 
value of the present: thus to Margaret, 
daughter of •Charles V., it bowed its 
head. So the pagan statue of Mem- 
non, in Egypt, toice saluted Sabina, 
the wife of Adrian. Blessed souls 
frying in purgatory were got out to a 
dead certainty, if their living relations 
only caused masses to be said before it 
and paid for (Comp”* 101). Thus, in 
1740, the soul of Pedro Coll, a day- 
labourer in life, and transported in 
death for 14 years to fire and brimstone, 
was rescued, and anpeared visibly, 
“ like a piece of bumrroast” (Comp”* 
106). Night and day lights blazed 
before the graven image, in 74 precious 
lamps, which the pious French removed 
as positively pagan. 

The grand miracle was the most 
ancient of all, but this is usual, for in 
proportion as the people were ignorant, 
grosser cheats were palmed upon them 
by the cunning monks : thus now poor 
and flat is modem hagiography when 
compared to the rich and truly golden 
legends of old Voragine I The legend 
of Montserrat runs thus ; Towards the 
end of the 9th century the devil entered 
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the body of Riquilda, daughter qf Wil- 1 deceived by a nebulous Juno. Those 
fred el velloso, so the father sent her to who have read the ‘Guardian* (Nqi 
J uan Guarin, the hermit of the Vir- 148) will find all this miracle forestalleil: 
gin’s cave, who was renowned forex- by the Orientals in their SantonBarsisa^ 
polling the Evil One. The temptation Compare also the Italian legend of Si 
was too great ; and in one moment the Giovanni Boccadoro (12mo. Lucca^, 
exorciser cancelled a chastity of a cen- 1823), and Mrs. Jameson’s luculenjt^^ 
tury’s duration. The dread of dis- account in ‘ Legendary Art ’ (ii. 317); 
covery of his first crime led to the But for what true Barcelonese believerfil; 
perpetration of a second, and he next believe consult the authorized * 
cut the throat of his violated victim, toria verdudera de Juan Guarin,* ^4to,* 
and fled to Rome. There the pope Barcelona, 1778. 

ordered him to go back on all fours. The curious ma^ collect some of the 
and never to look up until pardoned by early catalogues oi the miracles worked 
Heaven. Juan became a a graz- by the Virgen de M(Msen'at*s image, 
ing monk, until the hair on his body which were printed for pilgrims, and 
grew thicker than even on the shaggy sold by the monks. Monserrat had4»een 
count’s foot sole. He then lost the use the Subiaco of Spain, and the press 
of speech, and became altogether an from whence some of the earliest 
orang outang. Thus, in the poetical works issued in the 15th century. The 
mythology of the ancients, the cup of most authentic is the /a 
Circe, ». e. brutal sensuality, converted y Milagros,* compiled by Pedro de. . 
man into a beast. At last Wilfred, when Burgos, abbot from 1512 to 36. We 
out hunting, caught him, and tran- possess the black letter edition, Bareev 
sported him into a zoological den, Iona, 1550, in which only 288 miracles 
where he remained the full term of 7 are reported. They increased so daily 
yeare, when a voice from heaven told that new editions were called for in 
him to look up ; he did so, and, as in a 1605, 27, and 71. 

fairy tale, at once recovered his human For fuller and authentic history con- 
sliape, senses, and sainthood. Guarin suit * Compendio JJistoricOf* Juan de 
now led the count to the mountain, Villafane, fol.. Mad., 1740, p. 349 ; the 
where Riquilda re-appeared alive, with ‘ CoronietC of Antonio Yepes, vol. iv. ; 
only a red rim on her throat, which, and the ‘ Cornpendio Jlistoricid/ Manuel 
according to Villafane, (p. 357), was Texero, Barcelona; and £sp. Sag, 
like a necklace de grana^ and rather xxviii, 35; and for the legend of 
becoming than otherwise. Some Ca- Quarin, the different editions of the 
talan theologians contend tllat her ‘ Historia de la Perla^ Argaiz, Barce- 
virginity was niiraculously restored, Iona, 1511, 92, 1627. • 
which, if true, is the only instance A morning should be devoted .to 
even in Spanish legends, and impossi-* scrambling about the mountain, and 
ble, according to the great doctor of examining its geology, botany, and 
their church ; for St. Jerome wrote picturesque scenery. The hermitages 
thus to his female disciple Eustoquium: were once 13 in number; eachwaa; 
- “ Cum omnia possit Deus, suscitare separate, and with difliculty accessibla.1 
virginem non potest post ruinam ;** The anchorite who once entered oneii 
and so Pliny (ii. 7) held, that the only never left it again. There he lived,^ 
power of Olympus over the past, in like things within a cold rock fibund# 
such cases, was oblivion. Be this alive while all was stone aropnd, and 
as it may, at all events, our Riquilda there he died, affer a living death to 
became the first abbess of the convent, world, passed in solitude withoutldPVq| 
Other historians are satisfied that J uan the torture of Satan, according toSta. Te;#; 
also was innocent, and that the devil, resa ; yet these cells were never vacatftk 
who had assumed his form, was de- being sought for as eagerly as apaj^, 
ceived by an imaginary Riquilda, ments are by retired dowagers in Haim^ 
which the image of the Virgin had ton Court. Risco says that there, 
made out of a cloud, just as Ixion was j always a dozen expectants waiting In 
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^he convent the happy release of an 
O^upant. Each hermitage had its 
and some were appropriate, such 
jNI the Mcfgdaien and ^n Dimas the 
good tldef. To be a hemiit, and iW 
tl^at is, left to live after his own 
nishron, exactly suited the self-willed 
'^If-isqlating Spaniard, who hsgea dis^ 
'^cipline aikl subjection to any superior. • 
^-"The invaders came here often, not 
indeed as pilgrims ; they owed a grudge 
to Monserra^ because the monks had af- 
Ibrded an asylum to their countrymen 
Olergy who Emigrated in 1792. In the 
'^ttrei de Barcekma, Paris, 179^ p. 1^3, 
% ^CHioyen** deplores the reception given 
hereto the Parti Pretre, and enlarges 
oh the sacred plate, eyeing it with a 
^{philosophical reflection, “how well it 
would melt;'* a hint which was after- 
wards duly acted on. 7’he Monserrat 
h^ was fortified by Eroles ; but Suchet, 
in July, 1811, soon gained the height, 
when his soldiers amused themselves 
with hunting the hermits like wild 
^oats in the clifls, and, having butchered 
them, proceeded to the convent, plun- 
dered the altars, hung the monks, 
robbed even the poor pilgrims; and 
burnt the fine library. By the loss of 
this “Holy Hill** and strong place 
of refuge all the stores and arms 
•provided by England for the Spaniards 
.were in reality furnished to the enemy, 
while the moral injury was greater, as 
the prestige of the Palladium was 
japped, and the superstitious Catalans 
believing that the Queen of Heaven and 
their Generniisirna had deserted them, 
surrendered to the invaders : a Southern 
people may, indeed, be animated by 
^e promise of supernatural assistance ; 
and the religious stimulant may operate 
as brandy and double rations do with 
Northerns; but when Juno, Hercules, 
and stocks and stones fail, despair is 
the natural re-action,^aide toi, et le 
del t'aidera. 

All now is desolation. Visit, however, 
the^ock-walled garden,, w'ith the deep 
river below — climb up to the Cuence and 
to the crumbling liermitages of Santa 
Ana and San Benito, not forgetting La 
Rfxsa estrccha, a singular fissure; the 
highest is the San Geronimo. Here the 
^e sweeps over Catalonia, spread out 


below 9s a map ; yet lofty as these sites 
were, the armed man toiled up to “rob 
the hermit of his beads,** and injure 
his grey hail’s. These retreats satisfied 
the Oriental and Spanish tendency to 
close a life of action by repose, and a 
hope to alone for past sensualism by mor- 
tification. These true papal soldiers 
minded not the cowardice of running 
away from the battle-brunt, when the real 
Christian buckles tighter on his armour, 
to figlit the good fight, remaining in 
the world but not of it, to meet and 
conquer the difficulties. This Spanish 
retreat to the cowl was also a neces- 
sary recoil of a* system in which the 
physical predominates over the intel- 
lectual ; for when office, command, 
and occupation are gone, when age 
diminishes powers of usefulness and 
enjoyment, there is nothing to fall 
back on, no escape from the laborious 
lassitude of having nothing to do : 
hence these abodes of penance which 
offered a new excitement when old 
stimulants ceased to act, never w'anted a 
tenant, since in all ranks, habits, and 
intellects, many always have lieen and 
are to be found, eager to withdraw, 
youth, love, and war being at an end, 
from the drouth, tumult, glare, and 
weariness of the world, to fly from the 
fieshpots of Egypt, and to shelter them- 
selves under theshadow of the great rock. 
This deserujano or disenchantment, this 
finding out the “ stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable ** vanity of vanities of this w’orld’s 
cheat, is peculiarly Spanish, and has 
led thousands into solitude— often of the 
best society — to contemplate calmly 
the approach of deatli, and prepare for 
it as it approached nearer. Woe to 
him who too late repents ! Thus the 
empire and ambition sick Charles V. 
retired to Yuste, and bartered crowns 
^r rosaries away: indeed, those who 
had bedh the most eager to obtain 
worldly greatness, were the^ first to re- 
nounce it when acquired, as if their 
fierce joy of the pursuit were buried in 
the grave of possession. Many, doubt- 
less, were less sincere, and hid, under 
the mask of retirement and contempt of 
the world, their w»ounded vanity and 
disappointed ambition. The self-love 
and pride of the Spaniard pretends to 
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every thing ; and where failure is the 
result he endeavours to salve it over by 
putting forward any excuse but that of 
self-un worthiness. Many, no doubt, 
who had waded through gore to 
foreign conquest, and through perfidy 
to place and power, fied t6 these soli- 
tudes from their cankered heaps of 
strangely achieved gold to cleanse their 
bosoms from the perilous stuff, and to 
wash their hand from the blood and 
soil of manhood. To some, these re- 
treats were indeed the only safe asylum, 
except the grave, from the execrations 
and revenge of mankind. Such hearts 
may indeed be broken, but like the 
shivered ice or crystal, are never to be 
warmed or softened ; they could not 
escape from themselves, nor get rid of 
their indwelling companion — the worm 
that never dies. Vet these lonely 
•crags, and their unspeakable solace of 
solitude, were most congenial to all 
really wounded spirits : here the earth 
was at their feet, while their hopes and 
affections were set on things above. 
'I’hus they parted in peace, weaned 
from the world, 

** to mourn o’er sin, 

And find for outward Eden lost, a Paradise 
within.” 

Nor can anything be more impressive 
than the Relujio lociy which these moun- 
tain retreats inspire, pro'senttorcm con- 
spicinms deum. Oh, crafty Vatican ! deep 
fathomer of the wants and weakness 
of human nature, how thy ^ise framers 
have provided a tnhula post nattfragiunif 
a sc'/iectntis nidnlm, things wanting 
to our hastily- constructed refUgeless 
Protestantism, which rejects rather than 
WOOS approach, which appeals to our 
strong head and cold reason, not to the 
broken heart and warmest feelings 1 The 
roofless cells are now un tenanted ; the 
works of pious men are swept awa^ ; 
all is ruined save the mountain-ma- 
sonry and the sunsets of nature. They 
are indeed glorious : down to darkness 
goes the orb of fire, and his last rays 
gilding the ruins enhance the melan- 
choly sentiment, where 

— godly Eremite, 

Such as on lonely At bos, now is seen 
Watching at eve upon the giant height 
Which iocdcso'er waves so btue, skies so serene." . 
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From the convent to Manresa is H 
picturesque ride of 4 L. ; the descent^ 
alpine,' amid rocks, pines, and aroma;^ 
shrubs. After entering a vine-cU^ 
country the road ascends the LJoibregaiitr 
at Castellgali, near its junction^ wi||| 
the Gardener, is La Torre de 
».fine Roman monument, the origin ay!^ 
object of whiph are unknown, for the 
interior evidently was pover deStinej^ 
for habitation: the masonry is^solijd 
and well preserved. Observe * the friezt^^ 
and cornice richly adorned with fioweil^ 
and scrollwork, and two lions in tber 
act of pouncing upon a human figured 
Mai^esa soon appears : it was the Ro-' 
man Minorisa and capital of the Jacd- 
tani : the Posada del Sol is very com* 
fortable. Manresa, the central an^ 
one of the most picturesque cities 
Catalonia, is the chief town of its fer- 
tile well-irrigated district: it contains 
13,000 busy cloth-making souls, and a 
SeUf which, without being a cathedra)/ 
is in dignity higher than a colegiat^^ 
being presided over by a Pavorde, a dig- 
nitary equal to four canons. Mawresa. 
was the first to ring out the Somaten^^ 
the tocsin bell — after Murat’s butcheries ; 
at Madrid on the dos de mai/o : hence 
Duhesme, el Cruel, twice sent his in* 
cendiaries Schwartz and Chabran, who 
were both repulsed at Bruch j but 
March 30, 1811, Marshal Macdonald 
came in person with the torch, and set:; 
the example, by firing his own quarter, 
riding to a height to enjoy, like Nero^ 
the “ beautiful sight.” More than 800 
houses, with churches and manufac- 
tories, were then burnt ; nor were ev^ 
the hospitals' spared ; and in vain 
physicians produced to General Salnfo 
the actual agreement, signed by Erenc^ 
and Spanish commanders, that the asw^ 
lums of suffering humanity should Se 
sacred. The sick were torn from ttiell' 
beds, th^wa];ds sacked and bufiit; 
** many ^tienfs were butchered, a&d 
even children in the orphan asylij^ 
infamously abused.” See for hilkN|^ 
details, Southey (28), Toreno (xv,)j ai^ 
Scbepeler (iii. 402), Madoz (xi. 187)^! 
But the perpetrators met with their re^ 
ward, for the Somatenes and peasants, 
when they beheld the face of heaveii 
reddened with indignation at UiisMtiod 
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and incendiarism, rose in arms, and 
the invaders fled, losing many in their 
threat (Nap. xiii. 4). The Catalan 
knife avenged Affuircsa, and the black- 
ened ruins yet remain a silent but cry- 
ing record of the past, and a waniing 
for the future; but Macdonald began 
this trade early at Frosinone, where he, 
Inassacred the inhabitants, and burnt 
tpileir bodies with the timber of their 
bwn homes. 

The Seu is a noble church, although 
the invaders smashed much of the su- 
perb, painted glass, overturned the 
pulpits, and made the chancel a cavalry 
harrack. The edifice is built of a 
brown stone with a fine Ijelfiy -tower 
emd open crown-like termination ; the 
exterior of the jCoro is divided by 
Oothic niches and painted with bishops 
ai3|d saints in a coarse fresco. The high 
altar, with its jasper crj pt chapel, and 
the usual Saracens’ heads under the 
organ, repeat the Ilarcclonese type. 
The font is very elegant : observe the 
tomb of Canon Molet and that of a 
dying monk in the cloisters ; notice the 
rose window and painted glass with the 
Ascension of the Virgin ; the rich red 
and blue colours are splendid. Manresa 
is a quaint, picturesque, scrambling 
town, with tortuous streets and old- 
fashioned houses. The views are 
charming ; from the narrow old bridge 
the cathedral rises grandly above gush- 
ing cascades of the Cardener, amid 
raYines, rocks, gardens, cypresses, 
walls, and Prout-like buildings. 

The Caeca de San Ifjnacio is the great 
lion, and the view from the esplanade 
is glorious: The jagged Monserrat 
towers in the distance, from whence 
the Virgin smiled continually at the 
Jesuit saint while doing penance in 
his cave. The convent built over it is 
of the bad period of IG60, with Ionic 
decorations — clumsy ange1||. and cor- 
rupt architecture. The ^portal of 
the Caeca was, however, left un- 
finished in consequence of the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits. The cave is lined 
with marbles and poor sculpture, by 
Carlos Grau : observe at the altar the 
Saint in this cave writing his book, 
tand his first miracle, the saving a boy’s 
fiOfWl ' from a well, at the bottom of 


which, no doubt, truth still dwells ; 
the pulverised stone of this cave is 
given in cases where we prescribe 
James’s powders ; here also is his 
crucifix, from whose wounds blood 
streamed forth, a common occurrence 
with the graven images of antiquity 
(Livy, xxii. 30, et passim). 

Ignacio Loyola, horn in Guipuzcoa 
in 1491, began life as a soldier, and 
was wounded by the French during 
the siege of Pamplona in 1521. He 
was cured by St. Peter, who came 
down from heaven on purpose (Itibad. 
ii. 387). During his illness he so 
pored over the lives and legends of 
saints, that he went mad, as Don 
Quixote did by perusing chivalrous 
romances. He detennined on a spiri- 
tual knight-errantry, and set forth to 
teach a religion to others of which 
he knew nothing himself, an^ first, 
did penance a year in this cave, the 
V’irgin having actually rcconceived 
him ( Ribad. ii. 408). After dedicating 
himself to her at Monserrat, he col- 
lected a few disciples and proceeded 
to Home to ask for Papal permission 
to found his society, our Saviour 
“ appearing to him in person, to pro- 
mise his assistance.” 

Loyola, an enthusiast, yet sincere, 
became a tool in the hands of the 
crafty Diego Laynez, Xavier Sal meron, 
and of Acqua Viva especially. He it 
was who put forth the Exercitatoriam^ 
the manual of ascetic treatises, said to 
be revealed to Loyola by the Virgin 
herself: but these Exercises were 
almost a reprint of an older work of 
Garcia Cisneros, which was bought up 
in consequence by the .Jesuits. This 
trio composed the truly Spanish code, 
the disciplina arcani^ or constitutions 
which embody the principle of tlie 
mystery of iniquity : these, which it 
was given out were corrected by the 
Virgin herself, appealed to the sym- 
pathies of ^aniards, the then dominant 
people of Europe, and were based on 
the old Castilian military and monastic 
obedience. “They enlisted soldiers into 
the camp of Mary,” to combat against 
civil and religious liberty, which the 
Bible translated by Jjiither was giving 
to mankind. Their object was to up- 
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hold Popery, not Christianity, and thus 
to govern mankind through religion ; 
they purposed to revive the crusades, 
to restore to the tiara in the new world 
what it was losing in the old. They 
created unscrupulous agents ; their 
education was the teaching men not to 
think ; they required a slavish obe- 
dience of the intellect, nnd left the 
understanding without freedom, the 
heart without virtue. As printing, 
which gave wings to the Bible, was 
shattering the fabric of the Vatican, 
the Jesuits monopolising the lever of 
education became missionaries abroad, 
tutors, and teachers of the rising youth 
at home, and thus not only disarmed 
knowledge of its power, but made it 
minister to its own suicidal destruc- 
tion, and become a tool for the carry- 
ing on that implacable, exterminating 
contest, which Borne has ever warred, 
Avars, and will war against all civil and 
religious liberty. Accordingly the 
active, intellectual .Tesuits infused a 
new life into the fat indolence of the 
monastic system. They raised cheer- 
ful, gorgeous temples, and abjured the 
gloomy cowl and routine of the cloister, 
now getting obsolete. Men of this 
Avorld rather than of the next, they 
adopted a purely mundane policy, of 
the earth, earthy. They professed to 
secure the salvation of all who would 
only implicitly trust to them, and thus 
removed heavy responsibility, which 
depresses the soul, and placed it on vel- 
vet : their redeeming merit, according 
to Brillal; Savarin, was (after colonizing 
and civilizing the new world) the dis- 
covery of the turkey and its intro- 
duction to the tniflle; but gastronomy 
owes everything to the church. 

Their nomenclature and regulations 
were also military. The order was a., 
compania,** a cornpanHf the standard 
was **a material heart bleeding, and 
crowned with thorns.” They were 
commanded, not by a Prior, but hy a 
** Gcmeral” Loyola, an old soldier, 
knowing what incumbrances females 
were in a fighting well-disciplined 
camp, urged the pope to decree that 
there never should be Jesuit nuns. 
Bad faith' — 7iutla Jides servanda est here- 
ticis — and an insatiable lust for spiritual 


and temporal power, and the axiondi^ 
that the end justifies, the means, were 
their principles. The shrewd old man 
of the seven hills saw the value of hii^ 
•new and most exclusive allies, his *• own" 
regiment, his personal body-guard ; for 
the Jesuits were subject to no diocesan 
jfurisdiction, but to him alone, so they 
were constituted by a bull in 1.540. The 
order rapidly extended. Loyola having 
been the “ general” of his legions for 16 
years, died July 31, 1556, aged 63, and 
was canonized by Gregoiy XV., March 
12, 1622. It has been calculated that 
the Jesuits* property in Spain, under 
Charles III., exceeded three millions 
sterling: quiet and gentle as doves, 
and cunning as serpents, they were" 
too deep to offend by the ostentation 
of their power, and were satisfied with 
the reality. 

I^oyola, who laid his iron sword on 
the altar at Monserrat, gave a more 
powerful weapon to Rome; there was 
Its handle, while its point was every- 
where. The subtle Jesuits soon be- 
came too mighty for kings, and even 
popes; and the order was annulled 
July 21, 1773, by Ganganelli. The' 
.Tesuits were expelled from Spain 
March 31, 1767, under circumstances 
of singular Punic perfidy and Iberian 
cruelty. How Aranda managed this 
coup d'etat with Charles III. is de- 
tailed by Blanco White, * Doblado 
Lettei’S,* p. 445. Yet Jesuitism, it has 
been said, may feign death, but it , 
never really dies; its immortality is 
secured in the weakness of human 
nature. 

No school of art ever painted^ the 
Jesuit like that of his own country: 
Boelas ^ave to the life the stealthy : 
grimalkin courtier, while Ribalta, the 
imitator of Sebastian del Piombo, 
took the Schidoni look of these “ men 
in black from under the ground ;** his 
favourite subject was the sepulchral 
vision of Loyola, when the Saviour 
appeared to him bearing his cross,- 
bidding Jiim go to Rome and be of . 
goSte cheer. Ego vobis Romsc propitius' 
ero. Loyola assumed for the costume of: 
his order the usual dress worn in Spain - 
by the secular clergy, which consists 
of a black goyn and a huge hat,- a 
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yard long, turned up at the sides. It 
IS the dress of Don Basilio in the Mar- 
riage of Figaro; none, however, can 
understand the fine arts of Spain, as 
connected with the Jesuits, without 
reading the church- life of 
the founder. * I «/<( del Santo, Niereni- 
berg,' Mad. 1636, 3rd ed. There are 
many othjers; one by II. L. Ortiz, fol., 
Sevilla, 1679 ; and another by Fr°* de 
Mattos, fol., 1718. 

For ^lanresa, consult Epitome Ifui~ 
toricp de J/., Juan Caspar Roig, 4 to., 
Barcelona, 1 694 ; and of its saints by 
Juan Gemes, 8vo. 1607. 

' Those who only intend visiting the 
salt-mines at Cardona, must allow 2 
days from Ma^esa to go and return; 
then they may ride to L/mlada to take 
up the diligence, leaving Monserrat on 
their 1. hand ; a guide is necessary. 
Passing through the straggling village 
of Guardiola, amid vines and pine- 
groves, the track winds sometimes 
along the beds of streams, at others 
over a Scotch-looking countiy. The 
peasantry are poor and laborious ; the 
farm-houses solid. Quitting the mise- 
rable Odena, with its marble rocks and 
polygonal tower, we reach the high 
ro^d to Aragon, through which the 
Zaragoza and Barcelona diligfences 
pdss at the clean town of Ljnalada, 
and the mule may be abandoned. 

The route from Manresa to Suria 
.Tuns through a wild country, where 
pine-trees are mingled with vines. 

an ancient-looking, unwhite- 
washed town, rises on a hill over the 
Cai^ner, whose stream and valley is 
passed through, until, ascending a 
stony rise. Cordon^ appears, with its 
castle towers, long lines of fortifica- 
tions, straggling houses, cypress 
gardens, and arched buildings. The 
celebrated and inexhaustible mine lies 
be^w, to the 1., before reaching the 
fridge. An order, alwayi^ granted, is 
necessary from the. steward of the 
Puke of Medina Celi. The mine is 
an:4il)^lute moiii^in of salt,emermng 
in a jagged outline, nearly 500 met 
high, and a lea^e in circumference; 
it diners from the mine at Minglanilla, 
as being on the surfaed: these are the 
#f«» mentioned^by Strabo (iii. 


219). The salt pinnacles shoot forth 
from a brownish earth, like a quarry 
of marble dislocated by gunpowder. 
The colours of these saline glaciers 
vary extremely, and are brilliant in 
proportion as the weather is clear. 
When the sun shines they look like 
stalactites turned upside down, and 
are quite prismatic, with rainbow tints 
of reds and blues. It seems a Sindbad 
valley of precious stones. Some of the 
grottos look like fairy cells, lined as 
it were with preserved fruits, sparkling 
with crystallised sugar. There is a 
peculiar mixed colour, which is called 
arkqnino. Visit the farad mico, the 
hole of the squirrel, said to be a mile 
in depth. The miners make little 
articles of this salt, as is done with the 
fluor-spars in Derbyshire, which never 
liquefy in the dry air of Spain. 

Crossing the Gardener by a good 
bridge, we ascend to Cardona — Ubeda 
— a steep town of some 2500 souls. 
Posada del Sol, gooil. This strong hill- 
fort was never taken by the French : 
thus in 1711 it beat back Philip V, ; 
and again in Oct. 1810 it bafiled Mac- 
donald and his incendiaries, who fled, 
harassed by the infuriated peasantry. 
It has a gothic colcffiata, dedicated to 
San Vicente, in which are some sepul- 
chres of Ramon Folch and his wife, 
whose ancient but now degraded palace 
yet remains. Observe the carvings of 
the organ 1608, and a Virgin by Vil- 
lodomat, at the high altar. The cita- 
del contains the chapel where Ramon 
Nonat, one of the greatest of* Catalo- 
nian saints, died. He is the tutelar 
man-midwife of Spain, and divides 
practice with the Cinta of Tortosa, 
He is called 'Nonat because, like Mac- 
duff, he was “ from his mother’s womb 
untimely ripped,** non-natns. Thus 
born in 1198, he became a monk, was 
called el Santo fraile, and made a car- 
dinal by Gregory IX. He also cured 
women who were beaten by their hus- 
bands ; and having one rainy day given 
his red hat to an old beggar, the 
Virgin appeared and offered him a 
chaplet of roses, which he ungallantly 
declined, thereupon the Saviour came 
in person to give him his own crown 
of t|;^oms (Rit^. ii. 603). • He died at 
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Cardona, in August 1240, the angels 
attending his couch. In spite of the 
hot weather, hia body for 15 days 
afterwards perfumed the whole castle. 
A quarrel now arose as to who was ta 
have and keep his precious remains, 
which was thus settled by.King Jaime: 
He ordered the fragrant corpse to be put 
on the curate's blind mule, and to re- 
main for good wherever the animal 
might depose it. In these times, when 
the possession of a relic attracted pil- 
grims and pious benefactors, such a 
sure source of income was always a 
bone of contention among the local 
clergy ; again mules and asses con- 
stantly play an important part in Spain*, 
being judiciously called in as arbi- 
trators, although it only occurred to 
the wag Aristophanes to im iffine such 
au appear (Ran. 159), as a ludicrous 
comparison, ovog etyuv 

The blind mule being laden with 
Don Ramon, proceeded with its bur- 
den, the church bells ringing of their 
own accord as it passed, which Spanish 
bells often do or did (see Velilla). It 
rested at Portell, the place where he 
was not born, and there the body now is. 
A convent was forthwith founded, and 
was much visited by pious females, 
who constantly returned cured of bar- 
renness. Thus Nonat both removed 
sterility and facilitated parturition. 
Benedict XIII., a Catalan, who had no 
objection to help a local legend, and 
thus do a little etnjiefto or Spanish job, 
canonised him in 1414. More ample 
details will be found in his church- 
authorised biographies, by Pedro 
Merino, 4to., Salamanca, and Fr°* G. 
Fanlo, 4to., Zaragoza, 1618. The 
saints Celeterio and Hemeterio who lie 
in the crypt of San Miguel, are also 
much relied upon here, 

T'he sportsman and lover of wild, 
-nature may now push on to the moun- 
tains. Take a guide and fill the 
alforjas, as these alpine recesses are 
rarely visited save by the smuggler. 
The Llobregat abounds in trout. Ad- 
vancing, therefore, we reach Solsona 
(the old Setelix), made a bishopric in 
1593 by Philip II. Towards Urgel 
the plains are fertile in fruit and com ; 
to the N. the hills and woods abound 


in game. Sohonn, the capital, rises 
above the Riu Negre. Pop. 2000 : 
placed in the heart of the hilly coun-. 
try, it has long been head-quarters in 
turbulent times, and the scene of 
sundry bush-fightings in the earliest 
struggle. The square old castle, with^ 
its round towers at the angles, on an/ 
eminence commands the town. The 

ij .. 

Gothic cathedral of the 1 1 th century 
was burnt by Macdonald in Oct. 1810. 
The principal portal, finished in 1769, 
contained a statue of the Assumption 
of the Virgin ; and the Capilla de Nv£s^ 
tra Seilora del Clanstro was the holiest 
of the chapels. The episcopal palace 
built for Bishop Sala in 1779, by one 
Francisco Pons, has th|||||fa9ade towards 
the Plaza overdone wR pilasters and 
ornaments. The traffic of Solsona is 
in iron, and the women,* like most in 
Catalonia, are industrious knitters. 
Leaving Solso7ia we cross the Salada ; 
this brackish trout river falls into the 
beautiful Segre, whose stream and 
valley is now ascended to Uvgel: rising 
in France, it flows down the valley of > 
rnigccrdd, under the rocky spurs, to 
Urgel, and thence by the plains on to, 
Lerida. At Oliona, on the Segre, IjS 
its hill-girt basin or cuenca, the roads 
to Urgel, Barcelona, and Ldrida branch 
off : here is a good bridge, and another 
at Organa, hsdf-w^ay between Solsona. 
and Urgel: near this the rocky gorge 
narrows, and the river has forced 
most romantic pass, which is spanned 
by 3 alpine bridges — Los ires puentes, 
dels tres Fonts. 

Thence to 'Urgel — the Seo, or bishop- 
ric, is a most ancient seej founded in ' 
820; it lies belo;^ the Pyrenean spur, 
between the sweet rivers .Valira and 
Segre, which, distilled from their mounr 
tain alembic, unite, the former coming) 
down the Swiss-like valley of Andcnrct^^ 
"of which the bishop- of Urgel is, 'eh’*- 
titled the sovereign prince. The ioviit 
is -commanded by the citade}^ pn;;;lh<| 
height, Xas llorcas, or “Gallows 
its governor beat back jthe Fre'hoh;^' 
1794, by whom, in revenge, the «d|ifi 
was terribly sacked: The plain%:^^ 
low, the granary of Catallmla, 
irrigated by a canal planned by 
Soler. This intricate country 
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always the heart and centre of Catalan 
outbreaks. Here the Royalists took up 
th^ cause of Ferdinand VII. in 1822 
here Romagosa long held out agains 
Mina, who, trained to exterminate the 
French, now tried his hand a^iust 
his countrymen. This Seo again, in 
1827, became the head-quarters of a 
Carlist insurrection against the same 
Ferdinand’ VII. because he was getting 
too liberal, w'hich tlie Condo do A'span 
extinguished in a deluge of blood. 
Tl;|is adventurer of French origin rose 
during the Peninsular war, nobody 
exactly knowing how ; not that he 
behaved over well, for his misconduct 
at Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo 
saved the Fr^mh from utter destruc- 
tion. Cuiinin^^uougli afterwards to 
make Ferdinand VII. his polar star, he 
served him through fair and foul with 
the implicit obedience of the old 
Spaniard ; he obeyed to the letter the 
king's private orders, while he treated 
with contempt those of his ministers. 
During his patron's life lie was an 
absolute autocrat in Catalonia, well 
fitted by his iron rule to keep dow'ii that 
stiff-necked turbulent province. At 
the king's death he served Don Carlos, 
his successor, with equal zeal, and then 
upheld the very cause which a few 
years before he had put down ; but 
mas pes't el Rey q*te la sangre. He him- 
self was thus murdered at last. Ilis 
head-quarters were at Unjely while 
ihose of the provincial Junta w^ere near 
Berya, 10 L. S.E. Oct. 2t?, 1839, he 
quitted Berya to attend this Junta at 
Avia, distant 1 L., where he was well 
received by his own aide-de-camp. 
Brigadier Mariano Orteu, and by the 
eurate Feri^er, who, lit a mven signal 
shot him with a pistol. The wounded 
than was then bound on a mule and 
digged about until Nov. I, when they 
took him towards the frontier, telling 
him that he was going to be set free 
SM pais** ■ in his own country ,^n 
France then his former friend, Orteu, 
Dame up and shot him, the Conde ex- 
chfiming, “ Ah Mariano !" The body 
having been sportively stabbed by the 
kniVes of the rest of the company, and 
tied with Iftones, was thrown into the 
Eegre, over Puente de Espia, near 


Orgaiid, It however floated up, and 
was buried by peasants at the Coll de 
Nargo, the curate Ferrer having re- 
turned to Berga to assure the Conde’s 
partisans that he had seen him de- 
livered safely in France — cosas de 
Espnua ! These classical scenes of 
civil contention again, in 1838, wit- 
nessed sundry bush-fightings between 
the Carlist gncrilloro Tristaui and the 
regular Christinist general De Mecr. 

From Urget, a central point, many 
wild and picturesque passes lead over 
the Pyrenees into France ; the shortest 
ascends the Segre. 

Route 47. — Uiigel to Montluis. 

Piicnte del Bar . • . . 

Bellver . . . . . 2^ .. 5 

IHiigccrd}! 3. .. 8 

Ltivia 1 . . 9 

Montluis 3 .. 12 

This charming river and mountain 
ride seems made for the artist, angler, 
and sportsman. The Segre runs up to 
the Gnrgantn^ or gorge enclosed be- 
tween the S. W. tail of the Canigu spine 
and the Carol to the N., which is gene- 
rally called the Corrogiinienio de Pnig^ 
cerdd. The valley of (^erdaua, (^ere- 
tania, is bounded S. by Bergn and N. by 
France. Like many of these limitrophe 
Pyrenean districts it became inde- 
pendent soon after the Moorish invasion 
in 731. After long struggles against 
its neighbour the county of Cerdana 
merged in 1196 with Barcelona, and 
was divided by the peace of the Pyre- 
nees in 1669, when France obtoined a 
portion, pushing down her territory on 
the S. or Spanish slope of the moun- 
tains, just as the Spaniards retain the 
N. slope iu the Valle dc Aran, and both 
in defiance of geographical inclinations. 
Belltcr — Pulcher Visus — as its name 
implies, a place of beautiful Swiss-like 
views, with some 650 inhabitants, is 
built on a 8car|>ed hill over the Segre, 
with an old ruined castle, a collegiate 
ihurch, and a custom-house. Puigeerdd 
s the chief town, the he<id of Spanish 
IlJerdana (pop. 1900), built in the valley, 
where the Raur and Arabd unite with 
he Segre : the trout, are fine, and the 
shooting wild and excellent, especially 
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the C ibra or Bouquetin, It 

has a Colegiata and a charming walk, 
and is a frontier garrison town, and 
has witnessed the horrors of border 
warfare, Llivia — Julia Libica — al- 
though within the French boundary, is 
a Spanish town. Here Santiago iiri^t 
preached the Gospel to the Jews of 
Spain. Pop. under -1000. It is pret- 
tily situated under its ruined castle, 
and near the source of the Segre, with 
a handsome Parroquia. Llivia was 
once an episcopal town, but the cathe- 
dral was entirely destroyed in 732 by 
the Moors. J/o?4^/?<is,;Mont Louis, is 
the French frontier citadel, built on a 
conical hill by Vauban in 1684, in 
order to command the narrow but 
easy and much-frequented pass (see 
Handbook for. France). At Planes^ 
near Montluis, is a church, said to be 
Moorish, earlier than Charlemagne, 
and certainly not later than the 10th 
centy. The second and central pass 
is by the Valle de Andorra, 


Route 48. — iTrgel to Tarasoon. 


San Julian 

• • • • *3 


Andorra . 

• • • • *3 •• 

6 • 

Soldeu . 

• • • • #3 •« 

9 

Hospitalet 

• • • • •3 «« 

12 

Tarascon • 

• • • • 

18 


This, a bridle-road to Solden, is after- 
wardi^carriageable. The pastoral and 
picturesque valley of Afidorra, a jumble 
of hills, enclosed on all sides by the 
Pyrenean spurs, extends about 7 L. 
long by 6 broad, and is bounded by 
the French and Spanish ridges, by 
Pnigcerdd to the S. and E., by the 
Comtd de Foix (depart, de TAriege) 
to the N., and by the Corregimiento 
of Talaru to the V* Watered by the 
Balira, Ordino, and Os, it is one of the 
wildest districts of the Spanish Pyre- 
nees, abounding inr timber, which is 
floated down the Balira and Segre to 
Tortosa. The name Andot'ra is derived 
from the Arabic Aldarra, ** a place 
thick with trees,** among which is 
found the Cobra Montaraz^ with bears, 
boars, and wolves. This valley, ceded 
in 819, by Louis le Debonnaire, to the 
Bishop Sisebuto, has maintained a sort 


of independence between France Ri)d 
Spain. Geographically considered, the 
district ought to belong entirely to- 
France, to which it is subject in civil 
matters, being in spirituals under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Urgel, a 
sort of Prince Bishop in a phantom 
palatinate, and nominal republic. The 
species of President is called the Veguer, 
Full particulars will be found in Madoas 
(i. 288), as also of the working of 
France and Spain in their tenancy in 
common. The whole republic may be 
some 37 m. in extent by 30 wide,'*'l!i. 
and W. ; the Pop. about 5000, either 
pastoral peasants; smugglers, or rude 
forgers of iron, who look in this pic- 
turesque country like devils in«ara- 

I • /*: 

dise. 

T'he chief town was originally at San 
Julimiy where \ stone cross marks the 
site; the present one stands with a 
good bridge on the Balira, and the town 
of Andorra suffered much during the 
civil wars both from hostile attack an<|. 
suspension of commerce. To the rt... 
arc the heights, and the old Moorish 
castle of Cof^l, a name derived from 
Carolus, Charlemagne. The Puerto is 
carried over the Col de Puig Marins, 
thence to Hospitalet (see Handbook 
for France, K. 97). Those who wish 
just to go into France will find Sailla^ 
gouse one of the best of the mountain 
villages; the wild rocky scenery to 
the hamlets Porta and Poste is quite 
Salvator-Rosa-like. ' 

The varied excursions from San 
Julian are full of alpine charms. 
Escaldos is an irregular* picturesque 
hamlet, with a fine trout-stream, a 
water-power to the rude iron forges t 
the ore iy brought from Qarol. Thie 
}iills around the rich alluviaV basin of 
Andorra abound in pine-forests, which 
afford fuel ; nothing can be pret^er^ 
than the distant views of the villages;' 
embosomed in woods : at Mont Meh>^ 
ar^ three lakes, enclosed by lofty ai^' 
fantastic walls of rock. LeayingJ^;^ 
caldos, proceed up the valley 6'f A'mda-. 
lire, either to Canillo, or more circuit- 
ously by the Val de Arensel, entered by 
a beautiful gorge, and then pass^ 1^ 
the narrow defile to Urdino and Aribge. 
A broken ridge separates Urdino and 
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CimillOf where is a curious old church. 
Thence ou by miserable Solde% beyond 
► which is the frontier line, and by Port 
de Framiquel, a wild region of Flora, 
to Ax, in the sweet valley of the 
Ariege, in France. The traveller will 
take a local guide, and attend to the 
provend. 


Route 49. — ^Urgel to Bonaigua. 

■m 

Gastelbd 2 

Romandrin 2 .. 4 

Llatx>ri>i 3 .. 7 

Tirvia 1 .. 8 

Esterri ■ . .3 . . 11 

Valencia . . . . . . i..lH 

JHiipson de Bonaigua . . • .. 13 


bregat. Izaak Walton himself could 
not wish for a prettier district than 
this whole ride to Pohla de Lillet ^ a 
place on the Llobregat of some 1200 
souls, which the angler may make his 
quarters. The peasants are hard- 
working and simple, and the women, 
as all over Catalonia, indefatigable 
knitters. The Llobregat flows through 
the hamlet ; near it is a round temple 
dedicated to San Miguel, said to be one 
of the 8th centy. The angler may 
hende, skirting the hills, visit the river 
Fresne, or Freser, at ; and then 
fish ill the Ter to Cnmprodoti^ a frontier 
town of 500 Inhab., sacked by the 
French in 1639, and again Oct. 5, 1703. 
Hence the traveller may cross the 


This is the western route by the 
Puerto de Aron. Ascending the pretty 
Ordino is Catelllxif with 250 inhabit- 
ants. PoiWDuIrin is a poar place in the 
heart of the hills. At Llahorsii, a hamlet 
of iron-workers, is a good bridge over 
Ihe Noguera Pallaresa, which here is 
^joined by the Cardos. Tirvia is a better 
village, with 400 Inhab.«i Esterri^ like 
all these places, is a mountain dwell- 
ing of hard-working peasants. Va- 
(encM has nothing in common with the 
voluptuous city on the sunny coasts : 
it is cold and cheerless, and constantly 
CO'^ered with snow, whence the name 
Val ,de Nea. Its Puerto is frequently 
ililpassable. From thence we descend 
into the Valle de Aran (see Index). 
The whole of this route is savage 
and alpine, and devoid of accommoda- 
tions. 


Route 50. — Ukgel to GIebona. 

Fomols 2i 

Juxent li .. 4 

Bflgi . . . . .4 .. 8 

Lillet . . . . . . 2^ .. 104 

Candebanol 24 .. 13 

RfpoU 2 .. 16 

Yalfogona ... • . . 14 .. 164 «« 

^Olot . ... . . • 24 .. 13 

Mienw 24 . . 2i4 

Baliolas • . . . . . 24 .. 24 

Gerona • . • . • .2 ,.26 

The country is wild .and broken to 
;Foti|^s and l&gd, which is situated on 
Ihe.^ascBrefi, a tributary of the Llo- 


Puerto into France to *Pratz de Mollo^ 
and proceed up the valley of the 
Tech, 8 m. to Arles. Now the Canigu, 
rising almost isolated from tlie Pyre- 
nean chain, spreads forth its spui*s 
like a fan, and soars a real mountain 
9141 feet above the plains of Roussil- 
lon ; the ascent is not difficult. From 
ArleSy after reaching the top, whence 
tlie views over sea, river, mountain, 
and plain are siipero, descend and 
sleep either at the forge of Valmania or 
even at Prades. Leaving Arles you 
pass by the old watch-tower of Bateres, 
which looks over the valleys of the 
Tech and Tet ; there breakfast ; then 
proceed through pine-woods and rho- 
dodendrons to the summit (see 4]and- 
book for France). 

Those who continue in Spain may 
descend the Llera from Camprodon^ 
which falls into the Flu via below Cas- 
tellfoUt. RipoU (Pop. some 950) was 
nearly destroyed in the civil wars, 
which much injured the magnificent 
Benedictine convent built in the 10th 
centy. by the Ab^t Oliva, and an 
Escorial from the 9th to the 1 2th centys. 
Here rest the early counts from Wilfred 
el VelhsOy Mir, Sunc, Sinofredo,. Borrel 
II., Ramon de Berenguer, &c. ; the 
particulars of the tombs are detailed 
in Yepes (iv. 218), there is talk of pre- 
serving them in a Museo : the cloister 
is very curious, especially the roma- 
nesque capitals. Relow the town the 
Fresnd, or Fraser, runs into the Ter j 
thus RipoU m9j well be called Rivi^ 
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Pollens. The valley is charming : the 
Ter in its course to Viqiie hows near 
Roda and Amer, through some narrow 
and Very picturesque rocks; but into 
what lovely and secluded secrets of 
nature does not trout-fishing conduct 
us I This stream is apt to be either 
too low or too full of snow-water. 
Basalt-built Olot is a manufacturing 
town of 9000 souls, placed between 
the Fluvia and the volcanic hill Mont- 
sacopa, which is of great geological 
interest. Other craters exist on the 
Mont Olivet and el Puig de la G arrinada 
to the N.IO., at Bosch de Tosca, and a 
league distant at Santa Margarita do 1h 
Cot ; as tlie whole district is volcanic, 
the intermediate plains. Bid Sacot and 
de la Daccsfty should be explored. The 
Sopladores, under the hill Batet, are cool 
currents which blow out of the porous 
lava, and used by the natives as refri- 
geratories. 

. Six L. from Ttipoll and 6^ from Olot 
is Vitpiey Vichy Ausona, a ciiidad and 
the capital of its temperate and fertile 
hill-girt plain : ancient Ausona, accord- 
ing to native annalists, was founded by 
Auso, son of Briga, grandson of Noah. 
The modern name Vich is a corruption 
of Yicus, a Roman town razed by the 
Moors and rebuilt in 798. Many Roman 
antiquities have been from time to 
time discovered and neglected; some 
inscriptions are preserved in the Esp. 
Sag.y xxviii., which treats of this dio- 
cese. The city is placed in the centre, 
of its district, on a slope ; the environs 
produce corn and fruit, and a bad 
wine : pop. about 10,000, partly manu- 
facturing and agricultural; their sau- 
sages are excellent, especially the longa- 
nizas. The irregular town branches 
out like a spider's web from a centre 
g^up;- it has a pleasant rambla and 
an arcaded plaza, and a prison in the 
ancient tower of Moncada of the 10th 
centy. The see, a bishopric restored 
in 880, in 970 was raised by John XIII. 
to be the metropolitan of Catalonia; 
this dignity reverted to Tarragona in 
the 11th centy., after its reconquest 
from the Moors. The cathedral, re- 
built in 1038 by the Bishop Oliva, has 
been, modernised ; it contains some bad 
pictures and a fine Custodia, 1413, 


with some books in the cloister library. 
Observe singular ]|^ars and capitals* 
the work of Berengario Portell, of 
Gerona, 1325. Vich was repeatedly 
sacked by the French, and near it, 
Feb. 20, 1810, Souharn, by one dashing 
French charge, put 14,000 Spaniards 
to instant flight, their General E. 
O’Donnell leading the way to the, 
mountain hides. « 

Barcelona is 12^ L. distant from 
Vich by Tonuy 1^ L., which is joined 
to CollxispinUy and has on it^ hill a 
ruined castle, and an .ancient church, 
founded in 888. CcntellaSy or Santa 
Colurna de CentellaSy 1 L., is said to 
have been so called from the Goth 
ChintiUty who here built a strong for- 
tress, now a ruin ; the place, like Aigua 
Freda, 1 L,, is built on the Congest. 
Thence 2 L. to La Garriga / 2 morC to 
Granollers, Pop. 2200^ near the rivers 
Pesos and Congest; observe bn the 
plaza the cohertizo, supported by pillars fP 
2 L. oif in the pine-clad hills is 
Codinasy with its piuones, and petrifying 
cascade; hence to Moncada 3 L., under 
its hill, which is separated from Beixach 
by the Besos ; the ferruginous baths 
are much frequented : here the Gerona ; 
high road is entered, and 2 L. more 
lead to Barcelona. Hostalrich, on the 
high road to France, lies 7 L. S. fixm 
Vich: the cold Monseny ridge Ts 
crossed near Arhisias, where, on the 
hill San Sagismundo, the fine amethysts 
are found which decorate Catalan ear- 
rings; -the shooting here is excellent. 
At Olot the road branches off to Ge-' 
rona, 7 L., by Mieras, and also to 
Figueras by Besalu. 


Route 51. — Barcelona to 
Perpinan. 


Moncada • . 

• 

• 

• 

. 2 

Montmald . 

• 

• 

• 

. 2 .. 4 

Llinaa . . 

• 

• 

• 

.2 . . G 

San Celonl . 

• 

• 

• 

• 3 * . 0 

Hostalrich . 

• 

• 

a 

. 2i .. Hi 

Mallorqtduas 

a 

a 

• 

• 2 .. 13i 

Gerona . • 

• 

• 

a 

. 4 .. 17i 

Bascara . . 

a 

• 

a 

. 4 .. 21i 

La Junquera 

a 

• 

a 

. 3 .. 24i 

A1 Bonlou . 

• 

• 

a 

. a- 7, 27i 

Perpiflan . • 

a 

• 

• 

.4 .. 31i 


This, the upper road, is by no meims 
so pleasant as that which runs by tlio 
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coast, Rte. 42. The country to Qe- 
roua, by both roa^l^ is densely peopled, 
and the manufacturing hive is in per- 
fect contrast with the silent, lifeless 
Castiles and central provinces; we 
seem positively to be in another planet. 
This corner of the Peninsula has from 
time immemorial been exposed to the 
Jmvader, who, whether Celt, Gaul, 
Roman, Goth, or French, have ravaged 
it in their turns : under the reign of 
terror qf Duhesme // cruel and Au- 
gereau, the air was poisoned by the 
putrefying bodies of peasants, executed 
without even the form of a trial (To- 
renC, xi.). The road is carried under 
;|l^e cold Monseny ranges amid a wild 

E ine-clad broken country ; on the 
eights of Zltnas, Vives and Reding 
ventured, Dec. 16, 18C8, to oppose^ St. 
Cyr, who was advancing <jn Barcelona, 
a^r the capture of Rosas, which Vives 
had not even attempted to prevent* 
iThe Spaniards were completely routed, 
Vives running away on foot, Reding on 
horseback; and yet, in this hilly broken 
country, by a proper gucrrillero and de- 
fensive warfiire, the French, driven to 
great straits, might have easily been 
cut off in detail. 

H0STAI.RICH, once the most impor- 
.tant fortress on this high road, was 
:tfi^en by the French in 1694, when the 
town was sacked, and the fortihea- 
,ttohs ruined, repaired afterwards, in 
Peb. 1810 they were held by Julian de 
Estrada for 4 mouths against Auge- 
reau, the garrison at last cutting out 
its way, and getting safely to Vich: 
Augereau vented his spite by tortur- 
ing and burning alive many of the left 
behind (Schep. i. 256), 


Route 62 . — ^Babcelona to Gebona. ' 


Badalona . 

• a • • 
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Matar5 . 

a a • a 

a 3 • a 

6 

St. Pol . 

a a • • 
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Tordera • 

• a a a 

a 3 a a 

104 

Onanota . 


*^a 2^ a# 

13 

Geroup • 


a 2i .a 

151 


A railroad from Barcelona to Matard, 
. .some 15 m., i^ the first ever laid down 
, ip "Spain, thanks to the aid of Hercules 


Britannicus, for no where previously 
did carts stick in deeper ruts than in 
commercial Catalonia; nature, how- 
ever, was bountiful enough, and tliis 
coast-line is truly delightful — a con- 
stant interchange of hill and plain, 
with the blue sea on one side and the 
rich maritime strip on the other, a 
sunny scene, where the aloe hedges the 
garden- farms of orange and lemon with 
impenetrable palisade ; the cottages are 
neat and clean. There is little here of 
Castilian poverty or idleness: on -all 
sides the women are knitting, the la- 
Iwurers delving, and the fishermen 
tnmming their picturesque craft. Oc- 
cupation renders all happy, while in- 
dustry enriches, and these charming 
districts continue to be what they were 
of old described by Fest. Avienus (Or. 
Mar. 520), Sedes amcense ditium. 

Budalona^ Bethulonia, on the Besos, 
near the sea, contains about 5000 ma- 
nufacturing, busy, and amphibious 
souls. The ancient parroqnia is built 
on Roman foundations, but few anti- 
quities found here have been ever pre- 
served. The coast is charming, dotted 
about with pines, and sweet groves 
tenanted by nightingales, and filled 
with fruit and corn, with the sweet 
blue sea gladdening the eye and tem- 
pering the summer heats. Matard — II- 
luro X.Inns, Posada de las Diliijcncias — 
Meson de la Fmrte') —rises on the sea, 
surrounded on the land side by ver- 
durous gardens. The hermitage S. 
Maten and the Moorish tower liarriach 
on their heights form landmarks for 
ships. Elevated to •the rank of a 
Ciudad since 1701, it contains 13,000 
busy, industrious souls, and is increas- 
ing. The port is capable of much 
improvement. The town, of an irre- 
gular shape, has two good plazas, a 
well-managed hospital, and a fine spa- 
cious parroqnia, with 6 pictures by Vi- 
ladomat, in the Capilla de los Dolores ; 
5 represent the Saviour bearing the 
Cross, in different phases of agony ; 
the Santa Veronica and Virgin, 011 blue 
and white drapery, is worthy of Mu- 
rillo. The oldest church is San Miguel 
de Mata, whence some derive the city’s 
name, and explain the armorial bear- 
ings, or 4 bars gules, a hand holding 
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a sprig, Mata, with the word The 
chief street is La Miera (the river, 
Itambla) ; the well watered town has a 
tortuous old, and a more regular new, 
quarter : in the former the better 
classes reside, while the operatives and 
sailors people the latter. The marine 
suburb is connected with the upper by 
las Kscaleras. The principal approaches, 
both from Barcelona and Gerona, are 
handsome streets. Matard has at last 
recovered the terrible sacking by Du- 
h^lknc, June 1 7, 1 808 ; he was quartered 
for 2 months here, and received as an 
allj’^ and a guest. On quitting he re- 
paid the hospitality by bloodshed and 
pillage. Southey (viii.) and Toreno 
(iv. ) give the details. Duhesine pur- 
sued his road to Gerona, a red trail 
of fire and blood marking his progress’* 
(Schep. iii. 227). This man, known 
here as AY Cruel, was sent to his account 
at Gemappe, while skulking away after 
Waterloo. 

At Catilla the road turns inland, 
and the country becomes more broken 
and less cultivated. Gerona rises above 
the Ter, exposed indeed to the north 
winds, but overlooking a sunny, well- 
irrigated plain ; placed by its military 
position in the very jaws of every in- 
vader, at no period has it escaped 
sieges, nor have the fierce natives 
shunned the encounter. Their wild 
district has always been the lair of the 
bold bandit and Oncrrillero, unchanged 
since the days of Festus Avienus (Or. 
Mar. 528) : 

" I*ost Tndigetes aspcri se profcrunt, 

Gens ista dura, gens ferox venatibus 
Lustrisque inherens.” 

Ferocity is indeed inherent ; but with 
the vices they have the rude, hardy 
virtues of uncivilized mountaineers. 

Gerona, Gerunda, is of most remote 
antiquity : the diligence inn is the best.'^ 
Some derive the name from Geryon, 
who kept oxen near Cadiz, exactly the 
most distant, and most unlikely point : 
others contend for the Celtic G er, near, 
and Ond, a confluence ; and it is placed 
near the junction of the Ter and the 
Ona. These matters are discussed in the 
* Resumcn de lasGrandezas* Juan Gasper 
Roig y Yalpi, fol. Barcelona, 1678, and 
in tneLs2}.Sag,xlnu iv.v. Gerona boasts 
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to be the first town in which Santiago 
and St. Paul rested Tvhen they came to 
Spain; which neither did. While in 
the possession of the Moors, and placed 
between France and Spain, like other 
limitrophe districts, it sided alternately 
with each, and generally with the 
former. It was taken in 785 by Charle- 
magne, the “ heavens raining blood, and 
angels appearing with crosstis” {Esp, 
xliii. 74). The Moors regained and 
sacked it in 795. It was soon recovered 
by its “ Counts,” and then, passing to 
Aragon, gave the title of Prince to the 
king’s eldest son. Of the Moorish 
period there remains an elegant bath 
in the Capuchin convent, a light pavilior 
rising from an octangular stylobate. 

Gerona, a ciudad, well-built and 
massy. Pop. about' 8000, is the 
capital of its district, the see of a 
bishop, 2 i plaza denrmns. It lies under 
the fortified Montjuich hill, is of a tri- 
angular form, with streets narrow but 
clean, and has 3 plazas : the Mercadel, 
or suburb, parted off by the Ona, is 
very ancient. The city is much dila- 
pidated from the French .siege and 
bombarding ; it bears for arms, or, the 
'4 Catalan bars gules, and an escutcheon 
of waves azure. The see was founded 
in 786 by Charlemagne. The early 
cathedral was pulled down and rebuilt 
in 1316 ; in 1416 a dispute arose wheAer 
the bold plan by Guillermo Bofify of 
one nave should be changed into 3 : a 
jury of 1 2 architects was summoned,who 
decided on the single plan. Cean. Ber. 
(Arch. i. 92, 261) has printed all the 
deliberations, which evince the serious 
consideration with which these mighty 
works of old were reared. The ap- 
proach is magnificent, and, as at Tarra- 
gona, a superb flight of 86 steps, raised 
in 1 607 by Bishop Zuazo, leads up to 
the faqade, which is in the Greeco- 
Romano style, rising in tiers, order 
above order, and terminated with an 
oval rose-window : from the square 
belfry the panorama is beautiful. Be- 
fore entering, look at the Pttetda de lo9 
Apostoles and the terra-cotta statues of 
1458. The interior, with its semi- 
circular absis, is simple and grandiose. 
The Silleria del Coro is of the early part 
of the 16th century : observe the epis- 

u 
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«opal throne. The isolated altar be- 
longed to the older church ; observe 
the frontal) the paintings, and some 
early enamelled figures, a.d. 1038, and 
a noble retahlo and pillared tabernacle 
by Pedro Benes. A fine crozier and a 
custodia escaped from the mass of 
sacred plate that was carried off by the 
Invaders. Observe the sepulchres of 
Bamon Berenguer II. {Cap,*dc Kstopci)^ 
and his wife Ermesendis, ob. 1058, and 
.il^at of Bishop Anglesola, and in the 
chapel of San Pablo that of Bernardo 
4e Pavo. Next visit the Sala Ciipitiilar, 
Wad the cloisters with quaint capitals 
like those of Vich and Ripoll, and exe- 
cuted by Berengario Portell, 1325. In 
the Galilea and the Cementerio de los 
Negros are some very ancient lapidary 
inscriptions. In the archives in the 
cloister are some early MSS. and a 
Bible, written in 1374 by Bernardin 
Mtttina for Charles V. of France, but 
ascribed here to Charlemagne. 

The Coleg i< ft a de Sun Folia is also ap- 
proached by a staircase between two 
polygonal towers; from the earliest 
times this church w'as half a fortress. 
The grand relics are the head of San 
Feliu and the body of San ^^ciso, who 
was Bishop of Gerona from 304 to 307. 
P.or their lives and deeds consult Padre 
Roig and Ribad. iii. 311. San Narciso, 
with his deacon Feliu (Felix), when 
at Augsburgh, put up by mischance at 
a “ Burdell,’* and there wrought his 
first miracle, by converting Afra his 
hostess, and 3 of her frail ladies, Digna, 
Eumenia, and Eutropia, “ worthy, 
well behaved, and well speaking ** 
fiamsels, who afterwards swelled the 
list of Mrs. Jameson’s ** Bienheureuses 
Pecheresses.” Killed on his return to 
Spain by the Gentiles while saying 
mass, the site where his body lay was 
revealed by angels to Charlemagne, 
and he became the tutelar^ of Gerona^ 
which from its frontier situation al- 
ways needed one much. Thus, when 
Philip le Hardi, anxious to avenge the 
Sicilian Vespers, invaded Catalonia, 
and began plundering the silver on 
the Mint’s tomb, there forthwith issued 
from tihe body a plague of flies: the 
cleneal authonties differ as to their 
c^our, some affirming that they were 


white, others that they were tri-co- 
loured, blue, green, and red, while 
Father Roig is positive that they were 
** half green, half blue, with a red 
stripe down their backs.” Be this as 
it may, they destroyed no less than 
24,000 horses and 40,000 Frenchmen ; 
nay, the king liimself sickened and 
died at Perpinan, Oct. 5, 1285. Hence 
the proverb “ Las Mosccts de San Nar- 
ciso/’ These gad-flies re-appeared Sept. 
24, 1653, and compelled the French, 
under La Mothe-Houdaincourt, to re- 
tire once more, having then stung to 
death, according to Padre Roig, no 
less than 20,000 horses. Again, May 
24, 1684, an enormous single parti- 
coloured fly appeared miraculously on 
the image of the saint, and the French 
army, under Bellfonds, cither died or 
ran away. As this miracle was au- 
thenticated by Isidro Vila, the town- 
clerk, Innocent XI. decreed a national 
thanksgiving to Narciso, as “ the Sa- 
viour of Spain on the 29th of every 
October is still a first-rate fair and holi- 
day. The local Junta in 1808 declared 
this Hercules Muscarius, this 
this Baalzebub, to be their captain- 
general ; and on his tomb was laid the 
staff of command, in order that this 
glorioso e invicto martir as especialisinio 
protector y generalisimOt might infuse 
luces y valory intelligence and courage, 
into mortal Spanish generals. The 
whole decree was republished in 1832 ! 
in the Esp, Sag, xlv. 90, with the 
names of the 32 deputies who signed 
it, headed by the identical Jaime Creux 
who, as the representative of Catalonia, 
opposed the giving command to the 
Duke of Wellington, just when the 
Cortes of Cadiz preferred Sta. Theresa ; 
but these Spanish flies are not Cosas de 
Espaua alone. Such things and Brevets 
^are quite Peninsular. So San Antonio 
was nominated the generalissimo (the 
San Narciso) of the Lusitanians. Al- 
though he never served while alive, he 
was called into active employment 
when dead, and was enrolled in 1688 as 
a private — the Virgin being his surety 
that he would not desert ; in 1 780 he 
was made a general officer, and Junot, 
in 1807, received his pay with the r^ 
gularity of a true believer (Foy, ii. 
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19). This Creux, afterwards arch- | famine and disease effected what force 
bishop of Tarragona, headed the Car- of arms could not. Alvarez became 
list and servile party, and died in delirious, and with him Gerona fell ; 
1825. for Samaniego, his traitorous succes-.. 

Gerona, in the War of the Succes- sor, forthwith capitulated, and the 
sion, made a desperate resistance with place fell December 12, 1809. The 
2000 men against 19,000 troops of defence lasted 7 months and 5 days, 
Philip V., who abolished its univei*sity against 7 open breaches. The French 
and all its liberties. In June 1808, expended .60,000 balls and 2O,O00 
Gerona, garrisoned with 300 men of the bombs, and lost more than 15,000 men. 
Ulster regiment, under O’Daly, beat off Augereau broke every stipulation, and 
Duhesme, El Cruel, w'ith some 6000 insulted the invalid Alvarez, instead of* 


men ; he returned with fresh forces in 
July, boasting that he would arrive the 
24th, attack the 25th, take it the 20th, 
and rase it on the 27th ; but he was 
baffled and beaten off again by that 
marine gadfly Lord Cochrane. Not 
daring to go near the sea, Duhesme 
retreated, Aug. 16, by the hills, pur- 
sued by Caldagues, and lost his cannon, 
baggage, and reputation. At that 
critical moment 10,000 English troops 
were ordered from Sicily, and, had they 
landed, JluCnaparte could never have 
won Catalonia. Unfortunately the loss 
of the island of Capri by Sir Hudson 
Lowe enabled the French to threaten 
the potterer Sir *Tohn Murray, and the 
troops did not sail. The Catalans were 
thus left unassisted, and thereby this 
province and Valencia were lost. The 
English only interfered on this coast 
when too late, and then were led by 
bunglers only to do worse than nothing. 
(See Biar, Ordal, Tarragona, &c.) 

Gerona was again besieged in May, 
1809, by the French with 35,000 men, 
under Verdier, St. Cyr, and Augereau. 
The governor Mariano Alvarez, left 
by the Junta in want of everything, 
even of ammunition, was brave and 
skilful, and well seconded by some 
English volunteers under the gallant 
Col. Marshall, who took the lead and 
was killed in the breaches : PeMon, 
Nash, and Candy also distinguished 
themselves. The women of Gerona 
also enrolled themselves into a com- 
pany, dedicated to Santa Barbara, the 
patroness of Spanish artillery. The 
enemy bombarded the city — the re- 
sistance was most dogged — general 
after general failed, and the siege be- 
came so unpopular that Lechi, Verdier, 
and others took French leave. At last 


honouring a brave opponent, confining 
him in a solitary dungeon, where he 
was soon “found dead,” say the French 
— “ poisoned,” says Toreno (x. Ap. 3) ; 
and Southey compares his fate to that 
of W ri^t and Pichegru. He lies buried 
in San Feliu in a simple sarcophagus. 
This gallant but unavailing defence,, 
like that of Zaragoza ' and Cuidad 
Rodrigo, redeems the scandalous sur- ; 
renders of Badajoz, Tortosa, &c., V. 
the traitors and “ children m the art 
of war” of the Blake, Imaz, and Alache 
breed. 

For the siege of Gerona consult 
‘ Memorias^ J. A. Nieto y Samaniego,^. 
Tarragona^SlO, and Madoz, viii. 37S^. 

La Rz^Hjp lies 5 L. to the 1. of Ge- 
rona. Here, in September 1810, Henry. 
O’Donnell, aided by English tars, took 
the ever unlucky blunderer Schwartz 
prisoner with 1 200 men. 

From Gerona there is a bridle-road 
to the 1. into France. 

*The rugged alpine frontier of the 
Pyrenees is indeed threaded by infinite 
tracks and passes made by' the wild' 
goats and smugglers; it will always 
be prudent to take a local guide ahd 
a contrabandista if possible : attend also 
to the provend. The large^ map ofi^ 
the Pyrenees by Arrowsmith is usefhL^ 

m 
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1 -tiZ 
V 

Baholas ...... 2 

Besalii 2 .. .4 

Entrepenis ... . . 3 .. 7 

Basagoda 24 . . 94 

St. Laurent ..... 14 . • 11 

Turning to*the rt. from Besalii the 
road ascends the Llera, on which En*- 
treperas is placed. Basagoda 'Uommti^ 
nicates with Camprodon bj[ the Coir 
de Fac, and is the last town in Spaiiu " 
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Bascara 4 

Fimeras 3 .. 7 

AlaJunqnera . . . .3 ..10 

JSouloil . • . . ..3 .« 13 

Perpillan 4 . . 17 

On leaving Geront the Flu via is 
crossed by a high and narrow bridge. 
On these •banks Ferdinand VII., tra- 
Tclling under the title of Conde de 
'^Barcelona, was restored to Spain, March 
24, 1814, by Buonaparte, whose pride 
had too long obscured his military 
judgment. Had he taken that step 
sooner Ferdinand would have been 
another apple of discord to the English, 
against whom the cortes and priests 
were plotting ; again, by withdrawing 
Suchet’s army, Buonaparte would have 
had greater means to resist the vic- 
iKnious Duke when invading France ; 
but Spt^n was invaded by perfidy and 
bad policy, and .poetical ju.stice re- 
quire that it should be his pit. Fer- 
dinand came back attended by his 
tutor, Escoiquiz, who had lured him 
in 1808 into the Bayonne trap. Pe- 
dant and pupil both returned as 
Spanish as they had gon<||||vth — no- 
thing learnt, nothing for^^Sn. The^ 
l>ake, however, thought better of the 
king than of his ministers. He also 
foresaw the termination of the im- 
practicable cortes and constitution, 
and (Desp. Sept. 5, 1813), felt certain 
** that if Ferdinand should return he 
would overturn the whole fabric, if he 
has any spirit :** and as he did, nothing 
loth, and urged on by the nation, 
which, sick of petty tyrants, fled from 
liberales and democrats td the throne. 
Ferdinand was well disposed, and 
meant and wished to have acted 
fairly, but it was impossible, as his 
party was too strong for him, and 
clamoured for Iberian Venffanza, He 
fell also into the worst hands, and 
especially Freire and Ballesteros, his 
war ministers, who prejudiced him 
against the English, and e^ecially 
against the Duke, falsely stating that 
he patronised a liberal newspaper called 
'JSl Conciso, Thu^ when the Duke 
arHved at Madrid, Ferd. VII., although 
kmtkardly very civil, never touchra 


on political subjects. The Duke was 
very nearly being obliged to go and 
lodge at his brothei*"s house, when a 
hint was given by Gen. O’Lawlor to 
the Duque de San Carlos, and a proper 
residence was provided; nor did the 
king, although the Duke would have 
liked it, ever offer to give him a per- 
manent house there in his quality of 
grandee. The Duke saw at once how 
things were going on, and passing 
through 'Tolosa on his return, told 
Gen. Giron, “ c’est une affaire perdue,’’ 
and he was right. 

Higneras^ Ficaris, Fonda dal Comcrcio, 

a straggling place, rises in its rich pine- 
dotted plain of olives and rice : all are 
busy here, the men with spades, the 
women with the needle, while nightin- 
gales cheer their work. Pop. about 
8000. Here the traveller should ex- 
change his Spanish money for French, 
or his French for Spanish, as the case 
may be, remembering always that five- 
franc pieces, or the pillared daro^ are 
the saiest coins to take. Those who 
now enter Spain for tlie first time 
should read our preliminary remarks 
on money, passports, sketching, cos- 
tume, &c., and may rememl)er that Bar- 
celona is a capital place for a Spanish 
outfit. In the parish church Philip 
V., November 3, 1701, was married to 
Maria Luisa of Savoy. The glory of 
Figiwras and her shame is the superb 
citadel, which is called San Fernando, 
having been built by Ferdinand VI. 
Pentagonal, rock hewn, and planned 
on the principles of Vauban, of truly 
Roman magnificence and solidity, as 
far as art can go, it ought to be im- 
pregnable. The arsenals, magazines, 
&c., are capable of containing ample 
garrison stores, &c., all usually found 
** wanting in the critical moment.” 
In the prison, Alvarez, the hero of 
Gerona, was ** found dead**^ although 
Augereau held no coroner’s inquest on 
the body. Gen. Castanos marked the 
spot by an inscription. The fortress, 
thus placed m a central point of com- 
munication, is the key of the frontier, 
or ought to be ; for well did Mr. Towns- 
hend observe, in 1786, while it was 
in progress of building, <*When the 
moment of trial comes, the whole will 
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depend on the weakness or treachery 
of a commander, and, instead of 
being a defence to the country, it 
may afford a lodgment to the enemy •** 
and his prophetic apprehensions 
proved too well founded. The 
miserable governor, one Andre Tor- 
res, surrendered, November 28, 1794, 
at the first summons of the republi- 
can Gen. Perignon, who, , having 
under 1 5,000 men, could'- scarcely be- 
lieve their success, or the astound- 
ing co>vardice of a garrison which had 
every means of resisting even 60,000 
men for at least six months. 

Again, March 18, 1808, this citadel 
was gained at once W Buonaparte, 
whose agent, Duhesuffe, pretending 
to be the ally of Charles IV., pre- 
vailed on the governor, one Pi*ats, to 
confide in his hononr^ and to impri- 
son therein 200 unruly conscripts; 
instead of whom he sent his picked 
soldiers in disguise, who immediately 
overpowered the Spanish garrison, 
inefficient in numbers, and unpro- 
vided with the commonest means 
for defence : so true is the Spanish 
remark — this fiife citadel always be- 
longs to us in the time of peace, and 


brave Spaniards. Rovira-was re\irarde4 
by preferment in the cathedral of Vic]S> 
a common practice at that period. 
FiijueraSf thus taken by the theolcN 
gian, was as quickly lost by the regular 
general, ‘ the blunderer Campoverde^ 
who, while creeping — socorros de 
pann — to its tardy re-supply of troopg 
and provisions, was met. May 3, 
General Bftraguay d’Hilliers^ who, with 
some 4000 men, by one dashing cavalry 
charge, completely routed 10,000 Spa^ 
niards, killing 900, and taking 1500 
prisoners. 

FifjueraSf left to itself, l>esieged and 
bombarded by 13,000 Frenchmen, was 
gallantly'^ defended by the governor, 
Martinez, who, after nearly 5 months* 
resistance, when all food and am- 
munition failed, capitulated (Aug^i^ 
16) on honourable terms, all of whi<^ 
were violated by Macdonald. Aftsc' 
sundry executions the brave j^m8#n 
was marched half-naked to the hulks 
of Brest and Rochefort, ahd there com-, 
pelled by Buonaparte to work like cohV 
victs. (Southey, Chr. 38). The lo?. 
cality is one of rivers and hills, most 
of whicl^gp:e crowned with old fi’ontier 
towers sw«hermitages. The inhabit. 


to the French in time of war. It is i]|i||||ants, Pyrenean highlanders, are fond 
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fact a fdiblesse not a fortress, an ex- 
pence to be kept up in peace, and in 
war a stronghold for the enemy. The 
position itself is ill chosen, from the 
constant fevers which decimate the 
garrison : no canal has yet been made 
to Rosas, by which these pestilential 
districts might easily be drained. 

Strong as it is, yet Figueras was re- 
captured in one hour, April 10, 1811, 
by Rovira, a doctor in theology ! who, 
having friends in the town, had long 
wished to attempt its surprise, but was 
thwarted by the blundering regular 
generals, who laughed at the idea as a 
Quixotism, a Rovinula: the doctor, with 
some peasants, succeeded from sheer 
boldness of conception and execution. 
The careless French governor, Guyot, 
was condemned to death for form's 
sake, and a ^eatrical scene was got 
up, when Buonaparte j>ardoned him. 
All this French farce is bepraised bv 
Napier (xiii. 6), who deals gently witli 
his idol’s subsequent cruelty to the 


of their local dances, the contrapas and ; 
sardana, as of fives, la pelota. The 
fiannel mantilla of the women, la 
captichay and the stick, garrot, of the 
males, are remarkable. 

Leaving Figneras, the road, after pass- ; 
ing the Llobregat, reaches La Jmiqmra^, 
in its reedg plain or ganjanta betwecpj^ 
the hills. From the quantity of espari(^ 
which grows here, the site was callei^ 
by the ancients Campus Juncarius, atli^ 
also “ the plain of JSIarathon," h'Oiiiii| 
fjMpet^MVy a rope (Strabo, iii. 24U). Herel 
is the Spanish adnana. 

Now we ascend the mountain barrie^^ 
of the Pyrenees, and passing, by roug^ 
and picturesque stages, mid rocks 
cork trees, over the Col de PertUsyi^i 
scend to FI Boulou, The height look^ 
over Spain and France, which 
Rubicon Tech separates. To 
above the village PertUs, is the 
esque fort of Bellegarde, raised ^ 
1 679 by Louis XIV. to preveni^ho 
sage of the Spaniards, apd guArd 
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newly acquired slice of dominion. I intercommunication being cut off. The 
Placed On a conical hill between 2 Romans, when Spain w-as conquered, 
ridges, it is strong 'although com- broke dowm the barrier, and united 
mauded by tlie Spanish height, from the tw'o portions under their para- 
whence there is an extensive view mount authority. The mint was very 
looking towards Pigueras and the snow- busy, and the coins have surviveil the 
Japped soaring’ (7uyjiV/w. Onthis/Wr^o city, as .TO have been discovered, all 
Pompey erected a monument inscribed of which bear the head of Minerva on 
with the names of 876 places which he | the reverse (Florez, * M.* ii. 409). For 
had subdvicd. Cajsar, when he also ancient details consult Livy, xxxiv. 9 ; 
passed by, having vanquished the ge- Strabo, lii. 241 ; and IJap. Sihj., xlii. 
nerals and sons of this conqueror, raised 202. The Goths used Kmporite kindly, 
an altar by the side of the former and raised it to a bishopric. The strong 
trophy. Nothing now remains of town resisted the invading Moors, and 
either. Sic transit gloria, j was by them dismantled ; it was finally 

Soon the aj^pearance of the semi- destroyed by the Normans, and the sea, 
soldier French douanier, the rigorous by retiring, has completed the injuries 
searchings of trunks, nay persons, and of man. ♦ 

the signing of passports, announce JlosttSy 2^ L. from Gerona, wdth its 
another kingdom. Then adieu hungiy long street of w hite houses, and placed 
Spain, charming land of the original, on the upper part of the bay, was the 
racy, and romantic, and w'clcome Jlellc Greek Vohuv, Rhodes : the old town, it 
France, chosen country of most unpic- is said, lay tow’ards the headland, at 
turesque commonplace, and most poeti- San Pedro dc Tiodn, Below^ the town is 
cal cookery. But the comfort of a the citadel, which w’as besieged, Nov. 
good dinner, good road, and good car- 1794, by the French under Perignon, 
riage is indeed unspeakable, after and gallantly defended by Isquierdo, 
liaving declined the word “ rough who, when his inadequate means were 
it,” in all its tenses; oh, ii|g|j|ra tellus exhausted, managed, Feb. 3, to embark 
Iberia? ! and save his garrison. The defences, 

gllhalf-ruined, were never repaired, as is 
usual in Sixain and the East ; accord- 
ingly, when the next war broke out, 
this important key to the coast, and 

Eoute SS.—FiarERAS to Rosas. Pigueras, was left exposed to the 

mercy of the enemy. Attacked, Nov. 

From Figneras there is a wild and 1808, by 7000 French under Reille, 
■picturesque riding route into France, Souham, and St. Cyr, it was gallantly 
along the coast of the Gulf of Rosas, defended by O’Daly and Fitzgerald, 
On one side Castelton dc Amp'trias, now who had good. Irish blood in their 
a iniserable ruined fishing hamlet, is veins : it held out for 29 days, sur- 
all that remains of the ancient com- I rendering Dec. 5. Meantime no effort 
jAercial Emporite, Emporium, E/bt^opiat was made by any Spaniards to relieve 
U&ftfTtpMVf. This colony of the Pho- this important maritime place, as a 
cssan Greeks from Marseilles, founded base for operations, with the Mediter- 
$&0 B.C., became the rendezvous of lanean open ; and had it been held, 
Asia and Europe. It traded then in the French would with difficulty have 
linen as now in calico. I’he Iberians overrun Catalonia, which, in fact, is 
beheld these foreign settlers with great the key of Figueras ; nay, when the 
jealousy, and after many contests came English afterwards would have re- 
"to a singular compromise : the Greeks paired the defences, they resisted the 
were allowed to occupy the islandjrocks offer, suspecting that they were going 
k(8 Metas, Medns, but their city, Pale- to keep it for themselves. Lord 
<^1U, Tras divided from the Iberian Cochrane, however, who commanded 
hy^ a party wall, which wras regu- the * Impdrieuse,* on the 25th, just 
•^rly guitfded as in a case of siege, all 1 threw some 80 blue jackets into the 
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headland fort, which the religious 
Spaniards called La Trinidadt and the 
more cestlietic French Ic bouton do rose. 
These tars played such pranks with 
their cutlasses as only British sailors, 
rendered reckless by uninterrupted 
victory, can venture to practise. They 
beat San Narciso and his Gerona Spa- 
nish flies hollow, and on the 30th 
repulsed 1000 of the enemy. The 
“ mere name of Cochrane, however, 
(/;/ rocOf the bugbear) "was enough to 
inspire terror to the enemies of Eng- 


land all along the coast. Rosas and 
its defences were reduced to ruin by 
I Suchet, a fate to which this frontier 
fort has immemorially been subject. 

Crossing the headland and passing 
I the Cabo de Orem, the site of the teni« 
i pie of Venus and her promontory, a 
j wild coast-road leads by Cervera to 
i France and Porte Vendres, Portus 
; Veneris, "^here the steamers touch in 
I their passages to and from Cadiz and 
■ Marseilles. 


END OF PART I. 
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Abbreviations ;~.Sp. .Spain, .Spanish, .Spaniards. E. England, English. 

F. France, French. 


Moors, Moorish. 


AhANICO. 

Abanico, fan, 67, 112 
Abasside, dynasty, 225 
Abderahmaii, 225 
Abencerrages, the, 292 
Abu Jusuf Yacub, 173 
Abu Said, murder of, 18G 
Acebuche, 215 
Aceite, 215 
Acequias, 361 
Accident, influence of, 7 
Aclimatacion, garden of, 
154 

Adam, Sir F. , defeat, 407 
Addington, Mr., 300 
Adra, 331 

to Cartagena, 333 

to Granada, 329 

to Malaga, 332 

Aficion, la, 67 
Afrancesado, 102 
Africa, view of, 148 
Agua bendita, 58 
Aguardiente, 25 
Aguas dulces, 255 
Aguiia, Conde del, 211 
Aguilar, A. de, 281 
Agustin, San, 203 , 
Agustin, Archbishop, 404 
Air, Sp., dry and rare- 


} ALGIBES. 

i Alameda, town of, 255 
! Alaryon, Seftor, 326 
I Alarde, 357 
Albaicin, 296, 323 
' Albigenses, 207 
I Albuera, the battle, 249 
Albuera, French version 
of, 250 

, Sp. claims, 250 

Albufera, the lake, 381 
Albufiol, 332 
Alcaide, 170 
Alcala de Guadaira, 159 

de Gisbert, 388 

la Real, 257 

del Rio, 221 

Alcaiseria, 322 
Alcarrazas, 232 
Alcazaba, 302 
Alcazar of S<^ville, 185 
Alcira, 359, 383 
Alcolea, 232 
Alcoy, 356 
Alcublas, 384 
Aldrete, escape of, 323 
Alerce, 180, 228, 308 
Aletes, 325 
Alexander VI., 359 
Alfarache, San J uan de, 
155 


i AMAUGUnA, 

I Alhama, 40, 289 
I Alhamilla, 234 
I Alhambra, 297 

I by night, 312 

: Alharas, 227 
Alhaurin, 283 
Alicante, 354 

to Carthagena, 351 

to Elche, 854 

-• — to Xativa, 355 
Aljamia, 66 
All Halloween, 208 
Almaden del Azogue, 220 
Almaden to Seville, 216 

to Valdepenas, 246 

Almadraba, 145 
Almagra, 334 
Almagrera, 335 
Al'Mann, 307 
Almandralejo, 249 
Almazarrou, 334 
Almenara, 387 
Almeria, 333 

to Granada, 329 

to Jaen, 325 

Almizates, 172 
Almohades, 226 
Almoravides-Murabi- 
tins, 226 
Almufiecar, 332 
Alpargata, 235, 365 . 
Alpujarras, 329 
Alonso el ^bio, 169 
Aloque, wine, 354 
i Alvar Fanez, 366 
Alvarez, M., 435 
Alvaro, M. de, 376 - 

I Amargnra, calle de, 176 
U3 


ned, 32 
A||||||md melody, Sp., 107 
AjMTcas, 174 
Ajarafe, 165 
Alacha, Conde de, 397 
A ladispbsicion de V., 1 22 
Alameda, 136 
Alameda, costumes on, 
•117 


Alfaqucs, los, 389 
Alfonsinas, las tablas, 1 83 
Algara, la, 304 
Algarabia, 66 
Algarrobo, 362 
Algebra, 174 
Algeciras, siege of, 152 
Algihes, 302 
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AMAS. 

Amas, 189 

Amontillado^ 140, 157 
Amphitheatre at Italica, 
213 

Amposta, 389 

to Fraga, 396 

Ampurias, 438 
‘ Ancient mines, 340 
Andalosh,"*12C 
Andalucia, 126 
Andaluza, girl singing, 
106 

Andar de Zeca en Meca, 
228 

Andas, 53 
Andorra, 429 
Andriani, L., 386 
Andiijar, 232 
Andiijar to Granada, 258 
Anglers, hints to, 48 
Angustias, San, 325 
Annals of Peninsular 
campaigns, 46 
Annals of Sp. artists, 72 
Ante! la, 383 
Antequera, 264 
Antipathy, Sp., to treas, 
42 

Antonio, Nicolas, 83 
Apes* hill, 272 
Apes of Gibraltar, 277 
Arabes en Kspaua, His. 
de, 72 

Aracena, 218 
Aralial, 254 
Arana, 107 

Aranjuez, gardens of, 246 
Aranzada, 71 I 

Araucana, poem, 246 
Arbos, 407 
Arbusias, 431 
Archidona, 255, 265 
Archena, 348 
Arehitects of Sp., 57 
Architecture, Sp., 55 

\ books on Sp., 73 

Archives of Alhambra, 

* 307 

•— of Arragon, 415 
Archivo de las Indias, 177 
Arco de Bara, 407 
Arcos de ^ Frontera, 263 
A'dites, 394 

Areizaga, J. C., defeat, 
.245 


ASJA. 

Arenas, Puerto de, 259 
Arfe, Juan de, 182 
Argainasilla de Alba, 244 
Argote, Simon de, 295 
Arjona, J. M., 90,160,208 
Armorial bearings of 
Sp., 63 

of the Virgin, 196 

Arrabal, 296 
Arrayanes, Patio de los, 
30(i 

Arrecifes, 20 
Arrieros, muleteers, 23 
Arriguela, 256 
Arrizafa, 231 
Arroba, 71 
Arroyos, 32 
Arroz, 361 
Arrozales, 359, 362 
Arsenal, Sp naval, 350 
Arte de Pintura, 75 
Artesonado, 172, 308 
Artillery, first use of, 149 
Artists, hints to, 45 
Artistical tour, 45 
Artois, Comte d’, 273 
Ascent of Sierra Ne- 
vada, 327 
Asfeld, Gen., 357 
Ashdr, 305 
Assonants, 106 
Astapa, 255 
Astas, 96 
Atalayas, 162 
Atarazanas, 209 
Atendrio, San, 259 
Atriles, 58 

Atun escabechado, 145 
Augercau cruelties, 432, 
435 

Aurum Tolosanum, 233 
Authorities quoted, 71 
Authors, hints to, 86 
Auto de Fe, 206 
Ave Maria, 321 

Purisima, 195 

Averroes, 224 
Ayacuchos, los, 247 
Ayala, J. J. de, 76 
Ayamonte, 165 

to San Lucar, 162 

Ay at, 304 

Ay ! de mi Alhama, 290 
Ayfac, 383 
Asja, 305 


EL IJASTAN. 

Azahar, 186 

Azulejo, 173 

Azulejos, colours of, 305 

• of the Alhambra. 

305 

of Valencia, 380 

r>. 

Bacalno, 209 
Bacaudie, 395 
Backshish, 121 
Badajoz to Seville, 248, 
249 

Badalona, 432 
Bad government, Sp , 8, 
28, 209 

Bad taste, clerical, Sp., 
189 

Baena, 256 
l^aeza, 336 
Bmtican zone, 29 
Baile, nacioiial, 102 
Bailen, the battle, 233 

, effects of, 235 

Balatt, Lvidheric, 227 
Balax, 186 

Ballesteros, misconduct, 
354 

Ball ornament, 290 
Bauado, 184 
Banda, la, 185 
Banderillas, 96 
Banking, Sp. 17 
Babos de Padilla, 186 
Barateros, 205 
Baratillo, el, 210 
Barltaries Botanica, 42 
Barcelona, 408 

to Gerona, 432 

to Perpiflan, 431 

to Tarragona, 406 

to Urgel, 418 

Barceloneta, 417 
Barcino, 409 
Barilla, 339 
Barragana, 189 
Barrancos, 32 
Barranco Jaroso, NS5 

de S. Juan, 328 

Barros Saguntinos, 385 
Barrosa, battle, 144 
Barsisa, 421 
Bastan, al, 346 
Bastan, el, 338 


BAT4rA. 

Batata, la, 288 
J3aths of Alhama, 291 
Baths, mineral, 40 
Battle of Xerez, 148 
Bay of Cadiz, 139 
Baza, 343 
Becerra, G., 337 
Beef and rum, E., 70 
Beggars, Sp., 120 

, specific a^inst, 185 

Belalcazar, 220 
Belerma, tears of, 243 
Belli nervos, 343 
Bellota, 200 
Bells, Sp., 175 
Belmas, J., 70 
Benaincji, 257 
Bendejh, la, 288 
Beni, 207 
Benicaiio, 388 
Benidorme, 354 
Benisanu, 383 
Bensaken, E., 290 
Bentinck, Lord Wm., on 
rivers, 400 

, defeat, 407 

Berbers, Vandals, 225, 
220, 272 

Beresford at Albuera, 250 
Berja, 331 
Berkah, 300 

Bermudez, J. A. C., 
books, 72 

Berwick, Duke of, 
cruelty, 357, 409 
Biar, 353 
Bible in Sp., 120 
Bibliotheca Hispana, 83 
Bienheureuses Peche- 
resses, 434 

Biographic Universelle, 
76 

Bishop of Urgel, 429 
Bisoiios, 70 
Black dress, 111, 120 
— Prince, ruby of, 186 

strap, 388 

Bl^e, £., Admiral, 289 

Sp., Geul., defeats, 

250, 289, 367, 386 
Blanche of Bourbon, 144 
Blayney, Lord, defeat, 
282 

Blind mules and saints, 
427 
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BRENNUS. 

Blood marks on stones, 
310 

Blue beard, 173 
Blue blood, 224 
<— jackets, E., 438 
Boabdil, King, 293 

taken prisoner, 257 

adieu to Granada, 

328 • 

death of, 329 

Boato, 128, 253 
Bocanegra, A, 319 
Boccadoro,Giovanni, 421 
Bodegas, 156 
Bofarull, P. de, 416 
' Boja abajo, 26 
Bolero, 103 
Boletin de sombra, 91 
Bon Feu, 200 
Bonaigua to Urgel, 430 
Bonanza, 156 
Bonaplata, 393 
Book collectors, hints 
to, 83 

Books French, in Sp., 85 
Books, Sp., 85 
Bookseller, a Sp., 85 
Books on proverbs, 242 
Bore, Sp., 34 
Borgia family, 358 

, Jesuit saint, 359 

Borrow on Gipsies, 67, 
201 

Borugo, 215 

Bory de St. Vincent, 76 

, on apes, 277 

Bosque, el, 263 
Botanical tours, 42 
Boulou, el, -437 
Boutelou, E., 158 
Bow to altar, 59 ^ | 

Bowles, J., Don Quixote, j 
241 I 

Boyd, Genl., 273 1 

, execution of, 286 

Bracing climate of Sp., 
37 

Brackenbury, Sir John, 
142 

Brasero, avoid, 121 
Breach of promise, great 
Captain’s, 358 
Bread, Sp., 160 
Breba, 317 
Brennus, 233 



CADIZ. 

Brogiotti, 387 
Broiled fish, 210 
Bruce, the heart of the^ 
264 

Bruch, 419 
Bucarelli, 299 
Buenos Pares, 96 
Bula de Cruzada, 204 
Bull fight, bo;:>ks on, 100 

, details of, 88 

, philosophy of, 98 

at Honda, 262 

Bull of Llerena, 219 
Buonaparte, N. ; his 
works and bulletins, 
75 

, system .of deceit 

and terror, 77, 234 

, hatred of truth, 

75, 77 

, on Trafalgar, 147 

— , on Sp. armies and 
Bailen, 234 
- — , on Ocaila, 245 

, perfidy, 409 

Burdet, Robert, 400 
Bur^o, el, 266 
Burial ground, E. in Sp.i 
286 

Burjasot, 387 
Busot, 355 

Bustamente, Padre, 198 
Butin infame, F., 233 


C. 

Caballeros en plaza, 80 
Cabestros, 91 
Cabeza Colorada, 217 - 
Cabezas de San Juan, 
161 

Cabo de Creux, 439 
— de Gata, 334 
Cabra, 257 
Cabrera, 389 
Cabrera’s mother, 398, 
Cachetero, 97 
Cachucha, la, 106 
Cactus opuntia, 284 
Cadiar, 330 
Cadur-r-aspect, Inns, 
tars, books to consiiU^; 
131 ; antiquity, profli* 
gacy, sieges ; Lord ; 
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Essex, Wimbletou, Or* 
mond, Victor, 133 ; 
iDgratitude, diseases, 
art, cathedrals, ram- 
mrts, 134; Alameda, 
tides, ladies, 136 ; cos- 
tume, feet, 137 ; fishes, 
Cortes, 138 ; Bay, 139. 
Cadiz to Gibraltar, 142 
— to Seville by land, 
155 

" to Seville by steam, 
153 

^ ^ to Southampton, 
130 

iCaimo, Padre, 73 
Cal de Moron, 260 
“Chlabria, duke of, 386 
Caldas las, 40 
Cales ; Gaddir, Gades, 
132 

Calixtus III., 358 
Calle de los Abades, 189 
Callosa, 351 
Callos y menudos, 205 
Calpe, 271 
Catvo, Baltazar, 367 
Cambrils, 390 
Camihos reales, 20 
Campana, Pedro, 182^ 
Ounpbell, Sir Colin, 150, ! 
269, 280 

Campo de Gibraltar, 268 
de Montiel, 243 
Camprodon, 430 
Camphs juncarius, 437 
Canaslas, 105 
Cancel, 173 j 

Candil, el, 215 
Canigd, the, 430, 438 
Cannon, early, 343 
Cano, Alonso, 318 . ! 

— , pictures by, 318, i 
^19 ! 

— , wife murder, 384 | 
, carving, 347 j 

Cafios de Carmona, 204 ; 
Cantabrian 'zone, 28 
Cantillana, 221 
Capa, 110, 113 
Capataz, 157 
Cape S. Vincent, 130 
Qapeo el, 90 
Capilla Heal, 59 
^papmany, Antonio, 396 
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CASTELLAll. 

Carajo, el, 66 
Caravaca, 345 

cross of, 345 

I Cardenas, venta de, 238 
; Gardener, river, 424 
! Carderera, Don V., 49, 
57 

' Cardona, 426 
> Ckiridad, la, 190 
! Carlos San, de la Rabi- 
ta, 389 

: Carlos Tercero, order of, 
195 

' Carlota, 223 
I Carmenes, 296 
Carmona, 222 
Carob tree, 362 
Carolina, 236 
Carpio, 232 
Carpentry, 229 
Carraca, la, 140 
Carratraca, 288 
Carreteria, la, 210 
Cartama, 266, 283 
Carteia, 153 
Carter, F., book, 153 
Carthagena, 349 

to Adra, 333 

to Alicante, 351 

Carthagena to Murcia, 
349 

Carthaginians in Spain, 
349 

Cartoajal,4Eonde, defeat 
of, 247 

Cartuja dePortaceli, 384 

of Grenada, 324 

of Seville, 21 1 

of Xerez, 158 

Carvings by Cano, 319 
Casarab^onela, 266 
Casa del Carbon, 322 

del Gallo, 323 

de Pilatos, 172, 187 

Pupilos, 25 

Sanchez, 313 

Cascales, F., 339 
Cassagne, F^en., sack, 
259 

Castalla» 356 
Castanets, 104 
Castafios, character of, 
234 

— at Bailen, 333 
Castellar, 279 


ClIA^BOOKS. 

Castellon. de la Plana, 
387 

Castilian language, 67, 
239 

Charles V. on, 65 

master, 67 

Catacomb system, 208 
Catalan bay, 278 
Catalines in cotton, 393 
CatalonifT, 391 
Catalonia, books on, 395 
Catalan character, 392 
costume, 394 

hatred of France, 

295 

— — rebellions, 395 

superstitions, 394 

Cathedral of Seville, 178 
Catholic kings, tombs of, 
! 320 

j Cava, La, 280, 285 
Caveda, Jose, 73 
Caza mayor y menor, 47 
Cazalla, 221 
Cazorla, 336 
Cazuela,’]a, 101 
Ceca, la, 228 
Ceceo, el, 128 
Cecilio, San; 323 
Celadores, 185 
Cell of S. Francis, 415 
Celtiberian, the, 394 
Central table-land, 28 
Cepa de Cordova, 224 
Cepero, Dean, 188, 192 
Cerda, It^ 358 
Ceremonial, forms of, 123 
Ceremonious murder, 96 
Cen'ageria, la, 192 
Cerros de Ubeda, 336 
Cervantes, remarks on, 
238 

— , best editions of, 
241 

Csesar at Munda, 282 

■ - at Cadiz, 1 32 

— i— Borgia, 358, 363 
Cespedes, Pablo de, 183, 
225 

Ceuta, 280 

Cbabran, cruelty, 407 
Challenges, Sp. sentinels*, 
123 

Chao, E., 72 
^hap books, 84 


CHARGE. 

Charge of cavalry, one, 
235, 248, 437 
Charles X., 273 
Charles V. on Boabdil, 
328 

— at Cordova, 230 
— , palace of, 298, 303 
Chateaubriand, inaccura- 
cies, 75, 179, 294, 322 

Chateau en Espagne, 32, 
303 

Chelva, 384 
Cherta, la, 396 
Chestalgar, 384 
Chiclaua, snakes, 143 
Chirivcl, 344 
Chivata, la, 94 
Chotbd, 229 
Christopher, St., 181 

, his tooth, 370 

Christobai, S.,the moun- 
tain, 263 
Chulilla, 384 
Chulos, 95 

Church-seeing, hints on, 
58 ^ 

Churriguerismo, el, 56 
Cid at Valencia, 366 
Cieza, 348 
Cigarito, 109 
Cigars, 109, 206 
Cigarreras, 206 
Cilia, 382 
Cimborio, 58 
Cinta la, of Tortosa, 398 
Cirio Pasqual, 180 
Cisterns, M., 302 
Cistus of Venus, 398 
Citadel of Barcelona, 417 
Clay figures, Sp., 287 
Claustro chico, 190 
Clenienje, S. Hojas, 168 
Cleons in calico, 393 
Clergy of Seville, 61, 189 
Climate of Spain, 37 

— of Malaga, 283 

of Seville, 167, 170 

trees a test of, 235 

Cloak, 110 

Coal mines, 221 
Cob walls, 162 
Coche de Colleras, 23 
Cockfighting, 380 » 

Cochrane, I^rd, 435, 438 
Cod-fish, salted, 209 
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CORDEROS. 

Cod-liver oil, 121 
Codrington, Adml., 400 
Cofradias, 49-52, 364 
Coger la verbena, 200 
Colbato, 419 
Colgaduras, 59 
Colegio, el, 91 
Collingwood, Lord, 147 
Coll de Balaguer, 390 • 
Colon, tomb of, 179 ^ 
Coluinbina, la, 176 
Columbus, on bridge of 
Pinos, 257 

at Palos, 163 

Combermere, Lord, 219 
Comer hierro, 173 
Conimis voyageurs, 394 
Compania, Jesuit, 425 
Comparsas y Kocas, 364 
Conca de Berbera, 406 
Concentaina, 357 
Concepciones by M u- 
rillo, 196 

Concubines of clergy, 189 
Condado, El, 162 
Conde de Kspaha, 410 

, death, 428 

Conde, J. A., 72 
Conde de Morelia, 389 
Condeza de Teba, 264 
Conduct, hints on, 118 
Conejo, the rabbit, 47 
Conil, 145 
Constantino, 22 1r 
Consul ado del Mar, 409 
Contaduria of Seville, 
177 

Contemporary sove- 
reigns, 62 

Contrabandista, el, 252 
Convention of Cintra, 
233 

Conveyancing, M., 316, 
322 

Conversational phrases, 
Sp., 68 

Copper mines, Rio 
Tinto, 217 
Cordova, 224 

to Granada, 256 

Cordova, Gonzalo de, 
225, 358 

at Loja, 256 

Cordovese horses, 232 
Corderos de Pascua, 205 



CUEVA SANTA. 

Cordilleras, las, 28, 30 
Cordwain, 230 
Coria, 155 . 

Cork wood, the, 279 
Corn and dry measures, 
71 

Cornejo, P. D., 230 
Cornudo paciente, 213 
Corpus, at Vtelencia, 36^ 
Corral del Conde, 188 
Correa, Don P. P., Mi- 
•racle, 218 
Cortadura, la, 142 
Cortes ofCadiz, 133,- 138 
Cortijo del Puche, 327 
Cosas de Espaha, 70 
Coso, 409 
Costume, 110 
Coto del Rejr, 166 
Cotos, shooting, 157 
Council of llliberis, 325 
Country life in Sp., 34 ‘ 
Court of Lions, 310 
Courtesy, forms of Sp.j 
122 

Covarrubias, Don S., 67 
Creed, cautions as to« 
Sp., 120, 207 
Creux, Jaime, 434 
Cre;villente, 352 
Cristiano Viejo, 118 
Cristo de Bey rut, 379 
Crochart, M., 387 
Cross engraved with the 
nails, 229 

Cross of Caravaca,’ 345' 
Crosses of Murder,- 263, 
Crows, Holy, 199 
Crucifying bOys by 
Jews, 244 

Crucifix of Valenciai* 
.374 ■ ' 

Cruz del Campo, 359 
Cruzada, bull of, 204 ^ 
Cuarto real, 315 
Cuarto (coin), 18 • 

Cuatro Reinos, los, 127^ 
Cuatro tiros, 275 
Cucufat, S., 415 
Cuernos, 96 

Cuesta ; arriba, abaj^ 
30 : 

Cuesta de las lagrimas^^ 
328 

Cueva Santa^ 384 
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CUEVA. 

Cueva del Gate, 262 

- de Sii. Igftacio, 424 

— • de Mcngal, 266 
— — da Montesinos, 243 
— — del Bacerro, 264 
Cufic^ 305 
Ciudad Real; 247 
Collar de Baza, 344 
Cullera, 33^ 

Cuna La, 134, 201 
CuBeus, 130 
Curate's mule, 427 
Custodia, 60 
— , Seville, 182 
Custom houses and offi- 
cers, 15, 253, 286 
Cypresses of Generali fe, 
314 


D. 

Dallas, 333 

Dances of Gipsies, 104 
Darro, river, 316 
Deal, how to deal with 
Sp., 278 
Decoration, ^05 
Decree of Andujar, 233 
Defeat, Sp. at Ciudad 
Real, 247 

Dehesas y despoblados, 
122, 254 

Jpelicias, las, 208. 
i>enia, 382 • 

Dapping, book, 73 
Departmentalization, 32 
Derechos de puerta, 15 
Descabellar, el, 98 
Desengaho, el, 422 
'Desjarretar, el, 97 
Despejo, el, 92 
Despatches, W ellington*s, 
81 

Despeha-perros, 237 
DessoUes, Genl., 237 
Deten tu el dia, 218 
Deyil, riding the, 259 
' dancing on a thea- 
tre, 231 

Devil's Bridge, 418 
■ Devisa, la, 95 
.D|a de so Santo, 122 
Dial, 408 
IRbffin, Dr., 295 


nuRO. 

Dictionary, Sp., 67 

' de bellas artes, 72 

DienteS, las, de la Vieja, 
269, 343 
Diezma, 342 
Digestions, Sp., 38 
Dijous gras, 410 
Diligences, 23 
! Billetante tours, 48 
■ Dilletaiite works, best, 67 
; Directionsof letters, 124 
: Disciplina arcaui, 424 
I Disco of Theodosius, 249 
, Distances, 71 
Divo Augusto, 400 
Doblon, 16 

Documents, F. and Sp., 

I 76, 79 

Dolce far nieiite life, 38, 
171 

t Dolores, 300 
Doniecq wine, 158 
Domini Canes, 379 j 

Don, the title, 101 • 

Don, Genl., 269 ; 

Don Juan, 201 
I Dormer, Jane, 248 
; Dornajo, el, 327 
' Douglas, the good Lord | 
James, 264 i 

I Downie, Sir John, 170 
j Dragon tree, 135 
Drake, Adml. £., 351 ! 

I Dressing graven images, 
i 52 I 

I Drought, 33, 338 ! 

, Druidical cave, 266 
i Dryness of Sp; climate, f 

I 29, 32 I 

I Ducado, 17 i 

I Duhesme, F. Genl., 
j cruelty and perfidy, 

I 419,423,433, 435,437. 

; Duke, the, zee Welling- 
ton 

Dulces, sweetmeats, 355 
Dulcinea del Toboso, 244 
Dumanoir, Adi. F., mis- 
conduct, 146 
Dupont, F. Genl., defeat, 
plate plunder, 229, 
231, 233 

Dupona, una, 235 
Diiqtie de Bailen; 234 
I Duro, dollar, 16 


LA ESPAPA. 

K. 

Eagle catchers, 87tli, 150 
Early cannou, 343 
Echandole cn cueros, 26 
Echaverri, P., defeat of, 
232 

Ecija, 223 

Ecclesiological tour, 58 
ICbro, the river, 389 
1 Eden, Sir Wm,, 3 
: Editions of Cervantes, 
240 

Education, Jesuit, 425 
' Egiloiia, 168 
j Egregious doctor, 168 
1 Klche, 352 

; the Palms, 352 

I to Alicante, 354 

to Madrid, 352 

! to Xutiva, 353 

Elda, 353 
Elephantiasis, 202 
Eleven thousand vir- 
gins, 337 

Klio, Spanish general, 
F. X., 367 

restored when 

dead, 378 

Eliott, E., General, 273 
Elorza, Col, 221 
Elvira, Puerta dc, 323 
Embolados, 90 
Embozo, el, 115 
Emigdio, San, 352 
Emir al Mumcnin, 225 
Emplazado, el, 259 
Emporice, 438 
Eniporio de el Orbe, 132 
Encierro, el, 91 
English fire-arms, 15 
Engotterte, 380 
Engravings, Sp. 55 
Enredos y embustes, 278 
Epistolar forms, 124 
Epistola, lado de, 59 
Era, the, 64 
Eras, 245 

Eras de Cristo, 324 
Ercilla, Alonso de, 246 
Escaldos, 429 
Esttopeteros, 27 
Escosura, P., 57 
Espada, la, 96 
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KSPADAN. 

Espadan, 387 
Espafiol) Juan, 238 

llustraclo, 40 

Espaua artistica, 57 

Sagrada, 74 

Espauas, las, 12 
Espauolismo, 118, 193. 

232,235,289,417 
Espardinos, 365 
Espartero, Baldomero. 
247 

Esparto, 339 
Esparraguera, 419 
Espinel, Vicente de, 202 
Espinosa, I. G., 375 
Plsq., avoid it in directing 
E. letters to Spain, 22 
Essex, Lord, 132 
Estaciones, las, 187 
Estcpona, 28 1 
Estolar, el, 52 
EstreHa, 122 
Estrevillo, 107 
Etymology, erroneous, 
108 

Eulalia, S., of Barce- 
lona, 413 
Eiiropa point, 271 
Evaporatiou & drought, 
31, 149 

Evangel io, lado de, 59 
Evil eye, 302 
Excellencia, 124 
Exchange, par, 17 
Plxcursions near Gra- 
nada, 325 

Exercitatorium, 424 
Expulsion of Jesuits, 
425 

of Moriscos, 293 

Eye lotion, 121 


F. 

Fabian warfare, 236 
Fabrica de tabacos, 200 
Fa^on de parler, 77 
Facistoles, 58 . 

c'®'actor, J^ato Nicolas, 
376 

FalcoTinunculoides, 175 
Fan, 07, 112 
Fanega, 71 
Fandango, 103 


FORMS. 

Fanfaron, 128 
Paroles, 195 
Fe, la, 120 
Felipe, San, 357 
Feliu, San, 434 
Female goddess, popu- 
lar, 53 

Female preacher, 404 
Ferdinand VII., return 
to S., 436 

Ferdinand and Isabella, 
tombs of, 320 
Ferias, 01 

Fcria de Honda, 262 

de Santi Ponce, 213 

de Sevilla, 200 

Fernando, San, king, 169 * 

tomb, 183 

— — — town, 142 
Ferrer, Sn. Vicente de, 
378 

Ferro Carril, the rail, 19 
Festina lente, 139, 144, 
150 

Fetish worship, 258 
Fever of Gibraltar, 274 
Fiametta of Ariosto, 357 
Fiestas de precepto, 197 

de Calle, 364 

de Sevilla, 167 

Fiesta real, 89 

de Toros, 89 

Fig of Spain, 67 
Figueras, 436 
— to Rosas, 438 
Figueroas, the, 248 
Filabres, Sierra de, 335 
Fine weather, effect of, 
143 

Fire-arms, English, 48 
Fishing tour, 47 
Flax, 344 

Flies of Sn. Narciso, 434 
Florentina, Saint, 347 
Florez, H*., his works, 74 
Flos Sanctorum, 75 
Focaria, 189 
Fonda, 24 
Fons divinus, 265 

Mellaria, 219 

Foot, female, Sp., 137 
Ford, Richard, works on 
Sp., 88 

■ Forms of Sp. courtesy, 
122 


4m 


GANDIA. 

> 

Fortress, Sp., a faiblesse,- 
437 

Forwarding baggage par^ , 
cels, 19 

Foy, F., Genl., his* 
works, 75 

Fraga to Amposta, 396 
Frail ladies converted,. 
434 

Francis I. prisoner, 383 
Francis, Dr., worfc' om. 
.^climate of Sp., 37 
Frankenau ou Sp. he**- 
raldry, 64 

Fraser, river, 430 , 

Freire, Sp. Genl, defeats,! 

245,257, 343, 344, 347 
French spy at Seville,. 
191 

Frenchmen, fine qualities 
of, 80 

Martial merits, 80,. 

236 

Frontales, 202 
Fructuoso, San, 404 
Fuengirola, 282 
Fuggers, the, 219, 220 
Fuente de los Avellanos^ 
322 

de la Higuera, 354 

— — de Ovejuna, 219 
Fuensanta, Virgin of,. 
346 

Funcion, 104 
— — de Gitanos, 201 

en Triana, 166 ^ 

Fundicion,la, of Seville^ : 
204 - 

G. 

Gabacho, 286 
Gaditanlan dancers, 10%^^ 
Gaditanse improbm, 139^> 
Gaddir, 132 
Gador, Sierra de, 331 
Gafo, 202 
Galera, 23 

Gallinetas,woodcocks, 411 
G allumbo, 90 
Gamba, la, 181 
Gambote, 394 
Game in Spain, 47 
Ganando horas, 22 
Gandia, 382 
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GANDUL. 

Oandul, 254 
"Garay, Blasco de, 417 
Oarrocha, 90 
Garters, Manchegan, 
242 

Gaucin, 267 
Gaya, river, 406 
Gayates, 388 
Crayangos,"^ P. de, 72, 
226, 231, 294 
Gazpacho, 216, 362 
€rebal Tafik, 272 •• 

Gelves, 214 
Q«iiera)ife, 315 
General of Jesuits, 425 
<^11$ togata, 400 
Jjreography of Sp., 27 
— — books on, Sp., 73 
Geolpgical construction 
of Sp., 28 

Geology, abstract of Sp., 
.42 

— — of Catalonia, 392 
Germania, 67 
perigonza, 67 
Gerona, 435 

to Barcelona, 432 
^ to Perpinan, 436 

— to Sn. Laurent, 435 
to Urgel, 430 
m, his bulls, 89, 

142 

Gesticulation, S., 67 
Gibraleon, 165 
Gibraltar, 269 
■ M-" value of, 273 

to Cadiz, 142, 143 
— — , to Malaga, 280 

— to Ronda, 267 
Gipsey dances, 104 
Giralda, la, 173 
Girandillo, el, 174 
vpiron, Pedro, 254 
Gitanos, 67 
'Gloire, La, 75 
Goat soup, Fr., 233 
Gog and Magog, 164 
Gold washers, 316 
Golden Fleece, installs' 

tiohj 413 
Goles, 201 

Gongm, Lnis de, 225 
Good tl^f, the, 422 
Gor, Vehbi de, 343 
Gordon, wine, 140, 158 



GRANADA. 

Gorman, wine, 154 
Gorro, 394 
Gothalunia, 391 
Gough, Lord, 150 
Goya, 182 

Gracia, Andaluza, 128 
Gradas, las, 58, 177 
Graena, 343 

Gi*abara, Genl., victory 
at Barrosa, 144 
Granada, kingdom of, 291 
Gnmada. — Inns, guides 
Vega, 295 j society, 
condition, Al/uinibrUf 
histoiy of rise, 297 ; 
motto, Charles V., in 
neglect and decay, 
299 ; partial restora- 
tion, 3<»0 ; Torres Ber- 
mejas, fountains, gate, 

301 ; emblems, cis- 
terns, Alcazaba, Vega, 

302 ; Torre de la Vela, 
adar\"es, Palace of 
Charles V., 303; ex- 
terior, architecture, 
304 ; decoration, in- 
scriptions, * azulejos, 
305 ; stulactical pen- 
dentives, courts, 306 ; 
archives, Mezquita, 
307 ;^aUs, 308 ; baths. 
Court of Lions, 309 ; 
of the Ahenccr rages, 
painted Ceilings, Sala 
de Justicia, 311 ; re- 
flections on, 312; hill 
of, Casa Sanchez, Mez- 
quita towers,' 313 ; 
towers, ravages of Se- 
bastian!, Generalife, 
cypresses, 314 ; Cam- 
po Santo, Mazmorras, 
Los Martires, Museo, 
Cuarto rekl, 315 ; 
River Darro, Zacatin, 
Xenil, 316; gates, 
plaza, figs, 317 ;* ca- 
thedral, pictures, car- 
vings by Cano, 319 ; 
Capilla de los reyes, 
tombs, Isabella, 320 ; 
relics, Pulj^r, H. de, 
321 ; Alcaiseria, Cafia 
del Carbon, chancery, | 


GUADALETE. 

Monte Sacro, pious 
frauds, 322 ; Sail Ce- 
cilio, San Nicolas, Al- 
baicin, Triunfo, 323 ; 
Cartuja, Juan de Dios, 
San .leronimo. Great 
Captain, 324 ; San An- 
gustias, excursions near 
I Granada, Soto de Roma, ' 

I 325; Santa Fd, 326; 

! ascent of Sierra Ne- 

vada, 327 ; snmmit, 
heights of mountains, 
Huecar, ultimo sus- 
pire del Mbro, 328 ; 
Zubia, 329. 

Granada, Books on, 294 

effects of conquest 

of, 294 

arms of, 63 

to Adra, 329 

— to Alineria, 329 

to Andnjar, 258 

to Cordova, 256 

to Motril, 332 

— r- to Murcia, 342 

to Ronda, 264 

to Seville, 254 

to Seville by Jaen, 

258 

Grauatula, 247 
GranCapitan,el. •S'ccGon- 
zalo de Cordova, 2z5, 
256 

Grandiloquence, Sp., 65 
Granja, La, 32 
Qrao, el, 381 
Gratificacioncita, 25 
Gravina, Adm., 138 

dying speech, 1 46 

Grazalema, 263 
Great Diana of Catalo- 
nia, 420 

Great Captain, the. See 
G.de Cordova, 22.5, 256 

tomb of, 324 

Great men, paucity in 
Sp. of, 139 

Greatness of Sp. short- 
lived, 87 “ 

Graeco Romano style, 56 
Green eyes, 281 
Guadairo, venta del, 267 
Guadalcanal mines, 219 
Guadalete, el, 158 


GUADALQUIVIR, 

Guadalquivir river, 154 
Guadiaiia, ojos de, 243 
Guadix, 342 
Guardias civiles, 27 
Guarin, Juan, 421 
Guerillas, 78 
Guerillero, the, 252 
Guerra al Cuchillo, 343 
Guerras de Granada, 294 
Guesclin, du, 243 
Guides, Sp., bad, 5 
Guide du Voy ageur,F., 84 
Guitars, Sp., 106, 131 
Guste V. comer, 123 
Giiisman el Bueno, He- 
roism, 149 
tomb, 213 


II. 

llabas verdes, 106 
Hablar Castellano, 66 
Haclia. la, 397 
Hallarse eu cinta, 398 
Halley, Dr., 149 
Hams, Sp., 331 
Hands, female Sp., 403 
Hannibalis turres, 162 
Hard ales, 288 
Hay, Mr., 279 
Hazanas, El de las, 321 
Head, Sir E. W., 72 
Health of a ridiug tour, 
39 

Health officers, Sp., 131 
Hecho de bronze, 39 
Hedionda, 281 
Hegira, the Moorish, 64 
Hellin, 348 

Heraldry, Sp. books on, 
64 

Hercules, Temple of, 141, 
Heredia, M. A. de, 287 
Hermandad, la Santa, 
247 

Hermitages of Cordova, 
231 

Hermits of. Monserrat, 
422 

Heroic title of Sp. cities, 
64 

Heroica, 134, 172 
Herradura, la, 90 
Herrera el Mozo, 176 
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INFANTE. 

Herrera el viejo, 1 92, 204 
Hijos de Ganancia, 189 
Higiiera, la real, 218 
Hill forts of Sp., 2.52 
Himilce, 337 
Hints to artists, 45' 

Invalids, 37 

Hispal, 168 
Hogazas, 159 
j Holy Fennel, 358 
i Honneur, F., 77 
I Hospitalet, 390 
; Hospitals fired on, 423 
; Host, the, 120 
: Hostalricb, 432 
Houris, 312 

j Houses, Sp., suited to 
! climate. 412 
I Howliiigs of Tarshish, 
j , 107 
I Huecar, 328 
j Huelva, 163 
i Huerta de Murcia, 346 

de Valencia, 361 

Humilladero, 161 
Hygienic hints on Sp. 
ciimate, 37 


I. 

Iberus, 389 

Iberian or Eastern zone, 
29 

Ibi, 356 
Ibu Zohr, 224 
I bn Abdallah, 226 
Ibnu-l-ahmar, 226, 258, 
.292 

Iconoclasm, 48 
Iguapio Loyola, 424 . 
— bust of, 197 

, San, cave, 424 

Tlliberis, 292, 325. 

Illo, Pepe, 100 
Images, holy, dressed and 
painted, 51 

Imagenes Sagradas, 52 
Immaculate Conception, 
194 

Impertinente curioso, 87 
Implicit obedience, 358 
Index expfir^torius, 83 
Inedia et labor, 171 
Infante of Antequera, 265 



JUSTINA. 

Infantes de la Cerdft, 358 
Inglis, Mr,, 1 76 
Ingratitude, Sp., 133 
Inquisition, Sp., 206 

of Seville, 200 ' 

Introduction, letters 
121 ; 
Invalids, hi^Js to, 37 
Iriarte, 161 
Irrigation, M., 361 
Ij^abella la Catolica, 321 

at Baza, 343 

Isabelinos, coin, 16 
Isidoro, 198 " ^ 

Isidro, San, appears ' 

shepherd, 236 < 

Isla, La, 141 
Isla de Leon, 141 
Italica, 212 


J. 

Jabea, 382 
Jaen, 258 

to Almeria, 335 

.1 aime de Crevillente, 352 
Jaime the Conqueror* 

I 406 

Jameson, Mrs., 421, 4^4 
Jamones de Trevelez,330 
Janitore, 138 
Jarama, bulls, '90 
Jarro con ayucenas, 196^ 
Jerga, 67 . ^ 

Jervis, Adml., 131 
Jesuits, the, 424 

costume, 425 

how painted in Sp.; 

425 C; 

Jews of Gibraltar, 273 ' 
Joanes, V., 375 v 

John of Austria, Don, 41^ 
Jose Maria, 255 ^ 

Joyas, 225 

Juan de Alfarache, Skn, 
214 ^ ^ 

Juan de Dios, Sah, 324< 
Julian, Count, 280 
Junta, Sp., 139 
Junquera, la, 437 
Justicia, Sp., 410 
Justina y Bufina, 175 
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KARNATTAII. 

K. 

Karndttah, 292 
Kermcs cochenilla, 284 
Key to decyphei* Sp., 7 
Key, symbol of, 302 
Kiblah, 229 

Kingdom ofGranada, 29 1 
Kings of Sp., list, 61 
Knives, Sp., 343 
Koiiscosou, 279 *-* 


L. 

Labaro, 175 
Laborde, A., book, 76 
Ladies of Cadiz, 136 
Lado de la Epistola, 59 

M del Evaiigelio, 59 

Ladronos en grande, 26 
Lagarto, el, 177 
' Lagartos, 213 
La^ nas de Kuidera, 243 
Lak^s, absence of Sp., 31 
Language, character of 
Sp., 64 

Lanjarou, 330 
Laynez, Diego, 424 
Leather, Sp., for book- 
binding, 366 
Lebrija, 161 
iieche y sangre, 193 
Lee, Mr., books and pass- 
ports, 67 

Legeuda A urea, 75 
Leges Khodise, 409 
Leguas, leagues, 20 
Le^as, 362, 382 
]]i^nora de Guzman, 144 
Lepe, 164 
Lepers, 202 
Lethe, 159 

Letters, how to be di- 
rected, how to be 
asked for, 22 
Letters and post-office, 21 
Letters of introduction, 
121 

Library of Columbus, 176 
Librito de fumar, 357 
Libro del Consulado, 396 
Libros de Entreteni- 
miento, 84 

LIger Bellair, sack of, 242 
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MADOZ. 

Lightning conductors, 
Sp., 352 I 

Lilies of the Virgin, 265 
Linares, 337 
Linderaja, Patio de, 312 
Lines, the, of Gibraltar, 
268 

Liuiia, 159 
Linois, AdmL, 152 
Liquid measures, 7 1 | 

Liria, 383 I 

Lisbon, earthquake, ef- I 
fects of, 145 
Llauder, Genl., 410 
Llerena, 218 
Llivia, 429 
Llobregat, the, 408 
Lodgings to let, the 
sign, 25 

Loja, siege of, 255 
Lomas de Ubeda, 336 
Lon^anizas, 431 
Lonja, 58 

of Seville, 177 

Lorca, 344 
Lorqui, 348 

Loss of guns, Murray, 
Sir John, 400 
Lover’s leap and rock, 266 
Lowe, Sir Hudson, 435 
Loyola, portrait of, 197 

's cave, 424 

Lucar, San, 153 

to Portugal, 165 

Lucena, 257 

Lucina sine concubitu, 
196 

Luggage, 119 
Luna, the Pope, 388 
Lusitanian or Western 
zone, 29 


M. 

Macael, 335 
Macarena, 202 
Macdonald, Marshal, 
cruelties, 423, 426, 437 
Machuca, Pedro, 203, 303 

, el, 176 

Machamudo, sherry, 158 
Madexa, 169* 

Madoz, Pasc. Diet*’. 
Geo®., 73 


MAUIOLA. 

Madre vino, 158 
Madrid to Elche, 352 

to Murcia, 348 

to Seville, 221 

Madridejos, 244 
Maestranza, 9 1 
Maestrasgo, 389 
Magioges, 164 
Magnanimamensogiia, 79 
Mahon, Lord, 81 
Mahy, Sp. Genl., defeat,. 
367 

Mail coaclies, Sp., 22 
Mairena, fair of, 222 
Maison, Mons., plagia- 
risms, 87, 295 
Majo, 128 

at a fair, 222 

— Xerezano, 156 
Majolica, 173, 380 
Maksurah, 229 
Mai de ojo, 365 
Malaga, 283 

to Adra, 332 

to Gibraltar, 280 

to Granada, 288 

to Honda, 266 

Maldonado, J. M., book, 
78 

Mallara, Joan de, on 
Proverbs, 242 
Ma5ana, 127 
Msdiara, 190 
Mancha, la, 237 
Manchego, el, 237 
Manchester the, of Ca- 
talonia, 408 
Manises, 383 

, clay of, 380 

Mannert, K., 73 
Mano il la teta, 193 
Manos blancas, 403 
Manceuvres, naval, F., 
146 

Mantillas, 110, 137 
Manresa, 423 
Manzanares, town of, 243 
Manzanilla wine, 154 
Maquinas de sangre, t^04 
Maravedi, 15 
Marbella, 281 
March, £., 376 
Marchena, J, P. de, 163 
Mariana, Historia de, 72 
Mariola, Sierra de, 357 
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MARISMA, 

Marisma, 154, 155 
Marismillas, 105 
Mark, Mr., 284 
Marquito, miracle, 219 
Martires, los, convent 
of, 315 

Martorell, 419 
Marshals, F., rivalry, 145 | 
Masdeii, J. F., book, 73 i 
Master, Sp. language, 67 
Matador, 92 
Matagorda, 140 
Mataro, 433 
Mateo Ximencz, 300 
Matrimonio, Sanchez de, | 
225 

Maurice, Mathicu, 401 
Mazmorras, 315, 387 
Meats, Sp., 200 
Medallas de Espana, 74 
Media Espada, 97 
— - Luna, 97 

7 Valcnciana, 365 

Medias caUulas, 137 
Medina Sidouia, 143 
Mediterranean, 151 
Melach, 284 
Melcarth, 153 
Mena, Juan de, 236 
Mendez, F., book, 83 
Mendoza, Card., 320 
Meneo, 137 

Mengal, Cueva de, 266 
Mengibar, 258 
Mentiras y disperates, 125 
Mequineiiza, 399 
Merchants mark, 409 
Mesa del Key, 161 
Mezquita of Alhambm, 
307 

de Cordova, 227 

Micalet, el, 368 
Michalot de Prades, 363 
Midwifery, Sp., 398, 426 
Miel de Cana, 289 
Migas, 216 
Miguelites, 27 
Mih-rab, 229 
Military, E., agents to Sp., 
‘356 

——matters, books on, 7 5 
— " romancing, F., 76, 
78 

Military tour, 46 
Mina, cruelty, 398 
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MONTLUIS. 


MUSCATELS. 


Mina de Honda, 202 
MiHano, S., book, 73 
Mines, ancient, 340,. 341 
Mineral baths, 40 
Mines of Murcia, 339 
Mining mania, 339 
Ministerial departments, 

I Sp., 33 • 

Minutoli, his book, 33 
Miracles de Sn. Vicente, 

1 379 

Misa de Madrugada, 117 
I Miserere at Valencia, 373 
Misgovernment, Sp., 28, 
74 

Mitjana, R., 266 
Mdcado, 394 
Mogigaugas, 164 
Moguer, 163 
Mohamedan dynasties in 
Sp., 72 

Molina, Argote de, 169 
Molins del Kev, 407 
Moncey, Marshal, 367 
Money, first want of Sp., 
15 

Monda, the battle, 282 
Moudejar, on the Era, 64 
Monforte, 353 
Mongd, el, 382 
i Monjuich, 417 
' Monkeys of Gibraltar, 
277 

Mouoj el, 305 
Monos, los, 277 
Monopodio, 210 
Monovar, 35.3* 
Monserrat, 419, 422 
Montaiia, 30 
Montahes, el, 157 

, Virgin by,. 179 

Montano, Arias, 197, 218 
; Montblanch, 406 
• Montbrun, .F. Genl., ra- 
I vages, 349, 353, 354 
1 Monte Agudo, 346 

j Sacro, 322 

I Montejaque, 262 
i Montera, 237 
I Montes, F.,. 100* 

I Montesa; 354 
; Montesinos, Manuel, 377 
Montiel, battle of, 243 
Montilla, wine, 224 
Montluis to Urge], 428 


Monumento, el, 60 

of Seville, 179 

Moorish architecture, 56^ 
Mora de Ebro, 399 
Morales, Ambrosio de,. 
225 


el divino, pictures,. 

218 

Morbid self-love, Sp., 87' 
Morel, B., 174 
Morelia, 389 
Moreno, Sp. Genl., 286 
Moreria, La, 188 
Moriscos, los, 293 

, expulsion of, 293 

Moron, 260 
Morris dances, 105 
Moscas de San Narciso,. 
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Mosquitos, remedy, 121 
Motril to Granada, 332 
Mountain wines, 287 
Mountainous character of' 


Sp., 28 

Moya on Sp. heraldry, 64' 
Mozo y Muchacha, 25 
Muelas, resurrection of' 
Sp., 178 
Mulahacen, 327 
Mule arbiter, 427 
Muleteers, Arrieros, 23 
Muiiecas, i)atio de las, 186 
Murchison, Sir R., 42 
Murcia, kingdom of, 338- 
, 346 

to Granada, 342 

— ^ to Cartagena, 349 

to Madrid, 348 

Murder crosses, 263 

! removed, 859 

I Murillo, B., three styled 
191 

j house, 188 

, conceptions by, 196- 

death, 191 

ashes scattered, 182i. 

— — pictures, SevilleiFt 
193 ..V"?-: 

at the Caridad:, ItOI j 

Murphy; C., book, 29^ ;■ 
Murray, Sir John, miS’- 
conduct, 353, 356, 400^ 
435 


Murviedro, 385 
Muscatels, 287 
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MUSEO. 

Museo of Seville, 192 
Music, Sp., 102 
Muwallads, 226 


N.' 

Piapier, history, 80, 81 
Na^leon. See Buoiia< 
parte. 

Napoleones (coin), 16^ 
Nefhoija, 214 
Naroiso, Sn., hisflies, 434 
Nai*vaez, alcaide, 265 

. Gen., 256 * 

Nation of shopkeepers, 
£u., 394 ' 

National resistance, Sp., 
79 

— — weakness, Sp. 125 
Natural children of Sp. 
kings, 246 

Naturalistic tours, 41 
Naval tour, 46 
Navarro, P. G., 388 
Navas, 236 

Navas de Toloso, battle, 
236 

Navigation of Ebro, 389 
Navy, Sp., 141, 350 
jNebritseusis, 161 
Neighbour, Sp., hatred 
of, 353 

Nelson, Thiers on, 77 
. — at-St. Vinoent, 130 

at Trafalgar, 1 45 

Neskhi, 305 
Neutral ground, 269 
’ New style in Sp., 64 
Nicodemus, image carved 
by, 379 

Nicolas, San, 323, 355 
Niculoso, 186 
Niebla, 164 « 

Night in Seville, 199, 209 
Nifto de Guardia, 244 
Nifios de Ecija, 223 
Nocturnal promenades, 
199 

Npdo, el, 169 
'Nodus Herculis, 169 
Nogueras, Gen., woman 
^murder, 398 
— • popular, 399 
Nctjle puede, 5, 39 


OLMO. 

Non Natus, 4he Saint, 
426 

Nonsense, annuals, 312 

, Mr. Urquhart, 271 

Noria, the, 361 
Normans in Spain, 164 
Norman style in Sp., 
• 403, 413 

Nosotros, claims of, 70, 
74, 78,‘l^3, 144, 151, 
233, 236, 250, 332, 354, 
417 

Ndthus, 337 
Novillos, 90 

Nuevas poblaciones, 236 
Nuggets, 316 
Nulla tides servanda est 
Hereticis, 425 
Nunez y Taboada* diet®., 
67 

Nuts, 392, 405 


O. 

Oaths, Sp. 67 
Obedience, Sp., implicit 
to king, 358 
Oblivion, river of, 159 
Obras de Devocion, 84 
— de los Godos, 56 
Obregon, Marcos de, 262 
Ocafia, 246 

, battle of, 245 

Ocean, the, 130 
Ochavo. U1 
O’Donnell^ Jos^, 356 
Offering your house, Sp., 
122 

dinner, 123 

Ojala, 127 
Ojen, 282 

Ojos de la Guadiana, 243 
Ojos verdes, 28 1 
Olavide, Pablo, 236 
Oldegar, Sn., .legend, 
403, 414 

Old gods popular, 364 
Old sites, 228, 261, 385 
Old style, 64 
O'Lea, Casa de, 187/ 
Olive farm and olives, 
214 

Olivares, town of, 199 
Olmo, J. de, 208 


PALOMINO. 

Olot, 431 
Olvera, 260 

One cavalry charge, ef- 
fects of, 235, 248, 431, 
437 

Onza, (coin, precautions), 
16 

Orleans, Regent, 397 
Ormond, Lord, 133 
Opposition, the En., 80 
Oranges of Seville, 214 
Ordal, 407 
Organa, 427 
Orihuela, 351 
Orjiba, 330 
Orozuz, 351 
Oropesa, 388 
Orospedaii chain, 342 
Orrente, P. style, 37.5 
Osius, Bishop, 224, 325 
Osorio, Uraca, 213 
Osuna, 254 

Owen Jones, 295, 304 


P. 

Pacheco, F., 75 
Paciecus, 279 ^ 

Pacieiicia y barajar, 7 
Padilla, Maria de, 186 
Padul, 330 

Painted sculpture, Sp., 51 
Painters, chief Sp., 55 
Paintings in Alhambra, 
311 . 

Painting, tour, 54 
Pajarete, 158 
Pajez, guitars, 107, 131 
Palabras, Sp.* 6.5, 139 
Palacios, los, Sp. 161 
Paleozoic, rocks of, Sp., 
43 

Palladium of Barcelona, 
413 

of Catalonia, 422 

of Granada, 325 

of Tortosa, 398 

of Valencia, 371 

Palm trees, the, 352 

i of Cordova, 230 

Palinitos, 129 
Palos, 163 

Palomino, book on art, 
75 
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PAN. 

Pan de Dios, 159 
Pan y Peces, Murillo, 
191 

Pafio pardo, 1 1 C, 237 
Pantano de Lorca, 344 

i de Tibi, 355 

Pantheon, 49 
Papel de hilo, 357 
Parameras, las, 28 
Parapanda, 303 
Parklike scenery, 218 
Parole, F., 77 
Parra, la, 177 
Parti prdtre, 422 
Paso of the Virgin, 53 
Pa SOS, 50 

Passamonte, Juan, 244 
Passavaiit, J.D.,13ook, 72 
Passport and precautions, 
13 

Patio, 173 

de la Alberca, 306 

de Leones, 300 

de los Naranjos, 17Q 

Patricio, San, 345 
Patrona of Barcelona, 
413 

of Granada, 325 

Paul of Spain, the St., 
378 

Pedestrian tours (avoid), 
23 

Pedigree, an old, 279 
Pedro el Cruel, palace, 
185; 

— - murder of, 243 
Pedroso, el, ^21 
Pelar la pava, 173 
Pellejos jaspeados, 366 
Peluquero, el, 372 
Pena La, Sp. Genl., mis- 
conduct, 144 
Pefia golosa, 387 
Pendentives, Stalactical, 
306 

Peninsular steamers, 18 
PeRiscola, 388 
Pefion de los Enamora- 
d,os, 266 

People of Spain, 8, 79 
Permian rocks, 43 
Perillo, 390 

PerpiSian to Barcelona, 
431 

— - to Gerona, 435 


PONZ. 

Perros, 95. 

Pertus, col de, 437 
Peseta, 16 
Peso, 17 
Petaea, 109. 

Peterborough, Lord, 400 
Peter Martyr of Angle- 
ria, 294 
Petrel, 353 
Pfendler, DL, 327 ' 
Philip IV., el grande, 290 
Philosophy of ‘ if/ 66 
Phoenician policy, 340 
Phormio and Hannibal, 
81 

Phrases, Sp., 68 
Picacho, el, 327 
Picadores, 93 
Picardia«, 113 
i Pico de Veleta, 327 
j Pickman, Mr., 212, 227 
I Pictures, Sp., 55 

j , cautions to pur- 

i chasers, 55 
i Picturesque Barbarians, 
5, 46 

Pieces officielles, F., 79 
Pigeon-fanciers, 368 
Pilatos, casa de, 187 
Pillars of Hercules, 271 
Pillo Andaluz) 234 
Pineda, Mariana, 323 
Pinos, bridge of, 257 
Pinto, 246 

Pintor, de la Concepcion, 
196 

Pio Nono, his panacea, 
194 

Pious curiosity, 364 
— frauds, relics, 322 
Plate plunder, Fr., 60 
Plateresco, el, 56 
Pleonasms, Sp., 66 
PI under-Nfcister-general 
Soult, 177 
Plus ultra, 63 
Pobla de Lillet, 430 
Poblet, 406 
Polizones, 27 
i Polio, el, 116 
Pomegranate, 297 
i Pompey, 153, 438 
Ponderacion, Sp„ 127 
Pontifex Mftximus, 402 
Ponz, A., Viaje de, 73 
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PyiUENEES, 

Poore, Laurence, 1 75 
Popes, Sp., 359 
Population, Sp., 33 
Porron, 394 
Port Vendres, 439 
Posada, 24 

Post-horses, charges^ 21- 
Post-office ajjd letters, 21 
^ Pott on gipsies, 67 
Pradt, Abbd de, 77 
5f€fscott, 163, 256, 294, 
321 

Presidio, 41 1 

correccional, 377 

Primary rocks, Sp., 42 
Principality of Catalo- , 
nia, 391 

Prints in Sp., 55 
Processions at Seville, 
194 

Prodigies de valor, Sp.,^ 
74, 232 

Pronunciation, 66 
Pronuuciamiento, 285, 
354 

Propina, 21 

Protestantism, Eng.,. 120- 
Proverbs, Sancho Pan- 
za*s, 242 

Provincial divisions, Sp., 
33 

Puertos, mountain passes, 
30 

Puerto Lapiche, 244 

Beal, 140 

de S. Maria, 139 ' 

Serrano, 260 

Puente del Diablo, 402^ 

de Espia, 428 

— — de Ferreras, 402 
Puigcerdd, 428 
Pulgar, H. P. de. 256, 
321 

Pundonor,.12 
Punicafides, 99, 208,286, 
327, 329, 358, 386 
Puntilla, 97 

Purchasers of art, hints 
to, 55 

Purchena, 335 
Purones, 109 
Purullena, 342 
Putos, 224 
Pyrenees, 437 
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QUARANTA. 

Q. 

'Quaranta Horas, 59 
Quemadero, 206 
Quesada, General, 147, 
272 

, venta de, 243 

Qaeslin, du,^l3 
Quicksilver mine, 219, 
220 

Qnien sabc, 5 ^ 

Quixote, Don, critique 
of, 238 

E. 

Babbitj the conejo, 47 
Rabida, Sa. Maria de, 

Rabitos, 163 
Ragged staff, 277 
Railway, Ferro carril, S., 
19 

Raisins, 287 
Rambla, 20, 259 
Ramon Nonat, St., 426 
Rasgo Heroico, book, 64 
Rateros, Raterillos, 26 
Real (coin), 16 
Reding, Gen., at Bailen, 
. 233 

— , death of, 405 
Reflections on the Al* 
. hambra, 312 
J^franes, 242 
Regalada, la, 232 
Re^la de Santiago, 189 
Reino de Murcia, 338 
— — de Valencia, 360 
Reja, 58, 172 
Rejeros, best, 60 
Rejon, 89 
Reiicario, el, 60 
Relics forged, 322 
Rdigion, in Spain, 61, 
207 

Religious nomenclature, 
324 

— stimulant, 422 
— tour, 61 
Remembrances of riding 
tours, 38' 

Repartimiento of Seville, 
.169 

^|lepique, el, 175 


no EL AS. 

Resignation of Sp., 7 
Restoration of Virginity, 

421 .. 

Retablo, 59 
Retccilla, 96 
Retirement, Sp., to a cell, 

422 

I Reus, Condes de, 405 
I Reus to Poblet, 405 
Revenue of Sp., 33 
Rey Bermejo, 186 
— — Chico, el, 293 

portrait, 314 

Reyes Catolicos, 63 
Reyna Coquina, 300 
Riano, D. de, 182 
Ribadeneyra, P., 75 
Ribalta, picture8,374, 375 

at Oxford, 375 

Ribera, F. E. de, 187 
Ribera, J. de, “ lo Spag- 
iioletto,** 359 
Rice, 361 

Richards, Genl., 355 
Rico, the monk, 367 
Riding post, Sp., 22 
Riding tour, benefits of, 38 
liiego, 142 
Rigodones, 104 
Rincon, Antonio, 315 
Rio Tinto, 217 

Verde, 281 

Rioja, ode of, 213 
Ripoll, 431 

Riquilda, legend of, 420 
Rivalry of F. marshals, 
145 

Rivers in Spain, 28, 30 
Rivers, Lord, 255 
Roads, Sp., 20 
Roberts, David, 295 
Robbers, Precautions, 26 
Rocadillo, el, 153 
Roca estrecha,'^422 
Rocca, his book, 260 
Rocha Frida, 243 
Roche, Col., 356 
Rock, the, 271 
Roda, 255 

Roderick K. of the Goths, 
148 

Rodrigo, fighting Archb., 
236 

Roelas, style of, 197, 198, 
199 


ST. VINCENT. 

Roig, Padre, on Flies, 434 
Rollo, el, 223 
Romance, language, 66 
Romerias, 61 
Romey, Sp. History of, 73 
Roncali, Count, 355 
Ronda, 261 

the Fair, 262 

— — to Granada, 251, 264 
— - to Gibraltar, 267 

to Malaga, 2G(i 

to Seville by ICsija, 

260 

to Seville, by Ol- 
vera, 260 

— to Seville, l)y Za- 

hara, 260 

to Xerez, 263 * 

la Vieja, 261 

Rondena, 107 
Ronquillo, Alcalde de, 
249 

Rooke, Sir George, 272 
Roque, San, 2GS 
Rosa, M. de la, 292 
Rosario of Virgin, 194 
Rosas, 438 

to Figueras, 438 

Rossmassler, book, 412 
Rough it in Sp., 129 
Rovira, Dr., 437 
Royal tombs, 406 
Rubrica, 125 
Ruin, Spain one great, 57 
Ruiz, Fernando, 174 
Rum and Beef, E., Foy 
on, 77 
Ruse doublde de terreur, 
77 

S. 

Sacando pianos, 13 
! Saceruela, 242 
, Sack, sherris, 157 
; Sacristia, 60 
; Sacristan, el, 60 
! Safar, 64 
Sagrario, 60 
Sagres, 130 
Saguntum, 385 
Sainete,' 101 

St George, Hospital of, 
153 

I St. Vincent, legend, ISO 


SALA. 

Sula Capitular, GO 
■ — de las dos Ilerma- 
nas, 311 

— - de los Embajadores, 
308 

Salado, battle of, 1 49 
Sal ados, 31 
Salazar, S. de, 131 
Salduba, 281 
Salinas, las, 142 
Salitrcs, 203 
Salmonetes, 138 
Salobrena, 332 
Salon, el, 136, 208 
Salon, port of, 405 
Salt mine at Cardona, 426 
Salto tras cuerno,- 96 
San Pan, 397 
Sanchez, Jesuit, 225 

, casa, 300 

Sancho Ortiz de Koelas, 
187 

Sancho Panza, remarks 
on, 239 

Sancti Petri, 140 
Sangre, la, 203 

azul, su, 224 

Santa Faz, la, 258 

Fe, the town, 326 

Santi Ponce, 212 
Santiago, Maestro de, 186 
Santiago, canon or regia 
of, 189 

Santisima, la, 59 
Santo Calix, 370 

Fraile, el, 426 

—— Ribera, el, 373 

Rostro, el, 258 

Sarahuells, 365 
Sarria, 412 

Saumarez, AdmL, 152 
Saucejo, 261 
Savalo, 202 

Schak, on Sp. theatre, 
108 

Schepelcr, book, 78 
Schwartz, blunders, 419 
Scipio*s tomb, 402 
— at Carthagena, 349 
scorpions of the rock, 274 
Scull goblets, 261 
Sculptors, chief Sp., 51 • 
Sculpture, Sp., 49 

tours, 48 

Sebastiani, yictor}F, 247 
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SEVILLE. 

Sebastiani, pillage, 285, 
294, 324, 347, 348 
, ravages, Alham- 
bra, 299, 313, 325 

, cruelty, 294, 313, 

319, 331, 347 
Seco, 157 

Secondary rocks of Sp.^ 
43 

Securities, avoid Sp., 121 
Sed la, Murillo, 191 
Segorbe, 384 
Segre, river, 428 
I Seguidillas, 238 
Segura, forest of, 336 

, river, 346 

de Leon, 218 

Siege of Algeciras, 152, 

of Baza, 343 

of Gibraltar, 273 

of Gerona, 435 

Seises, los, 183 
Senectutis nidulus, 423 
Sehora, N., de los Desam- 
parados, 371 

del O, 211 

Sentinels, challenges, 123 
Seo de Urgel, 427 
Sephan, 47 

Sepulchral monuments, 
49 

i Serenos, 363 
! Serna, la. Vandalisms, 
300, 306 

Serpentine, rock, 328 
Serrania de Ronda, 251 
Serranos, snails, 339 
' Settled Boney, 81 
Seville ; inns, lackeys, 

1 66 ; tradesmen, cli- 
mate, books on, plans, 

167 ; early history, 
Roman, Moorish jPI 68; 
conquest,^ armorial 
bearings, motto, 169 ; 
Junta of, Soult, plun- 
der and defeat, majps, 
monuments, life in, 
walls, 171 ; Roman 
antiquities, Moorish, 
streets and houses, 172; 
Azulejos, Giralda, 1 73 ; 
bells, patronesses, ca- 
thedral library, 176; 
exterior of cathedral, 
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SEVILLE. 

Gradus, Lonja, 177; 
cathedral described, to- 
185 ; Alcazar, ib. ; gar-, 
dens, 186 ; Moorish 
houses, 187 ; Casa de 
Pilatos, Murillo's 
house, 1 88 ; the elergjr, 
189; Caridad, Muril- 
los, Soulrs plunder, 
190 ; pictures, collec- 
tions, cautions to pur- 
chasers, 191 ; Museo, 
Murillos, 193; Imma- 
culate Conception, the 
dogma and observance, 
how painted, Univer-' 
sity, 196 ; churches, 
198 ; plazas and pro- 
menades, 199 ; La Fe- 
ria, 200 ; markets, La 
Cuna, gipsies, 201 ; 
Savalo, Buena Vista, 
Macarena, 202 ; La 
Sangre, Salitres, 203 ; - 
Cab os de Carmina, . 
Fundicion, Bula de 
Crusada, 204 ; Bara- 
teros, 205 ; Fabrica de 
Tabacos, cigars, snuff, 
Quemadero Inquisi- 
tion, 206 ; catacombs, 
Allhallow een, walks, 
208 ; San Telmo, Torre 
del Oro, Atarazanas, 
Bacalao, 209 ; BuU- 
h^hts, quays, 210 ; 
bridges, Triana, 211; 
La Cartuja, Italica, 
213; oranges and olives, 
214 

^ville to Almaden, 216 ; 

to Badajoz, 248 

to Cadiz, by water, 

153 

to Cadiz, by land, 

155 

to Granada by Cor-. 

dova, 256 , 

—— to Granada by Jaen, 
258 

— — — to Granada by Osu- 
na, 254 

to Madrid, 221 

to Niebla, 164 

— to Bio Tinto, 216 
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SEVILLE. 

Seville to Honda by Ecija, 
S60 

— to Honda by Ol- 
vera, 260 
— to Xerez, 161 

to Honda by Za- 
bara, 260 

Shaking Sp., Ladies* 
, hands, 122 

Shepherd Guide, mira- 
culous, 236 
Sherry wines, 157 
Shooting tour, 47 
Sierra, 30 

- Sierra de Gador, 331 
— Morena, 221 
■ — Nevada, 329 
■ ■ ascent of, 327 

del Piierco, 1 44 

Siete Siielos, 314 
Silius Italicus, 212 
Silkworms, 328 
Sillas correo, mails, 22 
Silos, 31 5 

Simon de Montfort, 207 
Simulacros y Imageues, 
49 

Sin Pecados, 1 94 
Skelton, T. (Don Quix- 
ote), 241 

. Skerret, Col., at Tarifa, 
150, W) 

Sketching precautions, 1 3 
Slidell, Mr., book, 389 
fittings, 267 
Smith, C. Felix, 150 
Smuggling, Sp., 393 
Smugglers of Honda, 252 
Snails, 339 
Snake broth, 143 
Socorros de Espaha, 57, 
139, 144, 156 
Ssetabis, 357 
Solano, wind, 134 
Soldados de Pavia, 210 
Soldier and gentleman, 
£., 82 

Sollo, el, 202 
Solsona, 427 
Somatenes, 419 
Sombrero, gacho, 119 
Soto de Homa, 257, 325 
Soult, Marshal, defeat, 
Alhuera, 250 

victory, Ocafta, 245 


SPAIN. 

Soult, art plunder of, 170, 
177, 180, 190, 254 

cruelties, 170, 204, 

212, 213, 254 

desecration, 182, 

197, 201, 203, 246 
— sale of plunder, 191 


-» — jealous of Sebasti- 
ani, 294 

Soult’s brother, 348 
Southampton to Cadiz, I 
130 I 

Southey, history, 80 j 
Spain, mountains, divi- • 
sion into zones, 28 ! 

aid, 139, 144, 156 

and Spaniards, pre- | 

face, and 12, 36, 297 j 
— — architecture, 55 I 

bad government, 8, : 

28, 74, 209, 293 | 

baths, 40, 291 | 

beggars, 120, 185 | 

books, 85 

bull-fights, 88-100 

cigars, 109, 206 

clergy, 1 89 

climate, 29, 32, 37, 

149 

costumes, 110, 111, 

117, 120 

dance.s, 102, 104 

defeats, 235, 245, 1 

247, 248, 2.50, 289, | 


344, 347, 367, 386, 

437 

Spkin, documents, 76 

Espafiolismo, 79, 

118, 235, 289, 417 

forms of courtesy, 

122 

‘geography, 27 

-geology, 42, 127, 

426 

grandiloquence, 65, 

127, 138, 239 

, heraldry, 64 

how to deal with 

Sp., 278 

Illustrado, el, 46 

images and idols, 

49, 51 

— >■ — inns, 24 

> ingratitude, 133, 
163, 213, 240, 280 


STEAMERS. 

Spain, inquisition, 206 
— — Jesuits, 424 

language, 64 

Mariolatry, 53, 1 28, 

194,195, 247,32.5,364, 
371,398, 413, 419, 422 

military works, 78 

mines, 339, 341 

money, 15, 16 

murder crosses, 263, 

359 

music, 102 

national resistance, 

79 

weakness, 125 

navy, 141, 35v) 

iiosotros, preten- 
sions of, 70, 78, 133, 
145, 151, 232, 216, 

3 : 33 , 3.54, 417 

painting, 54 

palabras, 65, 139. 

127 

paucity of great 

men, 139 

picturesque barba- 
rians, 5, 46 

■ — people, 8, 36, 79 

— — Punica fides, 99, 
234, 236, 358 

repudiation, 134 

religion, 120 

resignation, 7 

rivers, 28, 30 

robbers, 26 

self-love, 87, 125, 

422 

sculpture, 5 1 

Spain, short-lived great- 
ness of, 87 

smuggling, 252, 393 

tendency to monk- 
hood, 422 

- ■ " I theatre, 101 

truth, Eng., a libel, 

73, 125 

■ wines, 37, 157,242, 

287, 388 

Spagnoletto, 359, 375 
2iratnaf 70, 269 
Standish, Mr., 1.58 
Steam communications, 
18 

Steamers, Sp. invention 
of, 417 


STERILITY. 

Sterility, cure for, 381, 
427 

Stew of rice, miracle, 
379 

Stirling, W., book, 72 
Straits of Gibraltar, 148 
Subjects for authors, 35 
Suchet, Marshal, vandal- 
isms and cruelties, 375, 
385, 400, 405, 422 
Sueca, 382 
Sugar-cane, 289 
Sun’s course arrested, 
218 

Superstition, Valencia, 
364 

Suria, 426 
Sweetmeats, 355 
Synagogue, 275 
Syros, 315 


T. 

Taas, 329 

Tabaco de fraile, 206 
Tabardillo, el, 200 
Tablada, 210 
Tablas, las, 93 
Tabula post Naufragium, 
423 

Tadmor, 338 
Tagarete, el, 209 
Tajo, el, de Konda, 261 
Taking off hat, import- 
ance of, 14 
Talca, 212 
Tambourine, 104 
Tangiers, 279 
Tanto Monta, 63 
Tapadas, las, 150 
Tapia, 162 

Tarif for landing from 
steamers, 19 
Tarifa, siege, 149 
Tarifeiias, las, 150 
Tarik, 272 
Tarkish, 49 
l^rragona, 400 * 
Tarragona, siege of, 400 
— - to Barcelona» 406 

— to Tortosa, 899 

— to Valencia, 886 
Tartana, 868 
Tartessus, 126 

Spain, — I. 
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TOMAR. 

Tauromaquia, 88 
Tauroinaquian terms, 92, 
97 

Taza de plata, 1 32 
Tea, la, 197 
Teba, 264 
Teel a, Santa, 403 
Telmo, San, 209 
Tembleque, 244 
Templars, the order, 355 
Tendido, el, 92 
Tendency .to turn monks, 
Sp., 422 

Tendilla, conde de, 313 
Tenebrario, el, 180 
Teiiorio, Juan, 201 
Tent wine, 139 
Tentudia, 218 
! Tepentes Buxus, 187 
Terno, from St. Paul’s, 
370, 404 

Terra cottas, 287 
Terraza, la, 265 
Tertiary rocks of Spain, 
44 

Tertulia, la, 101 
Tertulianos, los, 101 . 
Tetuan, 279 
Thegrim, 292 
Theodor ic, 351 
Thiers, Mons., Historical 
llomances, 76 
— — • on Bailen, 235 

on Trafalgar, 147 

on Nelson, 77 

— — on Wellington, 77 

settled by Nafder, 

81 

Threshing-floors, 245 
Tia Antonia, 300 
Tibi, 356 

Tierra Caliente, 30 

de la Santisima, 

128, 19rf> 

Tilli, Count, 233 
Tiuajas de Totana, 346 
Tinto, 139 

Tirante lo Blanc, 376 
Tirso de Molina, 201 
Titles, Sp., i24 
Toboso, el, 244 
Tocador de la Keina, 308 
Tofino, V., 131 
Toldo, 173 
Tomar el fresco, 136 
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TRUTH. 

Tomb of Scipio, 402 , 

Tooth of St. Christopher, 
370 

Top of Sierra Nevada, 
327 

Torcal, el, 265 
Torcuato, San, 842 
Toreno, Conde de, hia^ 
tory of, 7*9 
Toril, el, 92 
Toros de Cuerda, 90 
— — da Konda, 262 
Torre de Breny, 423' 

de los Escipiones, 

402 

del Oro, 172, 209 

del Pico, 313 

de la Vela, 303 

Torredembarra, 407 
Torre Far fan, P. de, 167 
Torres Bermejas, 301 
Torremolinos, 283 
Torrigiano, P., 193 
Torre turpiana, 322 
Torrijos, Gen., 286 
Torta Francesa, 204 
Tortells, 410 
Tortosa, 396 

to Tarragona, 399. 

Totana, 345 

Tours in Sp., various, 84, 
41 

for summer, 45 . 

for naturalists, 41 

I Trafalgar, the victory, 
145 

, Buonaparte on, 14? 

, Thiers on, 147 

Trasparente, el, 59 
Tres puentes, los, 427 

Tours, 410 

Trevelez, 331 
Triana, 171, 211 ' 
Tribagia, 187 
Tribunal of IrriganoQ^ 
361 ? 

del repeso, 368 

Trigueros, 165 
Trillo, el, 246 
Triunfb, el, 211 
Trocadero, 140 
Trout-fishing, 48 
Truth E., unpopular in 
Sp., 73, 87 
, English, 
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TUNNIES. 

Tunnies, 145 
Tapper, Mr., 367 
Turba deorum, 380 
Turia, River, 361 
Turkey and Truffle, 425 
Turres Hannibalis, 162 
Tur rones, 355 
Tutear, el, 124 
Tutelars, local, 364 

of Barcelona, 413 

— of Tarragona, 403 
Tsefysa, 229 


U, 

Ubeda, 336 
Udina, G. da, 309 
Ujijar, 331 
Ukert, F. A., 73 
Ultimo Sospiro del Moro, 
328 

Ummeyah, dynasty, 225 
Undertakers, Sp., 281 
Univeraity of Seville, 196 
Urbina, defeat of Sp. 

Gen., 247 
Urgel, 427 

— to Barcelona, 418 
to Bouaigua, 430 

■ - to Gerona, 430 
to Moutluis, 428 

— to Tarascon, 429 
Urquhart, Mr. David, 271 
Usted, V., 124 
-Utrera, 159 

Uva passa, 287 


V. 

V. usted, 124 
Vago Italiano, 73 
Valdelvira, P. de, 336 
Valdemoro, 246 
Valdepelias, wine, 242 
— • to Almaden, 246 
Valencia, the kingdom of, 
360 

366 

— books on, 365 

to Murviedro, 383 

— r- to Tarragona, 386 

— to Xativa, 359 * 

— « de Leon, 218 


. VILLANUEVA. 

Valencian cuisine, 362 
— costume, 365 

stockings, 365 

writers, 363 

Valentias, 362 
Valle de Aran, 428 
Vails, 405 
Vamos alia, 205 
Vanda, la, 63, 298 
Vandolino, el, 225 
Van Halen, J., 399 
Vaporoso style, 191 
Vargas, L. de, 174, 181 
Vedpl, Gen., at Bailen, 
233 

Vega, 324 
Vegas, 291 

of Granada, 296,302 

Veguerias, 395 
Vejer, the insurrection, 
147 

Velad Arrum, 225 
Veladas, 61, 200 
Velez Malaga, 289 

el Rubio, 344 

Veto, 173 

VemlOine, due de, 388 
Vendrell, 407 
Venere Callipige, 103 
Venido en coche, 122 
Veuta, 24 
Ventisqueros, ^27 
Venus Salambo, 175 
Venysollo, 383 
Verne uil, Mons, de, 42 
Veronica, Santa, 258 
V^fhs du climat, 202 
Viaje de Espafia, 73 
Viardot, Mons., 184 
Vicente, San, his crow, 
199 

Vicente de Ferrer, San, 
364, 378 

Victoires et Conquetes, 
F., 76 

Victor, Marshal, defeats 
and ravages, 133, 140, 
144, 150 
Vidrieras, 60 
Vieja, la, old site, 228 
Villafranca de Panades, 
407 

Villamil, G. P., 57 
Villanueva del Rio, 216, 
221 


WEIiLINOTON. 

Villena, 353 

Villeneuve Adml. F., 147 
Villo-domat, Antonio, 
414, 416 

Villoutreys, F., Genl., 
plunder, 231 
Vinardz, 388 
Vino moro, 242 
Vique, 431 
Virgin worship, 364 
Virgen Aparecida, 211 
— — de la Antigua, 181 

de los Desampara- 

dos, 364 

of Monserrat, 419 

— Miracles, books on, 
421 

del Prado, 247 

Virgins, the eleven thou- 
sand, 337 
Viril, 59 

Visiting, hints on Sp. 

forms of, 122, 123 
Viso, 221 
Vivarambla, 317 
Vocales, 138 
Volapie, el, 97 
Volcanic district, 348 
Voragine, J., legends, 75 
Vos, M. de, 193 
Votive tablets, 199 
Vultures, Sp. under- 
takers, 281 


W. 

Wa la ghdliba ilia Allah, 
298 

Walking in Sp. Streets, 
122 

Wall, Richard, 298 
War, E. and F., of giants 
in Sp., 46 

Washington Irving, 163 
Weights and Measures, 
Sp., 71 

Wellesley, Lord, 176 
Wellington, Duke, cha- 
racter of, 81 

— opinion on Sp., 6, 15 
on F. bulletins, 75 

on F. Parole, 77 

on the salvation of 

Sp., 78 
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WELLINGTON. 

Wellington, on Sp, docu- 
ments, 79 

criticised by Napier, 

81 

dispatches, 81 

his own editor, 82 

love of truth, 81 

hatred of pillage, 82 

on defending Cadiz, 

133 

on Cortes of Cadiz, 

138 

on politics of Jun- 
tas, 139 

on Barrosa, 144 

on Sp. marchings, 

145 

on defence of Tarifa, 

150 

on Bailen, 235 

on Ferdinand VII. 

436 

on Sp. officers, 235, 

245, 356, 386 

on Sp. guerrilleros, 

252 

— — on Ocaiia, 245 

on Albuera, 250 

estate near Granada, 

326 

on Sir John Mur- 
ray’s failures, 353, 401 


XIJONA. 

Wetherell, Mr., 208 
What not to observe in 
Sp., 34 

Wilfred el Velloso, 418 
Williams, Don Julian, 
166 

Wimbleton, Lord, 133 
Windmills, Don Quiv 
ote’s, 244 

Wine-making, Sp., 388 
Wines of Malaga, 287 

of Montilla, 224 

— of Valdepenas, 242 

ofXerez, 157 

Woodcocks, 47 
Working mines, 341 


X. 

Xantippa, Santa, 223 
Xativa,- 357 

to Alicante, 355 

to Elche, 353 

to Valencia, 359 

Xenil, 316 
Xerez, 156 

to Ronda, 263 

to Seville, 161 

de los Caballeros, 

218 

Xijoua, 355 


ZURBABAN. 

Ximena, 278 
Xiquena, 344 

Y. 

Yecla, 353 

Yellow, Judas Iscariot 
in, 51 

Yusuf I., 298 

Z. 

Zacatin, 316 
Zafra, 248 
Zaguan, el, 173 
Zahara, 260 
Zamarra, 113 
Zancarron, 229 
Zapateo, 104 
Zarcillo, F., 347 
Zarineii^, the, 376 
Ze^ris, the, 292 
Zeigler, his book, 33 
Zeviya, 166 
Zincali, 201 
Zones of Sp., 28 
Zorayah, the frail, 292, 
315 

Zuazo, puente de, 141 
Zubia, 329 
Zuniga, annals, 167 
Zurbaran, F., 192 
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NEW BRITISH TARIFF, 1862. 


Londok, May 1, 1862. 

MESSRS. J. & R. M'^CRACKEN, 

7, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, 

* 

AGENTS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, NATIONAL GALLERY 
AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OP SCIENCE AND ART, 

EAST XEEXA A6EETS, 

Ain> 

AGENTS GENBRALLT FOR THE RECEPTION AND SHIPMENT OF WORKS OF 

ART, BAGGAGE, &C., 

FROBI AHB TO AU FAATS OF THS WOaX.I>, 

Avail themselves of this opportunity to return their sincere acknowledgments to 
the Nobility and Gentry for the Patronage hitherto conferred on them, and hope, 
by the HOBEBATIOK OF THEIB CHABOES, and unremitting care in passing 
through the Custom-house Property confided to them, to merit a continuance of 
the favours heretofore enjoyed. 

Their Establishment comprises 

DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, 

Where Works of Art and all descriptions of Property can be kept during the 

Owners’ absence, at most moderate rates of rent. 

Parties favouring J. and R. McC. with their Consignments are requested to be 
particular in having the Bills of Lading sent to them direct by Post, and also to 
forward their Keys with the Packages, as, although the contents may be free of 
Duty, all Packages are still examined by the Customs immediately on arrival. 
Packages sent by Steamers or otherwise to Southampton and Liverpool also attended 
to; but all Letters of Advice and Bills of Lading to be addressed to 7, Old 
Jewry, London. 


MESSRS. J. AND R. MCCRACKEN, 


Having been solicited by many friends to extend their Agency to the East,'* have 

resolv^ to add to tlieir other business that of 


EAST INDIA AGENCY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 

And they solicit the support and patronage of their Friends and Clients to this 
new Branch. They undertake all Banking and Financial Transactions ; to execute 
Commissions for every description of Goods, Supplies, Personal Requisites, and 
Wines, which latter they are enabled to supply on the most favourable terms, as 
they are the Agents in England of several of the most eminent houses on tlie 
Cimtinent for the sale of their Wines. 
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MESSRS. J. AND B. MCCRACKEN 

ARE THE APPOINTED AGENTS IN ENGLAND OF MR. J. M. FARINA, 

GEOENUBEB DEM JULICHS PLATZ, COIXMME, 

>OIt KIS 

CELEBRATED EAU DE COLOGNE 

And Messrs. A. DELGADO & SON, or Cadiz, 

FOR THEIR 

SHERRY AND AMONTILLADO WINES, 

AND ARB ALSO 

GENERAL IMPORTERS OF FRENCH AND ALL OTHER WINES, 

For Prices of wkichf see separate List, 


LISTOFDUTIES. 

All kinds of Merchandise, Works of Art, Antiquities, Curiosities, &c., are now 
admitted into England FHEE OF DUTY, except the following (and a few others 
not of sufficient interest to enumerate here), which are still liable to Duty, viz. ; — 





£ 

8 m 

d. 

Arquebus ADE Water • • • 

• 

• the gallon 

0 

14 

0 

Cigars and Tobacco, manufactured (3 lbs. onlv allowed in a 




passenger’s baggage, with 5 per cent, additional) 


0 the ih. 

0 

9 

0. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured . • • 


• ditto 

0 

3 

0 

Coffee • • • • • 


0 ■ ditto 

0 

0 

S 

Confectionery (Sweetmeats and Succades) , 


0 ditto 

0 

0 

2 

Cordials and Liqueurs • • • 


0 the gallon 

0 

14 

0 1 

Eau de Cologne, in long flasks • • 


0 each 

0 

0 

6 

. « in other bottles • • 


0 the gallon 

0 

14 

0 

Maccaroni and Vermicelli • • . • 


0 the cwt. 

0 

0 


Perfumed Spirits • • • 


0 the gallon 

0 

14 

0 

Plate, of Gold • • • • 


the oz. troy 

0 

17 

0 

— of Silver • • • • 


0 ditto 

0 

1 

6 

Tea « . • • • 


0 ditto 

0 

1 

5 

Wines in Cask, under 2 G® of strength 


0 the gallon 

0 

1 

0 



0 ditto 

0 

2 

8 

„ „ 42®, for cYcry degree of«alcoholic strength ditto 

0 

0 

3 

■ " in Bottle (6 bottles to the gallon) • 

a 

0 ditto 

0 

2 

6 

Spirits in Cask and in Bottle • • 

• 

0 ditto 

0 

8 

6 


Spirits in Cashs must contain not less than 21 gallons, 
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MESSRS. J; AND R. MCCRACKEN’S 

PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE AT 


ALEXANDRIA. . . * . Messrs. Briggs & Co. Mr. £. St. J. Faibman. 

ALICANTE Messrs. Jasper White & Co. 

ANCONA Messrs. Moore, Merellkt, & Co. 

A VTwii'DP *" S Messrs. F. Mack Sc Co. 

t Mr. P. Van Zebbrpeck, Picture Dealer, See., Rue des Recollels, 2076 . 

ATHENS, PIR/EUS Mr. J. J. Bcchbrkb. 

BADEN BADEN ... Messrs. Stufper ic Binder. Mr. F. Pkukan’s Succes.sor. 

BAD EMS Mr.HI. W. Thiel. Messrs. Becker & Jung. 

BAONERES DE B1-, 

GORRE (Hautes v Mr. Liox Gkruzet, Marble Works 
Pyrenees). 

It A5%T f: i Messrs. Jean Preiswbkk & Fir.s. Mr. Jean Tiiomhrn, Fils. 

\ Messrs. Liechtenhan 6c Burckiiardt. 

{ * Messrs. Sohicklbr Brothers. 

Mr. Lion M. Cohn, Comm'*. Kxpediteur. 

Messrs. C. Harsch 6c Co., Glass Munufucturers, 67, Unter den Linden . 

BERNE Mr. Albert Trumpt. 

BEYROIJT Mr. Henry Heald. 

BOIXXINA Sig. G. B. Renoli. SIg. L. Meni 

BOMBAY Messrs. Leckie Sc Co. 

Messrs. J. H. Sabatier & Co. 

oAKTYTT A TTv j ^I^ssrs. J. Sansot 8c Fils, Hotel des Princes et de la Paix. 

1}U1CLI£<AUA. j LftoN Gekuzet, 44, Allies de Tourny. 

Messrs. Riviere Sc Co. 

BOULOGNE! S. M.. . Messrs. Mory, Pebe, Fils, Sc Vogue. Mr. A. Sire. 

CALAIS Messrs. Moby, Pkre, E’ils, & Vogue. 

GALCUT I’A Measrs. Grant, Smith, & Co. 

A i> r cu 4 II i Mr. 'J'uoMAS WoLP, Glass Manufacturer, 

CAuLSDAu Carl Knoll; au Lion Blanc. 

CARRARA Sig. E’. Bienaimb, Sculptor. Sig. Vincenzo Livy, Sculptor. 

Cl VITA VEICCHIA . Messrs. IxiwE Brothers, British Vice Consulate. 

COBLENTZ Messrs. Sachs 6c Hochheimeh, Wine Merchants. 

nr»r/vT\ri.’ S Mr. J. M. Farina, gegenUber dem Julichs Platz. 

Messrs. G"*e. 'I'ilmeb Sc Co. Mr. P. J. Cassinone. 

CONSTANCE Messrs. Zollikofper Si Hoz. 

CONST ANTI NOPLE Messrs. C. S. Hanson Sc Co. 

CORFU Mr. J. W. Taylor. 

{ Messrs. H. W. Bassbnob 8c Co. Mr. E. Arnold, Printseller. Mr. 
'J’H. Uhmann, Royal Porcelain Manufactory Depot. Mr. J. Krkiss, 
Glass Manufacturer. Madame Helena Wolfsohn, Schossergassc, 
No. 6. Mr. A. L. Mende. 

( Messrs. KMMte. Fenzi 6c Co. Messrs. E'rench 6c Co. Messrs. Ma* 
OUAY Sc i’AKKNHAM. Mr. E. GooDBAN. Mr. J, Touoh. Messrs. 
Nksti, Ciaudi, Sc Co. Mr. Ant®, di Luioi Piacknti. Mr. S. 
I^WE. Mr. Gaeto. Biancuini, Mosaic VYorker. Messrs. P. Baz- 

ZANTi 6e ETo., Sculptors, Lungo I’Anio. Heirs of E\ L. Pisani, 

1 Sculptor, No. 1, snl Prato. Mr. P. Maknajoni, Sculptor in Ala* 
I boater. Lung* Amo, N«rth Side, No. 2036 a. Sig. Carlo Noomou. 
( Sig. Luigi Ravackr. 

{ Mr. P. A. Taochi’s Successor, Glass Monufacttlrer, Zell. 

Messrs. Bing, J un., 6c Co. Mr. F. BUhler, Zell D, 17. 

Mr. G. A. Zipp. 

FRANZENSBAD. . . . Mr. C. J. Hofmann. 

GENEVA Mr. Augm. Snelu Mr. F. Pelikan’s S uccessor, Grand Quai,No. 171 . 

! Messrs. Gibbs Sc Co. « 

Messrs. G. Vionolo & Fioi. Mr. A. Moss a, Croce di Malto. 

Mr. G. Gibklli. 

GHENT Mr. J. De Bu ys^r, Dealer in Antiquities, Marche au Beurre, No. 21 . 

GIBRALTAR Messrs. Auchdold, Johnston, 6c Powers. Messrs. Turner Sc Co. 

HAMBURG Messrs. Sohaar 6e Clauss. Mr.G. F.Rodb. 

( Messrs. P. Dkvot 6c Co. Mr. A. Loubdin. 

t Mr. A. CllAUMONT. 

HEIDELBERG I ^'* Zimmrrkann. Schulzr 6c Matter, Successors to Mr. M. 
J * . . . • Libber. 
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M<*CBACKEN’S LIST OF COBBESFOKDENTS— continued. 


HONFLEUR*. 

INTERLACKEN 

LAUSANNE 


LEGHORN 


LISBON... 

LUCERNE 
MADRAS. 
MADR1J>. , 
MALAGA. 


MALTA 


MANNHEIM 

MARIENBAi) 

MARSEILLi:S 

MAYENCE 

MESSINA 

MILAN 


MUNICH.... 

NAPLES . . . . 
NEW YORK 

NICE 


NUREMBERG 


Mr. J. Waokbu. 

Mr. J. Grossmamn. Mr. Clkmrnt Sesti. 

Mr. Longchamps. Mr. Dubois Rekou. Fils. 

Messrs. W. Macbran & Co. Messrs. Henderson Brothers. 
Messrs. Thomas Pate & Sons. Messrs. Maquay, Pakenham, 
& Smyth. Messrs. Giago. Mioali & Figo. Sculptors in Alabaster 
and Marble. Mr. M. Ristori. Mr. Carlo Cakocci, Uffizio della 
Strada Ferrato. Messrs. Gio.GAi^iANi& Co. Mr.ULissKCoTREMAN. 
Mr. Arthur Van Zeller, in tbe Peninsular and Oriental Sleaxu 
Navigation Company’s Offices. 

Mr. J. Kbsselbach-Untbbfikgbb. Messrs. F. Kkorr & Fils. 
Messrs. Binny & Co. 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


Mr. George Hodgson. 

Mr. Emanuel Zammit. Messrs. Josh. Darmanin & Sons, 46, Strada 
Ijevante, Mosaic Workers. Mr. Fortunato Testa, 92 , Strada Stn 
Lucia. Mr. Carmelo Dimech. Mr. L. Frakcalanza, 1S3, Strada 
St. Giovanni. 

Mr. Dinkslspiel. Messrs. Eyssbn & Claus. 

Mr. J. T. Adler, Glass Manufacturer. 

Messrs. Claude Clrro & Co. Messrs. Horace Bouchet & Co. 

Mr. Philigret, 8 , Rue Suffren. 

Mr. G. L. Kayser, ExpMiteur. Mr. W. Knussmann, Cabinet Maker. 
Messrs. Caillrr & Co. 

Messrs. Buffet & Bbrdto, Piazzale di S. Sepolcro, No. 3176. 
Messrs. Bbambilla. 

Mr. Uy. Wimmer, Printseller, Promenade St. No. 12 . Heirs of Seb. 
PicHLKB. Messrs. May Sc Widmayeu, Printsellers. Messrs. L. 
NEOKIOLI.& Co. 

Messrs. Igguldbn & Co. Messrs. W. J. Turner & Co. 

Messrs. Wilbur & Prick. Mr. Thomas Scott. 

Messrs. A. Lacroix & Co., British Consulate. Messrs. K. Cablonr 
ik Co. Mr. T. W. How. Mr. Cii. Giordan. 

Mr. Paolo Galim berti, at the Red Horse, Dealer in Antiquities. 
Mr. John Conrad Gnopf, Banker and Forwarding Agent. 

Mr. A. PicKSRT. 


OSTEND . . 
PALERMO 
PARIS.... 

PAU 

PISA 

PRAGUE.. 


ROME 


ROTTERDAM 

SCHAFFHAUSEN .. 

:S£VILLE 

JSMYRNA 

ST. PETERSBURG . 
SYRA 

THOUNE 

TRIESTE 

TURIN 

VENICE 

WEVEY 

VIENNA 

VOLTERRA 

WALDSHUTT 

ZURICH 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


Messrs. Bach & Co. 

Messrs. Thomas Brothers. 

Mr. L. Chbnub, Packer, Rue Croix Petits Champs, No. 24.3 
Mr.BERGKKOT. 

Messrs. Hugubt A Van Lint, Sculptors In Alabaster and Marble. 
Mr. W. Hofmann, Glass Manufacturer, Blauem Stem. 

Mr. P. Czbrm AX, ditto. Mr. A. V. Lsbbda, Gun Maker. 

Messrs. Torlonia A Co. Messrs. Freeborn A Co. , Messrs. Mac- 
bran A Co. Messrs. Plowdkn, Cjiolmeley, A Co. Messrs. 
Maquay, Pakbnham, a Hooker. Mr. E. Tkbbbi. Mr. Luigi 
Bbanchini, at the English College. Mr. J. P. Shea. 

Messrs. Preston A Co. Messrs. C. Hemxann A Co. 

Messrs. Boutmy A Co. 

Messrs. Zolltxoffbb A Hoz. 

Mr. Julian B. Williams^ British Vice>Consulate. 

Don Juan Ant. Bailly. 

Messrs. Hanson A Co. 

Messrs. Thomson, Sonar, A Co. 

Mr. Wilkinson, British Consul. 

Mr. A. H. J. Wald, Bazaar. Mr. Erb, Fils. 

Messrs. Buzbbkobk A Lanzuein. Mr. Albert TBUHpy. 

Messrs. Moore A Co. 

Messrs. J. A. Lachaisb A Fbrrbra, Rue de TArseiial, No. 4. 
Messrs. Fbbrbs I^hiblin. Mr. Antonio Zen. 

Messrs. S. A A. Blumbnthal A Co. 

Mr. L. Bovabdi, Campo S. Fontino, No. 2000, rosso. 

Mr. Jules Getaz. 

Mr. W. Hofmann, Glass Manufacturer, am Lugeck, No. 768. 

Messrs. J. A L. Lobkbtbr, Glass Manufacturers, 940, Kkrathner 
Sig. Otto. Callaj, and Messrs. G. Chbrici A Fiat. CStrasse. 

Messrs. Zollixoffbr A Hoz. 

Messrs. Weiss sum Bbaokbn. 
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FLORENCE. 


G. BIANOHINI, 


MANXTFACTXJIIER OP TABLES AND LADIES’ ORNAMENTS 

OP SLORENTINE MOSAIC, 

M*. 4844, VIA I»E* MEIiliI, 


the BoyaX ChapA of the Mediet, 


Establishment, where 


TNYITES the English Nobility and Gentry to visit his 

^ may always be seen numerous specimeus of this celebrated and beautiful 
Ifanu&cture, in every description of I&re and Precious Stones. Orders for Tables 
and other Ornaments execute to any Design. 

G. Bianchini’s Agents in England are Messrs. J. & K. McCracken, 7, Old 
Jewry, London. 


BRIENZ— INTERLACKEN. 

J. GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR IN WOOD, AND MANUFACTURER OF SWISS 
WOOD MODELS AND ORNAMENTS, 


TIIS WAREHOUSE Is situated between the Belvedere Hotel and Schweizerhof, 
where he keeps the largest and best assortment of the above objects to be 
found in SwitzerlandU He undertakes to forward Goods to England and elsewhere. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. McCRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry. 


PISA. 


HUGUET AND, YAN LINT, 

SCULPTORS IN MARBLE AND ALABASTER, 

Xinnc* Arno* imtter tbe Botel Vewerada« 

rPHE oldest established house in Pisa, where may be found the best assortment 
of Models of the Duomo, Baptistry, and Tower. Also Figures and other 
local objects illustrative of the Agriculture and Customs of the country, executed 
in the highest style of art. 

* Their extensive Show Rooms are always open to Visitors. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. McCRACKEN, 7f Old Jewiy^ 
London. 
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HOTEL DE L’tTNZVEBS. 

T. W. HOW, 

FROM LONDON, PBOPRIETOB. 

This Hotel, most eligibly situated in one of 
the most central positions in the town, on 
the south side of the Place St. Dominique, 
and close to the Corso, Cercle, Public Libra- 
ries, Theatre, Sea- Baths, &c., has been en- 
tirely renovated, and fhmished with the 
comforts necessary to English travellers. 

Apartments or single rooms on most 
moderate terms. 

Table d’hOte. Thb Times and GAuaNAin 
taken in. ; 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and 
B. M'Cbackbk, 7, Old Jewry. 


OjEkBY’S ZMPBOVBD POCKET 
TOtmiST’S TBLESOOPB. 

(See * Murrajfs Jffdndbooh/) 

Manufacturer of all descriptions of Mathema- 
tical, Surveying, and Optical Instruments, for 
the use of Naval and Mllitaiy Officers, &c. 
Also the Binocular Reconnoitring field 
Glass, so highly spoken of hv officers and 
other gentlemen ; price, witnbest sling-case, 
61, 6s. Gary's improved Achromatic Micro- 
scope, with two sets of choice lenses, capable 
of defining the s^ere test otjects, from 42. 4s. 
Travelling Spectacles of all kinds. 

Mathematical and Optical Instrument 
Maker to the Admiralty, Koyal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, Christ's Hospital, and East 
India College^ Agra, Ac. 

181, STRAND, LONDON. 

Established upwards of a Century. 


MUNICH. 

HENRY WIMMER, 

SUCCESSOR TO 

J. M. DE HEBMANN, 

PRINT AND PICTURE SELLER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

OP BAVARIA, 

AOirBlif PROJHKMBJDJE STRASSKi Bo. 

MAGAZINE OF OBJECTS OF FINE ARTS, 

PICTURES, PRINTS, URAWiNaB, AND LITHOGRAPHS, 

Invites the Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where he 
has always on Sale an extensive collection of Pictures , by Modem 
Artists, Paintings on Glass and Porcelain, Miniatures, Drawings, En- 
gravings, and Lithographs, the latter comprising the Complete Collec- 
tions of the various Galleries, of which Single Copies may be selected. 

He has also on Sale all that relates to the Pine Arts. 

H. WIMMER undertakes to forward to England all purchases made 
at his Establishment, through his Correspond^ts, Messrs. J. A B. 
M'Cracken, 7 « Old Jewry, London. 
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GENEVAj HOTEL DES BERGUES. 

THE ONLY HOTEL 'WIUCH HAS AN ONINTEEEOPTED VIEW OF 

MONT BLANC AND THE ALPS. 

■ # 

MESSBS. WACHTER & ADRION, 

Grateful for the patronage they have ei^oycd for the last two years from all classes of tra< 
vellers, beg to inform their friends that the experience gained in that time has enabled them 
to Improve the accommodStion and arrangement of their hotel in such a manner that few 
similar establishments qati compete with it in comfort. The cellar is unrivalled for the 
qnaiDty of the wines and the moderation of the prices. The kitchen department, placed 
imder the care one of the most celebrated cooks from Paris, is not' surpassed in Europe, 
while the charges for table*d'hdte and dinners h la carte are fixed at the lowest scale com- 
patible with the excellence and variety of the viands supplied and the elegance of the 
service. 

The principal object Messrs. Wachter and Adbion desire to attain, under their constant 
personal superintendence, is to render the HOT£L D£S BBRGUES, hy the comfort 
It affords, both to families and single travellers, one of the best on the Continent. 

The Omnibus of the Hotel is in waiting at the Railway Station at the arrival of all the 
trains, and the Commissioner of the Hotel is at the some time in attendance to take charge 
of the baggage of travellers. 

Gemsva, ifay, 1862. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LYON, 

RUE IMPERIAL, AND PLACE DE LA BOURSE, LYONS. 


rnWO HUNDRED BEDROOMS, and TWENTY SALOONS, in every Variety ; 

Large and Small Apartments for Families, elegantly ilimished; Saloons for Official 
Receptions; Conversational and Reading Booms ; Coffee and Smoking Divan ; Baths; Private 
Carriages, Omnibuses, Restaurant; Service in the Apartments, h la Carte, or at fixed prices. 


The GRAND HOTEL DE LYON is too important and too well known to require inju- 
dicious praise : it sufilces to state that it cost nearly THREE MILLIONS OF FRANCS, 
and that the accommodation is of so comfortable and luxurious a character os to attract the 
notice of all visitors. 

Although the GRAND HOTEL DE LYON affords the most elegant accommodation for 
the highest classes, it is frequented by visitors of the humblest pretensions. Rooms at 2 frs., 
very comfortably fhrnldied. 

TABLE D*HOTE at 4 frs. In consequenee of the Proprietora having contracted writh tfau 
Bordeaux and Burgundy Wine-growers for supplies of their Best Wines, qualities of the 
first vintages may be bad at this Hotel at moderate prices. Since the Hotel has been in the 
hands of new Proprietors, instead of a Company, the reduction they have made in the prices 
pi^udef tivbn from pasriog Fees to the Cab and Coach Drivers at the Railway Station. 
Tmvellsn’are therefore requested to bear in mind that the Grand Hotel de Lyon is situated 
In the centre of the Rue Inj^rlal, near the Bank of France, and opposite the Palace of the 
Bonria. 
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FRANKFORT O. M, 

P. A. TACOHPS SUCCESSOR, 

XMMMj, mo. 44 :^ 

BOMEMIAH WAmr (BILACS AM® CBTOTAL 

WAEIEH®lUSIg, 


P. A. TACCHI’S SUCCESSOR, Manufacturer of Bohemian 
Glass, begs to acquaint the Public that he has always an extensive 
Assortment in the Newest and most Elegant Designs of 

ORNAMENTAIi CUT, ENailAVED, GILT, & PAINTED GLASS, 

BOTH WHITE AND COLOURED, 

In Dessert Services, Chandeliers, Candelabras, Articles for the Table 
and Toilet, and every possible variety of objects in this beautiful 
branch of manufacture. He solicits, and will endeavour to merit, a 
continuanoe of the favours of the Public, which he has enjoyed in 
so high a degree during a considerable number of years, 

P. A. Tacchi’s Successor has a Branch Establishment during the 
Summer Season at 

WIESBADEN, in the Old Colonnade, 

Where will always be found ad extensive Selection of the newest 
Articles from his Frankfort Establishment. 

Visitors to Frankfort should not fail to pay a visit to the Show 
Rooms of Mr. P. A. Tacchi’s Successor. 


His Agents in England, to whom he undertakes to forward Pur- 
chases made, of him, are Messrs. J. & K. M*Obapken, 7, Old Jewry, 
London* 
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COLOGNE O. RHINE. 

• > . - 

JOHN MABIA FARINA, 

OKOENijBEB DEM jijUOHS PLATE 

^Opposite the Jnlidx’s Place), 

PURVEYOR TO H. M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 

TO H. M. F. W. KINO OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE KINO OF HANOVER, ETC. ETC., 

OV THB 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 


T he frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
part the result of deception practised bjr Interested individnals, induces me to request 
the attention of English travellers to the following statement 

Since the first establishment of my house in 1709, there has never been any partner in 
the business who did not bear the name of Fauna, nor has the manufacture of a second 
and cheaper quality of Eau na Coloonx ever been attempted. Since 1828, however, 
several inhabitants of Cologne have entered into engagements with Italians of the name of 
Farina, and, by employing that name^ have succeeded to a very great extent in foisting an 
inferior and spurious article npou the PubUe. 

But they have in this rivalry fh trade not been satisfied with the mere usurpatibn of my 
name ; the concluding phrase, **ofpotiU the JulidCe Place,** which had so long existed my 
special property, was not allowed to remain in its integri^. To deceive and lead astray 
again those of the public who are not fhlly conversant with the locality and circu m sta n ces, 
the competition seized hold of the word ** opposUe,** and more than once settled in my 
immediate neighbourhood, that they mi|^t avail themselves to the full extent of the phrase 
••oppoeite the Juliche Place,** IVhen tried before the courts, the use only of the word 
**cipoeite** was forbidden, which, however, has been supplied by the word ** fit** or ** near,** 
with the addition of the number of their bouses. It is true, another leas fiagrant, but not 
less deceitful invention was, that several of my imitators established the sites of their 
manufactories in other public places of the town, to enable them to make use of the phrase 

•oppoeUe Place, or Market,** on their address cards or labels, speculating, with respect 

to the proper name **Jvlich,** on the carelessness or forgetfhiness of the consumer. I there- 
fore beg to inform all strangers visiting Cologne that my establishment, which has existed 
since 1709, is exactly opposite the Jnlich's Place, forming the comer of the two streets, 
Unter Goldschmidt and Oben Ifarspforten, No. 23; and that it may be the more easily 
recognised, I have put up the anna of England, Russia, Ac. Ac., in the front of my house. 
IBj the attention of the public to this ndUo^ I hope to chedc that system of imposi- 

tion whidi has been so long practised towards foreigners by coachmen, valets-de-place, and 
others, who receive bribes from the vendors of the many spurious compounds sold under my 
name. 

A new proof of the exceUmce of kt manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the 
fact of the Jury of the Great £!xhibition in London having awarded me the Prize Medal — 
See the Official Statement in No. 20,934, page 6, of the * Timee* of this month. 

CoLOOKx, OeUher, 1851. J. M. FARINA, 

Gegenuber d«m Joliolui Blati. 

My Agents in London are Messrs. J. & R. M<Crackkn^ 7, Old Jevory, 
hy vhom orders are received for me. 
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SWISS COURIERS’ 

AND 

TRAVELLING SERVANTS^ SOCIETY 

T>EG to inform the Nobility and Gentry, should they require the 
services of a Courier or Travelling SeiVant, only ^sose whose 
characters have home the strictest investigation, both as regards 
sobriety, honesty, and general good conduct, hav^been admitted into 
the Society, and who are capable of fulfilling their duties efficiently. 
The Society therefore ventures to solicit your patronage, and hopes to 
deserve your future favours. 

All information may he obtained <f the Secretary^ 

HENRY MASSEY, Stationer, 

103, PARK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARK 

BstabllBhed 1866. 


WILLIAM HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN GLASS MANUFACTURER. 

TO HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 

Recommends his great assortment of Glam Ware, from his own Manufactories in 
Bohemia. The choicest Articles in every Colour, Shape, and Description, are sold, 
at the same moderate prices, at both his Establishments — 

JBLX Praffue, Botel Slue Start st Vleanaf 763, SLugeok. 

Agents in London, Messrs. J. and R. MCCRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry. 

Goods forwarded direct to EngUmdf America^ ^c. 


XiBSaHOKK. 

HIACDITH lUCALI AND SON, 

Fid Ferdinandoy No» 1230. 

Mannfiictory of Marble, Alabaster, and 
ScagUola Tables, and DepOt of ot^Jects of 
Fine Arts. 

Their extensive Show-rooms are always 
open to Visitors. 

THXIB AOXXffTS XN BNOIAKB ABB 

HSS8B8. J. AND B. MCCRACKEN, 

7 , Old Jewry, I/mdon, 


SOCIETY OF FNaiilSH ANP 
GERMAN COI7BIBRS 
AND TRAVELLING SERVANTS, 
Established in 1854 . 

Chief Office, 440, West Strand. 

Thb Nobility and Gently are respectfully in« 
formed that trustworthy and intelligent Eng- 
lish and German Couriers and Travelling Serv* 
ants may he procured by applying at the above 
Office, where Passports, Murray’s and other 
Guide Books, and Maps, may be obtained, j 

LEE h CARTER, 

440 , WtH Stramd, Lem/don, 
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MSHAILLE. 


der fireien Stadt, 

FBAMFORT. 


FRIEDEICH BOHLER, 

lUNUFACTOBT OF STAGHORN, 

Zell No. 64 (next door to the Post-OfBLoe). 

I^UBNiTUBB OF EVEBT DESCBiPTiON, as Sofas, Ohairs, Tables, &c. &c. Chan< 
DEUEBS, Table and Hand Candlesticks,, Bhooting-tackle, Inkstands, Pal)er> 
knires, Penholders, Seals, &c. Knives, Hidino-whips, Cigar>cases and 
Holders, Pi|)e8, Match-boxes, Porte-monnaies, Card-cases, Thermometers, 
Goblets, Can^e-screens, Figures and Groups of Animals executed after 
Biedinger and others. Bbooohes, Bracelets, Earrings, Shirt-pins, Studs, and 
Buttons. Stag and Deeb Heads with Antlers attached to the Skull. Sofa- 
rugs or Foot-cloths of Skins of Wild Animals with Head preserved. 

Orders lor a Complete Set or for any quantity of Fubnitubb will be 
promptly executed. 

The Asonhi in London are Messrs. J. and B. M^baokeh, 7, Old Jewry. 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 

FRIEDRICH BOHLER, 



Pendules (Omameiital Clocks) of every description, Vases, Goblets, Antique 
and Modern Statuettes and Groups, Groups of Animals, Inkstands, 
Paper-weights, &c. &c., iiv Bronze, Cast Iron, Galvano-plastic, &c. 

Crown-chandeliers ; Branch, Table, and Hand CandlesticKS, in Bronze, 
&c. ; Lamps of every description. 

Porcelain and Britannia-metal Goods, Liqueur-chests. 

Tbaveluko Dbbssiko-oases, Railroad Companions, Picnic-baskets, Tra- 
velling Bags, Brushes, Combs. 

Wo*BK-TABLE8 and Boxes, Tapestries, Fans, Ball-books, Smelling-bottles, 
Opera-Glasses, &c. &c. 

Superior Copies of the Abiabne by Dannecker, and the Amazon by Kiss. 

Genuine Eau de Cologne of Jean Maria Farina, opposite the Juhchsplatz. 

The Agents in London are Messrs. J. and R. M®Cbackbn, 7, Old Jewry. 


ALIIiliifilllil 
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VI EN NA. 

■ " 

Boiiemian Wliite and Colonrad Crystal Grlass Warehouse* 

J. & L. LOBMEYR, 

OIiASS JBCANXrFACTTTBSBS, 

No.VtO, KARKTHNERSTRASSE, 

Beg to inform Visitors to Vienna that they have considerably enlarged their Esta- 
blishment. The mosta complete assortment of all kinds of Bohemian White and 
Coloured Crystal Glass, and of all articles in this branch of industry, in the 
newest and most elegant style, is always on hand. The rich collections of all 
Articles of Luxury, yiz. Table, Dessert, and other Services, Vases, Candelabras, 
Lustres, Looking-glasses, Ac. Ac., will, they feel assured, satisfy every visitor. 

The prices are fixed at very moderate and reasonable charges.^The English 
language is spoken. * 

Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. and R. M‘Cracken, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, London, will execute all orders with the greatest care and attention. 


FLORENCE. 

PETER MANNAIONI, 

scuiiFTOit nr mabbIiB abtd alabastbb. Aim 

WOBKBB nr gLOBJ U STT U m MOSAIC, 

LONQ’ ARNO, NORTH 8IDE, No. 203Sik 

A vast collection of objects of Art of eveiy kind Js to be seen in this cBtabllsbment, snefa as 
Marble and Alabaster Statues and Vases. Ancient and Modem Pictures, Miniatures, Engrav- 
ings. and Drawings. Directs of Antiquity Bronzes. &c. Artists’ Books and Florentine Mo* 
saia Commissions taken for Marble Busts and Portrait Painting, and generally for all 
k;8nd« of Architectaral Works, as Moniunents, Chimney Pieces. Furniture, &c. 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and R. M*CRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry. 


FBAITKFOBT O. M. 

MESSRS, LDHR & ALTEN, 

PBOraiETOBS or 

THE ROMAN EMPEROR HOTEL, 

Beg to recommend tbdr Ht^ise to EnglUh 'Travellers. 

This large and well-situated Establishment is conducted under the immediate 
superintendence of the Proprietors, and newly furnished with every comfort, and 
a new splendid Dining-room. 

The ** Roman Emperor” is often honoured by Royal Families and other high 
personages. The following have lately honoured this Hotel — 

' H.M. THE KINO AND QUEEN OF WURTEMBERO. 

H.M. THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 

TT-R-H. THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OIAJA OF WURTEMBERO. 
H.I.H. THE ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA. Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Table-d'hbte at 1, Afl* SOkr* Breakfast. %Xk,T» 

6, an* Tea, aaiLT* 

Bed Booms, from XIL to 
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B E R L 1 N« 

■ I ■ ■ 

C. HARSOH & CO., 

67» XJnter den laind^n* 

FAMCY ©LASS WAEEpOUJ^E 

Beg to call the attention of VisirOBS to their Extensive Assortment of 

BOHEMIAN, BAVARIAN, AND SILESIAN GLASS, 

consisting 07 

ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

OP the newest and most elegant patterns. 

Their Correspondents in London are Messrs. J. 8 c R. McCracken, 7, Old Jewry. 


VENICE. 

.. i.i. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

Notice to Travellers visiting this Monumental City. 

I'HK undersigned Proprietors of the VICTORIA HOTEL hasten to return their grateful 
thanks for the great and encouraging patronage afforded in past years to their establishment, 
conducted, as It is, on a perfectly fair English system. They beg again to remind the public, 
in order to counteract misstatements by interested people, that this Hotel opened in July, 1855, 
and, united in 1859 to the adjoining Palaco l^olin, forms together a single building of more 
tlion 150 rooms — the largest hotel in Venice. Although not commanding a view of the Grand 
Canal, it is very centrally and conveniently situated within two minutes* walk of St. Mark's 
Square. It is preferred by many travellers to other hotels on account of its lofty and ally 
rooms and excellent accommodation, which unites comfort with economy. It Is divided 
lna> largo and small apartments and single rooms at moderate fixed prices. Arrangements 
are made with visitors intending to remain some weeks or months, according to the season. 
Two tablcs-d’hOto dally. Dinner at any hour. Spacious Coffee-room, Dining-room, and 
Heading-room, supplied with foreign newspapers. Baths always ready. Good attendance 
English and other European languages spoken. 

Proprietors, C. Ik BOBliETTI & A. BOS'. 
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FLORENCE. 


MESSRS. COSTA & CONTI, 

ARTISTS, * 

Ho. 131^ VIA DSI BARDI (Studio on the First Floor). 

Messrs. Costa and C^ntt keep the largest collection in Florence of original 
Ancient and Modern Pictures, as well as copies of all the most celebrated masters. 

N.B. — English spoken. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. and R. MCCRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry, 
London. 


AMSTERDAM. 


BRACK’S DOELEN HOTEL, 

Situated in the Centre of the Town, and most convenient foriVisitors on 

Pleasure or Business. 

I T commands a splendid View of the Quays, &c. ; and, being^^conducted on a 
liberal scale, it is patronised by the highest classes of society in Holland. It is 
also much frequented by English Travellers for the conffort and first-rate accom- 
modation it affords, as well as for the invariable civility shown to visitors. 

Cold and Warm Baths may be had at any hour. 

CARRIAGES FOR HIRE. 

Table-dCHdte at half-past 4, or Dinner d la carte. 


FLO R ENCE. 


PIOTURB BOOMS. 

MR. E. BAOCIOTTI, 

Via LegnajoU, No. 1, 

OPPOSITE THE STBOZZI PALACE, 


The best Copies of the Florentine Galleries may be found therei If desired, 
arrangements can be made for prices to include delivery free of charges in London 
or New York, 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and R. M*CRACKEN, 7,’ Old Jewry. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 1862. CLASS 13. 


BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES. 

FOR THE FIELD. THE OPERA. AND THE SEA. 

''I'heso Glasses give a brilliant Achromatic Field with perfect Definition, and are accurate 
and substantial in all the details of their construction. 

Price Three-and a-Half and Six Guineas each in Siing Cases. 

The SiX'Gulnea Glasses are one>fourth more powerful than the smaller size. 

— • — ^ (■ » 

J^rom the MheruBum. — ' Alp*climberB. yachters. naturalists, riflemen, pedestrians, summer 
tourists of all kinds, have an interest in the art of making field-glasses. We have recently 
tried, on the bilUsidc and at the butts, a Landscape Glass made by Messrs. Burrow, of Great 
Malvern, and, though the price is moderate, we can speak welP of its powers. At the sea- 
side, at a review, or among the moors, such a companion as the Malvern Landscape Glass 
must be valuable to many men.’ 

From the Illustrated London News. — * While upon the subject of shooting, we cannot 
refrain from noticing some excellent glasses, called Malvern Landscape and Rifle Glasses^ 
which are admirably adapted for deerrStalkers, yachtsmen, and sportsmen. They give a wide 
Held, with perfect clearness of definition, even on a hazy day, and do not fatigue the eyes.' 

From B^Vs Life. — ‘ This is the best Binocular Telescope yet invented.' 

Fivm the Fiel^ — * It is the most compact, accurate, and powerful glass we ever met with.’ 

From the Army and Navy Gazette. — * A new Landscape Glass which this firm has produced 
Is one of the best among instruments of this sort. It is so well finished in all its details as 
to develop the principles already known in the highest possible degree.* 

From the Volunteer Service Gazette. — ‘Messrs. Burrow's glasses are beautifully-finished 
Binocular Telescopes, so compact as to bo no Incumbrance to the wearer.’ 

JFVYmt General the Right Hon. Earl Beaudhamp . — * I am well pleased with your Landscape 
Olasses ; the sight is clear, and they are equally serviceable in the day-time and as opera-glasses.' 

From Major-General AUx. T. Tuttoht R.A,f Director of Ordnance. — ' Having fully tested 
the liandscape Glasses you sent me, 1 take this opportunity of bearing testimony to the 
e.xcellence of their quality, and it will afford me pleasure to make the same known to my 
military friends.* 

From the Right ITon. Lord Tredegar.—* I^ord Tredegar incloses a draft for the amount of 
the Landscape Glasses ordered for him by Sir George Walker, and has much pleasure in 
stating that he finds them extremely good.' 

From the Rev. W. S. Symonds, F.G.S . — * It gives me pleasure to be able to write and tell 
you that 1 have never seen such cheap and efficient glasses as yours.’ 

From J. M. Gully ^ Esq.^ M.D. — ‘The Six-guinea Field Glass which I purchased from 
you fulfils in the best manner all that such an instrument should do. 1 never used a 
better one.’ 

From Mr, J. F. ClarTc^ Racing JUdge, Nevrmarleet. — ‘Your T^andscape Glass Is all that can 
be required for racing purposes. It is Just the glass I w'anted, and fur superior to all those I 
have tried of the same kind.’ 

From Mr. R. Johnson, Racing Judge, York. — * I consider your glasses very superior. 1 
have tried many before, but yours are d^dedly the best* 

BXmBOW*S TABOET TBliBSCOFB. 

A very small, light, and handy Glass, designed for the use of Riflemen: powerfhl enough 
to show Hits at the Long Ranges, and so convenient as to be no incumbrance. It can be 
«ither pocketed or slung, and forms a handy Telescope for Sportsmen and Tourists. This 
Glass is fitted with a hinged shutter, which effectually protects the object-glass, and renders 
a cumbersome case for tfaie Telescope unnecessary. Price 25s. and 30s. each, free by post. 

POCKET AKEROIl>S. 

Messrs. Burrow have the pleasure of announcing the manufacture of a new BAROMETER. 
80 exceedingly small as to admit of its being carried in the pocket with ease. Its exact 
dimensions are 3 inches by li ; and though so very diminutive in size, it may be thoroughly 
rdHed on for accuracy, and must prove of the greatest value to travellers and Scientific Men 
requiring a compact, reliable instrument for determining Altitudes or indicating Atmospheric 
,piuuages, &C. ^ioe B'our Guineas in Case. 

Messrs. Burrow beg to intimate that all instruments sold by them may be relied on for 
their superior quality. They supply none of an inferior description : their name being thus 
a guarantee for the highest excellence. 

Cheques and Post-Office Orders should be made payable to 

W. AJTD 7. BtlBBOW, OBEAT KALVBBV. 

London Agents: B. ARNOLD, *t2. Baker Street, W. , WALES and M*C(JLL0CH. 

66, Cheap^e, B.C. 


O 
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TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 


O IL. X I E H, Ac 

37, Finsbiiry Square, London, 

(Mr. Olivier established in 1830,) 

cohmissTdk merchants and general agents 

For Shipment and Rec^ticn of Goods to and from all Parts of the World, 

^LIVIEE & CAER have the honour to inform 

^ VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 

that they undertake to receive and pass through the Customhouse in London, 

Liverpool, Southampton, &c., 

WOBEB of ABT, BAOOAOE, and PBOPEBTY of EVEBT DESCBIPTION, 

which are attended to on arriv'al 
with the utmost Care in Examination and Bemoval, 
under their own personal superintendence. They beg to call particular attention to 

their Xodarate Charges, 

which have given universal satisfaction. 

Many Travellers having expressed a desire to know in anticipation to what 
expenses their Purchases are liable on arrival in England, the following 

Hates of Charges on the Reception of Packages 

may be relied upon, for Landing from the Ship, Clearing, Delivciy in London, 
and Agency : — 

On Trunks of Baggage 9s. each. 

„ „ if several sent together ds. to 78. „ 

On Cases of Works of Art, &c., of moderate size and value . . Ids. j, 

„ ,, ,, of larger „ „ 20s. to 258. ,, 

On very large Cases of valuable Statuary, Pictures, &c., on which an estimate 
cannot well be given, the charges will depend on the care and trouble required. 
When several cases are sent together the charges are less on each case. 

OLIVIER & CARR undertake the 
EOBWABBIKa OF PACKAGES OF EVEBY KIND 
to the Continent, to the care of their Correspondents, where they can remain, if 

required, imtil the arrival of the owners. 

Also 

the execution of obdebs fob the pxtbohase of goods 

of all kinds, which, from their long experience as Commission Merchants, they 
are enabled to buy on the most advantageous terms. 

Residents on the Continoit will find this a convenient means of ordering any- 
thing they may require from London. 

.N.B. — ^The keys of locked .Packages should always he sent to Olivier & Cabb, 
as eveiything, although free of duty, must be examined by the Customs on arrival. 

INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
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OJLlVl!X!R & CARR’S principal Correspondents ore 


At Aix-la-Chapdle 
,, Alexandria . 

, , Antwerp . 

, , BasU . . . 

,, Bordeaux 


% 9 


Boulogne, 
Brussels , 
Calais 
Cologne . 
Constantinople 
Dresden . 
Florence . 
Frankfort 


Geneva • 
, , Genoa 


,, ITamburg ] 
,, Havre 
,, Interlacken 
, , Leipeig , 
,, Leghorn , 


• Messrs. SOUliEUK and GO. 

. Mr. E. St. J. FAIRMAN. 

. Mr. F. VERELLEN BEERNAERT. 

. Mr. J. J. FREY. 

. Mr. F. BEYERMAN, to whom 0. and C. arc Agents for 
the Sale of his Wines. 

. Mr. L. BRANLY. 

. Mr. L. STEIN. 22, Montague dc la Conr. 

. Messrs. MORY, Pere, Fil^ and VOGUE. 

. Mr. C. H. VAN ZUTPHEN ; Messrs. G.^PiLMES and CO. 
. Messrs. VALSAMACHY and 00.. Galata. 

. Mr. JOHANN CARL SEEBE. 

. Messrs. W. H. WOOD and CO.; Mr. J. TOUGH. 

. Mr. MARTIN BECKER, 6, Bfbidenstrasse. 

Mr. MORITZ B. GOLDSCHMIDT, Banker. 

. Messrs. JOLIMAY and CO. 

, Mr. J. NIMMO, 12, Strada Ponte Reale. 

Messrs. SANTA MARIA and LERTORA. 

. Messrs. JULIUS WUSTENFELD and Co. 

. Messrs. H. L. MULLER and STEHELIN. 

. Messrs. RITSCHARD and BURKL 
. Messrs. GERHARD and HEY. 

. Mr. MARIO GIOYANNEFTI, 13, ScaU della Darsena. 
Messre. HENDERSON BROTHERS. 


t » 


9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 


9 9 
9 9 


Marseilles Messrs. 6IRAUD FRftRES. 

Messrs. HORACE BOUCHET and CO. 

Milan Mr. LOUIS MALEGUE, Rue de I’Agneau, No. 8 rouge. 

Munich Mr. J. GUTLEBEN. 

Naples Messrs. THOS. RAGLAND and CO. 

Nice ........ Messrs. LES FILS DE CH. GIORDAN. 

Ostend Mr. J. DUCLOS ASSANDRI. [Trevise. 

ParU Messrs. VICTOR GRAND and CO., Bankers, 14 , Rue do 

Messrs. DELASSUS and LEDOUX, Packers, Ac., 6, Rue 
* Neuve St. Augustin, prds la Bourse. 

M. HECTOR L’HERBIER, 18, Rue de la Douane. 

Pragvt/e Mr. J. J. SEIDL, Hlberncrgasse, No. 1000. 

Rome Mr. J. P. SHEA, 11, Piazza di Spagna; Messrs. G. DAL- 

LEIZETTE and CO. 

, , Rotterdam Messrs. P. A. VAN ES and CO. ; Mr. J. A. HOU WENS. 

,, TriesU Messrs. MARTIN FRRRES. 

,, Turin Mr. C. REMONDINI. 

/, Venice Mr. HENRY DECOPPET. 

, l Vienna Messrs. ARNSTEIN and KRAUS. 

Any other houses will also forward goods to O. & C. on receiving instructions 
to do so. Travellers are requested always to give particular directions that their 
Packages are consigned direct to OLIVIER &CARR, 37, FINSBURY SQUARE^ 


OLIVIER & CARR ARE AGENTS TO 

ILr. F. BETEBMAN, Bordeaux, 

and 

Mr. DUMOULIN Aihe, Sayigny sons Beanne, 

and are 

General Importers of Wines. 

Being appointed Agents to Growers, they supply all qualities of 

Clarets and Burgundies in the Wood at Growers’ PriceSi 

8imply charging Freight, Duty, and Expense, in addition to the Grower’s Price. 
They have a Stock in London of Wines in Bottle, all imported by themselves 
direct from the Growers. 

Clarets • • • • from 21s. per doz. I Burgundy • • . from 30«. per doz. 

Hock 21S. ,, I Champagne. . . 48«. ,, 

Sparkling Moselle and Hock . . . 45s. and 60s. 

▲MB OTJBSB WniBS. 

0 2 
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CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS. 

— 

C HUBB’S LOOKS afford the greatest security from all Picklock.*?, 

or false Iveys ; also detect any attempt to open them, are extremely simple and 
durable, and of all sizes and foj^ every purpose to which Jocks can be applied. 

Tranks, Portmanteaus, XraYelling Bags, Dressing Cases, Writing Desks, 

&c., fitted with only the usual common and utterly insecure locks, can have the 
place of these supplied bydDlubb’s Patent without alteration or injury. 

Travellers’ Loek-Protectors and Portable Scutcheon Locks for securing 
Doors that may be found fastened only by common locks. 

CHUBB ft SOK have always in stock a variety of Writing and Despatch 
Boxes in Morocco or Russia leather, and japanned Tin ; the latter being particu- 
larly recommended for lightness, room, durability, and freedom from damage by 
insects or hot climates. Writing Boxes fitted with trays and stationery complete, 
and japanned either plain or in imitation of oak, rosewood, and other woods. All 
are secured by the Detector Locks. 

Travelling Covers for .Writing Boxes kept in readiness. 

Best Blaek Enamelled Leather Travelling Bags of various sizes, all with 
Chubb’s Patent Locks. 

Cash, Deed, and Paper Boxes of all dimensions. 


CHUBB’S FIREPROOF SAFES. 

T hese safes are constructed dn the very l^est manner, of the 
strongest wrought^iron, fitted with Chubb’S Patent Drill-preventive and 
Gunpewder-proof Steel-plated Locks, are the most secure from fire and 
‘‘inirglary, and form the most complete safeguaid for Books, Papers, Deeds, Jewels, 
Plate, and other valuable property. 

CHUBB ft 80H have also Safes not fireproof, but equally secure in all other 
respects, intended for holding plate where protection from fire is not an object, 
and affording much more room inside than tlw Fireproof Safes. 1'hey are recom- 
mended specially in place of the ordinary wooden cases for plate, which may so 
easily l)e broken open. 


Complete Illuetrated Priced Lists of Ckuikib*s Lochs, Boxes, Safes, and other 

Manvfactures, gratis and post-free. 


CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Ohtirchyard, 

Iiondon, B.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

A REVISED LIST 

OF THE 

Frincipd,! New and Choice Books 

IN CIRCULATION AT THIS EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 

IS NOW READY,. 

AND MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 

This List will serve to indicate the character of the whole Collection, which now 
exceeds Six Hundred Thousand Volumes^ and to which all Books of acknowledged 
merit and general interest are added, in large numbei's, on the day of publication.. 

Single Subscription, OTQ’BS QTTTNlEiA per Annum, 

COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 

First-Class Country Subscription (Fifteen Volumes at One Time) Five Guineas 
per Annum, of the best and newest Works ; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 

CHARLES EDWARD Mlft)IE, 

509, 510, & 511, New Oxford Street, and 20, 21, & 22, Museum Street, London f 
74 & 76, Cross Street, Manchester ; and 45, New Street, Birmingham. 

^HE ATHENJ EUM. 

The Price of The Athenaeum is now Threepence. 

mmmmtmmmmmmmmmammmmmmmmmmmmmrnmmmmmmmmmmamam 

T HIETY years ago, when The Athen.®um came into the 
hands of its present Proprietors, its price was Eightpence, 
and its contents, with advertisements, forty-eight columns. 
Convinced that the circulation of Literary Journals was re- 
stricted by high price, and that every advantage offered to 
the public would bring increase of circulation and authority 
the Proprietors reduced the price one-half — to Fourpence. 
The experiment succeeded, and cheap Literary Journals 
became the rule. 

The Proprietors have always held to the principle then 
proved. They have given to the public the benefft of every 
change in the law, increasing the size of the paper without 
increase of price, until the average has become double its 
former size — above ninety-six columns. 

The Proprietors, taking advantage of the abolition of the 
Paper Duty, therefore resolved that the price of The AtH£n.£UM 
should be reduced to Threepence. 

Office for Advertisements— 

20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LOND^^, W.G. 
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PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE, 

And Instant Reli^ and a Rapid Cure of Asthmap Consumptiont InJiiLenza, Colds, 
AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE BREATH, THROAT, AND LUNGS, 


ARE 

: INSURED 
BY 



WHICH HAVE 
A MOST 
AGREI2ABLE 
TASTE. 


Cure of Consnmption. 

“ Gentlemen, — I can myself speak of your Wafers with the greatest confidence, having 
recommended them in man^pca&es of pulmonary consumption, and they have alw ays afforded 
relief when everything else has failed; and the patients, having been surfeited wiUi medicine, 
are delighted to meet with so efficient a remedy, having such an agreeable taste. 

•* 13, Moseley Street, Nesi'castle<‘(m-Tyne.** ^'^-^VTSON. 


Asthma. — Another Important Testimonial from Mr. W. J. Cooper, Surgeon, Maidstone, 

** Having heard the Wafers very highly spoken of by persons who have taken them with 
decided benefit , 1 have recommended them in several cases of &ynjirmed Asthma, and their 
good effects have been truly astonishing. 1 now recommend them in all obstinate cases. 

“ W. .1. COOPER, Surgeon.” 

To SIngrors and Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and 

strengthening the voice. 

They have a Kf>ST pleasant Ta-ste, 

Price la. lid., 2a. 9d., and 11a. per box. Sold by all Druggists. Beware of Counterfeits. 


Sick Headache^ Heartburn^ Flatulency, and all Bilious 

DISORDERS ARE IMMEDIATELY REMOVED BY 

SR. BVeO’S RESICAS ATOIKES, 

which have a delightftil taste, and may be eaten as Confectionery. 

Sold at la. lid., 2a. 9d., and 4a. 6d. per Pocket. Wholesale Agents, DA SILVA & CO., 
Bride Lane, Fleet Street ; and sold by all respectable Druggists. 


r EE OBIGTNAL CONTINENTAL DAILY PABGELS EXPRESS AGENCY 

(the Proprietors of which are the Sole Agents for England of the Belgian 
Government Railway and Royal Prussian Post-Office) was established in 1849, for 
CONVEYANCE BY GOVERNMENT MAIL PACKETS EVERY NIGHT 


(Sunday excepted), vid DOVER, CALAIS, and OSTEND, of Samples of every 
Description, all kinds of Papers, Plans, Books, Parcels containing Articles for 
Private Use, and any others, between ENGLAND and the CONTINENT, viz. : 
To and from France, Spain, Sardinia, Beixhum, Holland, Russia, the 
'’fiOLLVEREiN and other German States, Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, 
Prussia, Italy, the Levant, the Mediterranean, &c., at fixed and moderate 
Rates, to be had gratis. 


LONDON. ^ 1 GOVKRNMEKT 

Chief Office, 52, Gracechurch St., City, D.' N, Bridge, Managr. >Mail Packet 
West End, 34, Regent Circus (Universal Office). J Offices. 

Pmssia, all Germany, ftc. — ^The Post Office of each locality. 

Belgium. — Ostend, 10, Georges Street: L. Carbon. — ^Brussels, 77, Montague 
de la Cour : J. Piddington. Rue Duquesnoy and North Railway Station. — 
Antwerp, Ghent, Liege, Verviers, and all other Places in Belgium:' 
Government Railway Station. * 

WAllft-wd. — In ^1 the principal Towns: Van Gend & Loos. 

Praaoe. — Paris, 2, me Dronot, two doors from the Boulevard des Italiens: 
N. G. Verberckmoes. — Boulogne, ruede TEcu: G. Sauvage. 


London, \st May, 1862. 


JOHN PIDDINGTON, 1 „ 

JOHN FRIEND. ^Proprtetors. 
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NORTH BRITISH 

Fire and Life Insurance Company. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1809. 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACT OF PA RLIAMEN T. 

HEAD OFFICE— 64, PBINCES STBEET, EDrOTTRGH. 
LONDON OFFICE— 4, NEW BANK BXJILDINOS. 


PRESIDENT. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, K.T. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Abf.rcobn. K.G. The Right Hon. 

THE Earl of Stair. 


DIBECTOBS. 


vice- Admiral Ileiiry Dundas. 

Laurence Davidson, Esq., W.S. 

David Baird Wauchope, Esq., Merchant, 
Leith. 

John Anderson, Esq., W.S. 

John Brown Innes, Esq., W.S. * 

Henry D. Fergusson, Esq., W.S. 


J. Maitland, Esq., Account.-Oen. to Court of 
Session. 

R. Blair Maconochic, Esq., W.S. 

Sir James Gardiner Baird, Bart. 

G. Aulc^o Jamieson, Esq., C.A. 

J. F. W. Drummond, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James Campbell Tait, Esq., WJS. 


Manager. 

' DAVID SMITH. 


Medical Officer. 

J. G. M. BURT, M.D. 


Secretary, 
JOHN OGILVIE. 


Actuary — ^David CmsiiOLH. Aiulitor — George Murray. 


LIFE assurance. 

T he system of the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY 

combines the benefit of Mutual Assurance with the safety of a large Protecting Capital, 
and affords all the facilities and advantages which can prudently be offered by any Lifo 
Assurance Office. 

The rates adopted by the Company are moderate. 

Ninety per cent, of the ProMs are diwded among the assured in the Participating Class. 
From too REPORT by the DIRECTORS, read at the FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING, held 3rd March, 1862, the following particulars as to toe present 
position of the Company are extracted : — 


FUNDS AND REVENUE. 

At 31st December, 1861, toe Accumulated fimds amounted to £1,114,380 

And toe Annual Revenue to £214,650 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

increase of THE BUSINESS. 

In 1858 there were issued 455 Policies, assuring £377,425 

1859 ,, ,, 605 ,, 449,913 

1860 ,, ,, 741 ,, 475,649 

1861 ,, ,, 786* ,, ,, 527,626 

NoTB.-<-Thls improvement in toe Business will, it is expected, beneficially affect the Bonus to 

be declared at the next Division of Profits in 1865. 


NEW CONDITIONS. 

The Conditions of the Company’s Policies have recently been revised, and toe Assured are 
now freed from many of the usual Restrictions. 

Prospectuses containing toe New Tables of Premiums may be obtained, along with Foixns 
of Auposal, &c., from the Head Office, or any of the Agents in the United Kingdom. 

FIBS IBTSnBASCS. 

The Company INSURES against FIRE — Silk, Cotton, Woollen, and Flax Mills, Buildings 
of aU Descriptions, Furniture, Stock in Trade, Merchandise, Agricultural Stock, Impl^^ts 
of Husbandry, and Effects of every kind, at^toe lowest rates of Premium corresponding to 
the risk. 

DAVID SMIT^ Manager, 

64, Pbikobs Street, Edinburgh, lit April, 1862. JOHN OGILVIE* Secretary, 
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ALUKN'S 


AUen’i 

Hew Dressiiig Bag. 


Lady’s Wardrobe Portmanteau. 


Allen’s Solid KaBogany 
Dressing Case. 


J. W. ALLEN, 

and Fs 


22 aad 31, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 

Also, Allen’s IlluBtrated Catalogue of Officers’ Portable Bedsteads, 
Drawers, Chairs, Canteens, and every Bequisite for the Barrack- 
Boom, Camp, and Field, by Post for Two Stamps. 
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VIEWS 

OF 

SWITZERLAND AND SAVOY. 

Lithographed by Cicebi after Photographs by !B^btbns and others. 

PUBLISHED BY 

GOUFIL AND CO., 

17, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

AND 

19. BOULEVART MONTMARTRE. PARIS. 

And to be obtained from all respectable Printsellers. Plain, 2s. 6d. each ; Coloured and 

Mounted, 8s, each. 


1. The Staubbacb. 

2. Wengemalp. 

3. Grlndelwald. 

' 4. The Valley of Grlndelwald. 

6 . Glacier of Itoscnlaul. 

6. View taken from below Rosenlaui. 

7. Meiriugen. 

8 . Brieuz. 

9. Fluelen and the Lake of the Four 

Cantons. 

10. The Devil's Bridge. 

11. The Glacier of the Rhone. 

12. Scene above the Glacier of the Rhone. 

13. Mont Cervin. 

14. Passage of the ‘Tfite Noire.’ _ 

15. Glacier des Bossous. 

16. Mer de Glace. 

17. Mont Blanc and Chamounl. 

18. Sion. 

19. Brieg. 

20. Berne. 

21. Upper Glacier of Grlndelwald. 

22. Wengemalp. 

23. Lucerne. 

24. Hotel of the Jungfrau at Interlacken. 

25. The Jungfrau seen from the Little 

Scheldeck. 

26. Montreuse (Canton Vaud). 

27. Caatle of Cbillon (Lake of Geneva). 

28. The Breithom and the Corner Glacier. 

29. Bridge near Zermatt (Canton Wallois). 

30. Chftlet near Brieg (do.). 

31. Ch&let at Champery (do.). 

32. Burglen (Canton Uri). 

33. Brieg (Canton Wallois)* 

34. The Aar and the Lake of Brienz (from 

Interlacken). 

35. 'fhe Source of the Arvelron, Savoy., 

36. Lower Falls of the Rcichenbuch.^ 

37. Lausanne. 

38. Zurich. 


39. The Aletsch Glacier. 

40. Martigny. 

41. Pissevache Cascade. 

42. St. Maurice. 

43. The Eiger (Berne). 

44. The Jungfrau from Unterseen. 

45« Vcvey. 

46. Aiguille Verte and dii Dm (Monk 

Blanc). 

47. The Bernese Alps. 

48. William Tell’s Tower at Altorf (Uri). 

49. Chapel of William Tell and Lake of 

Lucerne. 

50. Hospital, road of the St. Gothard. 

51. Grlmsel Hospice. 

52. The Alleleinhorn, seen from Fee. 

53. The Fee Glacier. 

54. Road of the Furka. 

55. Viewof Matmark, towards the Rothhom.. 

56. Monte Rosa, from Montemoro. 

57. View of Saas. 

58. Cb&let near Saas. 

59. Chftlets above Saas. 

60. Waterfall near Saas. 

61. Reichenbach Falls (Canton Berne). 

62. St. Maurice and the Dent du Midi. 

63. lx)wer Grlndelwald Glacier. 

64. ^raiatt and Mettelbom (Contoia 

Wallois). 

65. Cascade of Chede. 

66. Fee (Canton Valois). 

67. Cascade of Grezi ^Savoy). 

68. The 'I’orrent Noir, near Servoas. 

69. Interlacken and Unterseen (Canton 

Berae). 

70. Altorf (Canton Uri). 

71. Chftlets near the Handedc (Canton 

Berne). 

72. Chftteau of Arenenberg and Lake of 

Constance (Canton Turoovy). 


About Twelve New Kumberit will be Published every Six Mouths*. 
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BISECT INTEBNATIONAL SESVICE 

IN CORRESPONDENCE 

Between Vienna and Constantinople, 

VIA PESTH, B.^IASCil, TCHERNAVODA, AND KUSTENDJIE, 

Placing Constantinople within 6 Days* Journey ftom London. 

sEa-PASSAGE about 20 HOURS. 

TicJceU available for SO days, with liberty- to stop at intermediate Stations, 

TWO SERVICES WEEKLY. 


Pepartnres from Vienna by Railway to Bastasch, thence by steamer of Danube Naviga- 
tion Company to rchemavoda. Railway to Kustendjie, and Austrian Lloyd's to Con- 
stantinople. every Monday and Frid a y at 2*30 r.M., due at Constantinople Friday 
and Tuesday at 8 a.k. 

FARF.S IN FRANCS. 

First-Class. . 325 Second-Class . . 226‘65 Mixed . . 304*30 

Mixed Tickets are First-Class between Constantinople and Basloscb. and Second-Class by Rail 

or Steamer between Basiasch and Vienna. 

The Express Boat of the Danube Steam Navigation Company leaves Vienna every 
Sunday at 6*30 a.m. I'he traveller can go by it to Basiasch instead of by the Railway on 
the following day at equal cost. 

The Traveller leaving SOUTH-EASTERN STATION, I^NDON BRIDGE, on SATUR- 
DAY or WEDNESDAY at 7*25 A.M., either viS Paris, Stra-sbourg, and Munich, or vht 
Calais, Brussels, Cologne, Mayence, arrives at Vienna at noon MONDAY or FRIDAY, and 
may leave again at 2*30 f.m. same day for Constantinople. 

Betum from Constantinople every Monday and Thursday at 3 p.v., duo at 

Vienna Saturday and Tuesday at l *50 f.m. 

The DANUBE STEAMER in correspondence with the Monday Service from Constan- 
tiiHmle Is due at Bastasch the following Friday at 4 f.m.. whence Passengers can reach Vienna 
by Mil on Saturday at 1 *50 f.m., and proceed the same day, at 4 f.m. or 7 *30 p.m., for Eng- 
aooordingto the Route chosen. 

The Boat in correspondence with the Thursday Service from Constantinople reaches 
Basiasch on Monday. 


FARES, IN FRANCS, BE'fWEEN LONDON AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


. Ist Class. 2nd Class. Mixed. 

VU Paris and Strasbourg 563*20 400*5 477*70 

Vi& Cologne and Mayence ...... 538*80 384*15 401*80 


The/ood on board the Danube J^nUt and Austrian Lloyds is included in the fare, 

TICKOB OBTAINABLE AT THE SOTTTH • EASTERN RAILWAY 

STATION, LONDON. 


For farther particnlai^B apply In England to the SECRETARY of the Danube and Black Sea 
Railway and KnstendJle Harbour. Company (Limited), 

24. ABIMOnOM STBEISa’,^ IiOMUOM. S.W. 

N3.—A GOOD HOTEL’ AT KUSTENDJIE, WHERE ALL INFORMATION AS TO 

ROUTES ‘MAY BE OBTAINED. 
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PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE, 

LONDON, 59, FLEET STREET, E. C. 


Kegulations for obtaining Foreign OfB.ce Passports gratis. 

R esidents in the united Kingdom or London, 
who desire to avoid trouble, can have their 
PASSPOR'J'S obtained and vised with expedi- 
tion, upon application to W.^J. ADAMS, 59, 

Fleet Street. 

Country Residents, by this arrangement, are 
saved the trouble of coming to London, as the 
Passport can be forwarded to them by Post (en 
Bigle). 

Fee obtaining Passport, 1«. 6d. ; Visas, Is. each. 

Passports carefuUy Mounted and Cased, and 
Names Uttered thereon in Gold. 

Passport Cases from Is. 6d. to 6s. each. 

Visas obtained to United States Passports. Every description of Stationery for Travellers. 

THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 

Phrase Books and Dictionaries. 

Bradshaw’s British and Continental Guides and Handbooks to France,’’ Bel^nm, 
Switzerland, I’aris, London, &c. 

Kellar’s and Lknthold’s Maps of Switzerland, Original Edition, 6s. 6d. and 10s. 6(2. 
Railway Rugs, Waterproof and Dust Coats. 

INDIA. 

Bradshaw’^’s Overland and Through Route Guide to India, China, and Australia, 5s. 
Bradshaw’s Handbook to the Bombay Presidency and the North-West Provinces, Madras, 
and Bengal, 10s. 6ti. each. 

Experienced ConrierB may be had on application to 

W. J. ADAMS (Bradshaw’s British and Continental Guide Office), 
LONDON, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Office Hours 8 to 7. Saturdays 8 to 3. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 


9 


BLEIDENSTKASSE, No. 5. 

China, Japan, India, Turkey, & Circassia 'Warehouse. 

ALL KINDS OF TEAS IMPORTED DIRECT. 


M e. MAETIN BECKEE begs to invite the Nobility and 

Gentry to visit his Establishment, where he has always on view an exten- 
sive assortment of the various Curiosities of China, Japan, India, Turkey, and 
Circassia. His Correspondents in London are 

MESSRS. OLIVIER AND CARR, 37, FINSBURY SQUARE, 

Confitnission Merchamis and General Agents, 

To whom he undertakes to forward purchases made of him for delivery to the 
owners. He also ondertakeB to receive Packages of any kind, for transmis- 
sion to through Messrs. Olivier and Carr, at very moderate charges. 
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Excursions, Travels, Natural History, etc. 

A SECOND SERIES OF 

X>KAKS, PASSES, and GLACIEBS : consisting of Excnrsions and 
Explorations by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by E. S. Kkknkdit, MJl., 
F.R.G.S., President of the Club. With Four Double Maps and Ten Single Maps by E. 
Weller, F.R.GJS.; and 61 Illustrations on Wood by Edward Whympek and George 
Pearson ^ •. 2 vols. sq. cr. 8vo. 42s. 

II. 

T\/f OXJNTAINEERING in 1861. A Vacation Tour. By John Tyndall, 
F.RJS., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution, &c. With Views of 
the Weisshom and Matderhom Square crown 8vo. Is, %d. 

t III. 

A SUMMER TOUR in the GRISONS and the ITALIAN VALLEYS 

of the BERNINA. By Mrs. Hekby Freshfield. Author of * Alpine By ways.* With 
a Map and Illustrations.. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

IV. 

TTAWAII ; its Past, Present, and Future: being an Account of the 
Social State and l^hysical Aspects of the Sandwich Islands. By Manley Hopkins, 
Hawaiian Consul-General, Ac. With a Preface by the Bishop of Oxford. Post 8vo. 
With a Map and Illustrations [Just Ready. 

V. 

T^EXICO in 1861 and 1862. Being a Survey of the Actual Condition 
of that Country, Politically and Socially considered. By Charles Lkaipriere, D.C.L., 
of the Inner Temple, and Law Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 8vo. Mup and Illus- 
trations. [Just Ready. 

(GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in SOUTH AUSTRALIA, prin- 

Glpally in the District South-east of Adelaide. By the Rev. Julian Woods, F.GJS., 
F.RJS.. V.F.PJS., &C. 8vo. With Illustrations on Wood {.In the Press. 

VII. 

•pHE CITY of the SAINTS; and Across the Rocky Mountains to 

California. By Richard F. Burton, Captain H.M. Indian Army ; Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty's Consul in West Africa. Second Edition, with Maps and 18 Illustrations. . . . .8vo. 18s. 

vm. 

QKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of CEYLON ; with Narra- 

^ lives and Anecdotes, illustrative of the Habits and Instincts of the Mammalia, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, Ac. By Sir J. £^brson Tennent, K.CJS., LL.D., Ac. Withl 82 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 6<l. 

IX. 

SKETCHES of NATURE and LIFE in the ALPS. By H. Von 

^ Berlkpsch. Translated by the Rev. Leslie Stephen, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity Hail, Cambridge. With 17 Tinted Illustrations by £. Rittheykr. 8vo. 15s. 

X. 

“pOREST CREATURES. By Charles Boner, Author of ‘Chamois 
Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,' Ac. With 18 Illustrations by Guido Hamurr, 
of Dresden. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

|?GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and’ SYRIAN SHRINES ; including 

^ some stay In the Lebanon, <«t Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. By Emily A. Bbau- 
FOBT. Second Edition, with illustrations. Map, and Woodcuta. 2 vols. post 8 to. 25s. 

xn. 

O^HB OXONIAN in ICELAND; or. Notes of Travel in that Islaufl in. 

the Sommer of i860 ; with Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore and Sagaa. By the Rev. F. 
Metcalfe, M.A. With Map and lilusttationa Post 8vo. 12s. 6ci. 

XIII. 

G^HE AFRICANS at HOME ; a Popular Description of Africa and the 
^ Africans, condensed from the Accounts of AiMcan Travellers. By the Rev. B. M. 
MacBeaib, M.A. With Map and 70 Woodcuta Fcap. 8vo. 7s. td. 

London : LONGMAN. GREEN, and CO., 14. Ludgate HUI. 
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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR 

Paiflleyi Hwchester, Dublin, & London. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in Packets, 2(2., Ad., and 8(2., and Tins, la., 5a., and 9a. 6(2. 


TO FAMILIES. 

P ATENT CORNfFLOUE is an essential article of diet, 

recommended by the most eminent authorities, and adopted by the best 
families. • I’repaied by a process to which long experience has given the greatest 
perfection, and from Maize carefully selected from the choicest crops. It is pre- 
[)ared without fermentation, and is guaranteed to keep sweet for years in any 
climate. Its uses are — puddings, custards, blancmange, cakes, &c., and for light 
supper or breakfast, and especially suited to the delicacy of children and invalids ; 
for all the uses of arrowroot — to the very best of which it is preferred— it is 
prepared in the usual way. 


Abticlr essentiel de nourriture, recornmande par los premiers medecins, et employ^ par les 
plus hautes families. Prepare moyennant un precede auquel une longue experience a pr6te 
le plus grand pcrfcctionnement* et fait du Mals tire des r^coltes plus recbercb^es. 11 est 
pr^arS sans fermentation, et on garautit quMl se oonservera en tout cllmat et pendant 
plusieurs ann^es. 

On s’en sert pour la confection des Tourtes et do toute esp^ de pfttisserie, gftteaux, Ac., 
ii manger au souper ou dejedner; et & cause de ses qualltes nutritives, il convient admirable- 
ment aux enfants et aux [malades, it la place de rarrowroot, auquel onle pref&re; oh le 
traite de^a m6me maniere. 


Dieses ausgezeichnete, von den angeselienst^ Arzten empfbhlene und in den ersten und 
vomehmsten Fnmilien cingeftthrte Nahrungsmittel wird aus den besten, sorgfSitig ausgele* 
senen Mais>Kbmern nach einem durch langJShrlge Erfahmngzur hdchten Vollkommenhelt 
gereiften Verfahren bereitet. Es 1st dnrehaus rein und fret von alien Beimischungen ; es 
wird ohne Qahrung bereitet und hSlt sich Jahre lang in ailed Klimaten. 

Es wird zur Bereitung von Puddingen, Elerrahm, welsser Gallerte, Kuctaen UA.m. ge- 
Haucht, und eignet sich vorzttglich zu einem leichten Frtthsttlck Oder Abendessen, ganz 
I>e8(mder8 aber fiir zarte Kinder und krilnklidie und schwXchllche Personen. Es ttbertrlflt 
das Pfeilwurzuiehl in Jeder Boziehung. Es wird auf die gewShnUche Art subereitet. 


BROWN AND POLSON, 

Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Maiesty, 

FAISLEY, MANOHESTEB, DUBLIN, AND LONDON. 


The First Manufactured in the United 
Kingdom and France. 
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PELICAN LIFE INSUKANCB OFFICE. Established in 

1797. No. 70, Lombard Street, E.C., and 57, Charing Cross, S.W. 


IhZRBCTOSS. 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq, 

William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S( 
John Davis, Esq. 

Jas. A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.RJS. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 


Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William James Lancaster, Esq. 

John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 

Beidamin Shaw, Esq. 

Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Marmaduke Wy vill, jun.. Esq., M.P. 


Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary, 


Examples of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent division of profits to Policies of 
j£1000 each, effected for the whole term of life at the undermentioned ages : — 


Age when 
Assured. 

Duration of 
Policy. 

f 

7 years. 

20 <1 

14 years. 

1 . 

21 years. 

7 years. 

40 1 1 

14 years. 

l! 

1 

21 years. 

( ' 

7 years. 

60 J 

14 years. 

21 years. 


Bonus in 

Cash. 

Bonus in 
Reversion. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

29 

7 

0 ' 

66 

0 

0 

36 

2 

0 

73 

10 

0 

44 

8 

0 

82 

0 

0 

49 

13 

6 

84 

10 

0 

61 

2 

0 

95 

10 

0 

75 

2 

6 

108 

0 

0 

95 

4 

6 

127 

10 

0 

117 

2 

6 

144 

10 

0 

144 

1 

0 

165 

10 

0 


%* For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the Offices os above, or to any of 

the Company's Agents. . 


rpHE LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK issues Circular Notes of £10 
each, payable at every important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The Bank also issues, free of charge. 
Letters of Credit on all the principal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit 
are issued only at the head office, in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be obtained at the 
head office, in Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz.: — 

Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square. 


Bloomsbuiy 
Southwark * 
Eastern 
Marylebone 
Temple Bar 


99 

99 


99 

M 


214, High Holborn. 

3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
87, High Street, Whitechapel. 

4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street. 
217, Strand. 


May 1, 1862. 


Wu. EWINGS, General Manager. 



HOTEL DE L’EUEOPE, 


Hr. e. H. DEtmnnAKO, Proprietor. 


T his superior and well -managed 
l^tel is admirably situated, and oom- 
maods a magnificent view of the Bosphorus, 
the Bhurboor, and the Golden Horn. 

Gentlemen visiting Constantinople will find 
this Establishment excellent in every respect, 
and rq;>lete with comfort. 

. Mrs. Destnnlano being English is an addi- 
thkial guarantee that the strictest attention 
will be paid to Ei^liidi visitors. 


EVEB YTHi y G FOE THE TOUBIST. 


TtRESSING-CASES.— Atl MECHI and 
A/ BAZIN'S Establishments, 112, B^nt 
Street, 4, Leadenhall Street, and Crystal 
Palace, are EXHIBITED the FINEST SP^I- 
MENS of BRITISH MANUFAOrURES, in 
Dressing-Cases, Work Boxes, Writing CaMS, 
Dressing Bags, and other articles of utility or 
luxoiy, suitable for presentation. A sepa- 
rate L^partment for Papier M&chd Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Pen-knives, Strops, Paste, 
Ac. Shipping orders executed. An extensive 
assortment of superior Hair and other Toilet 
Brushes. 
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FLORENCE. 

THE FLORENTINE BOUQUET, 

Distilled from a combination of those delicious flowers for which Florence is so highly 

celebrated, by 

ROBERTS & CO., 

DISTILLERS OP ESSENCES, 

AKD 

PHABMACIENS TO THE BRITISH LEGATION, 

4190, VIA TOENABUONI (Opposite the Corsi Palace). 


In consequence of the daily increasing demands from England for this now fashionable bou* 
quet the proprietors have established a depdt in LONDON at 

A. Whitburn’s, Foreign Chemist, 174, Regent Street, 


Wliere it may be obtained in any quantities; as also at tbelr depCts in 


LEGHORN, H. Dunn, Via Grande, 

TURIN, Monix), Via Madonna degli Angeli, 
No. 9. 

MILAN, Pozzi, Ponte di Porta Orientate. 
GENOA, Bruzza, Piazza Nuova. 

PISA, Carrai, Lungo I'Amo. 

LUCCA, Farmacia Militare, Via Grande. 
BOLOGNA, Mblloni, Via Vetturini. 
SIENA, CinoLi, Piazza Tolomei. 

ANCONA, Belluigi, Vincenzo. 


MODENA, Vandini, Via Emilia. 

AREZZO, Ceccherelli, Via Vallelunga. 
VERONA, SCbDELLARI. 

BORGO SAN SEPOLCRO, Gigli. 

PISTOIA, Ferdinando Masi. 

CITTA DI CASTELTA Vegni. 

PADOVA, Gasparini. 

VICENZA, Cuim. [Toledo. 

NAPLES, Lonardo e Romano, 303, Via 
ROME, SlNIMBERGHI. 


Travellers are informed that at the above Pharmacy a supply of the following goods is 
kept. All English and French approved Patent Medicincs'’and Medicated Lozenges ; English 
and French Plain and highly Perfumed Soaps in great variety ; Pure Cod Liver Oil from 
Newfoundland : l>r. de Jongh's ditto; Seidlitz Powders; Robinson’s Patent Groats; Taylor’s 
Homoeopathic Uocoa; Oatmeal; Racahout des Arabes; Soda and Seltzer Water in Sypboide 
Vases; Congress Water direct from the Spring; India-rubber Goods of every description ; 
Finest Turkey Sponge ; Sponge Bags ; Metcalfe’s Tooth Brushes, Hair Brushes, and Nail 
ditto ; Epps’s Homoeopathic Globules ; Marrow Oil. 

Depot for the Genuine Eau de Cologne of Jean Maria Farina (gegenliber dem Jtllichs 
Platz) ; Rowland’s Macassar Oil, Odonto, and Kalydor ; Henry’s Calcined Magnesia. 


PHILLIPPS, GRAVES & PHILLIPPS, 

11. ROOD LANE, LONDON, E.O., . 

# 

And at Lloyd's, 

GENERAL SHIPPING AGENTS, 

TJEOEIVE from, and forward to all parts of the world, Works of Art, 
X\l Baggage, and Merchandise. Agents for tiie Steamers between London and the follow- 
'inglrorts— New York, Rotterdam, Bremen, Gothenburg^ and Copenhagen, and occasionally 
for steamers to Norway. 

Corresponding agents at Rotterdam — Messrs. D. A. Van Oordt and Co.; Bremen — Ifr. J. 
H. Badunann, and Messrs. L. Delius and Co. ; Gothenburg— Messrs. August LelBer and Go. ; 
Copenhagen— Mr. Caspar Hausen ; Southampton— Mesne. J. H. Wolff and Co. ; Calcutta— 
Messrs. Wattenbach, Heilgers, and Go. 


Xoxt India Agency in aU its Iranchet. Marins Insuraness ^setsd 
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COLOem, THK BHOnS, HOBTHEBN AND EA8TEBN OEBMANY, 

AND SWITZEBLAND, yii HOLLAND. 


The shortest and cheapest route between England and the above-named places Is by the 

Boats of the 

Creneral Steam Navigation Company, 
FROM LONDON TO ROTTERDAM, 

AND THHENCB BY THE 

DUTCH RHEKISH RAILWAY. 


One of the General Steam Navigation Company's First'Clasa’ Steamers * COLOGNE/ 
* Ll^/ or * CONCORDIA,’ leaves St. Katharine’s Wharf for Rotterdam, every Tuesday, 
Thur^ay, and Saturday. 'I'he average passage is 18 hours, of which 10 hours are on the 
Rivers Thames and Maas, and 8 at Sea. An Agent of the Dutch Rhenish Company will attend 
the arrival of the Steamers at Rotterdam to assist the Passengers in transshipping to the 
Railway. 

Passengers adopting this Route will not only avoid the landing in small Boats at Ostend, 
and crossing the fUiine at Cologne or Rubrort, but will also effect a large saving in distance 
and expense. 

Vlur«nfila Tickets are iMnesl in ILiondon Ibr the ibllowing Plactm : 


AMSTERDAM. 

BERLIN. 

BREMEN. 

BRUNSWICK. 

COLOGNE. 

DRESDEN. 

OUSSELDORF. 


EMMERICH. 

HANOVER. 

HARBURG FOR HAMBURG. 
LEIPZIG. 

MAGDEBURG. 

MINDEN. 


The Direct Tickets are available for One Month from the date of Issue, and enable the 
holders to break the Journey at the chief intermediate places. 

Retain Tickets are also issued at a'considtrahle reduction of price, and conferring the 
same privileges as the Direct Tickets. 

iSrmn Dnsseldorf and Cologne Steamers run several times daily, passing through the whole 
ef the celebrated scenes of the Rhine. There are frequent dally communications between 
Cblognc, Bonn, Alx*lsHChapelle, Wiesbadem Baden-Baden, Frankfort, Carlsruhe, &e. 

Tickets for the shove places. Lists of Fares, and eveir Information as to hours of de- 
psitore, &C.. esn be obtained at the OFFICE OF THE DlTrCH RHENISH RAILWAY, 
441^ QRACECHUBCH STREET; Tickets for Amsterdsm, Cologne, and Dusseldorf, atTthe * 
Offices of the Omaeial Steam Navigation Company, 37, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 71, 
Stiast, 

Vsty rednosd throai^Kmt Ratss f<Hr Parcels and Merchandize to the above Places and all 
the principal Towns of the Rhine, Germany, and Austria. Lists of these Bates can be 
obtomed at fha 


OroiCBt 40f draccchmrck Nlreet» B.C. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREimNi PRICES. 

Travellers may save expense and trouble by purchasing Foreign Books in 
England at the same prices at which they are published in Germany or France. 

WILLIAMS & NOEGATE 


have published the following CATALOGUES of their Stock ; — 


L Classical Catalogue. Greek and 
Latin CUiSBics, Archaeology, Philolc^, 
Roman Law. 

2. Theological Catalog^. German 

and French Books— Philosophy, Meta- 
physics. 

3. French Catalogn^e. General Lite- 

rature, History, Voyages, Travels, 

&C. 

4. German Catalogue. General Lite- 

rature, History, Belles-Lettres. 

5. linguistic Catalogn^e. European 

Jjanguages. 


6. Orien&l Catalogue (a New Edition 

in October). 

7. Italian Catalognie* 

8. So&eutific Catalogue. Natural His- 

tory, Zoolo|^, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Medicine and Surgery. 

9. Foreign Book Cirenlars issued pe- 

riodically and sent post-free to Pur- 
chasers, contain New Books, and New 
Purchases. 

10. Scientific-Book Cironlars. New 

Books and recent Purchases. 


ANY CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE FOR ONE STAMP. 


WIIjIiIAMS Sb TfOKQATFi, Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 
20, South Frederick StReet, Edinburgh. 


BAGNERES D£ BIGOEBE 

Is a delightfully situated town at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, possessing a large thermal es- 
tablishment and waters of mudi celebrity. 
It is the most central of all the watering- 
places in the Pyrenees, and possesses the 
most resources and the best accommodation 
alike for summer and winter. 

There is an English epi8co{)al churdi and 
resident cliaplain at Bagn^res, where several 
English families permanently reside. 

TKfi BOT8& ]>B 2*RAirCB 

Is a large and spacious establishment, well 
Bituated, clean, and comfortable. The cuisine 
is first-rate. The proprietor, Monal, is ac- 
customed to receive English families, and 
always uses his best endeuvonrs to attend 
to the wants of his guests and treat them 
with great liberality. 

^ 

NAPLES. 

rrOTEL WASHINGTON, tenu par 

Hrnri Oonoi, Place Vittorla, & Naples, 
cn face de la Villa Reale, et dans le voislnage 
des ConsulatB et des Eglis^ ITotestante ct 
Aj^icane. 

Grands et petits .^partements:— Chombrea 
k 2, k 3, et h 5 f. ; Table-d'hOte k 2 f. 60 c. ; 
Service 60 c. 

Get ^tabliasement se reoommande par sa 
position avantageuse, fel^gance et le confort- 
able des logements, rexaotltudo dn aervlce, 
et la modicit6 des priz.^ 


ZURICH, 

J. H. KBREZ, 

CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST, 

D ESPECTFULLY announces to Toinr^ 
lst» and Visitors that he prepares and 
dispen^s Medicines and Prescriptions ac- 
cording to the English Pbarmacopceia with 
the purest and choicest Drugs and Cbemicala. 
J. H. Kebrz, having been a principal dis- 
pensing Assistant at one of the first Houses 
iu England, hopes that his experience and 
attention will merit the support and confl* 
dence of the English Nobility and Gentry. 

J. H. K. keeps constantly on hand a welP 
selected Stock of the most popular Engiidi 
Patent Medicines and Perfhmery. 


ZURICH. 

rrOTEL & PENSION BELLEVUE, 

LA on the shore of the Lake. 

Mr. Guyrr, Proprietor, recommends this 
first-rate establishment, known for its supe- 
rior accommodation and veiy moderate 
diargcs. Arrangements made for families 
on the most advantageous teims. Terraoe 
Gardens. Splendid views over the Lake, 
Alps, and Glaciers, eujoyed firom every win- 
dow of the Ibte^ Omnibps to all trains. 

PJ3.— To avoid any mistake assure yourself 
of the Hotel and Pension BdUmu Onmlbus. 

D 
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NOTICE 


MAPS FOR^ TOURISTS 

RECOMMENDED BY MURRAY. 

Have procured from various reliable sources 
the b^t Maps of every part of the World 
where Travellers are wont to resort, and 
believe that the annexed fyitome will meet 
all requirements. 

ENGLAND— The Maps published by the 
Ordnance Office on the scale of 1 inch 
to the mile. 

WALES— Similar to the above, with the 
Geological Formations, if required. 

SCOTLAND— The 1 inch or 6 Inch Ord- 
nance, where published, and Arrow- 
smith’s or Black’s on the scale of 14 
inches to the mile. 

IRELAND— The 1 inch Ordnance Survey. 

CH AN N el" ISLAN DS— Wyld’s. 
GERMANY, NORTH — Hendschel’s Post 
Map ; Wleland’s ZoUverein Karte ; 
Hendschel’s Eisenbahn Atlas; and one 
by Diez. 

GERMANY, SOUTH — Frlederich’s Map; 
Woerl’s (4 of an Inch io a mile), 
48 sheets. 

HUNGARY— Professor Schedius*, 9 sheets* 
Zuccheri’s reduced Lipeky ; and Azza- 
la3r*s Mappa Generalis ]^gni Hun- 
gariae, 4 sheets. 

HOLLAND — Arrowsmith’s ; and gulp’s. 
NORWAY— Processor ifunck’s; Booien’s. 
SWEDEN— Brandenburg’s ; Forsell’s. 

PIEDMONT AND SARDINIA — Oovem- 
ment, 6 sheets ; and a Reduction in 1. 

SARDINIA, ISLE OF— Alberto de la Mar- 
mora, 2 sheets. 

VENETIAN LOMBARDY — Government 
Beduction, in 4 sheets. 

TUSCANY, PARMA, MODENA, PIA- 
CENZA— Uovemmen t. 

TUSCANY— Inghirami’s reduced. 
SWITZERLAND— Government, in 91 sheets, 
and a K^uction ; Reduction of General 
Bourcet’s Map, in 2 sheets. 

GREECE AND TURKEY— French Scientific 
CSommlssion; KieperL 

PYRENEES— Beast’s Carte de la Chaine. 
AUVERGNE— Desmarest. 

DAU PH I Ni— General BouroeL 
ROME— Baron Holtke. 

ITALY, CENTRAL— French Government 
and Coast Maps. 

UTTS, BOir, 4b OO., mtloners and 
Map Agoits to H.M. Boara of Ordnance 
and the Geok^cal Society, 8, ROYAL 
EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


N 1^ E. 

Villa Visconti- Ciniies, 

AND 

THE KABINE VILLA, Ho. 69, 
FBOMEHADE DES ANGLAIS. 

Pbksioxs Anqlaises. The same lYoprletors — 
English. Frequented by the first English 
families. Superior accommodation. Charm- 
ing residences ; 30 beds each. Cimies Hill is 
recommended by medical men for delicate 
persons. Those who prefer the sea will find 
the Marine a delightfril residence— due south. 


BOPFABB ON THE BHINE. 

Family Hotel, Rhine Baths, 

VIZ., 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT OF 
MUHLBAD. 

T he HYDROPATHIC E8TABLISHMEN £’ 
of MUHLBAD merits attention, being 
well kept, and in a delightful locality, its 
apparatus is excellent, under an experienced 
Physician who speaks English. The Water, 
10® Rdanmur, never varies in temperature. 
The Terms are very reasonable ; and Tourists 
who do not require treatment may be boarded 
and lodged comfortably here. 


o X R D. 

SPIERS AND SON, 

102 ft 103, HIGH STREET, 

BMpMtfnll, Invite TOUKISTS to VISIT 
their Extensive Warehouses for Usefril and 
Ornamental Manufactures, suitable for Pre- 
sents and remembrances of OXFORD. 

' Copies of every published GUIDE-BOOK 
and MAP of Oxford and its neighbourhood 
kept in stock, as well as Views, Photographs, 
Stereoscopic Pictures, &c. 

At the Great Exhibition of 1851, and in 
Paris of 1855, " Honourable Mention ” was 
awarded to their Ornamental Manufactures, 
and in 1853 the *' Prize MedaL” 

, Information relative to Oxford afforded to 
strangers visiting their establishments. 

INTEI^KEN. 

PHABMACIE ANGLAISE 

DB 

AUG. F. DENNLER, 

ENGLISH DRUGGIST, 
DISPENSING CHEMIST. ' 
SPECIALITlSiS FRANQAISES. 

EAUX MINfiRALES, 
NATURELLES kt ART1F1CIELLE3. 
PATENT MEDICINES. 
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PENZANCE, CORNWALL. 

St. Michael’s Mount, liand’s find, fiogim- Stodo, ttyilance CoWt &c. 

atuTssfirat. 


THE 


LIZARD 

SERPENTINE 

ORNAMENTS. 
HANDBOOKS, . 
POCKET- 


MAPS, 


ETC. 



PHOTOGRAPHS, 



PLATE-PAPER 


VIEWS 


OP 


CORNISH 


SCENERY. 


OTUDENTS of Mineralogy and Geology, and Tourists to the Scenery, Antiquities, 
^ and Mines of Cornwall, will be interested by a vislfc to this Museum. The Collection 
of Cornish Minerals is unique, and contains specimens of the most interesting and rare sub- 
stances, with perfect crystallizations, for which the above County has been so Justly 
celebrated. 

100 Minerals scientifically arranged in a case, with descriptive Catalogne, from IL 
to 31. Larger Specimens neatly set in a.Mahogany Cabinet, from 51. to lOl. More extensive 
Selections and first-rate Specimens from 201. to 501. and upwards. 

Geoloncal Selections* comprehending Specimens of the various Rocks of the County. 
09* A specimen of Carbonate of Iron, from Wheal Maudlin Mine, for which the sum of 
|130l. has been refused ; as well as a great many others, presumed to be unrivalled. 

THE LIZARD SERPENTINE STONE 

Mannfactiired Into Font., Obelisk., Vawa, CbaHce., Hebe Tbermometer.^ Inkstands, 
Candlesticks. Toilet Bottles, Rlngstands, &c. dec. No material, British or Foreign, equals 
this stone, either in brilliancy of colour, or in elegance of appearance. — ^ 

PHOTOOBAPHS. STEBE00RAPH8, AIID PIXTE-PAPEB VIEWS OF 

COBEIBH 8CEHEBT. 

BAimBOOKS, FOOKSr-»AFS, &c. 

Mil — 11 IMS III I ■■ ■■■ IM ■■■■■■■■■ !■■■ I — — ■ — ^u— a— — ih— 

VIENNA 

For Optical Instruments, Opera Glasses, &o. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OP 

JOS. NEUHOEPER, late CH. GROSS & CO., 

1140, XOHIiMABKT, VTBNITA, 

Manufacturer of Double Opera Glasses with 6, 8, and 12 lenses, own invention and newest 
constrttetion, to be used for the theatre, travelling, and the field. Telescopes for the army and 
navy, Racing-glasses, and all other kinds of Optical and MathemaUcal Instnunents. 

D 2 
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Tourists Travellers, 

'\^tors to the Seadde, 

and others exposed to the scorching rays of the 
Sun and heated particles of Dust, will find 

HOWLANDS’ KALYUOR 

a most refresliing preparation for the Com- 
plexion. dispelling the cloud of lan^or and 
relaxation, allaying all beat and irritability, 
and immediately affording the pleasing sensa- 
tion attending restored elasticity and health- 
ful state of tlip skin. 

Freckles. Tan. Spots, Pimples, Flushes, 
and Discolouration, fly before its application, 
and give place to delicate deameas, with the | 
glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of I 
sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have 
long been acknowledged. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. Bd. per Bottle. 


The heat of summer also frequently com- 
municates a dryness to the hair, and a ten- 
dency to fall off, which may be completely 
obviated by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

a delightfully fragrant and transparent pre- 
paration for the Hair, and as an ^invigorator 
and purifier Ijeyond all precedent. , 

Ihice 3s. 6^1., 7s., 10s. 6(2. (equal to four 
small), and double that size 2ls. per Bottle. 


Nor can we be too careful to preserve the 
Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable 
acids (an immediate cause of toothache), by 
a systematic e^mployment, night and morn- 
ing, of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OB, PRARL DRNTIVKICE, 

a White Powder, compounded of the choicest 
and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on 
die Teeth a pearl-llke whiteness, frees them 
from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a 
healtliy firmness, and to the Breath a grateful 
•purity and fragrance. 

Price 2s. 9(2. per Box. 

BOLD AT 

2 0, HATTON OARBHN 

And hy Ohemittti and Perfumen, 

V Aik tor BOWIANB’8 ArtiolM. 


H0M(B0FATHIC MEDICINE 
CHEST AND GUIDE. 

Contains Twenty-four Remedies, and a Guide 
giving full instnictions for their use. I'his 
Case, leather-covered and spetially ndapt(-d 
for the pocket, is always available in cases of 
emergency, as sea-sickness, sore throat, and 
all common complaints. 

JAMES EPPS, 

HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMI.ST. 

112, Great Russell Street; 17o, Piccadilm ; 
AND 48, TuRBADNERDLR STREET, LONDON. 

Established 1838. 


Now Ready t 

A NEW AND ELEGANP EDITION OF 
ARCHDEACON LAW’S WORK, 

'CHRIST IS ALL.’ 

THE GOSPEL OP THE PENTATEUCH. 

GENESIS, 2s. 6(2. EXODUS. 2s. 6(2. 
LEVI TICUS, 2*. 6(2. 

NUMBERS & DEUTERONOMY, 2*. 6(2. 

Weston-super-Mare : J. IVhereat. 
London : Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt ; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Each Volume may he had eeparaUdy, 


ESSENTIALS 

FOR 

TRAVELLING. 

Threiher’i India Tweed Suits. 
Thresher’s Kashmir Flannel Shirts. 
Thresher’s Kashihir Woollen Socks. 
Thresher’s Coloured Flannel Shirts. 
Thresher’s Travelling Bags. 

SOLD ONLY BY 

THRESHER GLENNY, 

* 152, STRAND, LONDON. 


STRASBOURG. 

rrOTEL D’ANGT.ETERRE.— Mr. On. 

Braun, Proprietor. This Hotel Is 
situated immediately ^posite the terminus 
of die central Railway Station for France and 
all parts of the Continent, and adjoins the 
Ikist-offlce. It to near the Theatre in the 
centre of the town. The accommodation at 
this Hotel is most comfortable, and suitable 
for families or single gentlemen. 'I'be prices 
are moderate. 
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NOTICE 


BERNE. 


BEENEEHOF (HOTEL). 

ukr. b;hai*T 9 Vroprletor. 


T his New and First*clas3 Hotel for 
Families and Gentlemen is highly 
recommended. Tt has 150 Rooms, com- 
mands from its windows a most exten- 
sive and splendid view of the whole 
chain of the Alps and of the beautiful 
environs of Berne ; as also the Govern- 
ment Palace, the charming Promenade, 
the Ramparts, and Railway Terminus, 
'fhe Hotel has excellent accommodation, 
combining elegance and comfort, and 
oifers to Tourists a desirable place of 
temporary residence. From October Ist 
to July tst families can be accommodated 
with board and lodging at reasonable 
terms. 

Baths in the Hotel. 

Reading-rooms supplied with the 
Times, Ghlignani’s Messenger, Punch, 
and New York Herald. 


NICE, FRANCE. 
School for Young Gentlemen. 

ME. J. NASH, 

HAISON PONS, 

2, CBOIX SE HABBBS. 

During the Summer Months (1st June to 
1st Sept ) the School is carried on fn the 
neighbouring mountains; the address b^ng, 
Bollene, prte Lantosque, Alpes Mari times. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo., 3s. 

G eneva, past and Present, 
with Notes of a Journey to 
Naples. By Edward Mahon Boose, 
Author of * Ecclesiastica,' &c. 

Edinburgh : Adam Charles Black. 
London: Lonoman^Co. 


Tourist’s ft Passport Agencyi 

8 , ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, K.C. 

M essrs. Letts undertake to supply 
intending Excursionists either through 
this or Foreign Countries with every informa- 
tion that Ain be of service to them on their 
route— relative to times and means of Convey- 
ance, Couriers, Currency, &c.— and to provide 
PASSPORTS with the requisite vish with 
the utmost pnanptitude and regard to eco- 
nomy. The Passports, being motmted on 
strong, thin linen, and inserted in Russia, 
Morocco, or Roan Cases, with the Propri- 
etor’s name lettered on the outside, are ren- 
dered sufficiently durable to last many seasons 
and facilitate their examination by the Police 
authorities. TOAVELLEBS to INDIA 
or the CONTIKENT may be provided 
with the Newest Editione of 

MURRAY'S AND BRADSHAYTS BOIDES, 

and with the most approved Maps, as also 
with Dictionaries. Books of Travel-Talk, Poly- 
glot Washing-Books, Ac. • 

Trwtu'W'thy Couriers will he recommended 
by giving sufficient notice, 

T0DBI8TS in the UNITED XIN0DOH 

will find the following articles extremely 
valuable (many indispensable ) : — 

MAPS AND GUIDES, 
by Murray, Black, Stanford, and Johnston, 
for England, English Counties and Ijakes, 
Isle of Wight, Wales (North and South), 
Scotland and Scotch Counties, and Ireland, 
together with the beautiful series of Oim- 
; KANCE Maps (without which no Pedestrian 
I should commence his tour), In neat and port- 
able Cases, from la. each. Also X 1 STT 8 ’ 
series of Road, Railway, and Rivek Maps, 
for Fiedestrians through the most interesting 
parts of Inigland. 

Every description of Stationery required 
by Mie Traveller, of which the undermen- 
tioned may form a sample, kept in stoik, 
and forwarded on applicaiion : — 

Travelling Desks^ ftexiUe Writing Cases, 
Metallic Books, Stunts* and ThwHsts* Cases, 
rerpetual Diaries, Lvggage Labels, foreign 
Paper {lined, waved, or qvadrilled) and En^ 
velopes. Cask Belts, Purses, Bags, Compasses, 
Artists Colours, Paper, and other Materials, 
—See Class 2S, International Exhibition. 

The best selection of Stereoscopic Slides of 
all the spots most interesting to the Traveller, 
and the most scientific and compact Stereo- 
scope vet introduced, can be supplied to order, 
or a Densen sorted Slides forwarded upon re- 
ceipt of Post-office Order for 12a., payable to 
UTTS» SOK, 4b 00.« 

8, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C., 
Stationers, Travelling Desk Manufaciurera, 
Lithographers, and Agents to H.M. Board of 
Ordnance and the Geological Society. 

mnitratad Caialogitet of Ordnsnoe sad other 
Maps, Guidos, and Atlaaes, forwarded per return of 
vpan reealpt of One Pottagu Stani^ 
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JOHN SOUTHGATE, 

Solid Leather Portmanteau Manufacturer, 

76, WATLINQ STREET, LONDON, E.C. 



Is found by every one who has used it to be the most perfect and useful of any yet Invented, and 
to combine all the advantages so long desired by those who travel. 

Its peculiar conveniences consist in its containing separate compartments or drawers for each 
description of Clothes, Boots, &c. ; each is kept entirely distinct, and is immediately accessible on 
opening the Portmanteau, without lifting or disturbing anything else. ^ 

SOUTHGATE’S FOLDING PORTMANTEAU. 

Also with separate 
divisions for Shirts, 

Linen, Clothes, and 
Boots; the whole of 
which are immediately 
accessible on opening' 
the Portmanteau. 

Both of these Port* 
manteans are admir* 
ably adapted for Con- 
tinental travelling on 
account of the facility 
they offer for Custom- 
house examination, 
without disarranging 
the wardrobe. 

Jobs Soatligatd’s Ladies^ Portmanteaiui, Ladies* Dress and Bonnet Tnmks, 
Ladies^ Imperials, and Ladies’ Travelling Tnmks. 

All with Trays and Moveable Divisions for Bonnets, and containing every convenience for jMdcing 
sepmtely Draises, Bonnets, Linen, &e., and made in various styles and sizes. 

Tbeymaybeobtainedof any Saddler or Outfitter throughout the kingdom; and of the Mannfiicturer, 

JOHN BOmmaATB, 7e, WATLIMO BTBEET, LOITDON. X.C. 
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HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.. 


H eal and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a laroje assortment of Brass 

Bedsteads, suitable both for Home use and for Tropical Climates ; handsome Iron Bedsteads 
with Brass Mountinp;s and elegantly Japanned ; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description 
of Wood Bedste^id that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree Woods, Polished Deal 
and Japanned ; all fitted with Bedding and Fumitnre complete, as well as every description of Bed* 
room Furniture. 


i CONTAINS DESIGNS AND PRICES OF 150 DIFFERENT ARTICLES 

OF BEDROOM FURNITURE, AS WELL AS OF 
100 BEDSTEADS, AND PRICES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF BEDDING, 

SENT FREE BY POST. 

HXiAi. A.SB ■ sour, 

BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 

196, TOmniAM COURT ROAD, 

iiexmoK. 


T.y. SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 

■■■■■■ ■■■■■ ■■■■ — - r — 

H eal and SON have patented a method of making a Spring Mattress port- 
able. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress Is its being so heavy and cumbersome. 
The * Sommier ElastlQIie Portatif ’ 1> made in three separate parts, and when joined together 
has all the elasticity of tra best Spring Mattress. As it has no stufBng of wool or horse-hair, it can* 
not harbour moth, to which the usual bpring Mattress Is very liable ; the prices, also, are much below 
those of the best Spring Mattresses 

TTBAI. and son, 196, TOTTENHAM COUBT BOAD, W. 
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ROME. 

■■ 

J. P. SHEA, 

ENGLISH HOUSE-AGENT, 

FOKWARDING AGENT 
TO THE PRINCE OP WALES. 

11, PIAZZA DI SPAGNA. 


At this Office persons applying for Large or Small Pur- 
nislied Apartments invariably obtain correct and unbiassed 
information on all matters connected with Lodging-Houses, 
Boarding-Houses, and Household Management, while 
Low and Fixed Charges for practical services offer safe 
and satisfactory assistance to Proprietor and Tenant, as testi- 
fied by the increasing confidence of English and American 
Travellers since the opening of the establishment in 1852 . 
Plans and Lists of Apartments sent by Post to persons 
who wish to secure accommodation, or avoid inconvenience at 
the approach of Camiv^ or the Holy Week. 

Mr. Shea, being a Custom-house Agent, clears and ware- 
hdases Baggage and other effects for persons who, to avoid 
the expense of quick transit, send their things by sea or 
luggage-train, directed to his care, through the following, 
or any other agent. 


CORRESPONDENTS- 


LONDON .Messrs. J. ft B. M‘CRACKEN, 7. Old Jewry. 

Messrs. OLIVIKB & CARR, 37, Finsbury Square. 

FOLKESTONE Mr. FAULKNER. 

BOULOGNE S.M Mr. BERNARD, 18, Quai des Paquebots. 

PARIS Messrs. LANSING A CO., 8, Place de la Bourse. 

MARSEILLES Messrs. GIRAUD FRERES, 44, Rue Sainte. 
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SMITH, ELDER, 8o CO/S 
fileries of Standard 
W^orks of Clctlon* 

PRICE ONE SHILLIMO BACH VOLUME. 

May be had of all Booksellere and at dll 
Railway Statiom, 

1. Confidence!. Bj the Author of 

‘ Rita,' &c. 

2. Erlesmere ; or. Contrasts of Cha- 

racter. By 1j. S. Lavenu. 

3. Nanette and Her Loveni. By 

Talbot Gwynne. 

4. Life and Death of Silas Bam- 

starke. By Talbot Gwynne. 

5. RoseDongj^s; The Autobiography 

of a Scotch Minister’s Daughter. 

6. Tender and Tme. By the Author 

of • Clara Morison.’ j 

7. Gilbert Massenger. By Holme Lee. 

8. My Lady. A Tale of Modern Life. 

9. Thomey Hall. A Story of an Old 

Family. By Holme Lee. 

10. The Cmelest Wrong of All. By 

the Author of * Margaret ; or, Prc|]u* 
dice at Home.’ 

11. Lost and Won. By Georgians 

M. Craik. « 

12. Hawksview. By Holme Lee. 

13. Cousin Stella; or, Conflict. By 

the Author of * Who Breaks — Pays.* 

14. Florence Templar. By Mrs. F. 

Vidai. 

15. Highland Lasses; or. The Roua 

Puss. 15y Erick Mackenzie. 

Selections from Notices of the Press. 

* Messrs. Smilli, Elder, and Co. possess the 
material for an excellent shilling scries in 
those short novels from various pens for 
which Cornhill has become famous. The 
novels of Talbot Gwynne, Holme Lee, &c., 
are the perfection of pleasant reading. We 
can testify to the quality and elegance of 
paper and print, which the reader cannot fail 
to enjoy. They are certainly in the front rank 
of similar endeavours.’ — lUustrated Times. 

* We ddslre to draw attention to these vo« 
lumes, at one shilling each, which arc got up 
with great neatness, on excellent paper, and 
admirably printed. I’hey comprise tales by 
Holme I.ee, and reproductions of some esta- 
blished novelties; to the larger circulation 
which they deserve, this mode of publication 
will probably contribute not a little.*-— /Uus- 
trated Londm News. 

*From the specimens before ns^ Messrs.. 
Shilth, Elder, and Go.’s Shilling Series of 
Standard Authors promise to f6rm a most ad- 
mirable and desirable collection of flktion. . . . 
These shilling volumes are at once elegant, 
well-chosen, and inexpensive, and will fonn a 
welcome addition to the libraiy of many a 
country reading-club .' — The OriMc, 

London : Smith, Eldbb, k Go., 65, Cornhill. 


MURRAY’S 

Handbooks for Travell^is 

IN ENGLAND. 


• The following are*now Beadg, 

MODERN LONDON. Map. 6«. 

n. 

KENT & SUSSEX. Map. 10s. 

ni. 

SURREY, HANTS, AND THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. 7s. 6cr. 

IV. 

BERKS, BUCKS, A-ND OX- 
FORDSHIRE. Map. 7s. 6(f. 


V. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND 
SOMERSET. Map. 7s. 6<f. 

VI. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
Map. Post 8ro. 7s. 6(f. 

YU. 

NORTH -AND SOUTH WALES. 

Maps. 2 vols. Post 8yo. 12s. . 


In Preparation. 

EASTERN COUNTIES.— ESSEX, 
SUFFOLK, AND NORFOLK. 

n. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE, AND WORCES- 
TERSHIRE. 

iir. 

DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 

LAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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IV O K- I O H XJTVIOTV 
Life Insurance Society. 

INSTITUTED 1808 

UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 

Secretary Sir SAMUEL BIGNOLD. 

I^NDON Agent... O. ^J. BUNYON, Esq. 

The whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. 

The Accumulations exce«d £2i000)000. 

The Income of the Society exceeds £237(000. 

The Amount assured is upwards of £5(570(000. 

Since its commencement, 32,700 Policies have been issued, and £5(666(555 to the 
representatives of 6854 deceased Members. 

The Bonuses may be applied at the option of the Assured in reduction of tlie future 
Annual Premium, or their cash value received. 

The Bates of Premium are 10 per Cent, less than those of most Offices— 
a benefit in itself equivalent to an Annual Bonus. One-half of the first five 
Annual Premiums may remain as a permanent charge upon Polices efifected for the whole 
duration of Ule. 

Annuities and special risks are undertaken upon favourable terms. 

This Society is entirely distinct from the Norwich Union Fire Office. The aggregate 
Annual income of the two Societies is nearly TTalf a Million Sterling. 

IVOJRT^IOII XJTVIOTV 
Fire Insurance Society. 

INSTITUTED 1797. 

Secretary Sir SAMUEL BIGNOLD. 

London Aoent O. J. BUNYON, Esq. 


litsuBANCES are granted by this Society on buildings, goods, merchandise, and effects, 
ships in port, harbour, or duck, from loss, or damage by fire, in any part of the United 
Illngdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Three-Pif^ of the Profits of the Company are periodically distributed as 
a Bonus to parties in8uring( thus from time to time received from the 

Society sums amounting in the aggregate to nearly £440,000. 

The Bates of Premium are in no case higher than those charged by the other 
principal Offices giving no Bonus to their Insurers. 

No charge is made for the Policy or Stamp when the insurance exceeds £300. 

The business of the Company exceeds £68f000(000( and* owing to the liberality with 
which its engagements have been performed. Is rapidly increasing. The Duty paid to 
Government for the year 1860 was £81,832. 9s. 9d. ; the amount insured on Farming 
Stock was £9,988,368. 

The Norwich Union Fire Office is, therefore, noW third in Ordsr of magnitude 
•moQg the Fire Offices of Great Britain. 


For Prospectuses apply to the Society’s Offices, 

6, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS; and 
SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
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MUNICH. 

» — ■■■♦ ■■■■■■ 

THE FOUR 8FA80]¥S HOTEL, 

No. 4, MAXIMILIANS STRASBE. 


The Maximilian Street, which has been built at the express commands of His 
Mi^esty the King of Bavaria, may Justly 1)6 conside^d one of the finest streets in Ger- 
many, both for its magnificent and grand Buildings, as well as for its beautiful ornamental 
Promenades. 

AUGUST SCHIMON, Proprietor. 

rpHTS spacious new Hotel, for Gentlemen and Families, is situated 
in the most healthy part of the town, has been recently con- 
structed and elegantly furnished in the newest and most fashionable 
style by the present proprietor, who will spare no effort to promote 
the comforts and satisfaction of those who may do him the honour of 
frequenting his Hotel. The Hotel is situated in the most central part 
of the town, and near to the Royal Palace, the Royal Theatres, and the 
Post-office. The Hotel contains 200 large and small Apartments, all 
of them having the view of the above-mentioned handsome Street on 
the south side ; together with two large Dining Saloons, Coffee-rooms, 
Smoking-rooms, and Billiard Tables. 

The lovers of News will find at the Reading-rooms belonging to the 
Hotel (where smoking is not permitted) the best German, French, 
English, American, and Italian Newspapers and Periodical Literature. 


HOT and COXiB BATHS, as weU as VAPOXJB BATHS. 

ARE ALWAYS BEADY. 

ELEGANT CARRIAGES ON HIRE. 

An Omnibus from the Hotel attends the arrival of the Trains, 

Jk rixed cniarg'e tar Attendance. 
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STEAM COMMUMCATlOiN BETWEEN BULL AND HAMBURG. 

Newton ; ^RilstOF, Foster ; are Intended to leave the Humber Dock for 
Hamburg every ^turday evening after arrival of the 9*30 p.m. Train, one of these Boats 
Toturnirig from Hamburg every ^turday night. Particulars as to the hour of sailing from 
Haini>urg may be learned from Kiusten and Co., Admlralitut Strasse. 

PASS.\GK AlONEY. — 12.10s. First Cabin; Keturn Ticket, 22. Second Cabin, 15s.; 
lietuni I ickeU H. 2s. 6t2. Allowing four weeks on the Continent, and available by Tuesdays' 
and I hursdays Steamers. Average Passs^. 38 hours. 


HIILL AND •DUNKIRK, A!\iD VICE VERSA. 

WBDXKSDAY aiid SATURDAY, according to Tide. 
PAbi>A(jh, MONEY.— 15s. First Cabin; Return Ticket 12. 2s. Qd. Average Passage, 
20 hours. The very best accommodation for Passengers. Carriages, and Horses. Dunkirk 
Agents. C. Bourdon and Cow For further information apply to the Agents. LOFTHOUSK 
OLOYER, and CO.—Huii, ist April, 1861 . 


QALIONANI’S 

NEW P ARIS eUlPE. 

Compiled from the best authorities, re> 
vised and verified by pei*sonal inspection, 
and arranged on an entirely new plan, 
with Map and Plates. Royal 18mo. 
10s. Gd, bound ; or without Plates, 7s. 6</, 
bound. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


ROTTERDAM. 

— O— 

H. A. KRAMERS, 

Importer of l*orelgYi BooIls. 

Mr. Murray's * Handliooks for Travel- 
lers,' Baedrkkr's * lleisch.indbiiciier,' and 
Joanne’.s * Guides pour les V'oyagenrs,' 
always in Stock. 

Enylish, French, And derman Books Im- 
port.ed Weekly, and a great variety of New 
Books kepi in Store. 

107, 108, VISSCHERSDTE. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
TO THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 

Now Ready. With* 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

THE SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS : IaNCLUDING 

WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, 
AND CHICHESTER. 


In Preparation, 

THE EASTERN CATHEDRALS : INCLUDING 

OXFORD, PE'rEBBOROUOH, ELY, NORWICH, AND LINCOLN. With Illus- 
trationa. Post 8vo. Jutt Beady. 

n, 

THE WESTERN CATHEDRALS : INCLUDING 

BRISTOL, GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, HEREFORD, AND LICHFIELD. 

With lUuatratioDs. Post Svo. 


JOHN MURBAY, Albemarle Street. 


TO CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. 




r 


DORRELL & SON’S 


15, CHARING CROSS, 

IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE DKUMMOND*S BANK. 


IBv^ery Information given respecting Traveling on the Continent. 

French and Italian spoken, and Correspondence carried on in either Language. 


Brittsh Surjkots visit- 
in.? the Continent will 
save trouble atul expense 
by obtaining their Pass- 
ports through the above 
Agency. No personal 
attendance is required, 
and country residents 
may have their Pass- 
ports and Visas ibr- 
wanied through the post. 
A ‘Passport Prospectus,’ 
containing every parti- 



cular in detail, by post, 
on application. 

Passports Mounted, 
and enclosed in Cases, 
with the name of the 
» bearer impressed in gold 
on the outside ; thus af- 
fording security again.<t 
injury or loss, and pre- 
venting delay in the 
frequent examination of 
the Passport when tra- 
velling. 


THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 

English and Foreign Stationery* Dialogue B9ok8* Couriers’ Bags,^ Pocket' 
books and Purses of every description* Jonmu and Cash Books with Lock 
and Key, Travelling Writing Cases and Inkstands* and a variety of other 
Articles useful for Travellers. 


ISLAND OF CAPEI, BAY OF NAPLES. 


Proprietor, GEOKGE S. S. CLARK, M.D. 


^HTS VillaMs now open to receive visitors. It is situated in an 
Ji extensive and agreeable garden on the southern side of the Island. A chain of bills 
shelters it frt»m the north and north-east winds, and its many terraces command wide views 
of the magnificent scenery around. In building this villa the object of Ibe proprietor luis 
iKjen to meet all the requirements and comforts of travellers or invalids at most moderate 
charges, and lie begs to observe that the use of a library of books, newspai^rs, a good pianj^ 
forte, and medical atUmdance, are advantages for which no extra charge will be made. 

The island of Capri Is situated at the extremity of the Bay or Naples, twenty miles distant 
from the city, with which it is in daily communication, seven from Sorrento, and two miles 
and a half from Cape Campanclla, the nearest point of the mainland. There are few places 
so little known to the traveller as Capri, and still fewer more worthy of being visited, whether 
as respects tlie matchless beauty of its scejery, its rich and luxuriant vegetotion, or its mild 
and salubrious climate. Its sides are clothed with smiling vineyards and sombre olive 
groves, and its bare and sterile head rises almost perpendicularly upwards of 1800 feet above 
the level of the sea. 'J'here Is no part of Italy so temperately warm during summer, so well 
screened from the north and north-east winds during winter and spring, and so well calcu- 
lated at all seasons to promote health or convalescence after illness where climate is avail- 
able, as the southern side of the Island. In winter the thermometer rarely falls below 60, and 
hi summer seldom exceeds 7.'i degrees. During the latter season the heat is agreeably tem- 
pered by the Maestrale, or west wind, which prevails from ten o’clock In the forenoon until 
six in the evening, when it is almost always followed by a gentle land breeze, lasting till 
after midnight, thus rendering the summer nights so pleasantly cool and refreshing. The 
effects of the scfrocco, so distressing throughout Southern Italy, are never experienced here, 
nor will the sufferer from pulmonary consumption (the disease of all others most benefited 
by the climate of Capri) be exposed to those continual vicissitudes fix>m beat to cold w’hich 
are so exceedingly dangerous In that complaint. On the rocky and picturesque coast of Capri .. 
are to bo found many delightfully secluded spots fer bathing; there is abundant woodoot^ 
and quail shooting in the spring and autumn, and sea-flshlng at every season of the year. ^ 

TERMS. — Per day, including Breakfast, Dinner. Tea or Supper, Wine, and Service, for 
single visitors, eighteen carllns, or six shillings. For servants, eight carlins. A reduction 
will be made in arranging with families who contemplate a lengthened sUy. 
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i:. S'JLBRl, 

Agent to the Italian Exhibition in Florence of 1861, 
CAPO LE CASE, NO. 3, ROME, 

Jf0irfoar!trm0 

TO 

GREAT BRITAUV, FRANCE, RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND AMERICA. 


L. FABRI, Commissionnaire and Forwarding Agent, undertakes the 
forwarding of Works of Art, Pictures, Statuary, and Baggage, at 
through rates payable, if preferred, on arrival of the packages at their 
destination. 

M. Fab§t, in order to save trouble to travellers or others who wish to 
forward articles, attends to their removal, packing, shipping, and marine 
insurance at moderate fix^ rates, and fulfils all the formalities required 
by the Roman Customs on exportation. 

M. Fabri employs skilled w'orkmen for packing Statuary, Marble, and 
fragile articles, and has correspondents in all the principal Cities of 
the World, to whom packages are consigned, and who pass them through 
the Customs witlf the greatest possible care, and deliver them to the 
Consignees. 


Messrs. LIGS-HTLY &. SIMOIV, 

€ ^ 

123, FENCHITBCH 8TIUSET, LONI>ON, 

s^e M. Fabbi’s Correspondents in Great Britain. 

M. Fabri also undertakes the purchase of Pictures, &c., and pay- 
ments to Artists or others, as well as any other commission business. 

M. L. Fabri has commodious warehouses specially adapted for the 
reception of Pictures and other works bf Art. 


RATES BY SAIL.INQ VESSELS. 

Per Cubic Foot. 

Prom Some (Bipa Oraade) to Hevr York .... 40 cents. « 


If 

ft 

If 

Boston - 

w . -50 

ff 

If 

ft 

ft 

Philadelphia - 

. 50 

ff 


If 

ft 

London, Dublin, 
British Ports 

and other | ^ 

lOd. 


By STEAMER - - 2 b. 9d. 
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BLACK’S GUIDE TO LONDON, 1862. 


Just Published, in a Portable Volume, price 4s, 6d, 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION GUIDE TO LONDON 


A Practical Guide to the Metropolis and Its Vicinity, arranged on the simplest plan. Illus- 
trated by a large new Plan of tlie City, Map of the Environs, Index or Clue Maps of leading 
features, Plans of the Exhibition and Public Buildings, Views, &c. 


In a neat Case for the Pocket, price is. 

BLACK’S NEW PLAN OF LONDON, 

AN ACCURATE GUIDE TO THE STREETS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


To Tourists in Britain. 

In neat Portable Volumes, illustrated with Maps, Charts, and Vievi^ of Scenery, 
and containing full particulars regarding Hotels, Distances, &c. &c. 


Sngrlandf 10/6. 

Sngrlisli ]«ake Bistrlot, 5/. 
Wales, igrortb and Soutli, 5/. 
XTortb Wales, separately, 3/6. 
Berby and Warwick, eaob 2/. 
Zele of Wlgrbt Rampsblre, 2/6. 
Olouoester and Hereford, 2/. 
Torksbire. 

Surrey, 5/* 

Sent, 3/6. Sussex, 2/6. 

Borset, Bevon, dt Cornwall, 5/. 

* 


Scotland, 8/6. 

Blgrblands (Anderson’s), 10/6. 
Trosaehs, 1/. 

Skye, 1/, 

Staffa and Zona, l/6« 
Sutberlandsblre, !/• 
Bdinbnrerb, 3/6 db 1/6. 
Olasgrow, 2/6 4k 1/. 

Zreland, 6/. 

Bublin, Hillarney, eaob 1/6. 
Belfast, 1/6. 


WHEBE SHALL WE GOP 

NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND 

ENGRAVINGS, U. M. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING HAPS, 

Gareftilly constructed from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey and other Authorities, neatly 

bound in portable cases, price 4s. Dd. each. 

Scotland, 32 x 22 i. S/6. 

Sootob Counties, each 1/. 
Zreland, 20 x I4i. 2/6. 


Bnffland, 32 x 22 i. S/6. 

Bullish Bakes, 19 x 14. 2/6. 

* Wales, »r. db 8 ., 14 each 1/6 

Berbysbire, !/• 


Lent and Sussex, 1/6, 


Smaller Maps at 2s, Sd. and I 3 . each. 


EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON ; SMITH & SON, and all Booksellers. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

■■■ 

A KNOWLEDGE of these interesting branches of Science adds greatly to tlie 
pleasure of the traveller in all parts of the world, and may lead to imiwrtant discoveries. 
Mr. TKMJ^ANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 8tkand, gives Practical Ivstnwtum 
to I'ravellerg, in Minksaloot and Gbology. He can supply Geological Maps, Huniinovs, 
- Magnifying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Microscopic Objects, Blowpipes, and all the recent Works 
on Mineralogy, Ooncbolt^y, Chemistry, Botany, and Geology; also M<»del8 of Ctystals. 

Elementary Ctdlections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, Fifty, 
and One Hundred Guineas each. *' 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Tjyo4l, 
Ansteil, M.tntell, and others, contains 200 Specimens, in a plain Mahogany Cabinet, wiUi 
five Trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. : — 

MIN KRATi$ which ore either the components of Rocks, or occasionally embedded in them ; 
Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asliestus, Felspnr, 
Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, ^Icnitc, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Cryolite, 
Sulphur, Plumbf^^o, Bitumen, Jet, Amber, kc. 

NATIVE ME FATA or METALLIFEROUS MINERAT^S : these are found In masses or 
beds, in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. Specimens of the following metallic 
ores Jure putfin the Cabinet: Iron, Manganese, Ijcad, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, 
Gold, Platina, ttec, 

ROCKS : Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, IJnie- 
stoneg. Basalt, l.«avas, &c. 

PALFXIZOIC FOt^lIjS from the Llandeilo, Wenluck, Ludlow. Devonian, and Carbon! - 
fcrotis 

SECONDARY FOSSIT.1S from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 
TERFlARy FOSSIIjS from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesbam Beds, London-clay, 
Crag, See. 

In the more expensive collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more^ select. 
Mr. Trnnaxt has on sale the Duke of Buckingham's Ctdlcction of Minerals from Stowe. 
It contains upwards of 3000 specimens, and has l^en greatly enriched since the purchase by 
a oollecUon of coloured Diamonds, Australian Gold, Ac. Price 2000 guineas. 

J. TENNANT, Geologist, No. 149, Strand, Loudon, VL C. 


DR. CHURCHILL’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

Prevention and Cure of Consumption, Defective Nutrition, 

and General Debility. 

SYRU P OF HTPOPHOSPHITE OF I.IME. 

SYRUP OF BT^FOPHOSPHITE OF SODA. 

FI1J.S OF BTYPOPHOSPHITE OF QUININE. 

•P TT.T.a OF HYFOPHOSPHITE OF lAANOANESE. 

PreiKired by SWANN, Fharmacien, and warranted pure as prescril)cd 

by DR. CHURCHILL (Paris). 

These Preparations are the only ones approved of by the Discoverer. Vide * Me.lical 

Circular,’ April 9th, 1862. 

Petail Price in Englcmd 4s, 6d. per Bottle. 

Sold Wliolesale by SANGER, 150, Oxford Street, London ; POUND, 60, Leather 
Lane, Holbom; EDWARDS, St. Paul’s Churchyard. Retail by all respectable 
Chemists. 

Orders for \l, and upwards^ accompanied hy a Remittance^ delwered carriage-free 

in London. 


Address— 


SWANN, Pharmacien, 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAT. 


The most Direct and Convenient Route between the 
West End of Xiondon and Paris, Bruqpels, 
and the Continent. 


THROUGH TICKETS 


Are now issuedi and the Trains run in direct correspondence with the Company's 
splendid new vessels. Samphire and Maid of Kent, built expressly for this 
service, and with the Royal Mail Steamei’s to and from Calais and Ostend. 


THE SHORTEST SEA-PASSAGE 


Is between Dover and Calais, twenty-two miles, perforaaed in ninety minutes. 


BAGGAGE IS REGISTERED THROUGHOUT. 


THE LONDON TERMINUS at VICTORIA STATION is in the immediate 
vicinity of the Grosvenor, the WesSinsteb Palace, the Palace, the Great 
Western, and other splendid new hotels ; is close to Buckingham Palace, the 
Houses of Parliament, the Clubs, the Thk-^'I’res, and the Parks, and is 
situated only one mile and a half from the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THBEE EXPRESS SERVICES DAILY EACH WAY. 


Full information respecting this route, as to Timas, Fares, &c., can be bad at the 
several Railway Stations in France, Belgium, and Germany, and the Offices of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord in Paris, and of the Company’s Paris Agents, Messrs. 
J^owling A-nd Suchet, at the comer of the Rue de la Paix and the Rue des Capucins j 
also at the Offices of the iIondon, Chatham, and Dover Railway, Victoria 
Street, and in the General Conveyance Enquiry Office, within the building of the 
International Exhibition. 

J. S. FOTIPES; 

General Manager, 
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BONN ON THE RHINE. 


♦ 


MR. SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR OF THE GOLDEN STAR HOTEL, 

Begs leave to recomr^eud ln» Hotel to English Travellers. 1'he apart- 
ments are furnished throughout in the English style ; the rooms arc 
carpeted ; and the attendance, as well as the kitchen and the wine- 
cellar, is well provided. Mk. SCHMITZ begs to add that at no first- 
rate Hotel on the Rhine will be found more moderate charges and more 
cleanliness. 


The STAR HOTEL has been honoured by the visits of the following 
Members of the English Royal Family : — 

l. H. the Prince of Wales, accompanied by General Sir W.Ck)DRrNCTON, 
Colonel PoNSOKBY, Sir Frederic Stanley, Dr. Aumbtrong, Kev. F. C. 
Tarver, Mr. Oibiis, etc. 

El. H. the Prince of Wales and his Suite paying a visit aJt the Golden 
Star Hotel to His Majesty the King of tlie Belgians. 

\i. H. the Prince of Walks and bis Suite. 

i. H. the Duchess of CAUBRinaB and Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
accompanied by the Baron Knk.skbkc!K and Suite. 

It. H. the Prince of Wales paying a visit at the Golden Star BoteX to 
T. R. Tl. the Duchess of Cambridge and Princess Mary of Cambuidok. 


1857. 

Oct 16 ^ 

1 

1857. 

Aug. 20 • 


1857. 

Aug. 8 


1857. 

July 29 - 

|T. 

1857. 

July 29 - 



1 

[ H. 

1857. 

July 15 j 

f 

1 

1856. 

_Nov. . * 

JH. 



'H. 

1846. 

June 18 ■ 


18.3. 

May . . 

H. 

1825. 

March 

IH. 


Grey, General Major, 
Armstrong. Kev. F. C. 


Cl 


nel l^oNSONBT, Sir Frederic Stanley, Dr. 
;VER, Mr. Gibbs, etc. 


and Sept. . 
1834. July. • 

1836. Aug. . 

1837. July. • 

1839. Nov. • 

— Nov. • 

1840. 


1841. 

1841. 


1844. 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


1845. June . 
1^47. July 


General Sir Frederick Stovin and IJeutenant Cowell. 

M. Adelaide, Queen Dowager of Great Britain, accompanied by 
His HlghuesB IMnce Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lord and Ijidy Bar- 
rinoton. Sir David Davies, M.D., Rev. J. R. \Vood, M.A., Captain 
Taylor, Ac. Ac., liououred the above establishment with a Tiiueb 
Days’ Visit, 

R. H. the Duke of Cambridge and Suite. 

K. H. the Duke and imebess of Clarence (King William IV. and 
1 Queen Adelaide) and Suite. 

( H. M. Queen Adelaide, accompanied by the Earl and Countess of Errol, 
( Earl and Countess of Denbigh, Earl and Countess IIow'E, Ac. 

H. R. H. the Duchess of Gloucester and Suite. 

II. R. H. the Duchess of CambriBCb and Suite. 

H. R. H. the Prince George of Cambridge and Suite. 

< H. R. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, accompanied by Prince 
( Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and th^ir Suite. 

( H, R. H. tlie Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied by the Princess Augusta 
( of Cambridge, and their Suite. 

( H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied by H. S. H. the 
( Prince of Leiningbn. 

H. R. H. the Iluchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

H. R. H. Princess Carolina of Cambkidgb. 

H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

H. R. H. Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

( H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied by 11. S. H. the 
\ ' IMtice of IjBiningkk. 

T. R. H, .the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, with their Family and 
Suite. 


V 

{ 
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PARIS IN Hi HOURS 

AND ALL PARTS OP THE 

CONTINENT, 

VIA NEWHAVBN AND* DIEPPE. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST 

EAILWAY. 

The Shortest, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Route. 

From the London Bridge and Victoria Termini. 

— ■ ■■■,. „ a I ■ ■ ■■■■!■■. I ■....l.l ■■II ■ I -■ .——I ■ ■■ 

FAHES THROUGHOUT : 

First Class... 28s. | Second Class... 20s. | Third Class, by Night Service... 15s. 

TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR FOUR DAYS. 

RETURN TICKETS: 

First Class 50s. | Second Class 36s. 

AVAILABLE FOR ONE MONTH. 

CHEAP THROUGH TICKETS ARE HOW ISSUED TO— 

1st Single. 2nd Single. 1st Setum. 2nd Betnm. 



£ 

s . 

d . 

£ 

s * 

d . 

*£ 

$. 

d . 

£ 

s. 

d . 

Lvons 

8 

13 

10 

.. 2 

14 

5 

7 

1 

9 * .. 

5 

4 

10 

Marseilles . . 

5 

5 

4 

.. 3 

18 

0 

.. 10 

4 

-8 .. 

7 

12 

0 

Geneva .... 

4 

4 

1 

.. 3 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2 .. 

6 

0 


Strasbourg . . 

2 

15 

6 

.. 1 

19 

7 

• • 


• • 

- 


— 

Turin 

5 

11 

9 

.. 4 

6 

11 

.. 10 

4 

2 .. 

7 

18 

2 

Milan 

6 

4 

10 

.. 4 

16 

8 

.. 11 

5 

2 .. 

8 

13 

10 


F or Times of Sailing; the Summer Tidal Service, and full particulars, 
see Advertisements in ‘ Bradshaw’s Guide for Great Britain and 
Ireland;’ also ‘Bradshaw's Continental Guide ;* the ‘Times’ newspaper; 
and the Time Tables of the Brighton and South Coast Company. 

^ Every information may be obtained respecting this pleasant and 
heautiful routCy on application in London to A. D. Bosson, 4, Arthur 
Street East (opposite the Monument), London Bridge; and at the 
London and Brighton Railway Offices, London Bridge and Victoria 
Termini ; and at .all their various Stations ; also at the Company’s 
Offices, 43, Regent Circus, Piccadilly. — In Paris, to A. D. Bosson, 
7, Rue de la Paix ; and at 35, Quai Henri IV., Dieppe. 


E 2 
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London and Sonth-Westem Railway, 

LONDON STATION, WATEELOO BKIDGE. 

Via ’SO UTHAMPTON and HA VRH, 

EVERY MOND/VY, WEDNESDAY^ AND FRIDAY. 

The Cheapest Koute. 

FARES THROUGHOUT—FIRST CLASS, 28/0; SECOND CLASS 20/0. 
RETURN TICKETS (available for one month) — FIRST CLASS, 60/0; 

SECOND CLASS, 86/0. 

For times of sailing^ see The Times Newspaper daily. 

Office®— —Waterloo Bridge Station — No. 63, King William Street, City — Universal Office, 
Regent Circus— No. 216, Oxford Street (West) —Golden Cross, Charing Cross — Swan-Two- 

Necks, Gresham Street, I^ondon. Southampton, liallway Station. — Havre, 47, Grand 

Quai.— l*aris^3. Place Venddmc, or 30, Rue Berg^re. 

JERSEir AEE GVERESEir, 

MAIIi SSKVICS, 

Via SOUTHAMPTON. 

Rivery Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

FARES THROUGHOUT, 81/0 Fir«t, or 21/0 Second Class. 

RETURN TICKETS, 46/0 First, or 86/0 Second Class, available for 

one Month. 

The Last Train from London is ai 8.30 p.m. 

Office® a® ahove. 

JxBfflcr Agent, Mr. G. H. Millais. Gdsbmssy Agent, Mr. J. B. Barhat. 



HENRY SPEOHT, Proprietor. 


This first-rate and excellent Hotel (combining every English comfort), situated 
in front of the Bridge, is the nearest Hotel to the Steamboats and close to the 
Bailway Stations. From its Balconies and Rooms are picturesque Views of the 
Rhine and Mountains. Qalignaniy Tirnes^ and lilustrated News taken in. The 
Table-d’Hdte is renowned for its excellence, and for its Gtennine Bbenish Wines 
and Sparkling Hooky which Mr. Specht exports to England at Wholesale I rioea ' 
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LONDON AND PAKIS 

IN 9i HOTTSS, 

By the Accelerated Special Express Daily Direct Tidal Service, 

ViA FOLKESTONE and BOULOGNE. 

THE CHEAPES T, QUICKEST, AN D, SHORTEST ROUTE. 

A Through Night Service between London and Paris^ 

VIA FOLKESTONE and BOULOGNE. 

For Hours of Departure (which are variable), of both the above Services, fee Time Book and Bills, 

8XX TBROTTGB SBBVZCBS BBlXi'T BY TBB SBOBT SEB. 

BBS XBBZB BOUTS. 


The ]\Tail Trains of this Company, conveying by special appointment the Continental 
Mails, run to and start from the Mail-Packet Landing-Place on the Admiralty 
Pier at Dover. 

To avoid inconvenience from examination en route. Passengers should order their 
Baggage to be registered per South-Eastern Jiailtcay, 

- I.I ■ ■ I ■ ’"‘i I ■ I ■ 1, . ra .l■.l 

Axenernl Reduction in the Rates for Through Tickets. 

LONDON AND PARIS RETURN TICKETS. 

FIRSIT CLASS. SECOND CLASS. 

By either; Boulogne or Calais £3 12 0 £2 12 0 

Third-Class Through Tickets by Night Service, 20s. 


BELGIUM, GERMANY, HOLLAND, &c. &c., 

By the appointed Continental Mail Trains, 

TWO SERVICES DAILY, via Dover and Calais; 

A NEW DAY MAIL SERVICE, IN ADDITION TO A NIGHT SERVICE, 

via Dover and Osteud, 

TUROUGU TICKETS ISSUED AND BAGGAGE REGISTERED 

(With a free allowance of 56 lbs. each Passenger), -* 

To and from the Principal Continental Cities and Towns. 

NEW ROUTE TO THE EAST. 

THE FABCi^S i^P^SBES convey Parcels to nearly all Continental 
Destinations, at through Bates, as quickly as the Mails. 

A Reduced and Revised Scale of Through Rates for Parcels and Merchandise, of any 
weight, between London and Paris. A New Through Tariff, between London and Paris, 
for Bullion and Value Parcels ; also. Rates for Value Parcels between London and Belgium. 

RIBRGXiCANRISB VORWARRRIS TO ROIJJLOONR. 

• 

For aU information, see Time-Book and Jb)ok of Tariffs. 

FASSFOBTS.'-British Subjects can now enter and travel through 

France without Fassports. 

C. W. BBORALL, 0«i«ia 
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LEE’S POLYGLOT 

WASHDTO 

BOOKS, 

(To itave the trouble 
of translating 
Washing Bills). 

For Ladies or 
Gentlemen. 

IN 

RnglUh <fe French, 
Englieh A German. 
English A Italian. * 
English A Spanish. 
English A Portuguese. 

SPONGE BAGS. 

UBTALLIC 
SOAP BOX£S.e 

lf!taterpraof Couffl. 

KN APSAC KS. 

PLASKa 




PASSPORTS 

Procured, mounted on linen, and inserted 
in mrirocco cases, stamped with coronet or 
name at the shortest notice, and forwarded 
by post. 

Visas obtained and information given. 

Tlie latest editions of Muruav’b Hand- 
books kept in the original binding, and in 
limp loiither, more convenient for the 
pocket, at 2«. a volume extra. 

Trustworthy Courbikbs and Travbluno 
SsRVAMi^can be engaged at 

LEE & CARTER’S 


I MOORE’S 

GERMAN 

INTERPRETER. 

With the exact 
pronunciation in 
jjEnglish in ascpaiatc 
[column. f-«. in cloth, 
I or St. in leather. 

I MANUSCRIPT & 
|ACCOUN'»’ROOKS. 

Metallic and otber 
Pocket Books. 

Untygage Uabrls. 

DOOR FASTEN Kns. 

Patent Inkstands 
and Light Bozos. 

ELASTIC BANDS. 


GUIDE AND TRAVELLING DEPOT, 


Railway Bugs, 
STRAPS, 
Counter ISags, 

KONST BAGS A 
BELTS. 
PURSES, 
WALLETS, AND 
SOVEREIGN 
CASES. 

TRAVSLtINO 

TELESCOPES, 
(ZTemiiasties, 
and Speetades. 


440, WEST STRAND, W.O. 

TWO DOORS WEST OF THE LOWTHER 
AKCAD8. 

Where ah extensive Collection of 
GUIDES, HANDBOOKS, MAPS, 
§iciionurie$, dialogues, 

OBAMKABS, INTBBPBETEBS, 

WORD AND PHRASE BOOKS 

In most of the Continental Languages, and 
every article necessary for hdme and foreign 
travel is kept in great variety. 

ALL THE NEW AND STANDABD 
BOOKS POB BAILWAY BEADINO. 


MOROCCO AND RUSSIA ROLL-lA’ 
Vi^RITINO CASES. 


Foreign Paper, 
ENVELOPES, &c« 

Pocket Pen 

AND 

^Pencil fijolhtrs. 

KELLER’S AND 
LEUTHOLD’S 

MAPS 

OF 

SWITZERLAND. 

STUDER’S 

MONTE ROSA. 


MAYR*S 

TYROL. 


U>*]>02f ; W. OLOWSa AMD BOVS, STAMVORD STBEET, AMD CHAUIKG CROSS. 








MTOAI’S home ANI) GGI^KIAL xibiuey. 


A. Scneies of Wwks for their acknowledged and ability of the Anthure. 

. and adapted for ttll cimlea hnd eUiM^ of l^CstdCiria Ft»Wlahed at 2a and 

S«vOd. aud art-ahi^d iuiaer tWpdlstideUV&hmd^^^^M^^ 


HIStOBty S lOOEAPHY/ tAtM' 


1 THE SlF‘^K 6 f GlfiBAliTAIl. By 

JottM Hai ckwatjbr: 2 s . 

2. TBE AMBFIt-WlTCH tranalated 

fr<ife the Gcrrnad. Sto; 

A LIVES OP CROAiAvWlL AND 
BUNVAN. By KpBBftT SOVTHET. 

2#- : ■ ' ■'.• • . . 

4. LIFE OF Sm Fit AifCIS DRAKE 

By joilsr BarboW. ^ 

5. CAMPAIONS AT WASHINGTON. 

By Reir. G. B. Olrio. 2* 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. From 

the German and French. 2s. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2*. .’■'■■' i 

8. LIVONIAN TALF.S. By a Lady. 2^. 

P. LIFE OP TUB great CO.VOB. 
Dy Wrp AlAHojr. 3 *. *kl. 

10. SALE'S BRIO.ADK IN AFGHANIS- 

TAN. By Rev. G. R. GLf.nv. 2». 

11. THE SIEGES OP VIENNA. By 

Loro ELUKaitKRE. 2s. 


12. TliE WAYSIDE CROSS. A Tilo of 

the Carliat War. By Cart. Mu-r 
MASr.- 2a. .■■■■■■■ 

13. THE. LIBERATION WAR IN O n- 

MANYv Translated by Sit \.. 
GoRDOir. 3 a ed. 

lA THE STORY OF THE B.m’LL . P 
WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R. 
GhKIO. SACd. 

15. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY or STEF- 

FENS. 2». 

16. LIVES OP THE BRITISH POETS. 

By Twomas Campbell. 2 s. Gd. 

17 . historical essays. By Lord 

Mahon, as. Gd. 

18. LIFE OP THE GREAT LORD 

CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Qlkiu. 
Si Gd. ^ 

12. STOKERS AND POKERS: or Th« 
Nonrii VTksi khn Uailwav. By Sir 
P. B. Head. 2 s. 

20. LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By 
Hkv. G. R. Gleiu. 'da. •-.L 


CLASS B. 

VOYAGES, TKAVELS, AHD ABVENTUEES. 


1. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Geoeor 

Borrow* 3i. I'd. 

2. THE GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By 

GisOjapn BorhoW. : 3a 6<t. 

5 & 4. JOUliNAIiS IN INDIA, By 
BiAjjtor Hebkr. 2 Vola. 7i. 

5 . TRAVELS In THE HOLY LAND. 

By Ikbv and HANOt:^. 2*. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By 

J. Dri'jamoni> H av.. '2 s.. 

7. LKTTE RS PROM THE BALTiO. Bp 

-.■•a Laj>v.- .. 2 a. .• 

A SKETCHES OP NEW SOUTH 
Wales, By Mra. MaRKmTn. 2 #. 

p. THE NE iROfeS OF THE WEST 
I NDIES. By W G* LKWia 
10. SKE^MES OP BERSIA. »y Sir 
joiiN MAinbiulii. »fs. <W. ; . ? 

11 FATHER RIPA’S BE^IDENCE AT 
THE COURT OF PEKIN. 2#. 

12&13 THE MARQUESAS * SOUTH 
SE.V ISLANDERS. By HaiiMAN^t 
\ IlLLvutta. 2 Vole. 7s. 


14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. 
By Rkv. J. Arbott, 2«. 

16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a 
Ladv, 2 s. 

16. HIGHLAND SPOUTS. By Ck arils 
= St, JoHK. Si.Od. 

17. PAMPAS JOURS EV8. By Sir F, B. 

H8AD.-;’2ii'' . 

IK OATHB RINGS PROM SPAIN. By 
Rtctt A R» Ford; Sa. hti. 

IK THE RIVER aMAEON; By W. IL 

':■ ■■ • .. ■ En'WARD«. .2#.. 

m MAN^SERSi CUSTOMS OFIN 
By RaVv O. Ac’i.a.nd, 2a. '. r 

n. adventuuks in Mexico. i*v 

Gi P. ilbXTOH, 3A. fk/. r 
22. PORTifOAL AND GALLtCIA. 

LDRb CARKAftvoN: S». 

S3. BUSH Lt PE IN AUSTUALLV. By 
Bxv. H. W. HAYOARfM. '2a. 

24. ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN 

DESERT. By Bavlk St. JToiik. ‘?a. 

25. LErrKRs PROM sibrrAleoxb. 

By a Lady 5«. 6d. 


JSkteh vcork m«y ht had ssparatdy. 

Joan HOItSAV, ALBEMARLB SrUBBT. 

'Autc.!^ ■ 




EEOENT TE.1TELS 


APTITCA : THB V OBEA'fc SAtlAUA. 

.vj^^iTK Atlas 

Tkis> 

tbak. 

AU f O E*TB AVETj ; irrs ak» Cok- 
•irjvAKOBH Air4n||i^ IK Wjld 
* l.*oiT;KtiiiiK5. By wMS ?Gia Galtok* 
Wotidcuta. VostSv^. 7#, 6<f. 

A 5 A VOAliOFSClENTmC EN^QtJIEY^ 
■i?par«d for tho tJse of Travollcrs. 

''^ , htccl by Sir J. F. W. UisiiseuEU 
&c. PostSyp. 9A 

A1>JVNIA A.SJO OTHKR PKpyjKCSa QF 
Turkey. By Lord BitwoiitoK. 11- 
butts-atioDS. 2Vol8. 8vo, a0«. . 

ALPS, THE. A Tour through Northern 
Piedmont, from the Tarcntalse to the 
Grk^fl. By KilVt 8.. \V, Kiko. IUus* 
tra^ions Crt>\vn 8vo. 18«. 

ALPS- TQB. Bxcnrsiona and Ascents; 
with an acconut of the Orij^in and 
Phoiiomeha of Glaciers. By John 
TvnpalI/, F.R.8. Illuatratioiis. Boat 
Sro 14«. 

AUMDN1,\. ERZEUOOM. AND TUB 
FrONTZKKS op UUfeSIA, Tctrkkv, and 
1*KZ«JIA. By Kon, R. Ourzon. Wood- 
ciifs. PostSro. 7 r I'd. 

MENS AND ATTtCA : Notes OP a 
I’ ouit. By Rkv. Dr. Wokusworth. 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 8jz. GtL 

BUiiriLKS FROM THE BUUNNEN OP 
Nassau, lOmo. l>t. 

DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, LEB.^NONi 
AND THE HA U RAN, By rti: v. J. 
L. Porter. lUustmtioiis. 2 Vols. 
PofifcSvo. 21s. 

KOTHEN^ or. 'Traces of Travel 
ttRPiMHT Home from the East. 
Crown 8vo. 7r, 6d, 

BTBURIA; its Cities and CRMEtRRtEs. 
By Geohob Den lA ' P*lutcs. 2 Vols, 
Sv»L 42s, 

CBLECE : Pictorial, Bbiscriptive, and 
H iS’i’ORtCAL. By Rbv. Dr. Worus- , 
wcRTir. lllustnitionA Royal 8v0. 
*-'S« . 

D« MALAYAN JOURNAL*S ; Notes oF 

. A. naturalist IK BENCAL, tme 

BiKBIM and NETAfcii YllE KU ASIA 

WooiipiitS. . 2 PoSi Svo.: 18 a. . 

HUNGARY AND 

By JpMK PaoeT, WoS)deuta. 2 Yols. 

.>yp,-' ■ISA v '; ' 


ICELAND : its VolcakoEs, Geysers, and 
Glaciers. By C, 4J. Pvrbbs^ RiN. 
IlhisirationS; PostSvo. 14 a 

ICKD^ND : ii^AK MaVEK AND SpitzhfR- 
CeIS, dujfing R YaMit Vevage in 
By J^KD Dii’EFERiS'. jHiiistn’utirn.c 

Crowi^3/of Os. • 

ITALY. By^iSpOBCE lIlLLARD. 2 VO1.S, 

■ Po8t.8v’p^|«‘3l|p;"^^ 

ITALY : MADE IN S'rVERAr 

A'isItS, BR'rwEEN 1810 AND 1864. liy 
. . sEOrd Brouooton. 2 Vols. Posi. 
■■ * ' 8 m 18 a. ■ ■ ■'■ 

V 

JUTLAND, TOE DANISH ISLFH. and 
CQPENllAGEN. By Horace Mar- 
RYAT; 2 Vol.s, PostSvo. 24«. 

LEBANON r Recollectwns of the 
Dhu.sE!*, and bomb Notes ok. their 
Relioiok. By Loup Cabkarvok. 
Post 8vo. 5s. Cd. 

LEVANT, THE: Visits to the Monas- 
tkrxes. Bv Hon. It. Curzok. 
Wutxicuts. PostSvo. 15 a 

NINEVEH AND BABYLON: Narrative 
of a Fir.sfc xind Second Exf>odition to 
th'^ Ruins of Assyu-ia, Annenni, Kur- 
distan, and the Desert. By A If. 
La YARD. lUustvationa. 3Vol.s. Svo. 

NORTHERN AFRICA, BENGH-A^tr. 
CYRENB, &c. By Jas Hamilton. 
Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12 a 

PALESTINE. A Journal of Tmvels in 
IS.L's and 1S52. lly Rev, E. BomxsoN, 
D.O. MapA 3 Vols. Svo. 36 a 

PARIS: A Sciies of Descriptive Sketches. 
By Sir Fraktis Head. 2 Vols, Post 
Svo. I'A* 

PERSLA; with Journeys through 

CfiNlT.AL A.SIA TO UKUAT, TUB Ha- 
ZAR.«it Country, Oour, He.'Kund, 

. 8b*tsan,&c. By J»P. Fkrhier. Map. 

■.'.8vo.'' 2Xm ■ 

ROME:. IN A Series OF Letters to 
Friends, in England, By Rjkv. j. 
W, BurgoN, IllustiKtious. Post Svo. 

■'12a • ■ 

SlNArAND pALESl’fNEMK Covnbc-* 
TioN wrrn TakiR ilr.sTURy. By Rkv. 
A. i\ Staniky/ 8^^ 16s. 

SPAIN ; IK ISSO^ND |lj57, ■ By J. L. 

\ Adolphus, ; P 

SWEDEN, R Yhsit&T 

.hir''OdTLX2d»«*Ji$y R.^;»aT. 









